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PREFACE. 


Ik  completing  this  Second  YoUiine  of  ^e  Archiieciuml  Magazine^  it 
is  no  small  satisfaction  to  its  Conductor,  to  be  able  to  state,  that  the 
experiment  of  publishing  a  periodical  exclusively  devoted  to  Architect 
ture,  made  by  him  in  Britain  for  the  first  time,  is  likely  to  be  attended 
with  success* 

On  lookins  over  the  List  of  Contributors  to  the  present  Volume,  it 
will  be  found  that  the  number  is  very  considerable,  taking  into  account 
the  infancy  of  the  periodical.  We  consider  this  a  circumstance  which 
promises  well  for  the  support  of  the  Magazine,  and  for  the  di£Pusionof 
the  knowledge  which  it  contains.  It  would  be  an  easy  matter  to  hire 
writers  to  produce  elaborate  essays  on  different  topics ;  and  we  might 
by  this  means  fill  the  Magazine  without  the  aid  of  voluntary  contribu* 
tors.  But  what  would  be  the  consequence?  A  work  for  the  few 
would  be  produced,  instead  of  one  for  the  many ;  and  such  a  work  as 
could  never  be  carried  on  without  great  pecuniary  loss,  and  could  never 
effect  the  great  objects  which  we*have  in  view;  viz.  the  diffusion  of 
a  knowledge  of  Ardbitecture  among  general  readers,  and  the  improve- 
ment both  of  the  knowledge  and  the  taste,  not  only  of  young  architects, 
but  of  all  the  persons  employed  in  the  different  branches  of  building 
and  furnishing.  We  are  quite  aware  that  it  is  the  opinion  of  many 
architects,  that  *'  a  little  taste,"  in  the  carpenters  and  other  mechanics 
that  they  employ,  is  <'  a  dangerous  thing  ;*'  but  we  consider  a  little  taste 
better  &an  none  at  all ;  and,  if  we  live  to  conduct  the  Architectunal 
Moffozine  for  a  few  years  longer,  we  have  no  doubt  of  rendewig  the 
**  little  taste,"  which  now  exists  among  carpenters  and  other  me* 
chanics,  a  great  deal.  There  is  nothing  in  the  nature  of  the  employ- 
ment of  a  carpenter,  or  of  a  mechanic  of  any  kind,  to  prevent  him  from 
having  just  ideas  in  matters  of  taste,  as  well  as  in  other  matters.  All 
that  he  wants  is  education,  and  access  to  books ;  the  first  of  these  he 
is  getting,  or  will  get,  from  the  establishment  of  national  parochial 
schools  by  the  legislature,  and  the  second  from  having  access  to  those 
libraries,  museuras,&c.,  contemplated  by  the  Select  Committee  of  Arts 
and  Manu&ctures,  which  has  just*  published  its  Report.  We  have 
repeatedly  stated  our  reasons  for  being  of  opinion,  that,  to  insure  good 
taste  in  all  the  common  buildings  of  a  country,  we  must  first  produce 
it  in  the  workmen  who  construct  those  buildings,  and  in  the  persons 
who  occupy  them.  There  is  no  workman  who  has  so^much  to  do  with 
buildings  as  the  carpenter;  and  our  wish  is  to  make  all  carpenters 
architects  in  point  of  knowledge  and  taste,  and  all  persons  whatever 
critics  in  architecture. 

We  can  only  effect  these  important  objects  by  a  various  and  extensive 
correspondence,  and  by  the  communications  of  eminent  architects, 
together  with  those  of  general  observers.  We  have  been  fortunate 
enough  to  obtain  some  of  both  classes,  to  whom  we  return  our  best 
thanks ;  requesting  their  continued  cooperation,  and  inviting  all  others 
who  take  an  interest  in  the  subject  of  Architecture,  whether  they  agree 
with  us  in  opinion  or  not,  to  join  them.  We  are  always  open  to 
criticism ;  ana  we  are  not  so  wedded  to  any  opinion,  as  to  be  unable  to 
give  it  up  when  we  are  convinced  that  it  is  erroneous. 

Bayswater,  Nov.  15.  1835.  J.  C.  L. 
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OHIOINAZ.  OOKPNCTTNIOATIONS. 

Art.  I.    On  Unity  of  System  in  Architecture.    By  the  Conductor* 

''  The  unity  of  the  whole,  and  the  connection  of  the  parts," 
are  words  which  comprise  almost  every  thing  in  the  application 
of  the  principles  of  criticism  to  architecture,  and  to  landscape* 
gardening.  The  word  Unity  is  not  unfrequently  used  to  desig* 
Date  that  quality  in  an  object  which  is  opposed  to  variety ;  but 
here  the  word  Sameness  would  be  preferable.  The  word 
Unity,  as  it  appears  to  us,  can  be  only  legitimately  applied  to 
those  compositions,  every  part  of  which  unites  in  producing  one 
kind  of  effect,  expression,  or  whole.  There  are  various  requi- 
sites to  this  oneness  of  expression ;  such  as,  Unity  of  System^ 
Unity  of  Style,  Unity  of  Composition,  Unity  of  Character,  &c. ; 
but  we  shall  confine  ourselves,  in  the  present  fragment,  to  Unity 
of  System. 

Every  building  must  necessarily  be  constructed  on  one  of  two 
systems*  The  first  is  the  system  of  supporting  the  roof  by 
piUars,  round  or  square,  surmounted  by  horizontal  beams ;  or,  in 
other  words,  by  the  columns  and  architraves  of  Classical  architec- 
ture :  the  other  system  is  that  of  supporting  the  roof  by  walls, 
or  by  systems  of  arches,  as  in  Gothic  architecture,  and  in  soma 
modifications  of  the  Roman  manner  of  applying  the  Classic 
style. 

Now,  to  preserve  Unity  of  System  in  a  building,  the  architect 
must  compose  his  design,  throughout,  with  reference  to  one  or 
other  of  these  modes  of  supporting  the  roof.  It  is  not  necessary 
that  the  roof  should  actually  be  supported  either  solely  by 
columns  or  solely  by  arcades ;  it  is  sufficient  that  it  should 
appear  to  be  so :  for,  in  architecture,  as  in  every  art  which  is  far 
removed  firom  a  rude  state,  a  system  of  fiction  is  adopted,  for  the 
sake  of  consbtency  and  effect,  and  to  keep  up  the  associations 
connected  with  the  aboriginal  uses  of  the  parts  employed.  A 
pilaster,  for  example,  represents  a  square  column  or  pillar» 
supposed  to  be  of  the  thickness  of  the  wall  in  which  it  is 
placed,  and  to  be  of  a  much  stronger  and  more  durable  mate- 
rial than  the  wall  itself.    The  wall,  indeed,  is  supposed  to  be 
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merely  the  filling  in  of  the  intervals  between  the  pillars,  from 
the  ground  to  the  architrave,  adopted  originally  to  keep  out  the 
weather,  and  of  no  use  whatever  with  reference  to  supporting 
the  roof.  This  filling  in  we  may  suppose  to  have  been  originally 
of  mud  or  brickworic,  or  even  of  straw  or  wood.  This  is  the 
fiction  of  Classical  architecture,  but  the  reality  of  it  is,  that  the 
pilasters  and  the  wall  are  generally  of  the  same  material ;  and 
that  the  former,  with  their  architraves,  are  merely  projections 
from  its  surface^  of  little  or  no  real  use,  but  as  supporting  the 
fictitious  idea  intended  to  be  conveyed.  We  may  observe  here, 
incidentally,  that  this  system  of  architectural  fiction  can  neither 
be  properly  understood  nor  enjdyed  by  any  but  those  who  have, 
to  a  certain  extent,  studied  the  details  of  Classical  architecture, 
and  their  supposed  origin. 

Where  the  system  of  arches  is  employed,  that  part  of  the  wall 
under  the  arch  which  is  supposed  to  be  filled  up  only  to  keep 
out  the  weather  (like  the  intervals  between  the  square  columns) 
is  supposed  to  be  built  or  filled  in  with  a  weaker  material,  and 
of  a  less  thicknessi  than  the  piers  which  support  the  arch,  and 
the  parapet  over  it.  This  is  the  fictilions  system  acted  upon : 
in  the  real  one,  the  materials  and  the  thickness  may  be  nearly 
the  same,  both  in  the  piers  and  between  them ;  and  the  whole 
wall  may  be,  as  it  commonly  is,  of  the  same  material. 

Now,  on  the  supposition  that  this  theory  of  a  fictitious  system 
is  Correct;  and  that,  when  such  a  system  is  commenced,  it  is 
worth  while  to  pursue  it  through  every  part  of  a  building ;  a 
host  of  architectural  errors,  committed  by  our  first  architects,  at 
once  recur  to  our  recollection.  Of  these  we  shall  here  point 
tet  a  few,  for  the  purpose  of  suggesting  to  the  mind  of  the  young 
critic  how  be  may  discover  others. 

Whether  the  roof  is  supported  by  a  system  of  square  or  round 
tolumns,  or  of  pointed  or  circular  arcades,  the  walls  in  the 
intervals  should  never  have  much  expression  given  to  them  as 
such.  If,  for  example,  they  are  of  stone,  or  stuccoed  so  as  to 
resemble  that  material,  the  joints  of  the  stones  should  never  be 
strongly  marked^  and  on  no  account  so  much  so  as  to  come 
mider  the  denomination  of  rusticated,  and  the  stones  should 
never  be  large.  In  proportion  as  the  expression  of  these  filled- 
in  or  shelter  walls,  as  they  may  be  called,  is  strong,  in  the  same 
proportion  is  that  of  the  supporting  columns,  pillars,  or  piers, 
weakened,  and,  consequently,  the  fiction  intended  to  be  conveyed 
eonnteracted.  This  rule,  which  no  one  who  knows  any  thing 
of  architecture  can  deny  being  founded  on  the  soundest  prin- 
c^les^  is  Very  commonly  violated  in  London ;  and,  as  one  of  the 
grossest  instances,  we  have  only  to  refer  to  the  Bank  of  England : 
St  FauFs  is  also  liable  to  the  same  objection,  as  well  as  Somerset 
House,  and  Whitehall. 
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When  the  pien  m  a  system  of  ansrhes  are  fusticatex]}  or  of 
any  kind  of  stone  (sudi  as  granite)  which  indicates  extraordbaty 
strei^th,  the  interspaces  shonld  be  plain,  or  be»  or  appear  to  b^ 
of  a  weaker  kind  of  stone^  or  of  brick. 

When  ccdamns  or  piers  are  of  the  same  kind  of  stone  as  the 
qnoes  between  &ein,  they  should  be,  or  should  appear  to  be,  com*- 
posed  of  larger  blocks  of  that  stone,  as  beinff  expressive  of  greater 
strength.  fVom  this  rule  arises  a  difficult  m  executing  a  system 
either  of  arcades  or  pillars,  with  proper  effect,  in  comm<m  brick 
work ;  but  when  the  pillars  or  piers  are  stuccoed,  and  marked  or 
rusticated,  the  difficulty  is  turned  into  one  of  the  greatest  beauties. 
The  introduction  of  stone  courses  or  mouldings,  or  of  windows 
between  the  piers,  greatly  overcomes  the  difficulty :  of  this  there 
is  a  fine  example  in  St.  Luke's  Hospital,  where  the  system  of 
arches  is  continued  throu^out  the  whole  elevation  of  the  principal 
(ront. 

One  of  the  grossest  violations  of  the  principle  here  laid  down, 
is,  when  a  system  of  piers  and  arches;  and  a  system  of  pillars  and 
architraves,  are  employed  in  the  same  building.  This  error  maj 
be  observed  in  the  grand  hall  of  the  General  Post^Office,  where 
the  windows  in  the  farther  end  of  the  hall,  opposite  the  prin- 
cipal entrance,  have  circular  heads ;  while  all  the  other  openings 
in  the  same  hall,  and  all  those  in  the  principal  elevation  of  the 
building,  are  square-headed.  In  the  interior  of  the  Pkntheon 
Bazaar  in- Oxford  Street,  the  system  pursued  is  that  of  piers  and 
arches,  and  the  effect,  looking  at  the  sides  and  roof,  when  enter- 
ing from  Oxford  Street,  is  harmonious  and  beautiful;  but,  on 
arriving  at  the  opposite  end,  if  we  turn  round,  and  look  up  to 
the  gallery,  we  are  shocked  by  a  square  opening  with  coupled 
pilasters  on  each  side,  surmounted  by  an  architrave^  without  any 
ccmnection  whatever  with  anv  part  of  the  prevailing  system. 

We  shall  continue  to  apply  this  principle  of  Unity  of  System, 
till  we  set  throi^h  a  number  of  the  more  remarkable  buildings 
in  London. 


Art.  II.    Some  Remarks  on  Architectural  Design,  as  feting  the 
inferior  Arts  connected  'with  Building.     By  E.  Trotman,  Esq. 

Bt  the  term  ^^  inferior  arts,"  we  would  be  understood  to  refer 
to  those  which  are  called  into  operation  to  render  an  edifice 
complete,  but  which  are  not  essentially  concerned  in  its  con* 
stmctbn  and  stability.  With  the  works  of  the  mason  and 
bricklayer,  of  Ae  carpenter  and  carver,  is  obviously  the  first 
bnsmess  of  the  ardiitect;  but  his  attention  might  omn  extend, 
with  advantage,  to  the  less  important  performances  of  the  iron- 
worker imd  cabinet-maker,  not  to  say  of  the  paper*hanger  and 
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upholsterer.  In  these  we  have  been  surprised  to  obsenre  how 
much  labour  is  thrown  away  in  the  endeavour  to  produce  efiecl, 
from  want  of  a  proper  acquaintance  with  leading  principles,  which 
would  serve,  not  unfrequently,  to  abridge  the  toil  and  improve 
•tbe  result,  in  precisely  the  same  proportion.  The  reason  of  this 
is  obviously  to  be  met  with  in  the  fact  that  superficial  observers 
have  no  idea  of  character  in  minutiae,  except  such  as  may  be 
gained  from  a  general  imitation,  on  a  small  scale,  of  great  and 
striking  objects.  They  do  not  discover  that  their  originals 
would  furnish  them  with  details  and  detached  features,  anal^ous 
in  office  to  the  subjects  which  they  have  to  decorate,  and 
capable  of  being  moulded  into  a  chaste  and  unobtrusive  con- 
sistency :  but  they  must  needs  endeavour  to  secure  character, 
by  crowding  as  much  elaborate  detail  as  possible  into  a  small 
ispace ;  and  thus,  grasping  at  too  much,  they  lose  all.  We  may 
take  an  illustration  of  this,  in  the  current  Gothic  ofstoves,  grates, 
fenders,  and  the  generality  of  ironwork ;  wherein  the  established 
usage  is  to  begin  at  the  wrong  end,  with  the  unsparing  appli- 
cation of  tracery,  crockets,  imitations  of  church  windows,  and 
the  like,  as  one  should  expect  to  iind  a  Grub  Street  versifier 
manufacturing  an  epic  with  hard  words  and  the  rhyming 
dictionary:  uie  pains,  in  both  cases,  being  rewarded  with 
similar  success.  In  different  style,  but  in  the  same  feeling,  the 
most  handsome  design  for  such  a  thing  as  a  candlestick  would, 
a  few  years  ago^  have  been  sought  for  in  some  form  like  that  of 
a  little  Corinthian  column,  fluted,  cabled,  enwreathed  with 
garlands,  and  mounted  on  a  pedestal  equally  gay,  with  flowery 
festoons.  To  whatever  degree  the  recent  preference  for  Grecian 
models  of  architecture  may  have  impoverished  many  of  the 
compositions  of  our  own  day,  it  has  at  least  been  productive  of 
this  good  effect,  that  it  has  led  to  the  rejection  of  some  of  this 
frivolous  crowding  with  ornament :  thus  preparing  the  way  for 
a  better  style ;  a  style  for  which,  too,  it  has  furnished  material, 
in  introducing  us  to  a  greater  acquaintance  with  foliage  and 
details  of  classical  design. 

It  is  worthy  of  notice  that  all  artificial  forms  of  decoration,  as 
applied  to  the  commonest  objects  that  come  under  our  daily 
observation,  where  the  productions  of  nature  are  not  imitated, 
are  borrowed  from,  and  are  truly  the  property  of,  architecture. 
Reeds,  hollows,  flutings,  fillets,  and  the  like,  are  constantly 
applied  (somewhat  indiscriminately,  indeed)  to  the  most  ordinary 
kinds  of  turnery,  metal,  and  cabinetwork.  As  more  deoorati<Hi 
6f  figure  is  attempted,  the  more  is  architecture  kid  under 
contribution.  Caricatured  its  members  often  may  be,  as  appliied 
to  the  inferior  arts ;  but  they  are  still  to  be  referred  to  k  as 
their  source,  varying  with  the  popular  changes  in  architectural 
tiaste,  though  la^ng  fiir  behind  the  standard  of  profisssional 
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Bocpiaintance  wilh  any  partkular  mode.  Nor  is  it  to  be  expected 
that  the  improvement  will  be  much  greater,  until  those  who  are 
intrasted  with  the  execution  of  such  things  feel  the  necessity  of 
acquiring  an  extensive  knowledge  of  architectural  decoration 
and  precedent,  and  thus  of  discriminating  between  the  showy 
and  the  expressive.  In  short,  in  all  these  subjects  expression 
of  purpose  is  every  thing.  In  Gothic  furniture  and  fittings,  for 
instance,  the  back  of  a  chair  is  not  to  be  the  front  of  a  doll's 
cathedral,  a  stove  is  not  to  be  a  shrine,  nor  a  fender  a  miniature 
screen  wall.  As  little  is  a  clustered  column  to  be  transformed 
into  a  ga5*pillar,  or  a  buttress-flanked  arch  into  a  scraper.  In 
'  such  cases  the  borrowed  and  misapplied  character  makes  those 
matters  ridiculous,  which,  under  a  less  assuming,  and  apparently 
less  studied,  form,  would  contribute  to,  instead  of  interrupting^ 
the  harmony  of  the  architectural  features  with  which  they  come 
into  connection.  Hints  for  the  better  design  of  such  articles 
may  be  obtained  without  difliculty  by  those  who  have  the  dis- 
oemnient,  and  will  take  the  trouble,  rather  to  modernise  the 
antique  than  to  Gothicise  the  modem,  rather  to  modify  old 
outlines  than  to  fill  up  commonplace  outlines  with  old  details. 
Thus,  the  simple  flowing  lines  which  describe  the  plain  stalls  in 
some  of  our  ancient  churches  might  be  adapted  to  the  purposes 
of  the  modem  Gothic  chair,  with  decision  of  character,  yet 
without  necessarily  involving  cumbrousness.  The  dogs  and 
andirons  of  the  old  fireplaces  might  afford  a  suggestion  for  the 
improved  consistency  of  a  grate,  even  without  causing  the  rejec- 
tion of  coal  fires  or  of  the  principle  of  the  register  stove.  To  do 
this,  it  is  not  needful  to  seek  for  the  relief  of  many  mouldings, 
but  to  know  how  to  use  even  one,  the  simplest  and  plainest,  with 
force  and  expression.  The  mere  chamfering-off  of  an  edge  will 
oflen  bespeak  more  of  this  perception  of  expression  than  could 
any  elaborate  decoration.  So  acute,  indeed,  was  such  perception 
in  the  minds  of  our  old  builders,  that  we  see  them  constantly 
adopting  this  particular  mode  of  giving  character  to  the  timbers 
even  of  roofs  which  were  never  intend^  to  be,  nor  indeed  could 
be,  exposed  to  public  sight ;  and  that,  too,  in  the  most  rugged 
and  economical  order  of  workmanship.  Masters  in  their  own 
peculiar  style,  they  felt  themselves  at  no  loss  for  means  by 
which  to  give  significancy  to  their  work,  where,  irpm  consider- 
ations of  economy,  they  were  denied  the  use  of  elaborate  orna* 
ment.  We  should  not  have  found  them,  in  the  design  of  some 
commonplace  piece  of  metal- work,  covering  every  square  inch 
of  sarfiwe  with  tracery,  for  the  purpose  of  classification,  like  the 
painter^s  explanatory  *^  this  is  a  lion."  This  architectural 
quackery,  like  other  kinds,  betrays  itself  in  its  over->eagerness  to 
be  fine. 

>    Those  who  have  to  do  with  the  works  of  art,  even  in  its 
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inferior  d^artmenls,  hav^s  no  le9S  need  than  ajrtists  of  a  bi^^er 
order  to  remember  that  character  and  force  of  oatlina  are  mat^ 
ters  of  the  first  importance;  and  that,  when  thepe  are  rightly 
understood,  a  well-stored  mind  will  supply  the  detail  almost 
mechanically.  In  character  of  outUne,  we  would  understand 
both  the  expression  of  purpose  and  the  expression  aS  style ;  and 
this,  as  united  with  force,  comprehends  both  elegance  and  indi-^ 
viduality.  Thus,  in  the  outlines  of  the  painter,  the  expression 
of  purpose  is  identical  with  that  distribution  of  form  which,  at 
the  first  glance,  reveals  the  master  passion  of  the  subject;  while 
the  expression  of  style  necessarily  governs  all  matters  of  costume 
and  of  circumstance*  The  outlines  of  architectural  compositions 
are  ruled  by  precisely  the  same . principles  of  character;  in  the« 
application  of  which,  indeed,  a  parallel  representation  with  the 
former  case  might  be  extended  to  a  considerable  length.  The 
same  rules  will  hold  good  as  we  descend  to  all  less  important 
classes  of  ornamental  figure;  and  their  necessary  effect  will  be^ 
an  increased  simplicity  of  composition  in  the  progress  downward, 
and  a  less  decided  assumption  of  those  architectural  forma 
which  we  have  shown  to  be  inseparable  from  the  decoration  c^ 
all  regular  figures*  Thus,  to  revert  to  a  former  simple  object  of 
comparison,  we  shall,  of  course,  be  led  to  reject  the  conceit  of 
the  Corinthian-column  candlestick,  and  to  give  the  preference 
to  forms  which,  as  applied  to  a  thing  so  diminutive,  will  be  more 
free  and  intelligible :  to  those,  for  instance,  of  a  few  intertwining 
bay  leaves,  or  a  modified  acanthus.  Designs  of  this  character 
are  now,  fortunately,  not  uncommon  in  our  shops ;  and  are  fre* 
quently  executed,  in  the  soberness  of  bronze,  with  much  taste 
and  beauty.  It  is  to  subjects  which  require  boldness  and  oma- 
ment,  without  much  architectural  pretension  (especially  as  asso- 
ciated widi  the  features  of  the  Italian  style),  that  the  mode  of 
decoration  known  as  that  of  Louis  XIV.  is  so  admirably  adapted* 
It  is,  indeed,  a  mode  which,  when  amplified,  and  carried  to 
such  an  excess  as  to  interfere  with,  or  to  supersede,  the  members 
of  regular  architecture,  becomes  unmeaning  and  absurd ;  but» 
when  confined  within  its  proper  limits,  as  applied  to  various 
articles  of  furniture,  it  is  at  once  characteristic  and  elegant.  It 
is  so,  because  the  flexibility  of  its  prevailing  lines  renders  it 
easy  of  adaptation  to  the  forms  of  common  objects ;  while  its 
playfulness  is  grateful  to  the  eye,  and  its  want  of  architectural 
coherency  leaves  it  the  less  exposed  to  abuse  at  the  hands  of 
those  whose  general  knowledge  of  style  may  be  but  superficial. 

These  principles  of  attention  to  expression  and  beau^  of 
outline  on  the  one  hand,  and  of  regard  to,  and  modificatioa 
upon,  ancient  precedent  on  the  other,  are  undoubtedly  the  chief 
guides  to  excellence  in  those  arts  that  are  subordinate,  as  id 
those  that  are  essential,  to  architecture.     We  might  trace  their 
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aataial  infloenoe  throiigh  many  of  iboae  departeMto  to  whieli 
thev  are  but  too  little  applied)  and  sbpw  bow  muoh  of  baau^ 
ana  of  ficoass  bas  been  lost  by  their  neglect  Suppose  the  very 
agreeable  innovation  of  carpeting  required  for  a  suite  of  Gothie 
apartments,  where  shall  we  obtain  ready-made  patterns  satisr 
&ctory  to  the  architect  of  cultivated  taste?  For  these^  howevery 
the  deigns  of  our  old  stained  glass,  and  other  occasional  paints 
ings,  will  afford  excellent  suggestions,  in  their  richly  6owing 
diapers,  their  undulating  foUage  on  grounds  of  vivid  blue  or 
red,  their  loeenge  compartments  of  rose  and  fleuri^e<rlis9  and 
many  other  varied  applications  of  leaf  and  flower.  Or,  again^ 
hints  for  the  same  purpose  may  be  gained  from  the  ornamental 
lile^paving  anciently  in  frequent  use;  not  to  say  from  the 
tapestry  of  correspondent  age«  Even  the  paper-hanger  may  have 
recourse  to  some  of  the  same  sources  of  information  with  advan* 
^ge•  Might  not,  too,  the  accompaniments  of  architectore^  after 
the  Roman  manner,  be  improved  by  a  reference  to  such  deco* 
rations  as  those  of  the  paintings  of  rompeii,  and  of  the  Roman 
tessellated  pavements,  not  uncommonly  met  with  even  in  our 
own  country  ?  In  addition  to  those  classes  already  enumerated» 
we  need  scarcely  remark  that  the  ornamental  glazier  and  glassr 
stainer  are  persons  in  whom  an  acquaintance  with  the  principles 
we  have  noticed  is  especially  requisite ;  so  much  so»  indeed*  that 
their  designs  ought  always  to  be  under  the  immediate  control  of 
the  architect. 

But  we  will  not  attempt  to  follow  out  the  operation  of  these 
principles  in  all  their  relations.  We  can  but  briefly  suggest  and 
recommend  them ;  leaving  it  to  the  reader  to  supply,  by  the 
study  of  examples,  that  practical  illustration  which  cannot  be 
aflbrded  by  mere  verbal  description. 

Ldmdon^  Nod.  28.  1884. 


Art.  III.  On  the  Principles  of  Taste,  toiih  reference  to  Archiieciure, 
and  the  Fine  Arts  generally.  From  the  French  of  M.  Quatremdre 
de  Quincy.    By  P. 

Among  the  different  acceptations  in  which  the  term  Taste  i^ 
used  in  the  fine  arts,  the  most  general  is  that  which  considers  it 
more  as  an  active  principle  of  we  mind  than  as  genius.  Taking 
the  word  in  this  sense,  we  shall  first  consider  Taste  as  the  innate 
feeling  or  sentiment  of  propriety;  we  shall  next  examine  it 
under  another  of  its  acceptations,  as  indicating  a  manner  of 
observing  and  imitating  nature.  Afterwards,  we  shall  exhibit 
it  under  a  third  point  of  view,  ^  synonymous  with  a  distinctive 
style  Of  character  of  art. 

Sect.  I.  Of  Taste  as  an  innate  Feeling  or  Sentiment  of  Pro' 
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prieiy.  —  Tliere  is  do  doubt  that^  as  the  general  idea  of  Taster 
in  its  application  to  the  works  or  labours  of  the  mind,  and  to 
the  powers  of  imitation^  was  borrowed  from  the  property  pos- 
sessed by  the  physical  organs  of  appreciating  the  savour  of  food» 
the  word  which  expresses  this  idea  intellectually^  ought  only  to 
signify  the  faculty  of  discerning  the  qualities  of  works  and  of 
outward  objects.  To  appreciate  the  Talue  and  nature  of  this 
&culty,  in  tlie  sense  to  which  we  shall  here  confine  its  accept- 
ation, we  must  know  what  are  the  qualities  of  those  works  and 
objects  of  which  Taste*  is  peculiarly  the  judge.  Experience  and 
theory  teach  us  that  there  are  in  all  things  and  between  all  objects 
belonging  to  the  fine  arts  certain  slight  and  delicate  affinities, 
the  observance  of  which  does  not  constitute  the  essential  merit 
of  a  work,  but  which  complete  its  accessary  value,  and  add  to  the 
pleasure  received  from  it. 

For  example,  that  which,  according  to  the  ordinary  language 
of  the  world,  constitutes  a  man  of  taste,  consists  in  a  certain 
style  of  manner;  in  the  talent  of  speaking  to  the  purpose;  in 
wit  and  agreeableness ;  and  in  a  polished  and  prepossessing 
exterior.  Again,  in  all  that  relates  to  imitation  in  the  fine  arts, 
the  faculty  which  we  call  Taste  is  exercised  principally  on  the 
agreeable  qualities,  and  in  the  choice  of  a  certain  manner  of  being 
or  acting  which  the  sentiment  of  taste  alone  can  enable  any  one 
to  comprehend,  and  which  no  analysis  can  demonstrate.  Thus, 
in  drawing,  it  is  not  Taste  which  teaches  us,  or  which  causes  us 
to  appreciate,  the  regularity  of  forms ;  Taste,  on  the  contrary, 
most  frequently  causes  or  justifies  exceptions  to  rules,  and,  by  a 
sort  of  charm,  softens  their  rigour  and  tempers  their  severity. 
It  is  not  Taste  which,  in  composition,  discovers  those  grand 
parts  of  design,  those  happy  lines,  those  imposing  masses,  which 
seize  at  once  upon  the  mind  and  the  senses.  But  it  is  Taste 
which  often  mingles  with  these  combinations  that  attraction 
of  ease  and  facility  from  wiiich  results  the  appearance  of  a  spon- 
taneous production. 

In  colouring  and  execution,  Taste  is  neither  capable  of  pro- 
ducing a  great  efiect,  nor  that  brilliant  harmony,  that  appearance 
of  truth,  nor  that  boldness  of  execution,  which  every  one  knows 
belongs  to  another  faculty,  Genius :  but  the  influence  of  Taste 
is  not  the  less  useful,  whether  it  moderates  the  flight  of  imagin«> 
ation,  or  suggests  a  happy  choice  of  varied  resources ;  or  adds 
to  the  work  certain  ornaments  which  take  from  it  all  traces  of 
stifiness  or  formality.  Thus  Taste  gives  the  last  charm  to  the 
productions  of  Genius. 

In  architecture  the  effects  of  Taste  are  neither  less  felt  nor- 
less  important :  perhaps,  even,  this  art  being  of  all  others  the 
most  arbitrary,  it  has  more  occasion  than  any  other  for  Taste  to 
justify  its  use.    It  belongs  to  Taste  to  determine  the  proportions 
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and  the  style  whicb  shall  oonstitote  the  character  of  a  dengn* 
It  is  Taste  which  selects  from  the  Taried  shades  of  diiFerent 
styles  dut  which  will  best  suit  the  general  escpression  to  be  pro- 
doced.  It  is  Taste,  particularly,  which  we  should  require,  to 
dedde  upon  the  quantity  of  enrichment  which  may  be  employed, 
on  its  distribution,  and  on  the  choice  of  ornaments  to  agree 
with  the  ultimate  destination  of  the  edifice,  and  with  the  eflRect  of 
each  of  its  parts. 

When  we  endeavour  to  trace  the  effects  of  Taste  in  architec- 
tare,  we  fancy  we  can  detect  every  part  that  manifests  its  m^ 
floenoe ;  but,  when  we  come  to  analyse  this  filing,  we  find  that 
Taste  is  not  shown -singly  in  the  grandeur  of  invention,  or  in  the 
power  of  reasoning  displayed ;  or  even  in  the  energy  of  execution, 
or  in  the  eflect  of  truth ;  but  in  a  certain  charm  which  combines 
these  qualities,  and  which,  by  ruling  the  action  of  each,  arrests 
and  fixes  it  at  the  point  which  is  most  suitable  to  each  subject, 
and  to  each  of  its  parts.  It  is  from  its  possessing  this  charm, 
that  Taste  has  been  defined,  with  much  justice,  the  Innate  FeeU 
ing  qfPropmely. 

Taste,  considered  in  the  acceptation  under  which  we  have 
just  defined  it,  is,  then,  a  necessary  quality  for  the  completion 
and  perfection  of  all  other  qualities.  Although  it  operates  on 
things  not  apparently  very  important,  it  is  from  its  direct  or 
indirect  operation  that  result  the  full  merit  and  charm  of  every 
work.  Nevertheless,  we  ought  to  say  that  we  should  fear  allow- 
ing it  to  have  too  much  rule ;  as  its  mode  of  action,  ill  under- 
stood, would  lead  to  excess.  If  it  is  not  restricted  within  just 
bounds,  it  spoils  what  it  ought  to  embellish ;  and  it  finishes  by 
destroying  itself. 

Sect.  II.  Of  Taste^  as  dhplayed  in  the  Manner  {fobseroing  and 
imitating  Nature. — The  word  Taste  bears  a  second  acceptation, 
when  used  in  the  language  of  the  airts,  with  an  epithet  joined  to 
it ;  as,  a  grand,  nigmrdiy,  correct,  pure,  depraved  taste,  &c.  It 
appears,  then,  thatTaste  signifies,  when  applied  to  an  artist,  his 
manner  of  observing  and  imitating  nature. 

To  define  here  M  the  difierent  modes  of  observation  firom 
whidi  result  what  are  called  the  diversities  of  taste,  would  be  to 
enter  into  a  discussion  on  the  meaning  of  all  the  words  employed 
to  characterise  each  style;  but  we  must  not  omit  to  explain  the 
most  common  and  usual  ideas  which  are  expressed  by  the  words 
good  or  bad  taste,  about  which  there  are  many  controversies. 
The  phrase  good  taste  supposes  and  admits  that,  in  the  dif* 
ferent  styles  of  observing  and  imitating  nature,  there  is  one 
mode  acknowledged  as  good,  and  as  preferable  to  all  others. 
But,  even  on  this  point,  numerous  disputes  have  arisen,  in  which 
the  fiimiliar  proverb  has  often  been  quoted,  ^  There  is  no  ac- 
counting for  taste,''  without  thinking  that  this  proverb  is  only 
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applicBble  to  the  pbTsical  taale,  conoeming  whieh  nU  controTeriy 
would,  indeed,  be  ridiculous.  With  respect  to  ioldlectual  tiist^ 
on  the  contrary,  the  dispute  is  not  ooly  natural,  but  necessary. 
In  extending  the  question  upon  imitative  taste  to  all  countrieSf 
to  all  ages,  and,  consequently,  to  every  diversity  in  the  mode  of 
observation,  some  will  hold  that  certain  tastes,  from  their  pr^ 
valence,  ought  to  rule;  while  others  will  pretend,  from  the 
diversities  of  taste  which  are  acknowledged  to  exist,  that  no  one 
taste  is  better  than  another.  We  do  not  propose  to  enter  here 
into  the  grounds  of  this  debate ;  we  shall  only  confine  ourselves 
to  showing  that,  the  word  Taste  beiqg  susceptible  of  a  very 
vague  interpretation,  it  is  this  vagueness  of  idea  that  has  pro- 
duced the  existing  diversity  of  opinions*  If,  in  reality,  accord- 
ing to  the  sense  that  ought  to  be  given  to  the  words  good 
taste,  these  words  signify  the  best  manner  of  seeing  and  imi* 
(ating  nature ;  in  the  parallel  of  tastes  which  are  opposed  to  that 
which  we  call  good,  two  questions  arise  which  are  never  an^ 
swered.  The  first  point  is  to  ascertain  whether  those  countries, 
and  those  men,  whose  manners  of  observing  and  imitating  nature 
have  been  compared,  have  ever  really  observed  it,  and  have  ever 
really  proposed  to  imitate  it.  The  second,  and  more  important^ 
point  consists  in  examining  whether  these  countries,  and  these 
nen,  were  or  are  in  a  state  fit  to  observe  and  study  nature,  and, 
consequently,  to  imitate  it. 

In  the  comparisons  which  are  made  between  the  difierent 
tastes  which  have  reigned,  or  do  still  reig)n,  in  different  aees  and 
countries,  and  that  which  we  acknowledge  to  be  exclusively 
good  taste,  we  should  not  decide  according  to  the  majority  of 
votes,  because  the  majority  is  necessarily  composed  of  people 
ignorant  of  art  Every  kind  of  taste  which  results  oply  frpm 
the  mechanism  of  instinct,  or  which  belongs  to  the  irregular 
influence  of  local  or  temporary  causes,  and  does  not  rest  on  the 
study  of  nature,  cannot  enter  into  comparison  with  what  we  cali 
good  taste;  inasmuch  as  it  is  certain  that  good  taste  ori- 
ginated among  the  people  most  capable  of  imitating  nature,  and 
in  the  country  where  all  sorts  of  circumstances  favoured  its 
study,  and,  if  we  may  so  say,  necessitated  artists  to  penetrate  to 
the  grand  principles  of  their  model  (nature),  and  to  derive  from 
it  all  possible  results  and  consequences.  Taste,  considered  as  » 
manner  of  observing  and  imitating  nature,  cannot  arrive  at  tha 
point  of  atteining  the  best  manner  of  doing  so,  but  by  the  most 
perfect  knowledge  of  tlie  principles  of  this  kind  of  imitation.  As 
these  principles  are  constant  and  invariable  (often  as  they  are 
misunderstcK>d),  it  always  happens  that  what  is  termed  good 
taste  reappears  and  reassumes  its  empire  as  soons  as  it  finds 
men  and  times  sufficiently  enlightened  to  feel  the  necessity  of 
i^ecurring  to  its  first  principles :  and,  it  will  be  observed,  tha^  ia 
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reappearing  in  the  same  shape,  this  taste  will  always  show  itself 
to  be  the  good ;  while  false,  or  bad  taste,  will  reproduce  itself 
under  a  hundred  diffisrent  forms :  whieh  is  to  be  expected,  be- 
cause fidse,  or  bad,  taste  wants  a  fixed  principle^  or,  if  it  be 
jdlowed  to  hare  any  prindple  at  all,  it  is  that  of  never  acknow- 
ledging any. 

Sect.  III.  Of  Tasie  in  its  distinctive  Character. -^To  finish 
explaining  the  principal  acceptations  of  the  word  ■  Taste,  in  its 
connection  with  the  language  of  the  arts,  we  must  add,  that  we 
likewise  take  this  word  in  a  sense  something  like  an  individual 
juanner  or  physiogmmiy,  when  it  is  applied  either  to  times  or 
countries  which  have  cultivated,  or  do  cultivate,  the  fine  arts 
with  success;  or  to  the  artists  of  difierent  schools,  cmt  to  their 
prodoctions.  Itis  certainly  and  exclusively  of  the  manner  and 
method  (whatever.it  may  be  in  the  same  principles  of  imitation) 
that  they  say,  the  Italian,  Florentine,  Venetian,  French,  Flemish 
taste^  &c.  These  diversities  of  style  are  only  the  varieties  of 
the  same  taste,  or,  if  it  is  preferred,  dialects  of  the  same  language. 
All  these  schools  are  united  among  themselves  by  a  community 
of  principles;  but  each,  having  cultivated  one  part  in  pr^rence 
to  others,  distinguishes  itself  either  by  a  superiority  in  one  styles 
or  by  an  inferiority  in  another.  The  word  Taste,  inasmuch 
as  it  signifies  the. distinctive  character  of  the  works  of  eadi 
master,  presents  still  a  shade  of  difference  in  its  acceptation. 
Properly  speaking,  it  might  be  pretended  that  there  are  as  many 
tastes  as  artists.  Taste  would  then  signify  individual  physiogbp 
nomy,  personal  variety,  or  else  every  one's  peculiar  mode  of  aetion. 

It  is  for  this  reason  we  say,  the  peculiar  taste  of  each  artist,  to 
express  the  inclination  he  has  for  a  certain  branch  of  the  art,  or 
the  preference  he  gives  to  one  kind  of  subject  more  than  another. 
This  we  sometimes  call  natural  taste,  because  it  appears  (if  we 
may  so  say)  to  be  innate,  and  is  derived  from  an  indination 
which  is  apparendy  received  from  nature. 

AH  these  notions,  as  may  be  perceived,  are  as  applicable  to 
architecture,  as  to  other  arts.  The  different  styles  of  architecture 
are  distinguished  by  giving  them  the  name  of  tastes.  We  say 
the  taste  of  Gbrecian,  Roman,  or  Modern  architecture,  the  Gothic 
taste,  the  Egyptian  taste.  This  word  may  then  be  considered 
as  sometimes  synonymous  with  principles,  sometimes  with  style, 
and  sometimes  with  caprice. 

How  much  will  an  art  condemned  to  lend  itself  to  the  variable 
wants  of  society,  the  triie  model  for- which  is  an  understanding 
of  the  moral  law  of  nature,  and  the  combinations  and  effects  of 
which  cannot  be  calculated  by  any  material  type  or  figured- 
how  much,  we  repeat,  will  it  be  exposed  to  become  the  sport  of 
imaginative  fancies,  of  paradoxes,  of  the  spirit  of  systematic 
exclusion^  and  of  the  mutability  of  the  spirit  of  innovation  ? 
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Art.  IV.    Remarh  on  Competition  Plans,  S^c*    By  Hostis^ 

Every  person,  whose  attention  has  been  in  the  least  degr&c 
directed  to  architecture,  must  have  observed  that,  in  the  present 
day,  the. practice  of  procuring  plans  for  buildings,  by  public 
competition,  is  becoming  more  and*more  prevalent.     It  is,  per- 
haps, only  of  late  years  that  this  custom  has  been  generally  acted 
upon  ;  and  it  is  more  commonly  employed  in  the  case  of  public 
buildings  than  in  those  of  a  private  nature.     When  a  public 
building  is  about  to  be  erected,  the  parties  advertise  a  descrip- 
tion of  what  is  wanted ;  offering,  generally,  a  premium  for  the 
best  plan,  or  for  that  which  sb^l  be  finally  adopted.  Sometimes 
the  successful  competitors  have  nothing  for  their  reward  but 
that  of  being  employed  to  conduct  the  work,  for  which  they  are 
paid  as  in  ordinary  cases.     The  plans  submitted  are,  or  should 
be,  distinguished  by  a  private  mark,  referring  to  a  sealed  letter 
sent  by  the  competitor,  in  which  his  real  address  is  to  be  found  ; 
and  it  not  unfrequently  happens  that  there  will  be  from  forty  to 
fitly  of  such  plans  sent  in,  varying,  of  course,  in  equally  nume- 
rous degrees  of  merit     Not  a  few  of  these  drawings  are  the 
result  of  great  labour,  seldom  occupying  the  time  of  the  compe- 
titor for  less  than  three  weeks ;  and,  if  the  building  be  very 
extensive,  and  the  design  well  matured,  having  employed  his 
sole  attention  for  months   together.     The  unsuccessful   com- 
petitor, consequently,  sustains  a  very  serious   loss;   as  he  is 
not  like  the  landscape  or   figure  painter,  who  can  carry  his 
drawings  to  the  market:  the  plans  of  the  architect  can  be  of  no 
use  but  for  the  purpose  for  which  they  were  originally  intended. 
In  fact,  there  cannot  be,  in  any  other  profession,  a  competition 
which  requires  such  a  sacrifice  on  the  part  of  the  competitor  as 
in  architecture;  and,  were  this  sufiiciendy  impressed  on  the 
public  mind,  there  can  be  no  doubt  but  the  labours  of  the  archi- 
tect would,  in  all  such  cases,  be  more  duly  appreciated,  and,  at 
least,  rewarded  with  an  impartial  distribution  of  justice. 

It  may  here  be  remarked,  that  sufficient  time  is  seldom 
allowed  by  the  advertisers  for  preparing  the  plans ;  for  it  will  be 
confessed  by  every  architect,  that  the  faults  of  his  composition 
will  be  easier  detected  by  himself  after  it  has  been  laid  aside  for 
|Ek  time:  we  should  say,  therefore,  that  six  months  at  least  should 
be  given,  or  even  a  longer  period,  according  as  the  subject  may 
require. 

Although  the  system  of  competition  in  architecture  is  accom- 
panied with  no  small  expense  to  the  parties  competing,  yet  it 
cannot  be  denied  that,  when  rightly  conducted,  it  is  conducive 
to  the  greatest  advantages  to  the  public,  and  is  the  only  true 
method  of  eliciting  the  brightest  talents  of  the  country ;  especially 
when,  the  premium  held  out  is  of  sufficient  value  to  induce  pro- 
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ficient  ardiitecls  to  come  forward  with  their  works :  and»  surdjrt 
the  erection  of  a  building  which  Ls  destined  to  continue  for  ages, 
standing  forth  to  posterity  as  an  tzample  of  the  architectural 
genius  of  our  time,  is  not  unworthy  of  the  most  assiduous  atteiH 
don.  The  practice  has  also  a  beneficial  effecti  in  afibrding  to  a 
young  architect  facilities,  which  he  could  not  otherwise  possessy 
of  pushing  himself  forward.  Priyate  competition  plans  are 
sometimcss  required,  where  the  ccnnpetitors  are  previously  chosen 
out,  and  where  all  are  paid  a  certain  amount  for  their  trouble, 
whether  suecessiul  or  not:  this  is  certainly  the  most  liberal 
method,  and  should  be  adopted  where  the  funds  are  sufficient. 

In  moat  cases  where  a  decbion  is  made  on  competition  plans, 
the  judges  consist  of  men  who  are  but  indifferently  qualified  for 
the  taw ;  and  whose  fancy  is  easily  carried  away  by  a  gaudy 
picture,  the  intrinsic  merits  of  which  they  are  incapable  of 
appreciating ;  or,  perhaps,  by  a  design  which  has  nothing  else  to 
recommend  it  but  that  of  being  so  commonplace  in  its  character 
as  to  be  more  iamiliar  to  their  ideas  than  one  of  high^  preten- 
sions. Indeed,  it  is  not  to  be  supposed  that  men,  whose  pursuits 
of  life  are  so  totally  unconnected  with  the  subject  as  never  even 
to  have  led  them  to  the  inspection  of  a  simple  plan  of  a  houses 
should  be  able  to  form  a  correct  judgment  of  a  number  of  ela- 
borate  drawings*  It  often  happens,  indeed,  that  the  judges  are 
so  bewildered  with  the  brilliant  display  before  them,  that  they 
readily  give  way  to  some  almost  equally  ignorant  but  pretending 
builder,  to  whom  they  look  up  as  to  the  architectural  oracle  of 
their  body ;  and  i^ho,  it  may  be  supposed,  will  not  let  slip  such 
an  opportuni^  of  serving  his  own  ends.  This  may,  perhaps, 
be  thought  rather  an  uncharitable  conclusion;  but,  certainly, 
there  is  but  too  much  reason  to  fear  that  sinister  influences  have^ 
in  many  cases,  had  an  undue  weight :  and  it  is  the  particular 
object  of  this  article  to  point  out  tliese  grievances. 

On  such  occasions  as  that  we  are  just  referring  to^  the  most 
obyious  method  of  proceeding,  and  that  which  would  be  the 
most  entirely  free  from  all  suspicion  of  partiality,  would  be,  to 
name  two  or  more  architects,  of  acknowledged  celebrity  in  their 
profession  (and  residing  at  a  distance),  to  whom  the  plans  should 
be  sent  for  final  decision.  Care  should  also  be  taken  by  all 
judges,  in  forming  their  decision,  to  keep  in  mind  the  terms  of 
the  competition ;  for,  although  the  value  or  cost  of  the  building 
required  by  the  advertisement  be  strictly  attended  to  by  some 
competitors,  yet  there  are  others  who  will  disregard  it;  and  will 
produce  an  el^ant  desi^,  although  its  expense  should  be 
double  the  stipulated  estimate;  and  who,  by  this  trick,  may 
blind  the  judgment  of  the  umpires,  and  carry  off  the  prize. 

The  undue  means  which  are  sometimes  resorted  to  by  com- 
petitors, to  forward  their  own  cause,   are  disgraceful  in   the 
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extreme:  soitie  have  been  Ictlown  openly  to  carry  about  tKei^ 
desi^Sy  fbr  the  purpose  of  procuring  votes  before  the  general 
ttdiibition ;  some  unfairly  «ttach  their  names  to  their  plans 
(instead  of  using  a  private  mark,  as  they  ought  to  do),  in  the 
liope  that  their  nriends  may  exert  undue  influence  in  their  favour^ 
CMT  fh>m  a  vain  confidence  in  their  own  importance,  which  lead^ 
them  to  expect  that  the  name  alone  will  produce  a  favourable 
impression ;  and  some  have  even  been  known,  surreptitiously^ 
to  withdraw  their  designs  from  the  exhibition,  in  order  to  add 
improvements  which  have  been  suggested  by  the  designs  of 
another :  nay,  such  is  the  total  want  of  principle,  and  disregard 
of  justice  to  the  competitors^  shown  in  some  cases,  that  an  instance 
could  be  brought  forward  where  one  of  the  competitors  was 
appointed  the  judge !  This  competitor  judge  most  naturally 
gave  his  decision  in  favour  of  his  own  designs ;  and  the  unsuc- 
cessful competitors  were  dismissed  with  the  most  cogent  and 
satisfactory  argument  that  **  the  judge  was  a  man  of  such  respect^ 
ability,  that  he  would  not  have  chosen  his  own  design  unless  he 
had  considered  it  the  best !  "  Is  it  possible  to  conceive  that 
language  could  be  so  sophisticated  as  to  apologise  for  such  con-* 
duct?  Thus  it  is  that  nine  out  of  ten  competitions  are  decided  i 
and  thus  are  the  architects  treated  who  have  spent  a  large  por- 
tion of  their  valuable  time  for  the  benefit  of  the  public.  It  must 
be  adcnowledged,  however,  that  isolated  cases  occur,  though 
few  and  far  between,  where  no  complaints  of  this  nature  can  be 
made,  and  where  fair  play  has  been  allowed  to  have  had  full 
scope.  The  Tron  Church  steeple,  Edinburgh,  erected,  in  1828,' 
by  the  architects  Messrs^  R.  and  R.  Dickson,  may  be  mentioned 
as  an  instance  of  fiiir  competition :  the  choice  of  the  plan  reflectii 
the  highest  credit  upon  the  then  magistrates  of  the  city,  who 
tnade  their  election  from  a  great  number  of  designs.  Ckmsider- 
ing  its  cost,  this  steeple,  for  aptness,  originality,  and  picturesque 
b^ty,  can  scarcely  be  surpassed  in  any  country.  It  would  not 
be  easy  to  cite  many  instances  of  the  same  kind  in  Scotland ;  but 
we  may  meiktion  another,  viz. :  Burns's  monument  at  Ayr,  by 
Thomas  Hamilton,  Esq.,  of  Edinburgh.  This  is  an  exquisite 
gem  of  Grecian  architecture ;  of  which  school  its  tasteful  archi- 
tect is  a  distinguished  disciple.  Finally,  it  is  evident  that  the 
grievance  here  complained  of,  and  which  calls  so  loudly  for 
redress,  is  in  no  way  amenable  to  the  civil  law ;  unless  in  such 
a  case  as  we  have  before  hinted  at,  viz.  where  the  judges  do  not 
abide  by  the  advertised  terms  of  the  competition.  Even  in  suclf 
cases,  we  are  not  sure  how  far  they  lay  themselves  open  to  have 
(heir  proceedings  legiilly  called  in  question ;  so  that  an  appeal 
casx  only  be  made  to  the  moral  rectitude  of  society :  and  we 
have  no  doubt  that  the  evil  only  requires  to  be  fairly  exposed, 
to  be,  in  time^  totally  eradicated. 
Edinburgh^  Oct.  18S4. 
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the  external  openings  of  their  ventilators  are  nearly^  if  not 
exactly,  at  the  same  adtitude.  Th^  are  not,  however,  of  eqnal 
temperature ;  and  that  is  an  equivalent  to  a  siphon,  at  least  it 
makes  one*  The  space  c  is  occupied  as  living-rooms  and  other 
close  apartments ;  the  space  ^  is  a  sale  shop,  continually  open 
to  the  air;  and  it  has,  also,  glass  all  round.  The  apartments  a 
and  tf  also  front  the  north ;  b  and  c  the  south.  In  a  there  are, 
in  all,  sevoi  windows;  and  in  b  there  are  only  three:  the  con- 
sequence of  this  is,  that  the  roof,  walls,  and  floor  of  b  are  always 
wanner  than  those  of  a ;  and  this,  acting  on  the  air  trithin, 
makes  it  of  unequal  buoyancy ;  while  the  current,  being  thus 
set  towards  6,  that  room  receives  all  the  heat  generated  in  a ; 
and  thus  the  siphon  is  made  out  most  effe<^ually. 

In  order  to  prevent  these  evils,  it  is  in  the  contemplation  of 
the  proprietors  to  conduct  the  air  from  the  roof  of  the  room  a, 
in  a  tube,  to  an  adjacent  flue ;  and  either  to  carry  up  this  flue 
to  a  sufficient  height,  so  as  to  give  buoyancy  to  the  air  within  it, 
or  else  to  surrouiul  the  ventilating  tube  with  the  flue  of  a  furnace 
kept  in  a  garret  for  the  purpose.  The  former  would  be  the 
most  economical  method ;  and  it  would  require  no  attention  to 
keep  it  in  action ;  it  would  also  be,  in  every  other  respect,  the 
most  advisable  alteration,  if  the  neighbours  were  not  to  object 
to  the  increased  height  o£  a  chimney  top.  Either  of  these  ar- 
rangements, with  the  addition  of  an  equalising  ventilator,  so  as 
to  give  command  over  the  rate  of  ventilation,  would  remove 
every  objection.  I  may  mention,  however,  that,  independent  of 
any  alteration  in  the  present  mode  of  ventilating,  it  would  be 
greatly  promoted  by  allowing  a  greater  flow  of  cold  air  into  b. 

Fig.  ]  1.  is  a  longitudinal  section  of  the  Edinburgh  Theatre 
Royal.    I  have  made  the  sketch  merely  from  recoll^tion,  as  at 

this  season  the 
house  18  shut. 
In  this  figure^ 
a  is  the  pit;  6, 
the  stage;  c  c 
are  galleries ; 
and  d  the  place 
of  the  curtain. 
The  end  {b)  of 
the  house  fronts 
the  south.  The 
roofs  and  open- 
ings above  the  stage  are  much  higher  than  those  above  the  pit. 
When  the  curtain  is  drawn  up,  the  heated  air  in  the  theatre 
rushes  into  the  space  above  the  stage,  and  thereby  causes  a 
partial  exhaustion  within  the  lower  part  of  the  house,  which 
permits  the  heavier  air  without  to  rush  down   through   the 
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ventilator  {e\  and  to  extinguish  the  lights  that  are  immediately 
l)eIow  it.  Again,  whenever  the  curtain  is  let  down,  there  is  a 
sensible  want  of  ventilation ;  because,  although,  at  that  time,  a 
slight  degree  of  air  may  penetrate  through  the  curtain,  it  is  not 
sufficient ;  and  the  only  use  of  the  ventilator  (e)  seems  to  be  to 
blow  out  the  lights.  I  do  not  think,  however,  that  the  tube  of 
the  ventilator,  at  any  time,  passed  at  once  from  the  roof  to  the 
ceiling,  as  in  the  drawing,  but  from  the  roof  only ;  which  makes 
bad  worse,  as,  in  that  case,  the  vitiated  air  becomes  cold  between 
the  ceiTing  and  the  roof  previously  to  its  expected  exit.  At  the 
present  time,  the  ventilators  seem  to  be  large  openings  in  the 
roof  in  the  form  of  storm-head  or  garret  windows.  Indeed, 
although  the  worthy  manager  were  to  make  as  many  ventilators 
as  his  purse  could  adroit  of,  he  would  not  be  able  to  obtain 
proper  ventilation,  unless  he  carried  up  the  ventilating  tube  to  a 
height  far  above  every  other  pai*t  of  his  open  house ;  or  else 
made  it  the  envelope  of  the  flue  of  a  furnace  in  some  one  of  the 
chambers  near  the  top  of  the  building.  This,  with  an  equalising 
ventilator,  would  give  him  complete  control  not  only  over  the 
ventilation  of  the  house,  but  over  the  feelings  of  his  audience ; 
and  were  he  to  wish,  at  any  time,  to  increase,  at  no  expense, 
the  effect  of  his  exhibition  of  the  poisoned  cup,  or  the  dagger, 
he  could  do  it  nicely  by  letting  down  the  damper. 

We  have,  in  this  instance,  also,  evidently  a  siphon.  The  cham- 
ber b  occupies  only  the  middle  of  the  house,  with  tiers  of  close 
apartments  on  each  side ;  it  is  therefore  naturally  warmer  than 
the  body  of  the  house,  which  is  also  much  lower ;  it  thereby 
causes  the  current  to  flow  into  i,  and,  by  increasing  its  temper- 
ature, causes  it  to  draw  more  strongly.  From  what  has  been 
said,  it  will  be  obvious  that  any  attempt  to  ventilate  a  bed- 
room, or  any  other  apartment,  by  opening  a  window,  is  an 
absurdity;  that,  even  when  the  apartments  are  in  the  upper 
story  of  the  house,  the  exit  of  air  must  depend  upon  the  force 
and  direction  of  the  wind,  and  upon  the  degree  of  warmth  in 
any  other  apartment  of  the  house.  It  will  also  be  discovered 
that  the  action  of  flues  does  not  always  depend  upon  their 
construction;  but  upon  their  situation  relative  to  other  apart^ 
ments,  and  to  their  temperature ;  circumstances  over  which  it 
is  absurd  to  expect  an  architect,  a  piioi'i^  to  have  any  control. 

Taking  the  Assembly  Rooms  as  an  example,  let  the  flues  in 
a  and  b  be  equally  well  constructed,  and  the  air  in  the  flues 
kept  at  an  equal  degree  of  buoyancy  by  equal  fires ;  still  the 
two  flues  would  not  act  at  the  same  time ;  for,  the  air  in  a  being 
exhausted  by  the  rarefying  power  of  &,  it  would  also  exhaust, 
and  so  entirely  prevent  the  action  of  the  flue  in  a. 

In  conclusion,  I  hope  I  may  be  permitted  to  state  that  these 
subjects,  in  connection  with  warming  (which,  by  the  way,  admits 
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of  many  improvements,  both  in  point  of  economy  and  efficacy), 
are  of  such  a  nature  chat  no  prescription  for  them  can  be  given 
so  as  to  suit  every  case.  On  the  contrary,  they  can  only  be 
entrusted  with  safety  to  those  persons  who  have  made  them  their 
study,  and  are  able  to  suit  arrangements  to  existing  circum- 
stances. Architects  are  not,  in  general,  to  be  employed :  their 
whole  study  is  only  to  produce  proper  effect,  strength,  and  fit- 
ness of  design. 

Jameses  Square,  Edinburgh,  Jtdy  8.  1834. 


Art.  VIII.  An  Account  qfihe  Origin  and  Progress  of  heating  Hoi' 
houses  and  other  Buildings  by  the  Application  ana  Circulation  of 
Hot  Water ^  instead  of  by  Fuel  or  Steam.  By  George  Cottam, 
Esq.  F.H.S.  Z.S.,  Associate  Member  of  the  Institution  of  Civil 
Engineers. 

(Contmuedfrom  Vol.  I.  p.  367.) 

The  next  attempt,  in  order  of  date,  at  heating  by  hot  water, 
appears  to  be  an  apparatus  applied  to  a  frame  for  growing 
cucumbers,  where  the  required  heat  was  obtained  through  the 
medium  of  hot  water,  instead  of  dung.  This  expedient  was 
resorted  to  by  Mr.  Richard  Weston  of  Leicester,  who  forwarded 
the  following  glowing  account  of  the  merits  of  his  plan,  in  1800, 
to  the  Repertory  of  Arts,  old  series,  vol.  xiii. 

^^  Hot  dung  is  often  very  difficult  to  be  procured,  and  in  many 
places  dear.  It  is  several  days  before  it  can  be  brought  to  a 
proper  temperature  of  heat ;  and  the  steam  from  it  frequently 
destroys  the  plants  in  a  very  short  time.  The  heat  of  a  bea 
often  suddenly  declines ;  and  the  plants  suffer  before  dung  can 
be  procured  of  a  proper  degree  of  heat.  By  forming  beds  with 
flues  to  receive  hot  water,  assistance  can  instantly  be  given  by 
only  waiting  till  water  can  be  boiled.  The  principal  use  of  such 
a  bed  is  for  raising  early  cucumbers,  melons,  asparagus,  radishes, 
mushrooms,  strawberries,  and  many  other  vegetables.  It  may 
be  applied  for  forcing  roses,  hyacindis,  and  other  flowers,  early 
in  spring ;  also  for  raising  tender  annual  flowers,  and  for  acce- 
lerating the  growth  of  the  seeds  and  cuttings  of  valuable  exotic 
plants.  On  a  larger  scale  it  may  be  applied  for  forcing-houses 
for  fruit;  also  for  pines,  when  you  would  wish  to  turn  wem  out 
of  pots  and  plant  them  in  the  earth.  Alpine  strawberries  may 
be  raised  in  all  the  winter  months,  and  the  other  sorts  early  in 
spring.  One  hundred  and  eighty  plants,  at  6  in.  asunder,  may 
be  planted  in  a  frame  of  9  ft.  long.  Its  particular  merit  con- 
sbts  in  its  enabling  you  to  apply  any  degree  of  heat  you  please 
to  the  roots  of  plants  while  growing,  without  disturbing  or 
scorching  them.     In  small  gardens  it  is  particularly  useful ;  it 
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amids  the  litter  And  dirt  always  attending  hotbeds  made  of 
du«g^  and  will  be  worth  two  thirds  of  its  first  cost. 

.  ^^  This  is  calculated  for  a  9ft.  frame:  the  pipes  will  contain 
about-  7  gallons,  and  only  require  to  be  filled  for  the  night; 
except  in  case  of  a  cold  d&y,  and  then  it  will  require  to  be  filled 
again  in  the  iporniogk  From  observadan,  it  is  found  that  the 
plants  grow  more  in  the  night,  from  the  admission  of  the  steam, 
than  they  do  in  the  daytime,  as  it  acts  upon  them  as  a  natural 
warm  dew.  The  flue  should  be  covered  with  earth,  about  8  or 
9  in.  thick,  but  at  first  only  that  depth  near  the  plants,  and  then 
by  degrees,  all  over  the  bed,  as  the  plants  extend  themselves. 
A  small  ^ermometer  should  be  placed  6  in.  deep  in  the  earth, 
which  will  always  inform  you  of  the  heat  of  the  bed;  and  it  should 
stand  at  about  90^ 

'  *^  Fig.  12»  shows  the  plan  of  a  hotbed  with  a  water  flue. 
« ^  a  a,  A  hotbed  firame  of  three  lights,  9  ft.  long,     b  b  b,  An 


oval  leaden  pipe,  3  in.  diameter,  to  be  placed  in  the  centre  of 
the  -  hotbed,  and  filled  with  boiling  water  towards  evening,  r, 
An  upright  pipe,  1  in.  diameter,  to  fill  the  oval  pipe,  d,  A 
pipe,  1  in.  diameter,  to  draw  off  the  water  when  cold,  e  €,  Two 
pipes  placed  upright,  1  ft.  long  each,  2  in.  diameter,  to  let  the 
air  out  while  filling,  and  to  warm  the  bed  with  hot  steam,  when 
necessary,  and  with  a  cock  to  each,  yy*^  Three  cucumber 
plants  under  each  light,  gj  A  thermometer,  placed  6  in.  in  the 
earth. 

^  A  thin  board,  S  in.  broad,  full  of  holes,  must  be  laid  upon 
the  flues  [pipes],  to  prevent  the  roots  from  being  burned  by 
touching  the  leaden  pipes." 

In  the  same  volume  of  the  Repertory^  a  correspondent  at 
Hampton  Court  recommends  the  growing  of  pines,  and  gives 
instructioBs  for  building  stoves  for  that  purpose,  with  the  fol- 
lowing directions  for  heating  them  by  the  circulation  of  hot 
water :  — 
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"  In  building  the  stOYe,  it  will  be  a  great  improvement  to  have 
a  cast-iron  stove  and  boiler  placed  over  the  furnace ;  at  least  a 
boiler,  to  supply  a  water  flue  or  two,  which  in  spring  will  be 
found  very  convenient  for  raising  cucumbers,  melons,  strawbei^ 
ries,  &c.,  also  a  pit  for  the  succession  of  pine  plants/' 

In  a  note,  a  reference  is  made  to  Mr.  Weston's  plan. 


Art.  IX.     Architectural  Maxims, 

The  Simplicity  which  is  the  result  of  study  and  cultivation  19 
the  very  reverse  of  the  chilling  nakedness  produced  by  the 
absence  alone  of  greater  decoration.  True  simplicity  is  rather 
heightened  than  diminished  by  attentive  finish.  Without  this 
latter  recommendation,  it  is  apt  to  degenerate  into  meanness,  in 
the  same  manner  as  mere  simplicity  of  language,  unaided  by 
good  taste,  is  apt  to  fall  into  slovenliness  on  the  one  hand,  or 
childish  silliness  on  the  other.  -^  Leeds. 

Unity  of  Composition.  —  Whatever  mode  of  composition  is 
adopted  in  any  part  of  a  building  ought  to  be  continued  through- 
out, not  only  the  elevation,  but  the  interior*  For  example, 
when  the  windows  have  architraves  or  facings  in  the  more 
conspicuous  parts,  facings  of  some  sort  ought  not  to  be  omitted 
in  any  other  part  of  the  elevation,  even  in  those  which  are 
comparatively  obscure.  Also,  when  arched  windows  or  other 
openings,  prevail  in  one  side  of  a  building,  they  ought  to  pre- 
dominate in. every  other  side.  The  first  of  these  maxims  19 
sinned  against  in  the  new  Goldsmiths'  Hall,  where  the  most 
elaborate  architraves  are  applied  to  the  windows  in  one  firont, 
and  none  at  all  to  several  of  the  windows  in  the  other.  The 
second  is  equally  sinned  against  in  the  General  Post  Office ;  all 
the  openings  of  which,  in  ue  grand  entrance  front,  are  square- 
headed,  wnile  many  of  those  in  the  back  front  are  arched. 
Where  arches  are  employed  to  cover  openings  in  a  buildkrgy 
keystones,  projecting  and  ornamented,  so  as  to  tbrm  conspicuous 
features,  ought  not  to  be  employed  in  one  part,  and  not  in  an- 
other, unless  for  some  very  obvious  reason. 

Chimney  Shafts.  —  It  is  neither  absolutely  necessary  always  to 
show,  nor  to  ornament  chimney  shafts  in  a  dwelUng ;  but,  when 
they  are  shown,  consistency,  and  the  necessity  of  unity  and 
force  of  expression,  require  that  they  should  be  shown  con- 
spicuously, and  ornamented  throughout ;  and  that,  when  they 
are  concealed,  they  should  be  concealed  entirely. 

Extraordinary  Effects  in  buildings,  as  in  landscape  scenery, 
and  in  every  other  department  of  the  fine  arts,  are  beyond  the 
reach  of  rules. 
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Art.  I.  Beytrage  zur  JEslhetik  der  Baukunst^  SfC.  Von  J.  H-  Wolff. 
Esthetics  of  Architecture,  &c.  Gr.  8vo,  mit  28  kupfertafeln. 
Letpzfg,  1834. 

A  WORK  like  the  present,  substituting  liberal  enquiry  for 
pedantic  superstition,  and  sound  criticism  and  reasoning  for 
blind  and  indiscriminate  admiration,  has  long  been  wanted.  The 
volume  is,  it  appears,  intended  as  the  precursor  of  another  trea- 
tise, ii^  which  the  same  analytical  investigation  will  be  applied  to 
dJIEer^Qt  filyh^ ;  consequently,  the  author  here  confines  himself 
to  the  examination  of  Grecian  architectnre.  The  scope  of  hia 
enquiries  is  excellent ;  nor  is  the  publication  itself  by  any  means 
ili-timed,  thei'e  being  evidently  a  disposition  abroad  to  abjure 
maiv  points  of  doctrine  hitherto  regarded  as  both  irrefragable 
and  satisfactory,  and  to  adopt  more  enlightened  views.  Up  to 
the  present  time,  as  the  author  himself  remarks,  scarcely  any 
atteofpt  has  been,  made  to  elucidate,  consistently  and  at  length, 
the  principles  and  real  asthetic  motives  of  ancient  architecture, 
by.ide^r^  showing  how  the  whole  of  it  has  been  developed  in 
perfect  accordance  with  them :  even  allowing  that  such  accord* 
anoe  might  occasionally  be  unpremeditated,  the  result  of  oo- 
inddenoe  rather  than  intention,  or,  at  any  rate,  arising  from 
intuitive  taste  rather  than  calculating  forethought. 

While  others  havie  contented  themselves  with  pointing  out 
tolerably  obvious  beauties  and  analogies,  or  have  not  so  much 
laid  open,  as  insisted  upon,  the  merits  they  ascribe  to  Grecian 
architecture,  Professor  WoliF  has  endeavoured  to  penetrate  into 
its  very  arcan%  its  innermost  spirit,  to  reveal  all  the  more  latent, 
yet  not,  on  that  account,  less  influential,  causes  of  its  harmony 
and  grace. 

Until  these  are  investigated  and  understood,  until  we  have 
ascertained  not  the  rules  but  the  principles  which  directed  the 
Greeks,  in  vain  do  we  strive  even  to  approach  them.  We  may 
cwy«  but  we  cannot  imitate,  them ;  we  may  produce,  raecbani- 
cally,  a  likeness  as  to  particular  parts,  yet  it  will  be  one  devoid 
of  feeling,  intelligence,  vitality.  Neither  have  we  any  clew 
whereby  we  may  guide  ourselves  a  single  step  farther,  in  the 
Slime  direction,  where  the  positive  authority  of  antiquity  fails  us. 
With  very  few  exceptions,  the  great  and  inherent  vice  of  modern 
<*  Classical '^  architecture  has  been,  that  we  are  content  to  produce 
mere  compilations  of  detached  beauties,  scarcely  ever  consist* 
ently  with  the  true  character  of  the  style  professedly  aimed  at ; 
and,  not  unfi^uendy,  so  as  to  form  the  most  heterogeneous 
combinations. 

There  is  much  instructive  and  ingenious  reasoning  in  M. 
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WoIfPs  book;  with,  occasionally,  some  that  U  likely  to  be 
deemed,  in  this  country  at  least,  too  refined  and  speculative ; 
yet  which,  nevertheless,  tends  to  bring  out  many  occult  points 
highly  deserving  consideration.  Among  them  we  may  instance 
what  certainly  never  struck  us  before,  and  what  he  assumes  to 
be  a  law  governing  intercolumniation ;  according  to  which,  a 
series  of  columns  was  made  to  exhibit  a  succession  of  squares 
or  intervals  blended  together.  Without  the  accompanying  plate, 
we  cannot  hope  to  explain  this  very  intelligibly ;  yet  may  remark 
that  this  system  gives  the  height  of  the  column  as  the  measure 
from  the  axis  of  one  column  to  that  of  some  other.  For  instasKe, ' 
supposing  the  fourth  column  to  be  placed  at  that  mterval  from ' 
the  first  that  produces  the  first  sciuare;  the  second  and 'fifth,  the' 
seoimd  square ;  the  third  and  sixth,  the  third  square;  and  so  on. ' 
Or,  should  the  intercolumns  be  desired  narrower,  the  first  and 
fifth,  the  second  and  sixth  columns,  must  have  their  centres  as- 
wide  apart  as  the  columns  are  high.  '' 
In  opposition  to  Vitruvius  and  Vitrnvianists,  the  professor 
contends  strongly  (we  might  say,  proves)  that  the  forms  oF  Greek- 
architecture  are  derived  from  constructions  in  stone,  not  in  tim- 
ber ;  which  iatter,  he  convinces  ns,  must  have  led  to  very  diflSereni 
modifications,  and  altogether  another  system. 

Beyond  giving  this  slight  indication  as  to  its  suUect  and  con- 
tents, we  cannot  now  continue  our  remarks  on  Fh>fes8or  Wolfi^s 
book.  Were  we  to  attempt  any  more,  we  should  certainly  be 
seduced  into  writing  a  longer  article  than  could  be  admitted  into 
the  present  NumTOr.  We  are  of  opinion,  however,  that  we 
have  said  quite  sufficient  to  show  the  important  object  the  writer 
has  in  view,  and  how  exceedingly  valuable  an  addition  his 
volume  b  to  what  we  already  possess  in  architectural  criticism^ 
It  is  not  a  mere  elementary  work,  but  one  to  be  perused,  or, 
we  ought  rather  to  say,  carefully  studied,  by  those  who  are 
already  tolerably  conversant  with  the  mere  matSinel  of  Grecian 
architecture.  At  the  same  time,  it  is  calculated  to  prove  essen- 
tially beneficial  even  to  mere  beginners,  if  taken  up  as  an  auxi- 
liary to  their  other  studies ;  because  it  will  prevent  their  imbibinj^ 
errors,  afterwards  to  be  discarded ;  and  because,  while  it  will 
serve  to  impart  a  higher  relish  to  what  they  learn,  it  cannot  fail 
to  produce  most  useful  habits  of  rational  enquiry  and  investi- 
gation. This  scanty  notice  of  it  will  suffice  to  call  the  attentioii 
of  those  to  the  book  who  can  peruse  it  in  the  original ;  and^ 
should  we  have  reason  to  think  that  a  farther  account  of  it  would 
be  acceptable  to  those  who  caonot,  we  may  probably  return  to  it, 
and  give  some  translated  extracts  from  it. 
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Art.  n.  O/*  the  Resources  of  Design  in  the  Architecture  of  Greece^ 
Egypty  and  other  Countries,  obtained  by  the  Studies  of  the  Arthi* 
tects  of  those  Countries  from  Nature.  By  H.  W.  Inwood,  F.S.A., 
.,  AuUior  of  a  Treatise  on  the  Erechthaion  at  Atheos*  and  on  Frag- 
menis  of  Athenian  Architecturet  &c* ;  Architect,  jointly  with  W. 
Inwood,  sen*,  to  St.  Pancras  church»  Camden,  Regent  Square,  and 
Somers  chapels.   4to,  12  pagesi  3  plates.    London,  Williams,  1834. 

.  This  work  deserves  to  be  favourably  received  by  all  philo- 
sophical architects ;  because,  whatever  may  be  the  merit  of  the 
EUthoi^s  hypothesis,  he  has  ventured  to  think  for  himself,  and  to 
recommend  to  others  the  study  of  nature  in  conjunction  with  that 
of  the  remains  of  classical  antiquity.  He  might  have  brought 
forward  his  ideas  with  much  greater  force  and  effect,  bad  be 
been  a  greater  master  of  language,  and  capable  of  placing  him- 
self in  the  situation  of  those  who  know  little  of  art.  Without 
either  assenting  to,  or  dissenting  from,  his  suggestions  that  the 
flntings  of  Doric  columns  were  taken  from  reeds,  mineral  crystal- 
lisations, or  marine  shelb ;  or  that  the  mummies  of  Egypt  were 
wrapped  up  in  imitation  of  the  cocoons  of  moths,  we  may  be 
allowed  to  say  that  he  has  not  brought  forward  his  hypothesis  in 
SQcfa  a  manner  as  to  invite  the  reader  to  become  a  convert  to  it. 
However,  we  accept  it  with  friendly  feelings;  and,  to  do  Mr. 
-  Inwood  justice,  we  shall  quote  a  few  of  his  introductory  para- 
gn^s.:  — 

•*  We  cannot  contemplate  with  too  high  an  admiration  the  beautiful  pro- 
ductions of  the  ancient  architects  of  Athens  and  the  states  surrounding:  and, 
possibl^r,  we  might  aspire  to  elevate  ourselves  to  the  same  high  intellectoal 
perfection,  by  zealously  emulating  to  discover,  and  to  pursue,  the  course  of 
study  by  which  those  architects  advanced. 

•*  The  architect  of  those  periods,  it  may  readily  be  inferred,  had  one  path, 
that  led,  at  least  with  certainty,  and  probably  with  little  difficnity,  to  excel- 
lence. His  first  preparatory  steps  were  assuredly  to  pass  in  regular  order, 
and  to  obtain  complete  knowledge  of  whatever  valuable  acquisitions  in  taste 
and  genius  human  intellect  had  carefully  and  selectly  stored,  and  arrived  at,  in 
the  formation  of  Greek  architecture  up  to  his  own  time ;  he  became  then  pre- 
pared to  enter  on  the  science  of  obtaining  further  perfection,  by  his  own 
researches,  at  the  highest  resource  of  art  then  opening  to  his  view ;  which  the 
several  productions  of  nature,  in  all  ages,  presented  and  displayed,  not  only  to 
the  ancient  architects  throughout  Greece,  but  occasionally  to  those  of  other 
countries. 

**  Although  those  resources  forming  the  means  of  perfecting  the  study  and 
seience  of  architecture  lay  to  us  through  a  new  and  unexplored  territory,  it 
soon  evinces  itself  (taking  either  of  the  pure  examples  of  architecture,  as  of  a 
temple  of  Athens  or  Eleusis,  &c.)  that  the  minerals  in  the  rock  on  which  it 
stands,  gave  its  architect  a  type  for  its  cubical  and  geometrical  details;  the  shore 
nearest  adjoining  produced  shells,  of  beautifully'  varied  carving,  that  gave  the 
ei^ibellishments  ot  the  shafts  of  the  columns,  of  the  capitals,  and  of  the  roofs. 
The  plants  on  all  sides  surrounding,  the  rose,  the  acanthus,  the  honeysuckle, 
the  Iny,  the  olive,  the  vine»and  the  ivy,  gave  details  of  its  enrichments ;  so  that 
it  stood  in  beautiful  harmony  with  the  surrounding  scenery :  not  at  variance 
with  the  ever-admirable  designs  of  nature's  embellishments,  but  formed  as  to 
be  united  in  one  harmonious  series  with  them. 

**  An  instance,  tending  to  exemplify  this,  occurred  to  myself.     While 
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Undkig  in  Greece,  percdrving  groupe  of  the  echmus  on  the  little  fvojeetions  of 
rocks  on  the  shore  of  the  Corinthian  Gulf,  the  sea  just  covering  them,  the  shore, 
at  the  same  time  with  containing  these  living  examples,  a  little  further  distant 
in  the  same  view  presented  their  representation  in  stone,  in  the  bold  echinuses 
of  the  capitals  of  the  very  ancient  Doric  example  of  Corinth ;  those  of  Athens, 
and  other  examples,  being  carved  from  beantiiiil  varieties  of  the  smne.  To 
other  exwnples  of  shells  I  could  collect  in  Athens,  and  different  parts  of  Gt«ece, 
the  resemblance  wan  complete  in  different  details  of  the  Erechtheion,  the 
Parthenon,  and  other  examples.  The  cliffs,  the  mines,  and  quarries,  while 
obtainn^  the  precious  metals,  jewels,  and  varied  mai^Mes,  open  to  >^i^^  the 
geometnoal  forms  and  beauty  of  the  mineral  kingdom :  which  ace,  howtever, 
on  some  occasions,  self-evident,  without  research;  as  1  observed  extending 
over  a  considerable  surface,  and  skirting  the  pathway  of  our  mules  in  travelling 
from  Megara  towards  Delphi,  an  interesting  display  of  mineralogy,  emanatinU; 
finom,  and  decorating,  the  exterior  of  its  native  rock,  in  the  usual  hexagoniS 
bat  large  and  fine  quartz  crystals,  glistening,  and  reflecting  a  dsflsiling  intense 
li^t  from  the  sun :  a  beautiful  example  of  geometrical  form,  as  adopted  in  the 
hex^>iial  altar  at  Delos. 

**  Sut  the  philosopher  and  the  accomplished  artist  of  ancient  Greece  would 
not  select  his  type  for  study  from  limited  natnre,  as  only  immediately  sur- 
roimding  him ;  but,  expending  his  resources  throughout  all  the  coantries 
bordering  on  the  Adriatic,  the  Black,  the  Mediterranean,  the  Red  Sea,  and 
the  ocean,  would  combine  into  one  view  a  rich  store,  to  enable  him  to  add 
such  other  varieties  of  those  examples  that  had  been  selected  in  the  produc- 
tions of  Askitic  and  European  Greece,  as  to  render  his  own  works  of  art  a 
▼aned  and  beautiful  senea,  in  accordance  to  the  more  conipielie  and  vvMl 
series  of  examples  a  more  extensive  view  of  creation  presented  to  ins 
knowledge. 

^  In  opening  to  the  volume  of  nature's  designs,  to  develope  the  resources  of 
study  of  the  ancient  architects  of  Greece  and  the  surrounding  countries,  we 
trace  the  different  sciences  comprehending  the  natural  history  of  those  coun- 
tries as  yet  have  been  but  partially  investigated,  and  even  must  remain,  in  a 
measure,  lost  and  unknown  to  us;  for  how  could  the  botanist  and  entomo- 
logist of  the  present  day,  from  the  plants,  flowers,  and  insects  they  would  now 
find  in  the  too  frequently  barren  and  deserted  wastes,  declare  the  beautiful 
varieties  that  all  those  delightful  climates  and  countries  produced,  when  in 
their  behest  cultivatbn  ?  or  the  mineralogist,  from  the  mines  he  now  sees 
there  everywhere  deserted,  what  interesting  specimens,  at  the  pei^iods  of  those 
nations  flourishing,  were  obtained  ?  Perhaps,  the  most  irretrievable  branch  of 
the  Grecian  science  of  natural  history  is  that  of  the  mineral  kingdom.  We 
are,  perhaps,  never  again  likely  to  explore  the  veins  of  minerals  in  the  pre- 
cise same  spots  that  tney  did ;  and  the  same  may  also  be  considered  of  the 
fossil  kingdom,  the  interesting  specimens  of  the  different  strata  they  may 
everywhere  have  discovered  are  to  us  almost  unknown.  Nor  can  the  concho- 
logist  better  decide  on  that  branch  of  natural  history,  the  specimens  that,  in 
time  of  research,  were  everywhere  collected,  when  all  those  nations  cultivated 
and  encouraged,  for  their  own  consumption  and  manufactures,  and  for  com- 
merce, the  shelly  produce  of  their  seas  and  rivers. 

*'  We  need  not,  however,  only  seek  to  cultivate  a  knowledge  of  the  studies 
of  the  ancient  architects  of  those  nations,  by  placing  their  woSs  in  comparison 
only  with  those  everywhere  surrounding  them  in  nature,  throughout  every 
locality  they  could  have  access  to :  as,  even  on  cursory  observation,  we  per- 
ceive the  harmonious  similitude  of  nature's  productions,  between  those  in  one 
locality  and  those  in  another. 

**  And  it  must  be  to  us  a  clear  inference,  and  produces  a  convincing  and 
unerring  guide  at  the  present  day,  that,  wherever  we  perceive  a  representation 
of  any  plant,  or  of  any  maritime  or  mineral  production,  now  known  to  us, 
among  the  sculpture  of  the  Greek  ornaments,  that  it  was  certainly  a  pro- 
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ductioB  of  iMture  thej  weve  acqaainted  witb»aiid  which  aided  them  inderiTiiq; 
their  science.  And  these  repreaeatatioiiB  of  sculptured  embdUriunents  we 
find,  as  we  proceed,  throughout  the  far  greater  number  of  their  worica,  in 
design  of  flutings,  of  carving,  and  of  every  component  part  of  architecture, 
we  so  precisely  the  designs  that  nature,  in  various  examples  and  localities, 
fit^esent  to  our  view  at  me  present  day,  as  would  permit  our  inferring  that 
those  we  have  could  be  the  precisely  siooilar  specimens  to  those  diey  possepaed. 
In  all  such  remaining  instances  where  the  prototypes  that  our  knowledge  of 
aafure*8  productions  present  to  us  are  a  close  but  not  a  perfect  similitude,  we 
night,  from  such  reason  of  similitude,  infer  that  they  had  other  varieties  of 
the  same,  that  presented  to  them  prototypes  nearer  in  design  to  their  worka 
4h8n  those  at  present  known  to  us. 

**  Thus,  by  a  careful  investigation  of  every  ancient  production  of  embellishment 
«f  architecture  in  Greece,  and  even  in  comparative  instances  of  Egypt  and  other 
countries,  and  taking  the  whole  range  of  the  beautiful  productions  throughout 
nature  we  are  acquainted  with,  we  diould  be  enabled  to  discover  and  to  select 
all  the  prototvpes  in  unison  with  which  the  numerous  and  variedly  beautiful 
examples  of  design  in  architecture  were  produced.  Their  course  of  study  may, 
Ipoasibly,  by  these  means,  become  ours ;  and  we  might,  then,  emulate  to  pro- 
dace  other  and  equal  varieties  of  design  to  the  architects  of  those  penods 
whose  works  so  justly  merit  our  wonder  and  admiratioo  as  the  noblort 
teflnemenfta  of  human^genius  and  taste." 

Plate  1.  contains  outline  plans  and  elevations  of  the  shafts  of 
Doric  columns.  The  first  of  these  is  three-sided»  and  is  supposed 
to  be  an  imitation  of  the  ^'angulated  reed  ;"  by  which,  we  sup- 
pose, b  meant  the  flower  stem  of  the  papyrus.  Other  examples,  of 
from  four  to  twenty  flutings,  are  all  supposed  to  be  from  the  genus 
of  slielW  named  Dentalium.  A  few  words  are  given  on  each  of 
the  flutings ;  and,  of  the  twenty-first,  it  is  observed,  that  <<  those 
dentalia  whose  shafls  are  plain,  and  are  fluted  only  near  the  top  ; 
the  number  of  the  flutings  in  one  fossil  species  is  twelve,  in  the 
common  recent  species  they  appear  to  exceed  thirty  flutings/' 

Plate  2.  **  Of  the  flutings  of  Doric  columns.  Seyeral  ^pes  of 
Doric  fluting  are  given  ;  in  others,  specimens  of  shells,  that  do 
not  in  themselves  take  the  form  of  a  column,  as  the  dentalia.'' 

Vignette  1.  '^  Of  Egyptian  obelisks  and  pyramids. 

^  Occasional  comparative  evidences,  in  vignette  plates,  we  will  select  f»f 
those  works  of  other  andent  nations  that  appear  as  a  part  also  of  the  designs 
^ven  in  nature. 

**  The  upper  division  in  the  vignette  is  of  various  different  crystals  that  are 
of  the  obelisk  form ;  combining  the  several  varieties  together  in  one  view, 
as  also  in  one  plate  together,  in  place  of  representing,  in  separate  plates  and 
view^  clusters  of  each. 

"  The  two  first,  on  the  right  hand  of  the  view,  are  mesolite  or  needlestone ; 
the  acicular  crystals  of  whicn  are  in  long  slender  prisms,  terminated  by  small 
quadrilateral  pyramids,  of  a  colourless  shining  lustre :  they  are  often  of  much 
taller  proportion  of  height,  the  shorter  prisms  having  been  selected  for  the 
present  illustration.  And  mesotype,  whose  beautiful  crystals  are  in  several 
instances  of  larger  diameter,  present  the  same  obelisk  form. 

*^  The  fiMir  last,  on  the  leh-hand  side  of  the  vignette,  are  lievrite.  In  the 
snecimen  of  lievrite,  the  nearest  to  the  right,  the  crystals  are  opake,  nearly 
black,  and  most  brilliant ;  they  are  acicular,  the  same  dimension  as  the  plate, 
with  a  small  pyramidal  apex,  and  slight  indications  of  lines  as  fascise  on  the 
sides.    This  requires  no  other  comment  than  to  say  that  it  is  a  most  perfect 
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miiwitiire  type  of  the  poliahecl  black  marble  oheliek  of  the  B0^6mk.  The 
one  went  adjoiaiog  is  a  laiger  specunen ;  these  are  usually  the  most  beautifiilly 
enriched  by  fillets  and  mouldings  down  each  of  the  fronts,  and  of  the  slightest 
relie£  The  two  outer  instances  are  rhomboidai  obelisks,  with  little  Tariatioitt 
in  their  termination.  The  first  described  example  of  lieTrite  is  reprcasnted 
rising  from  three  other  crystals;  in  the  specimen  in  my  own  cabinet  of  thii^ 
the  crystals  are  everywhere  dispersed  over  the  pjortion  of  bed  of  their  native 
rock :  some  lying  along  in  every  possible  direction,  and  some  seeming  to  be 
half  raised*  while  others  are  entirely  elevated  on  their  base ;  in  other  instance^ 
two  are  disposed  hoiixontaUy,  one  over  another  (in  imperfect  crystals^  l&e 
stepa ;  while  a  third,  in  a  perpendicular  position,  is  emanating  above  them  f 
which  is  itself  again  interrupted  in  its  formation  by  the  perfect  crystal  over  it» 
Various  other  instances,  on  the  same  specimen,  occur  of  one  obetisk  rising  on 
horizontal  and  vertical  portions  of  otners  under  it ;  and  seme  as  if  on  one 
step,  some  on  two ;  but  a  similar  indefinite  arrangement  of  crystals  occurs  ia 
most  specimens  of  crystallised  minerals. 

**  The  seven  remaining  crystals  in  the  centre  of  the  plate  are  of  the  oxide 
of  tin:  a  part  of  these  are  somewhat  increased  in  their  proportion  of  h^gbt, 
to  phu^e  them  in  better  comparison  with  the  other  specimens.  8ome  are  of  ft 
reddish  brown,  and  translucent ;  and  others  black  and  opeke.  The  oonunon 
form  of  the  crystals,  as  that  of  the  crystals  of  sircon,  is  a  ouadrangular  prism, 
terminated  by  four-sided  pyramids.  In  one,  the  angles  of  the  pyramid  join 
over  the  centre  of  the  sides  of  the  obelisk ;  in  another,  the  apex  is  terminated 
by  an  acute  pyramid ;  in  others,  the  acute  pyramid  takes  a  compound  form  of 
one  pyramid  rising  on  the  lower  part  of  another.  The  crystals  of  this  mineral 
take,  also,  the  form  of  the  cube,  its  adcular  crystals  giving  the  obelisk  and  the 
cubical  its  plinth. 

"  The  lower  division  in  the  vignette  is  of  various  different  crystals,  of  the 
form  of  the  pyramid,  placing  their  several  varieties  of  design  into  one  view. 

**  The  first  small  pyramid,  on  the  right  hand,  is  what  is  commonly  called  the 
dc^s-tooth  crystal;  of  carbonate  of  lime,  of  a  yellowish  alabastry  appw- 
ance.  It  forms  a  pyramid  of  triangular  base ;  each  side  of  the  pyramid  Is 
beautifully  embellisned  by  projecting  surfaces.  These  are  formed  by  other 
crystals,  of  the  same  triangular  form,  just  emanating  one  before  another,  Und 
lessening  in  exact  proportion  as  to  leave  the  most  projecting  one  in  the 
centre,  the  smallest,  in  the  manner  of  a  panel  raised  with  Afferent  fasciae, 
receding  one  from  another,  as  a  frame  round  it." 

Vignette  2.  ^*  Of  Elgyptian  sarcophagi  and  mummies ;  and  of 
the  symbols  of  Egyptian  divinities/' 

"  The  same  research  to  nature  as  would  deduce  from  its  resorces  the  geo- 
metrical forms  of  the  pyramids,  and  of  the  obelisks,  and,  with  the  samefacuity, 
every  other  geometrical  figure  that  could  be  formed,  would  lead  the  Egyptian 
philosophers  and  artists  to  study,  in  the  same  source,  for  the  sarcophgfgus  and  the 
mummies  that  the  pyramids  were  to  enclose.  And  it  would  re^ufre  not  much 
philosophicai  reflection  to  observe  that  the  chrysalis  of  the  insect  kingdom 
seemed  a  state  between  one  existence  and  another ;  and,  by  wishing  to  apply 
so  beautiful  a  type  to  their  own  being,  produced  the  prototype  for  converting, 
by  bandages  and  painted  decorations,  the  human  body,  as  to  resemble  a  papa 
or  chrysidis ;  under  an  impression  of  its  awaiting,  in  that  chrysali  state,  its 
period  of  entering  and  rising  to  another  existence. 

The  upper  divbion  of  the  vignette  is  of  the  mummies  of  such  insectaas  the 
human  l^yptian  mummy  bears  the  nearest  resemblance  to.  The  centre  is  a 
huge  foreien  specimen  of  the  genus  cossus :  it  presents  the  efiect  of  some  of 
the  most  Sstinguishing  features  of  the  Egyptian  mummy,  the  hood  continuing 
down,  enveloping  the  upper  part  of  the  ^ure ;  and  which,  in  the  example,  has 
a  beautifully  defined  ornament  of  fluting,  as  most  of  the  Egyptian  mummies 
have.     At  the  lower  part  of  the  centre  specimen  of  the  vignette,  on  the  r^ht, 
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ki  a  horiaootal  poaidon,  is  aoodier  cossus,  the  species  ligniperda.  The  iBrm 
of  this  moth»  when  it  instiiictively  feels  that  it  is  about  to  prepare  for  another 
existence,  most  admirably,  in  mechanical  art,  carves  out  its  small  cylindrical 
sepulchral  chamber,  often  in  the  trunk  of  the  willow ;  it  then  prepares  its 
strong  casing,  laying  within  its  cell,  and  undergoes  the  proeess  of  its  form  to 
a  mommy.  A  close  similitude  between  art  and  nature  thus  pMsents  itself  m 
the  columbarise  scooped  in  the  rodss  for  the  human  mummies :  the  one  of  the 
insect  in  wood,  the  other  in  stone ;  and  each  containing  its  mummy.  I  found 
an  instance  of  one  of  these  colnmbarise  of  the  cossus,  carved  in  the  trunk  of 
»  willow^  in  a  horizontal  position,  as  in  the  plate ;  the  head  end  of  die  casmg 
of  the  pupa  nicely  adjusting  itself  to  the  entrance,  and,  in  withdrawmg  it  from 
its  cell,  leaving  it  tenantless :  and,  possessing  myself  of  the  specimen,  I  felt, 
more  fully  than  I  can  describe,  the  force  of  2ie  similitude,  aided  by  the  sur- 
prising resemblanee  to  the  human  countenance  of  its  features." 

After  several  other  paragraphs,  the  author  concludes  thus :  — 
^  And,  lastly,  the  entire  front  of  the  sphinx  of  the  Egyptians  seems  to  bear 
a  surprising  similitude  to  the  small  beautifully  painted  and  silvered  chrysalis 
of  the  Cynthia  cardui.  The  last  on  the  left  hand  of  the  vignette,  in  the  face, 
the  crowning  of  the  head,  the  hood  descending,  and  the  junction  of  the  head 
with  the  chest,  as  to  render  it  a  complete  type  of  all  those  characteristic  fea- 
tures that  distineuisb  that  famed  and  fevourite  example  of  Egyptian  trans- 
ft^rmatioB,  the  sphmx.'* 

We  hope  these  quotations  will  induce  the  young  architect  to 
purchase  the  work,  to  examine  the  theory  tor  himself,  in  con- 
nection with  the  plates. 


Art.  Ill,  OmameniSj  draxvnjrom  Examples  executed  in  the  improved 
Papier  Mdchk,  by  Charles  F.  Bielefield,  Modeller,  18.  New  Road, 
Fitxroy  Sauare,  London;  comprising  Centre  Flotoersjbr  Ceilings 
and  Ventilators^  Room  and  Window  Cornices,  Glass  Frames,  Mou&' 
ings,  Brackets^  Capitals  for  Columns,  and  Pilasters,  Panels  and 
Cornices  far  Walls  and  Ceilings,  and  various  other  Descriptions  of 
Decorations.     By  C.  F.  Bielefield.    4to.    London,  Williams,  1834. 

It  is  not,  we  believe,  generally  known,  that  many  of  the  archi- 
tectural ornaments,  and  even  some  of  the  members  of  architec- 
ture, both  in  public  and  private  buildings,  and  in  furniture,  are 
executed  entirely  in  papier  mache.  This  manufacture  has  recently 
been  carried  to  an  extraordinary  degree  of  perfection,  by  the  Inge- 
nious artist  who  has  published  this  work ;  nor  can  we  sufficiently 
express  our  admiration  of  his  talents,  or  our  satisfaction  at  tlie 
idea,  that  his  works  will  be  the  means  of  inducing  die  most  im- 
portant improvements  in  interior  architecture  and  furniture. 

Many  of  our  readers  have  seen  the  beautiful  interior  of  the 
Pantheon  Bazaar,  Oxford  Street,  but  few  of  them  are  perhaps 
aware  that  ail  the  sculptured  ornaments  in  that  interior,  including 
the  rich  cornices  and  entablatures,  the  consol  and  cantaliver 
projections,  and  all  the  alto  and  basso  relievos  are  of  papier 
mach^  by  Mr.  Charles  Rielefield.  We  believe  the  same  may  be 
said  of  all  the  prmcipal  ornaments  in  our  theatres.     In  the  inte- 
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rior  finishing  of  faooses,  there  is  no  other  materiftl  in  'whhsh  4h^ 
mouldings,  cornices,  and  ornaments  of  the  Gothic  style,  or  the 
style  of  Louis  XI V.,  can  be  executed  at  so  little  expen9e«  We 
have  lately  had  the  pleasure  of  seeing  this  artist's  atetier^^whave 
we  found  him  modelling  the  royal  arms,  which  nrfe  lo^'l)© 
placed,  in  papier  m&che,  over  the  Speaker's  chair  in  th(^  VifeW 
House  of  Commons.  He  is  also  preparing  the  ornament^  whicB 
are  to  cover  the  openings  for  ventilation  in  the  ceiling-of  thai; 
building ;  and  all  the  Grochic  mouldings,  cornices,  foliage,  croi;k« 
ets,  and  pendants,  which  are  to  be  employed  on  the  waiU  and 
ceiling  of  the  House  of  Lords,  are  now  executing  by,h>un  ix^ik^ 
same  material.  t 

'*  To  say,  that,  in  this  beautiful  material,  every  subject  may  h^  readily  pro- 
duced which  has  been  hitherto  made  in  plaster  or  putty  compodtioD,.wouMibe 
very  inadeauately  explaining  its  capabilities ;  for,  not  only  can  the  •rti$t  in 
papier  mactie  infinitely  surpass  in  boldness  and  relief  works  executed  in  tho$e 
materials ;  but  he  can  fully  equal,  in  shapeliness  and  effect,  the  moat  elaborate 
wood  carvings. 

Of  die  disability  of  papier  mach6,  ample  testimony  is  afiRurded  by  the  fufw 
prising  soundness  of  many  of  the  old  ceihngs,  &c.,  which,  more  than  two  /sen- 
tries ago,  our  ancestors  were  accustomed  to  work  in  this  description  of  material ; 
whilst  the  many  important  improvements  which  the  present  manufactorer  has 
introduced,  both  in  its  composition  and  manipulation,  have  greatly  increased 
its  solidity  and  strength ;  givmg  it,  at  the  same  time,  a  far  higher  degree  of  finish 
and  delicacy  than  was  formerly  practicable. 

It  is  necessary  to  add,  that  ornaments  may  be  executed  in  papier  mach^ 
at  the  same  price  as  in  plaster ;  and  are  consequently  considerably  cheaper 
than  similar  works  in  composition.  When,  in  addition  to  the  advantages 
above  detailed,  it  is  considered  that  this  material  is  extremely  light,  and  may 
be  fastened,  with  the  utmost  facility  and  despatch,  to  wood  or  plaster,  b^  brads, 
needle  points,  glue,  &c. ;  that  it  requires  but  little  preparation  for  gildii^,  and 
admits  of  being  painted  immediately  it  is  fixed ;  the  practical  man  will  have 
no  difficulty  in  perceiving  the  advantages  it  ofiers  j  enabling  the  ardiltect  or 
decorator  to  undertake  the  execution  of  every  description  of  interior  em- 
bellishments, within  an  incredibly  short  space  of  time. 

That  the  reader  may  be  satisfied  that  these  sUtements  are  not  overchmed, 
the  manufacturer  begs  to  refer  to  a  public  work,  of  considerable  extent,  which 
he  has  recently  executed.  The  whole  of  the  enrichments  at  the  Pantheon,  in 
Oxford  Street  (unquestionably  one  of  the  most  decorated  buildings  in  Lon- 
don), are  of  papier  m4ch^.  Witliout  any  previous  notice  or  preparatieD, 
Mr.  Bielefeld  was  called  upon  bv  the  architect  to  furnish  all  these  enrichments ; 
and  the  whole  were  accordingly  modelled,  executed,  fixed  up,  and  painted, 
within  about  four  months,  during  the  depth  of  winter.  It  should  be  added, 
that  the  building  itself  was  raised  with  almost  eoual  rapidity ;  thei^  was,  of 
course,  an  immense  quantity  of  moisture  in  the  waUs  and  ocilings,'which  could 
only  be  dispelled  by  a  degree  of  artificial  heat,  that  would  have  proved  the 
destruction  of  enrichments  executed  in  any  other  material  whatever. 

The  manufacturer  has  only  to  add,  that  the  machinery  he  was  required  to 
prepare  for  the  above-mentioned  work,  and  the  experience  he  acquired  in  com- 
batmg  with  the  difiEiculties  he  encountered  on  that  occasion,  enable  him  now 
to  undertake  with  confidence  orders  of  any  extent,  within  almost  any  pre- 
scribed time ;  and  he  is  willing  to  execute  models  in  every  description  of  style 
and  character,  either  from  drawings  furnished  for  his  guidance,  or  from  his  own 
designs,  without  any  extra  charge."    {Preface,) 
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Art.  IV.  The  London  Upholsterer's  Companion  ;  containing  the  most 
approved  and  Modem  Methods  for  the  various  Stifles  of  Manu" 
Jacturingt  including  the  Art  of  Spring  Stuffing,  toith  all  its  late 
Improvements,  S^c.  S^c.  By  John  Saville  Crol'ton,  Practical  Uphol- 
sterer ;  from  Messrs.  Seddon,  Morell,  and  Seddon,  Upholsterers  to 
the  King.  4to,  89  pages,  13  coloured  plates.  London,  Williaois, 
1834. 

In  the  preface,  the  author  takes  occasion  to  state  how  much 
the'  upholstery  business  is  indebted  to  the  patronage  it  received 
from  George  IV.  and  the  nobility  of  his  time,  owing  to  the  con- 
tinually varying  taste  and  fancy  of  the  connoisseurs  of  that  day. 
In  many  of  the  larger  mansions,  he  says,  the  changes  in  the 
fittings  up,  and  furniture,  were  of  frequent  occurrence ;  and  the 
taste  and  fancy  of  the  owner  required  to  be  gratified  every  time 
they  were  changed.  According  to  Quatrem^re  de  Quincy,  both 
in  his  DicHo7inaire  d^ Architecture^  and  in  his  introduction  to  the 
work  of  Messrs.  Perrier  and  Fontaine  on  furniture,  this  craving 
for  change  is  much  more  likely  to  corrupt  public  taste,  than  to 
improve  it.  Mr.  Crofton  seems  to  be  of  the  same  opinion ;  for  he 
laments  the  want  of  such  books  of  instruction,  in  regard  to  the 
principles  of  design  in  furniture,  as  will  enable  the  beginner  to 
form  his  taste  in  such  a  manner,  as  that  he  may  produce,  when 
required,  something  new,  without  at  the  same  time  exhibiting 
something  absurd. 

''It  cannot  be/*  he  says,  '*  that  we  have  not  had  men  capable  of  the  task ;  for 
we  have  had,  and  at  the  present  day  have,  men  of  the  first  eminence  in  this 
branch  of  trade — men  perfectly  capable  of  giving  to  the  world  the  most  valuable 
information  and  instructions ;  yet,  true  it  is,  that  a  manual  of  this  description 
does  not  exist,  although  the  want  of  it  has  always  been  severely  felt  by  young  men 
on  their  entrance  into  this  branch  of  business,  but  by  none  of  them  more  than 
by  the  author  of  this  work,  who  has,  consequently,  been  indebted  solelv  to  hard 
labour,  and  a  careful  and  anxious  attention  to,  and  observation  of,  the  best 
Workmen  during  their  work,  fbr  the  knowledge  he  has  attamed ;  in  which,  cer- 
tainly, he  has  been  assisted  by  having  had  the  good  fortune  to  be  emploved  in 
some  of  the  first  and  most  eminent  houses  of  business  in  London,  and  by  the 
heads  and  principal  conductors  of  those  houses  at  the  royal  palaces,  and  the 
mansions  of  the  highest  nobility  and  most  influential  of  the  gentry. 

•*  It  was  this  inconvenience,  aided  by  the  regret  which  the  author  felt  at 
seeing  the  disadvantages  which  his  young  friends  laboured  under  from  the  want 
of  a  practical  work  that  could  be  relied  on,  which  produced  in  his  mind  a  con- 
viction that  such  a  work  would  be  a  valuable  desideratum  in  the  trade;  and 
hence  it  was  that  he  was  induced,  coupled  with  the  solicitations  of  many  kind 
friends,  to  intrude  himself  upon  the  public,  and  submit  to  their  judgment  the 
result  of  hb  experience. 

**  The  methods  and  styles  of  workmanship  which  form  the  subjects  of  this 
work,  have  been  laid  down  after  the  modes  adopted  by  the  first  houses  in  the 
trade,  as  the  most  modem  and  approved,  and  hence  their  claim  to  attention : 
but,  as  what  is  the  fashion  of  to-day  may  not  be  that  of  the  morrow,  the  cha- 
racter of  an  upholsterer,  as  a  man  of  business,  requires  that  he  should  have 
fertile  powers  of  invention,  with  equal  taste  in  the  application  of  those  powers." 
(Introd,  p.  X.) 
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The  work  is  divided  into  six  parts:  viz.  I.  Round-stuffed 
chairs,  dining  and  drawing  room  chairs,  pillow-stuffed  and  French- 
stuffed  chairs.  II.  Easy  chairs  sprinff-stuffed,  the  gondola  chair, 
the  Montague  chair,  and  pipe-stuffed  chairs.  III.  Round-stuffed 
sofas,  pillow-stuffed  sofas,  and  sprins-stuffed  sofas.  IV.  Manner 
of  making  Turkish  ottomans.  V.  Spring-stuffed  mattresses, 
spring  beds,  spring  pillows,  carriage  seats,  and  spring  cushions, 
and  utility  of  upholsterers  making  their  own  springs.  VL  The 
Upholsterers*  Ready  Reckoner,  and  explanation  of  the  scales  for 
cutting  and  measuring  draperies. 

Our  readers  will  see  from  this  table,  how  valuable  the  work 
must  be  to  practical  men.  The  engravings  are  very  well  executed 
and  coloured ;  and  the  work,  taking  it  altogether,  is  well  got  up. 
It  is  published,  we  understand,  for  the  benefit  of  the  author's 
widow  and  children,  he  having  died  suddenly  just  as  it  was 
finished  printing ;  and  we  sincerely  hope  that  it  will  meet  with 
that  encouragement  to  which  it  is  so  justly  entitled. 

We  have  described  the  mode  of  spring  stuffing,  in  our  Ena/c. 
qfCott.  Arctuy  CQ65.  and  fig.  704>. ;  but  we  were  not  then  aware  of 
there  being  sucn  a  thing  as  pipe  stuffing.  This  appears  to  be 
chiefly  used  for  the  chairs  of  hall  porters.  The  mode  of  ope- 
ration is  described  at  length,  p.  36. ;  but  it  will  be  sufficient,  in 
order  to  give  our  readers  a  general  idea  of  it,  to  state  that  it  con- 
sists in  putting  the  stuffing  into  vertical  semicylindrical  tubes  of 
leather,  which,  when  completed,  give  the  inside  of  the  chair  a 
fluted  appearance,  like  that  of  the  front  of  an  organ,  or  the  back 
of  Moser's  fireplace  (Encyc.  of  Cott.  ArcJu^  fig.  1843.),  but  on  a 
larger  scale ;  the  flutes  or  side  pipes  being  three  on  each  side  of 
the  chair,  and  five  in  the  back.  The  chair  given  in  illustration 
of  this  mode  of  stuffing,  is  said  to  be  ^*  an  article  rapidly  coming 
into  fashion  with  the  nobility  and  gentir,  for  the  use,  as  well  as 
the  comfort,  of  their  hall  porters,  for  which  it  is  well  calculated. 
On  closely  examining  this  chair,  it  will  be  found  to  be  a  complete 
piece  of  furniture  for  the  purposes  intended ;  it  being  understood 
that  the  duties  of  ball  porters  oblige  them  generally  both  to  sleep 
and  take  their  meals  in  the  hall.  To  meet  these  exigencies,  a 
convenient  cupboard  is  contrived  under  the  seat  (as  seen  in  the 
engraving),  which  will  be  found  large  enough  to  contain  every 
thing  usuidly  necessary,  or  that  can  reasonably  be  requisite^ 
both  for  the  support  and  the  comfort  of  this  domestic.  There 
is  no  piece  of  workmanship  that  requires  more  neatness  in  the 
stuffing  and  finishing,  than  the  chair  we  are  now  speaking  of,  and 
to  which  the  young  upholsterer's  attention  is  solicited."  (p.  S6.) 
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MISCEI^XiANISOUS  INTEIXIGENCi:. 

Art.  I.    Domestic  Notices. 

ENGLAND. 

The  Hotues  of  Parliament  are  reconstructing  temporarily  on  the  same  spot 
Bs  they  were  before.  The  House  of  Lords  is  to  occupy  what  before  was  the 
Pbinted  Chamber ;  and  the  House  of  Commons  is  to  be  in  what  was  the 
House  of  Lords.  The  walls  of  both  chambers  being  entire,  there  are  only  the 
roofs  to  construct,  and  the  interiors  to  finish.  The  work  is  proceeding  so 
rapidly  under  the  direction  of  Sir  Robert  Smirke,  that  there  can  be  no  doubt 
of  its  being  completed  by  the  time  Parliament  meets.  We  have  elsewhere 
(p.  41.)  noticed  the  papier  mache  ornaments  and  mouldings,  preparing  <br 
both  houses  by  Mr.  Bielefeld. 

Keyt  of  Oerman  Silver,  —  A  friend  of  ours,  Mr.  Dundee  of  Wolverhampton, 
has  applied  a  composition  known  as  German  silver,  to  the  casting  of  ornamental 
keys.  He  has  shown  that  the  most  beautiful  Gothic  patterns  of  keys  may  thus 
be  produced,  at  less  expense  than  they  could  be  in  steel,  and  also  of  a  more 
beautiful  lustre.  It  is  supposed  by  some  of  the  London  upholsterers,  that 
this  application  of  the  metal  may  be  rendered  available,  not  only  for  keys,  but 
for  many  other  articles  in  Gothic  furniture,  and  in  the  style  of  Louis  XIV., 
now  coming  into  such  general  use. 

A  new  description  of  Cooking  Range  has  been  invented  by  Mr.  Weekes,  of  the 
Horticultural  Repository,  King's  Road,  Chelsea.  It  is  founded  on  his  mode 
of  circulating  hot  water  for  the  purpose  of  beating  hot-houses  and  other 
buildings.  The  water  is  heated  in  pipes  which  pass  through  the  body  of  the 
fire,  and  communicate  with  cisterns  on  each  side  of  it,  so  as  to  cause  the  water 
in  diese  cisterns  to  boil.  In  the  cisterns  are  placed  tin  vesseb  containing 
water,  which  ia  also  made  to  boil,  by  the  tin  vessels  being  in  contact  with  the 
boiling  water  in  the  iron  cisterns.  Over  the  fire,  and  at  a  foot  or  more  above 
it,  when  extensive  culinary  operations  are  required,  is  placed  an  iron  plate 
containing  basins  with  water,  and  in  these  are  put  tin  vesseb,  either  for  the 
purpose  of  boiling  or  stewing.  The  advantages  ofiered  by  this  plan  die  two  : 
first,  the  heat  may  be  extended  to  almost  any  distance  on  each  side  of  the  fire, 
and  at  a  boiling  temperature ;  and  secondly,  the  heat,  whether  over  the  fire,  or 
at  any  distance  from  it,  can  never  exceed  the  boiling  point.  For  kitchens 
where  cookinc  is  carried  on  on  a  lai^e  scale,  by  means  of  stewing  pans  and 
Jiot  hearths,  Siis  plan  promises  considerable  advantages  as  a  substitute  for 
tJiose  means.  We  saw  it  in  operation,  when  Mr.  Gunter,  the  celebrated  con- 
fectioner, and  some  eminent  cooks  were  present,  on  the  7th  of  December. 

ComwalL  —  A  new  Guildhall  and  Market  Place  arc  about  to  be  erected  at 
Helston  in  Cornwall,  fi-om  the  designs  of  G.  Wishtwick,  Esq.,  architect, 
Plymouth,  who  is  abo  rebuilding  the  Grammar  School  in  that  town  (in  the 
Elizabethan  style),  and  erecting  a  Gothic  monumental  arch  to  the  memory  of 
the  late  N.  Grylls,  Esq.  —  B.     Plymouth,  Nov.  6.  1834. 

A  large  Chapel  in  the  earliest  pointed  ttyle  is  now  erecting  at  Bude  in  Corn- 
wall, at  the  expense  of  Sir  T.  D.  Acland,  from  designs  by  Mr.  Wigbtwick. — 
Jlnent* 

Dortetthire,  —  Camford  Hoiue^  near  Wimhome.  —  Since  I  had  the  pleasure 
of  sedng  you,  I  have  obtained  from  Dr.  Buckland  the  address  of  the  person  I 
mentioned  to  you  as  a  manufacturer  of  artificial  stone  —  Mr.  Enston,  Canford, 
Wimbome,  Dorset*  The  stone  is  made  of  sand  and  clay  of  the  plastic  day 
formation  near  Poole.  It  is.  Dr.  Buckland  says,  a  very  sandy  white  brick, 
formed  in  moulds  to  the  shapes  required  for  Gothic  windows,  or  other  orna- 
ments. Mr.  Easton  is  steward  to  Mr.  William  Ponsonby,  M.  P.  for  Dorset, 
for  whom  Blore  has  built  a  new  house  of  this  material.  —  W,  C.  TrevaUfon, 
WaUington,  Out.  15. 


Betrospective  Criticism,  \& 

SCOTLAND. 

Watt  JnstUution,  Dundee.  —  A  subscriptioii  has  lately  been  entered  into 
bere,  for  the  purpose  of  erecting  a  lecture  hall  and  museum  for  this  Institution 
and  some  progress  has  been  made  in  a  collection  of  natural  history,  &c. ;  so 
that  we  are  in  a  fair  way  to  wipe  off  the  stigma  so  long  attached  to  our  bustling 
town,  for  its  want  of  encouragement  to  science.  —  WilHam  Gardiner^  jun. 
Dundee,  Oct.  4. 1834. 

IRELAND. 
Armagh  Cathedral.  ^*  I  am  just  returned  from  the  extreme  north  of  Ireland, 
and,  on  my  way  home,  I  saw  the  cathedral  of  Armagh,  and  all  the  singular 
operatioas  which  Mr.  Cottingham  the  architect  has  been,  and  is,  performing  for 
its  restoration.  He  has  bad  the  whole  tower  shored  up,  and  put  fresh  groins 
under  it;  and  is  now  going  to  pull  the  nave  lines  of  columns  together  (they 
h»ye  sttfted  out  at  top),  by  the  contraction  of  heat^  iron  bolts.  I  hope  to 
be  able  soon  to  send  you  an  account  of  it,  with  figures  of  the  modes  of 
proceeding.  ^  Robert  Mallet.    Chapei-^treet,  Dub&n,  Oct.  .30.  1834. 


Art.  II.     Retrospective  Criticism. 

IsoMBTRlCAL  Projectum,  and  Itometrical  Drawing.  —  In  the  review  of  Mr* 
Sopwith's  Treatise  (I.  369.),  it  is  recommended  as  being ^  by  far  the  best,  and 
indeed  the  only  complete,  work  that  has  yet  appeared  on  the  subject.*'  If  we 
take  into  consideration  the  great  quantity  of  practical  information  on  mining 
and  surveying ;  the  scientific  and  mathematical  illustrations  by  Mr.. Nicholson ; 
the  real  objects  chosen  to  illustrate  isometrical  drawings,  such  as  boildmgs, 
gardens,  furniture,  &c. ;  the  admvably  engraved  plates,  and  indeed  the  hand- 
some manner  in  which  the  work  is  altogether  got  up ;  it  must  be  confessed 
that  Mr.  Sopwith's  TVealite  is  most  worthy  of  a  place  in  the  scientific  library. 
But  as  a  treatise  on  isometrical  projection,  apart  from  the  other  information, 
and  the  superior  style  in  which  it  is  executed,  it  is  neither  the  best,  nor  yet 
the  most  complete,  work  on  the  subject.  In  judging  of  the  quality  of  any 
production,  we  must  consider  it  with  relation  to  its  price ;  and  bdbre  Mr. 
8opwith*s  TVeatite  can  be  said  to  be  the  best,  it  must  first  be  shown  that  it  is 
the  cheapest  in  proportion  to  the  information  it  contains :  that  this  is  not  the 
case,  may  be  seen  by  the  sequel. 

My  first  impression  on  seeing  the  book  was  wonder  at  what  the  author 
conld  have  said  to  fill  so  large  a  volume;  and,  after  carefully  perusing  it,  I 
must  confess,  in  justice  to  the  student  uninterested  in  plane  geometry,  who 
desires  information  on  isometrical  projection  alone,  that  he  will  find  many 
parts  of  the  work  too  intricate  for  hts  understanding ;  and  that  in  the  sum 
of  16f.  (the  price  of  the  book)  he  will  have  to  pay  for  much  information  not 
essential  to  his  purpose.  For  the  information  of  the  geometrical  student,  as 
well  as  to  prove  that  the  work  (^ which,  judging  from  the  matbemadeal  illus- 
trations it  contains,  pretends  to  illustrate  isometrical  projection  on  scientific 
principles,  aqd  to  do  this  correctly)  is  not  the  most  complete  work  that  has 
yet  appeared,  it  may  be  necessary  to  point  out  the  following  defects. 

All  those  who  have  a  knowledge  of  perspective,  and  of  orthographical  pro- 
jection, are  aware  that  the  former  is  projected  on  a  plane  by  rays  radiating 
from  a  point,  the  axis  of  which  is  perpendicular  to  the  plane;  and  that  the 
latter  A>rthographical  projection)  is  projected  by  parallel  rays  which  are  all 
perpendicular  to  the  plane.  Mr.  Sopwith  has  considered  it  advisable  to  dis- 
pense with  the  plane  of  projection,  lest  it  should  embarrass  an  artist  in  its 
application;  but  its  omission  has  left  nothing  for  the  learner,  by  which  he 
might  detect  the  want  of  principle  in  the  "  verti-horizontal "  and  **  verti- 
lateral "  drawings,  in  a  work  containing  much  scientific  disquisition.    In  the 
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first  place,  let  ui  prove  that  the  representations  of  figs.  4, 5. 7, 8.  10.  and  1 1.  of 
pi.  xvii.,  and  figs.  1.  and  2.  of  pi.  xxhr.,  are  without  any  principle ;  and  then 
show  that  Mr.  Sopwith  might  have  attained  his  wish  —  namdyi  to  have  one 
aide  of  an  object  "  showing  a  full  view  (or  nearly  so)  of  the  upper  aorinoe,  and 
a  diminished  view  of  the  sides  of  a  cube,"  by  one  methcKl ;  and  by  another 
method, ''  showing  a  full  view  (or  nearly  so)  of  one  of  the  Me%  with  a 
diminished  view  of  the  surface  "  —  on  principle. 

Then,  these  figures  are  incorrect,  for  this  very  simple  reason,  that  it  is  im- 
possible for  three  faces  of  a  cube  to  be  shown  by  an  v  projection  whatever,  if 


one  fiiioe  is  represented  geometrically,  and  the  angles  of  that  face  are  right 
angles;  or,  in  other  vrords,  when  the  top  and  bottom  horiaontal  lines  of  that 
face  are  parallel  to  the  plane  of  projection.  If  the  surface  of  that  geometri- 
cally represented  foce  were  parallel  to  the  surface  of  the  plane  of  projection,  one 
fiu:e  alone  could  be  seen,  and  the  isooietrical  representation  of  that  face  would 
not  be  tsjaai  to  the  ffeometrical  representation  of  it.  Again,  when  the  upper 
and  lower  horizontal  lines  of  the  race  of  a  cube  are  parallel  to  the  plane  of 
projection,  and  yet  the  surfiuse  of  the  htce  forms  an  angle  with  the  plane,  two 
laces  are  seen ;  but  in  no  case  can  three  faces  of  a  cul^  be  seen,  if  any  of  the 
twelve  boundary  lines  be  parallel  to  the  phme  of  projection :  hence  the  want 
of  principle  in  the  figures  above  mentioned. 

It  b  not  necessarily  inferred  by  the  foregoing,  that  a  cube  in  isometrical 
projection  should  alwavs  present  three  fiices  of  equal  surface,  althou^  this  is 
the  most  rational  method;  but  Mr. Sopwith  comd  have  attained  his  olgect 
on  principle  (an  object  which,  he  justlj^  observes,  *^  will  frequently  be  found 
extremely  useml,*'  that  is,  to  have  occasionally  the  upper  face  of  a  cube  seen 
more  than  one  of  the  sides,  and  the  reverse),  by  making  the  major  diagonals  of 
the  three  &ces  each  of  the  same  length,  and  placing  them  so  as  to  form  an  equi- 
lateral triangle,  and  yet  to  have  none  of  tne  boundary  lines  parallel  to  the 
plane. 

Having  discarded  the  *'  verti-horizontal "  and  verti-lateral "  r^resentationa 
for  their  want  of  principle,  we  can  now  dispense  with  the  parallel  rulers  No.  2. 
and  3.  in  Mr.  8.'6  book,  as  perfectly  useless.  Mr.  S.  has  given  us  a  ruler 
or  triangle  for  drawing  the  left-hand  lines,  and  another  for  drawing  the  right- 
hand  limBs.  Whv  not  turn  over  the  triaittle  for  the  left-hand  lines  (No.  l,% 
and  draw  the  right-hand  lines  with  it  ?  These  triangular  rulers,  said  to  be 
invented  by  Mr.  Sopwith,  have  been  in  use  in  Edinburgh  these  twenty  yean ; 
and  paralleis  with  scales  on  the  edges  of  them  have  been  made  by  Bfr.  Harris 
of  Uolborn,  as  long  as  I  can  remember.  Would  Mr.  S.  point  out  what  part 
of  the  invention  he  lays  claim  to  ? 

Notwithstanding  the  beautifully  engraved  views  of  Chapheaton  and  Che»* 
terholme  in  the  hock  before  me,  yet  there  is  a  perfect  contradiction  of  system 
in  each  picture  respectively.  If  the  buildings  are  orthographically  represented, 
then  their  accompaniments  could  not  possibly  be  nuually  represented — 
having  the  foreground  objects  laige  and  d«*k,  and  the  distant  objects  small  and 
light,  so  as  to  produce  the  aerial  perspective  therein  exhibited. 

However  much  I  may  admire  the  mathematical  illustrations  and  scientific 
disquisitions  of  Mr.  Nicholson  (and  in  common  with  every  one  else,  I  have  no 
doubt  but  that  he  has  rendered  more  benefit  to  practical  science  than  any 
other  living  author),  I  cannot  help  remarking,  that  the  scientific  part  con- 
tributed to  the  work  by  that  gentleman  is  not,  as  stated  in  the  review,  **  easily 
comprehensible  by  a  person  who  knows  scarcely  anything  of  geometry ; "  and 
in  my  own  opinion,  Mr.  Jopling's  method,  statwi  in  the  Practice  of  liomeiriaU 
PenpecHoe^  of  making  various  sections  of  a  cube,  is  far  more  intelligible  to  the 
non-geometrician  than  the  (to  him)  hieroglyphics  in  Mr.  Sopwith's  book.  The 
review  says,  ^  Mr.  Sopwith  shows,  and  mdeed  it  is  sel^evident,  that  the  term 
isometrical  perspective  is  incorrect."  This  was  shown  and  proved  in  the 
Meek.  Mttg^  in  July,  1833.  The  manner  of  making  isometrical  drawings  which 
Mr.  S.  recommends  is  far  preferable  to  isometrical  projection,  from  the 
fiuility  it  affi>rds;  but  it  had  been  previously  noticed  by  Mr.  Jopiing  in  the 
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last  pa^  of  his  TVetOke;  and  Chit  isometrical  drawing  is  not  only,  as  staled  in 
the  review,  **  a  certain  proportional  enlamment  of  some  parts  of  the  pro* 
jection/'  but  a  proportional  enlai]gement  otenery  part  of  the  projection^  In- 
deed,  an  isometrical  drawing  of  a  house  is  nothing  more  than  (oimng  the  front 
and  end  elevations,  and  the  vertical  profile  of  the  roof,  together  $  hot  instead 
of  drawiiw  the  level  lines  horizontally,  as  in  geometrical  elevations,  those  of 
the  right-hand  elevation  are  drawn  at  an  angle  of  30^  to  the  bottom  of  the 
paper,  and  the  lines  of  the  elevation  to  the  left  are  also  at  an  angle  ofSiOP  to 
the  bottom  of  the  paper,  but  the  reverse  way.  Any  one  who  will  but  make  a 
trial,  will  find  he  can  scarcely  go  wrong.  The  lines  almost  of  themselves  fall 
into  their  places,  as  nicely,  by  just  moving  the  pencil,  as  any  well  disciplined 
troops  figdl  into  their  ranks  at  the  word  of  command. 

In  conclusion,  it  is  gratifying  to  find  that  a  method  of  projection,  which  eom« 
binea  the  advantages  of  geometrical  representation  with  an  approximation  to 
radial  perspective,  should  now  be  viewed  by  professional  men  as  daimng  their 
best  attention ;  and  that  the  prejudices  which  lone  custom  had  deeply  rooted  in 
fiivoor  of  other  modes  of  representation  should  be  now  gradually  vanishing; 
for  it  is  a  striking  sign  of  the  times,  that  we  must  now  no  longer  retain  cus- 
toms  for  dieir  antiquity,  but  for  their  utility  alone.  We  must  not,  never- 
theless, look  upon  isometrical  drawing  as  forming  a  picture,  but  as  a  usefiil 
and  most  expressive  mode  of  representation ;  and  any  attempt  to  combine  with 
it  aerial  perspective  presents  too  glaring  an  inconsistency  to  require  further 
comment. 

A  concise  and  perfectly  intelligible  little  treatise  on  isometrical  drawine, 
so  as  to  suit  the  plain  working  mechanic,  divested  of  every  possible  tech- 
nicality is  still,  yes  still,  wanting;  and  any  person  who  should  occupy  more 
paper  with  the  whole  afiair,  than  the  size  of  six  pages  of  the  Penny  Magazine, 
would  rather  mislead  such  persons,  that  is,  unlettered  persons,  than  guide 
them.^>7.  R.^Paddington,nec,  8.  1834. 

Hmttfar  a  Critigue  on  Blunt  and  StepAemon^s  Work  (reviewed  p.  371.).  *— 
In  the  first  plate,  the  injection  cock,  steam  and  vacuum  gauges  are  omitted. 
The  injection  cock  is  shown  in  plate  vi.,  f  f,  and  should  have  made  a  promi- 
nent object  in  plate  i. ;  particularly  as  there  is  no  plate  showui^  the  air-pump 
and  condenser  at  large,  which  is  somewhat  odd ;  and,  indeed,  it  is  an  omission 
of  importance,  as  both  ought  to  have  been  inserted  before  the  hot  and  cold 
pum[m  in  plate  v.  I  cannot  see  why  the  packing  and  gasket  joints  are 
omitted  to  be  shown  in  plate  iv. ;  the  packing  is  shown  to  the  piston,  but  not 
to  the  stuffing  box :  and  the  same  remark  applies  to  nearly  all  other  packings. 
As  a  practician,  we  consider  it  essential  to  snow  the  thickness  taken  up  by 
the  gasket  and  cement  for  the  joints,  which,  in  fact,  is  near  half  an  inch ;  and, 
unless  it  is  shown  in  the  drawings,  it  makes  an  important  dtfierence  when  the 
parts  come  to  be  fixed  in  place.  I  also  object  to  the  great  clearance  men  to 
the  piston  (plate  iv.) :  our  study  is  to  avoid  loss  of  steam  by  giving  the  least 
I>ossible  clearance  (seen  also  in  plate  i.);  and  I  believe  it  is  owing  to  atten- 
tion to  this  point  that  marine  engines  have  been  successfully  introduced  into 
Victories.  In  truth,  where  an  independent  engine  is  required,  I  believe  few 
engineers  would  adopt  the  form  of  plate  i.  in  preference  to  the  marine;  as,  by 
substituting  a  fly  wheel  in  place  of  the  paddle  wheels,  and  adding  govemons^  a 
complete  independent  engine  appears.  I  have  enlarged  more  on  this  point 
than  may  appear  requisite,  in  order  to  caution  young  engineers  from  going  to 
an  unnecessary  expense  for  an  independent  engine;  which  they  will  assuredly 
do  if  they  adopt  the  design  in  plate  i.  I  would  undertake  to  make  a  SO-horse 
marine  engine  for  the  cost  of  the  20-horse  there  shown.  In  a  work  of  this 
nature,  professing  to  be  purely  practical,  I  should  have  been  betterpleased, 
had  the  dimensbns  of  each  part  been  written  on  it,  as  is  done  in  Mr.  Telford's 
work  on  the  Menai  Bridge.  They  cannot  be  real  working  drawings  without 
thb,  as  they  must  of  necessity  be  of  different  scales ;  and  this  causes  confusion 
to  workmen,  to  say  nothing  of  the  loss  of  time  occasioned  by  taking  dimen- 
siona,  Ac.    I  have  used  the  term  independent,  instead  of  portable,  engine,  to 
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distingttish  it  from  what  are  called  house  engines ;  that  is,  those  which  are 
connected  with  the  building  in  which  they  are  placed.  Portability  is  not 
easily  associated  with  a  weight  of  thirty  tons.  Independent,  in  this  case» 
means  not  dependent  on  a  building  for  support. —  T.    Norwich,  Aug,^.  1834. 

Birmingham  Toum  Hall.  —  The  critique,  which  appeared  in  I.  379.,  on  the 
ceilin||  of  this  edifice,  diflfers  from  every  opinion  1  have  before  heard  expressed 
upon  It.  If  you  could  get  a  geometrical  elevation  of  one  of  the  prinapals  of 
the  roof,  I  am  sure  you  would  find  it  of  as  good  a  construction  as  any  roof  in 
England.  A  little  sinking  of  the  principal  rafters  has  certainly  taken  place ; 
but  it  has  arisen  in  consequence  ot  a  space  having  been  left  between  the  prin- 
cqud  rafters  and  the  discharge  rafters,  which  ouffht  to  have  been  wedged  up 
at  first,  and  may  be  easily  rectified.  —  A  Resident  in  Birmingham,  Dec.  3. 
1834. 

We  have  applied  to  Mr.  Welch  for  a  drawing  of  this  principal,  which  he 
has  kindly  promised  to  sead  us.--*  Coml, 

Devonshire.  —  Exeter  Athenceum.  (I.  252.)  —  The  report  which  assigned  to 
Mr.Wightwick  the  design  for  the  Athenaeum  now  building  at  Exeter  was 
erroneous.  The  mistake  seems  to  have  originated  with  the  likelihood  that 
one  who  had  been  giving  lectures  on  architecture  at  most  of  the  Devonshire 
literary  institutions,  might  be  the  architect  of  the  building  in  question ;  but 
such  was  not  the  case.  —  B.    Plymouth,  Nov,  5.  1834. 


Art.  III.    Queriss  and  Annoers. 

Colours  and  Drawing  Instruments.  —  Whose  colours  are  at  present  con- 
sidered the  best,  and  whose  drawing  instruments  ?  Here  we  have  Reeves's 
colours,  which  seem  to  be  growing  out  of  date ;  and  Ackermann's,  and  also 
Newman's.  I  am  told  there  is  a  description  of  colours  in  use  by  the  archi- 
tects of  London,  which  are  something  between  body  colour  and  water  colour, 
and  which  are  said  to  be  particularly  suitable  for  elevations.  I  should  be 
greatly  obliged  by  an^  urcbitectimd  student's  answering  this;  as  I  should 
rely  much  more  on  his  answer,  than  on  that  of  any  dealer,  or  even  of  any 
master  architect.  —  Thomas  Andrew  Brown.  Rose  Street,  Edinburgh,  Nov,  21. 
1834. 

Which  is  the  best  Principle  for  an  airtight  Door  f — Arthur  K.  Russell  Square, 
Sept,  19.  1834. 

A  Double  Door,  —  The  plan  I  submit  to  you  was  invented  bv  me  for  an 
individual  (since  dead)  who  was  much  inconvenienced,  particularly  in  cold 
weather,  by  the  least  current  of  air  entering  his  apartment  upon  the  ingress 
and  egress  of  his  attendant.  It  is  a  double  doorway,  constructed  so  that 
one  door  cannot  be  opened  until  the  other  is  quite  closed.  I  have  since 
thought  it  would  be  a  useful  c^pendage  to  a  dining-room,  when,  fitted  up  in 
an  appropriate  manner,  with  trays  to  slide,  &c.  It  might  be  placed  in  a  par- 
tition, so  that  the  different  courses  might  be  put  in  on  one  side,  and  taken  out 
at  the  other,  without  the  door  of  the  dining-room  being  once  opened  during 
dinner ;  and  there  being  no  possibility  of  one  door  opening  till  tne  other  was 
shut,  no  draught,  but  such  as  may  be  desirable,  can  enter  that  wa^.  I  have  a 
model,  on  a  small  scale,  fitted  up  with  trays  in  this  way ;  and  it  appears  to 
me  that  it  may  answer  such  a  purpose  very  well.  I  have  no  opportunity  at 
present  of  ascertaining  its  utility  on  an  enlarged  scale ;  but  should  any  of  your 
readers  desire  to  trv  it,  and  should  wish  to  inspect  my  model,  or  a  drawing  of 
its  principle,  I  shall  feel  great  pleasure  in  furnishing  them  with  it.  —  WilStan 
Coles.     Kinesgate  Street,  Winchester,  Nov.  4.  1834. 

We  should  be  happy  to  receive  from  this  correspondent  such  drawings,  and 
descriptions  of  them,  as  would  render  his  plan  intelligible  to  our  readers. 
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ORIOINAI.  COMBnrNIOATIONS. 

Art.  I.     On  Architectural  Parallels.     By  W.  H. 

**  Of  the  first  building  that  wm  raised,  it  might  be  with  certainty  determined 
that  it  was  round  or  sauare ;  but  whether  it  was  spacious  or  lofty  must  have 
been  referred  to  time.  —  Dr.  Johnson. 

When  enquiry  is  instituted  by  comparison,  argument  is  the 
result  of  contrasted,  and  confirmation  of  parallel,  instances.  In 
the  eveiy-day  occurrence  of  making  any  trivial  selection  or  pur- 
chase, if  there  exists  any  want  of  confidence  in  the  judgment,  or 
any  doubt  of  the  quality  of  the  thing  to  be  chosen,  it  at  once 
suggests  the  desire  to  see  another  of  the  kind.  Should  this  se« 
cond  article  be  like  to  the  first,  the  party  is  contented ;  but  should 
the  article  be  without  parallel,  and,  in  fact,  no  choice  be  left,  there 
is  still  nothing  evinced  thereby  which  is  likely  to  disturb  the 
satisfaction  of  the  purchaser,  although  the  circumstance  may  not 
be  alone  sufficient  to  confer  it  The  mind,  confirmed  and  re- 
solved in  the  one  case,  as  it  were,  by  the  assistance  of  precedent, 
is  pleased  only,  in  the  next,  that  precedent  does  not  approach  it 
in  any  form  of  deterioration.  It  is  in  this  manner  that  study,  in 
reference  to  architecture,  is  successively  pursued  and  answered. 
The  concordance,  or  agreement,  that  appears  by  a  parallel  pro- 
cess of  examination  in  buildings,  furnishes  manifold  evidences  of 
the  same  intentions  on  the  part  of  their  respective  architects, 
and  begets  an  authority  for  their  repetition.  The  digressions 
and  discrepancies  which  appear  from  this  method  of  investiga- 
tion, and  which  break  its  continuity,  are  the  means  of  providing 
concurrent  reasons,  and  food  for  speculation  and  research  upon 
their  points  of  difference.  It  iis  proposed,  in  following  these 
views,  to  offer  a  few  remarks,  without  intending  to  lead  to  any 
more  practical  or  professional  point  than  their  consequent 
general  application. 

In  the  first  place,  the  chronology  of  architecture  presents  the 
largest  scope,  and,  indeed,  the  most  interesting  subject,  for 
parallels.  It  is  thus  that  the  historical  eras,  progressive  ages, 
and  the  rotation  of  alterations  in  building,  are  recognised  and 
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impressed  upon  the  recollection,  from  their  most  distant  origin 
to  the  present  hour.  The  remains  of  erections  of  the  most  remote 
time  bespeak  their  date  by  coincidences  of  style,  of  materials, 
or  of  construction,  when  recorded  and  literary  means  either  fail 
or  are  enveloped  in  the  dubious  shade  of  fable.  Not  only  the 
dates,  but  the  merits  and  demerits  belonging  to  each  period, 
may  be  also  thus  deduced.  Primilive  forms  in  building,  from 
their  invention  at  the  call  of  necessity,  are  traced  to  the  exalted, 
though  still  necessitous,  purposes  of  science;  and  again,  the 
various  declensions  in  the  vitiated  appropriation  of  the  means  of 
art,  and  in  the  departure  from  all  rules  connected  with  art,  seem 
to  be  useful  in  leading  to  a  higher  and  more  true  estimation  of 
what  is  really  valuable.  Works  executed  in  the  passing  age  can 
only  be  judged  of  with  reference  to  those  built  before,  and  the 
whole  range  of  time  is  open  for  the  assimilation  and  comparison 
of  their  principles.  New  erections  have  most  usually  one  dis- 
tinct advantage  connected  with  their  date ;  namely,  that  of  ac- 
cording with  the  prevailing  customs  and  fashions,  by  which  they 
insure,  to  a  certain  extent,  the  praise  and  support  of  their  day. 
On  the  otlier  hand,  the  performances  of  former  days,  in  being 
compared  with  ours,  have  also  their  share  of  the  shelter  of  preju- 
dice. There  is  a  very  general  and  romantic  partiality  bestowed 
on  whatever  in  building  lays  claim  to  age ;  and  the  contrary  with 
regard  to  whatever  is  altogether  new.  As  a  proof  of  this,  not 
many  years  since,  a  very  magnificent  palace  in  London  (Carhon 
House),  of  recent  erection,  at  a  great  expense,  and  which  ex- 
cited very  generally  expressed  admiration,  was  coolly  pulled 
down,  and  every  atom  removed  that  could  denote  the  site,  to 
achieve  the  desideratum  of  little  more  than  a  footpath  approach 
to  St.  James's  Park,  which  it  stood  in  the  way  of:  and  at  this 
time  the  public  are  very  cheerfully. subscribing  to  the  complete 
restoration  of  a  comparatively  useless  structure  (the  Ladye 
Chapel  in  Southwark),  merely  on  account  of  its  antiquity,  and 
as  a  perfect  specimen  of  its  particular  period  of  architecture. 

Disregarding  any  popular  view  or  opinion  on  this  head,  it  is 
allowed  bycompetent  judges,  that  many  ancient  remains,  seen  even 
through  the  film  of  decay,  far  surpass,  in  dimensions  and  quality, 
the  displays  of  modern  times.  The  circumstance  of  travellers 
taking  so  much  pains  to  exemplify  mere  matter  of  fact  inform- 
ation respecting  them,  conveys  a  strong  proof  of  the  prevalence 
of  this  opinion.  What  are  called  the  wonders  of  Egypt  (won- 
derful even  in  the  fact,  that,  though  seen  by  so  few,  tliey  should 
be  familiar  in  description  to  so  many)  defy  any  parallel  for 
magnitude.  The  beauties  of  Athens,  so  called  by  the  undis- 
puted opinion  of  the  most  enlightened  in  repute,  forbid  any 
approach  to  equality  either  in  labour  or  art.  Thus,  while  the 
original  productions  of  former  ages  bring  to  comparative  shame 
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the  mere  imitative  efforts  of  our  time,  they  are  not  impugned,  in 
any  important  mstances,  by  any  attempt  at  rivalry. 

To  dismiss  the  subject  of  the  illustration  of  dates,  ft  second  and 
more  common,  though  less  noticed,  description  of  parallel  exa- 
mination of  architectural  production  occurs.  The  multitude, 
considered  either  collectively  or  individually,  in  determining 
either  the  state  or  the  quality  of  tlie  object  in  contemplation, 
must  be  guided  by  reference  to  their  own  actual  knowledge,  in 
arriving  at  any  certainty  respecting  it.  This  statement  may 
appear  childish  and  simple;  but  it  would  be  found,  for  instance, 
that,  if  a  person  had  presented  to  his  view  a  building,  the  par- 
ticular style  of  which  he  was  utterly  ignorant  of,  he  would  be 
more  gratified,  and  his  mind  more  taken  up,  in  discussing  the 
various  properties  of  its  materials,  than  in  being  informed  that 
it  was  either  in  the  style  of  Gothic  or  of  Roman  architecture. 
His  opinion  would  be  formed  by  a  parallel  of  familiar  facts 
within  his  knowledge  or  capacity ;  and  the  result  he  would 
arrive  at  would  be  a  definite  and  clear  notion  respecting  it.  The 
most  general  term  expressive  of  confirmed  praise  bestowed  on 
buildings  is  in  their  being  called  fine,  from  a  fine  warehouse  to 
a  fine  palace.  The  impressions  that  produce  this  encomium  are 
derived  from  an  almost  imperceptible  kind  of  comparison  of  the 
materials,  dimensions,  or  costliness  of  the  given  building,  with 
those  of  other  edifices  built  for  similar  purposes,  let  their  styles 
and  details  be  ever  so  different.  The  same  influence  would  also 
apply  to  many  general  terms  of  censure. 

The  most  extensive  application  of  the  subject  is,  when  without 
particular  reference,  either  to  periods  or  to  extent,  partial  in- 
stances appear  in  architecture,  which  admit  of  being  placed  in  a 
parallel  point  of  view.  It  is  a  wide  range,  to  trace  a  parallel 
between  a  building  erected  as  the  consummation  of  perfection  in 
art,  a  Grecian  temple,  and  that  of  a  mere  medium  for  a  trade 
attraction,  a  London  shop  front :  and  yet  their  similitudes  render 
this  even  a  profitable  and  desirable  subject  of  thought  for  the 
architect.  The  admired  details  of  a  cathedral  may  be  seen 
transferred  also  by  present  use  to  an  inferior  erection  ;  and 
wherever  the  principles  and  practices  exhibited  in  large  works 
can  be  rendered  available  to  the  ordinary  purposes  and  objects 
of  habitation,  opportunities  present  themselves  of  deriving  ad- 
vantage by  parallel  investigation.  Works  such  as  those  alluded 
to,  could  never  have  been  intended  to  create  a  tithe  of  the  force 
of  impression  conveyed  by  the  originals  from  which  they  were 
taken;  but  it  is,  notwithstanding,  owing  to  the  similarity  between 
them,  that  they  receive  the  credit  they  do.  The  much-men- 
tioned London  University  possesses  a  dome  which  is  alleged  to 
be  of  good  proportion,  and  calculated  to  please  the  eye,  as,  in 
the  preservation  of  its  simplicity  of  form,  there  is  scarcely  a 
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chance  of  an  objectionable  addition  being  made  to  it  This  i^ 
allowed  and  felt  to  be  the  case ;  but  it  is  also  said  to  resemble 
the  form  of  that  of  St  Paul's,  which  had  previously  received  the 
commendation  of  an  admiring  world.  It  never  could  have  been 
meant  or  expected,  by  an  imitation  which  is  only  such  in  form, 
and  not  in  size,  to  attempt  to  produce  the  same  power  of  effect 
as  that  of  8t  Paul's ;  but  it  does  very  justly  claim  its  due  share 
of  praise,  in  having  reminded  the  public  of,  and  confirming  their 
delight  in,  an  object  they  had  already  fostered  as  a  national 
beauty.  The  same  is  the  case  in  all  works  of  small  importance, 
when,  by  their  means,  it  is  endeavoured  to  call  the  standard  of 
original  grandeur  into  further  notice,  and  from  which  only  th^ 
claim  their  worth,  like  a  beautiful  poem,  which  becomes  more 
generally  useful,  better  familiarises  us  with  the  merits  of  the 
author,  when  compressed  into  a  pocket  edition.  The  demand 
for  large  buildings,  by  which  are  implied  those  that  are  import* 
ant  from  their  extent,  and  costly  in  their  details,  is  only  trifling, 
in  comparison  with  the  universal  occasion  for  moderate  erections ; 
but  there  is  a  very  great  expectation  that  these  smaller  ones 
should  partake  each  a  little,  and  as  much  .as  possible,  of  the 
resemblance  of  what  is  admired  in  the  larger.  On  the  subject 
of  domes,  it  should  be  recollected,  that,  had  there  been  in 
London,  or  even  within  the  limits  of  the  same  land,  another 
dome  erected,  of  form  and  size  equal  to  St  Paul's,  it  would 
have  been  denounced  as  presumptuous.  In  this  respect  a 
feeling  exists,  which  corresponds  to  that  of  the  pleasure  de- 
rived from  the  inspection  of  a  miniature  in  the  presence  of  the 
original ;  while  a  full-sized  portrait,  on  the  contrary,  always 
seems  (in  the  writer's  fancy)  to  sink  upon  the  canvass  when  con* 
trasted  with  the  brilliancy  of  life. 

'  To  sum  up  these  short  observations,  it  has  been  pointed  out, 
that  architectural  parallels  are  serviceable  on  three  points. 
First,  with  reference  to  the  ages  of  the  successive  origin  of  styles, 
in  which  history  especially,  and  other  sciences,  are  interested; 
secondly,  as  regarding  the  extent  of  opinion  formed  by  parallds 
with  common  and  familiar  facts;  and,  thirdly,  in  review  of  opin- 
ions founded  on  such  near  approaches  to  parallel  instances,  as  are 
to  be  found  in  buildings,  without  particular  allusion  to  either  the 
date  of  erection  or  the  extent  of  dimensions.  One  subgect  has 
been  omitted,  namely,  a  parallel  of  errors ;  an  ungrateful  topic, 
and  as  such,  one  which  cannot  be  too  little  regarded.  Where 
anything  good  is  designed  in  modern  architecture,  there  are 
many  ready  to  pomt  out  the  stock  whence  sprang  the  beauty ; 
and  modem  defects,  also,  for  the  comfort  of  their  parents,  can 
find  plenty  of  precedents  upon  which  to  throw  their  blame. 
London^  December  20«  1834. 
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In  the  Index  to  our  first  Volame,  we  have  inadvertently  con* 
founded  the  articles  of  this  correspondent  with  another,  who  uses 
the  same  initials.  The  author  of  the  above  is  also  the  auth<»r 
of  the  Essay  on  Heraldic  Ornaments  in  Architecture,  p.  181.; 
on  Uniformity,  p.  285. ;  and  on  Character,  p.  824. 


Abt.  II.     On  Artf  considered  xoiih  reference  to  Architecture.     From 
the  French  of  Qaatrem^re  de  Quincy.     By  P. 

Ws  shall  not  endeavour  to  embrace,  even  in  an  abridged 
manner,  all  the  various  bearings  under  which  the  word  art  may 
be  considered ;  so  many  necessary  distinctions  are  there  to  be 
established  on  so  extensive  a  subject :  but  we  must  distinguish 
what  are  called  the  mechanical  arts,  from  what  are  called  the 
liberal  arts,  or  the  fine  arts;  and  we  must  midce,  under  this  last 
head,  a  new  division,  to  separate  from  the  other  fine  arts  the 
art  of  design.  It  is  to  a  portion  of  this  art  that  we  shall  confine 
ourselves  in  the  present  essay,  that  is,  to  the  art  of  architecture. 
Before  doing  this,  we  shall  endeavour  to  give  a  very  short  ana- 
lysis of  what  constitute  the  points  of  criticism  common  to  all 
the  fine  arts ;  or,  in  other  words,  of  the  points  of  view  under 
which  they  may  be  considered. 

It  appears  to  us  that  the  art  of  criticism  consists  in  the 
power  of  viewing  each  art  in  its  proper  class ;  that  is  to  say,  as 
to  those  particulars  which  compose  its  elements,  or  its  special 
attributes ;  as  to  its  means  or  capabilities,  or,  in  other  words, 
as  to  whatever  composes  the  particular  action  which  each  art  ex- 
ercises on  our  organs  and  our  minds;  and,  lastly,  as  to  its  end,  that 
is,  with  regard  to  what  composes  the  kind  of  pleasure,  or  impres- 
sion, it  produces  upon  us,  or  the  wants  it  is  designed  to  satisfy. 

Although  all  the  fine  arts  are  the  ofispring  of  one  common 
parent,  they  do  not  differ  the  less  in  their  individual  kinds,  in 
the  powers  they  possess,  and  in  the  ends  they  are  destined  to 
attain.  They  differ  in  their  kinds,  because*  they  have  not,  in 
their  resfiective  attributes,  any  direct  connection ;  except  that  of 
all  depending  either  on  utility  or  pleasure.  They  differ  in  their 
c^abilities  or  means,  because  these  means  are  limited  by  the 
diversity  of  the  instruments  employed,  and  b^  the  barriers  that 
nature  has  established  between  the  organs  of  the  body  and  the 
frculticis  of  the  mind :  and  they  differ  in  their  ends,  which  in  all 
is  that  of  pleasing,  as  much  as  in  the  different  routes  which 
they  ought  to  follow  to  attain  it,  and  in  the  different  wants  they 
are  intended  to  supply. 

For  example,  although  the  pleasure  to  be  derived  from  har- 
mony exists  in  the  attributes  of  music,  as  well  as  in  those  of 
architecture;  the  difference  between  the   means   employed  in 
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these  two  arts,  and  in  the  exterior  organs  affected  by  them, 
cause  no  resemblance  to  be  found  in  the  kind  of  harmony  pro- 
duced :  and  the  reason  is,  that,  in  the  constitution  of  the  in- 
dividual character  of  these  two  arts,  the  same  diversity  is  found 
that  exists  between  the  sense  of  bearing  and  that  of  sight* 

What  has  been  said  of  the  essential  nature  and  suitable 
means  employed  in  each  art,  is  still  more  applicable  with 
respect  to  what  forms  the  end  and  aim  of  each. 

Thus,  there  are  arts,  the  principal  end  of  which  is  to  express, 
to  paint,  or  to  excite  our  passions.  The  means  they  employ 
are  the  images  of  things,  either  immaterial,  as  in  poetry,  or 
material,  as  in  painting.  The  end  of  architecture,  which  op)y 
expresses  itself  in  the  abstract,  is,  to  produce  in  us  impressions 
resulting  from  ideas  of  order,,  proportion,  grandeur,  riches,  and 
other  like  qualities.  Poetry,  by  intellectual  means,  that  is  to 
say,  by  the  interposition  of  ideas,  presents  material  things  to  our 
view:  architecture,  by  the  use  of  material  objects,  presents  to 
our  understanding  the  most  ideal  affinities. 

We  shall  not  enlarge  here  on  the  details  and  applications  of 
a  theory  which,  even  abridged,  would  form  the  substance  of 
an  entire  volume ;  it  will  here  suffice  to  show,  that  each  art 
differs  in  its  respective  kind,  in  its  means,  and  in  its  end.  From 
the  several  modes  of  applying  this  elementary  distinction,  the 
theoretic  definition  of  the  art  of  architecture  ought  to  result* 
Considered  in  its  essence,  or  its  first  principles,  architecture  is 
an  art  founded  on  utility,  and  it  is  one  which  imitates  nothing 
material  or  positive  already  existing  in  nature. 

Its  parts,  relatively,  are  either  evident  imitations  of  nature, 
or  indirectly  drawn  from  natural  objects :  but,  as  a  whole,,  it 
copies  no  reality ;  its  form  is  nothing  more  to  the  mind  than  a 
combination  of  relative  proportions  and  of  reasons  which  please 
the  more  from  their  being  simply  expressed. 

Under  the  head  of  means,  we  shall  consider  that  architecture 
emplojm  two  kinds;  namely,  those  of  construction,  which  com- 
prehend all  that  relates  to  solidity,  durability,  execution,  &c.; 
and  those  of  intellect,  which  tend  to  produce  whatever  may 
please  the  reason  or  the  taste.  This  is  what  constitutes  archi- 
tecture one  of  the  fine  arts,  or  arts  of  genius.  In  its  end  or 
aim,  architecture,  partaking  of  two  principles,  those  of  utility 
and  of  pleasure,  has  really  a  double  end :  the  one,  independent 
of  the  art  taken  in  its  popular  sense,  is  to  form  for  man,  and  for 
the  different  uses  of  society,  abodes  and  shelters,  safe,  com«- 
modious,  solid ;  the  other,  to  supply  plans  and  elevations,  for  the 
arrangement  of  materials  in  such  a  manner,  as,  by  their  dispo- 
sition, their  form  and  combinations,  their  relation  to  each  other, 
their  proportions,  their  ornaments,  and  the  agreement  of  their 
parts  as  a  whole,  to  gratify  the  sight,  and  to  produce  in  the  mind 
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a  feeling  of  the  harmonies  of  nature,  both  in  the  intellectual  and 
material  world. 

From  this  it  results  that  architecture  ma^  be  defined  as  a 
«x«ipound  art,  the  offspring  of  utility  and  of  pleasure ;  and,  as 
such,  it  ought  at  once  to  serve  and  to  please  us,  by  die  union  of 
those  forms  which  are  the  most  suitable  to  the  exterior  wants  of 
man,  and  those  which  bear  the  greatest  affinity  to  mental  and 
intellectual  pleasures.  This  definition,  while  it  embraces  the  uni«- 
versality  of  the  uses  of  architecture,  and  indicates  its  twofold 
principle,  likewise  shows  us  the  difficulties  which  the  art  presents. 
Obliged  to  serve  us  in  pleasing  us,  and  to  please  in  serving  us, 
we  see  that  it  is  impossible  for  the  natural,  technical,  moral,  or 
poetical  parts  of  the  science  to  be  widely  separated. 

But  what  affinity,  it  may  be  asked,  is  there  between  the  forms 
required  by  utility  in  architecture,  and  the  forms  whence  result 
the  ideas  of  order  and  beauty  ?  What  analogy  is  there  in 
the  exactions  of  utility,'^as  regards  walls,  pillars,  and  roofs, 
with  the  proportions,  arrangements,  and  ornaments  which  con- 
stitute harmony  and  beauty  ?  We  agree  that  ideas  of  order, 
symmetry,  and  con^rd  have  their  origin  in  the  constitution  of 
our  minds;  but  their  application  to  the  art  of  building  is  so 
far  from  being  a  necessary  consequence  of  the  exercise  of  that 
art,  that  no  people  but  the  Greeks  have  ever  carried  its  ap- 
plication to  the  point  of  perfection.  Such  was  the  strict  con* 
nection  between  the  useful  and  the  beautiful  among  the  Greeks, 
that,  if  we  consider  their  architecture  in  the  useful  point  of 
view,  it  appears  to  bear  the  stamp  of  utility  so  evidently,  that 
it  might  be  believed  the  Grecian  architects  never  had  pleasure 
for  an  object;  and  if  we  examine  it  with  respect  to  beauty,  we 
might  be  tempted  to  think  that  they  never  took  into  consider- 
ation the  laws  of  necessity  and  utility.  We  must  own  that  this 
happy  alliance  might  never  have  been  formed  elsewhere;  so, 
rare  must  be  this  equal  combination  of  the  elements  of  utility 
and  pleasure,  whether  in  the  works  of  men,  or  in  the  organs  and 
qualifications  of  their  authors.  It  was  this  latter  concord  that 
gave  birth  to  the  art  of  architecture  in  Greece.  From  the  dis- 
union of  these  two  elements  (utility  and  beauty)  sprang  mor^  or 
less  alterations  in  the  principles  and  taste  of  architects.  Causes, 
of  which  we  cannot  here  give  an  account,  gave  the  superiority 
to  the  ornamental  or  decorative  department ;  and  the  system  of 
order,  and  the  fundamental  sense  of  utility,  upon  which  ought 
to  repose  all  the  rules  of  art,  were  comparatively  neglected. 
Reason  was  sacrificed  to  prejudice.  Architects,  charmed  with 
the  beautiful  forms  of  antiquity,  adopted  them  without  consider- 
ing bow  they  were  to  be  applied ;  and  thus  the  exquisite  concord 
produced  by  the  union  of  utility  and  beauty  was  destroyed,  and 
the  art  proportionately  debased.    Every  art  ought  to  have  rules, 
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which,  without  restraining  genius,  preserve  the  bounds  within 
which  it  may  be  freely  exercised  ;  but  it  should  never  be  for- 
gotten that,  unless  these  rules  have  a  more  solid  foundation  than 
one  based  on  arbitrary  examples  and  authorities,  whether  of 
ancient  masters  or  of  a  blind  routine ;  and,  in  short,  unless  they 
rest  upon  a  perfect  accord  between  pleasure  and  utility ;  their 
ineiBcacy  ought  to  bring  them  into  discredit. 


Art.  III.     Plana  for  Rooms  adapted  to  Houses  tvhere  a  Comer  is 
curved  offl    6y  W.  H.  Leeds,  Esq. 

Among  the  improvements  introduced  of  late  years  into  street 
architecture,  may  be  reckoned  the  practice,  now  generally 
adopted,  either  in  building  new  trading  streets,  or  altering  old 
ones^  of  rounding  off  the  angles  of  the  corner  houses*  This  is 
a  great  advantage,  both  to  foot  passengers  and  carriages,  as  it 
prevents  sudden  sharp  turnings ;  nor  is  it  less  favourable  to  the 
shops  so  situated,  inasmuch  as  it  exposes,  more  conspicuously 
than  is  the  case  in  other  parts  of  the  same  line,  that  part  of  the 
shop  which  is  thus  turned,  whether  it  be  occupied  by  door  or 
window.  This  system  tends  likewise  to  render  the  upper  rooms 
more  ^reeable,  provided  the  curve  be  of  such  extent  as  to 
allow  of  windows  there  in  the  several  stories ;  because  a  freer 
and  more  extensive  view  of  the  street  is  thus  commanded,  and 
the  distance  to  the  houses  on  the  opposite  side  greatly  increased. 

Still,  many  as  are  the  advantages  which  recommend  this  mode 
of  building  the  comer  houses  in  such  streets,  it  is  not  calculated 
to  provide  much  space  within,  or  to  improve  the  rooms,  except  in 
regard  to  the  "  look-out"  from  the  windows.  As  far  as  appear- 
ance is  concemed,  it  must  be  more  or  less  injurious  to  them, 
unless  some  study  and  contrivance  be  employed  to  produce 
internal  regularity  of  plan :  should  this,  however,  be  done,  not 
only  may  all  awkwardness  be  avoided,  but  a  far  greater  degree 
of  architectural  eiiect  and  beauty  may  be  attained  than  would  be 
thought  requisite  under  ordinary  circumstances,  where,  there 
being  no  positive  defect  of  the  kind  to  overcome,  the  builder 
gives  himself  no  concern  about  such  matters,  but  makes  his 
rooms  of  the  ordinary  shape. 

It  may  be  argued,  that,  in  houses  of  this  class,  internal  sym- 
metry is  of  very  minor  importance  indeed,  hardly  w(Mrth  any 
particular  pains  to  insure  it.  Yet,  as  many  tradesmen  let  tlie 
whole  of  the  first  floors  at  high  rents,  it  is  surely  worth  while 
to  pay  some  attention  to  what  must  set  off  the  apartments  to  the 
best  advantage,  and  what,  if  it  should  add  something  to  the 
first  cost  of  erection,  would  be  so  little,  in  comparison  with  the 
entire  expense,  as  to  be  hardly  a  consideration,  especially  where 
cost  seems  to  be  disregarded  in  fitting  up  and  embellishing  the 
shop  itself,  both  within  and  without. 
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Of  the  many  pleasing  and  novel  forms  that  might  be  thus 
applied,  the  annexed  cuts  exhibit  only  two,  and  they  are  not 
very  remote  from  each  other,  being  nearly  the  same  idea  dif- 
ferently shaped.  Still  they  will  be  sufficient  for  our  purpose, 
which  is  chiefly  to  lead  those  who  may  have  an  opportunity  of 
introducing  any  thing  of  the  kind,  to  exercise  their  ingenuity 
in  devising  such  form  and  arrangement  as  may  best  accord  with 
actual  circumstances. 

Fig.  IS.  shows  how,  with  very  slight  contraction  of  space, 
that  is,  by  cutting  off  another  angle  of  the  rooms,  so  as  to 

produce  a  sixth  side  parallel  to  that 
in  which  the  centre  window  is 
placed,  the  whole  may  be  rendered 
perfecUy  symmetrical,  instead  of 
being  left  a  truncated  square,  with  a 
window  facing  one  of  its  comers. 
We  thus  obtain  an  oblong  hexagon, 
having  a  door  or  window  in  the  cen- 
tre of  four  of  its  sides,  the  two  shorter 
sides  being  pccupied  by  a  window 
and  fireplace.  Supposing  the  se- 
cond corner  not  to  be  cut  off  from 
the  square,  it  is  evident  that,  by 
placing  the  doors  quite  at  the  an- 
gles, there  would  be  sufficient  room 
for  a  fireplace  on  either  of  those  sides,  and  the  apartment  itself 
would  be  all  the  larger;  but  it  is  equally  evident  that,  unless 
some  other  expedient  were  resorted  to,  the  chimneypiece  could 
not  be  so  placed  as  to  be  adjusted  symmetrically  to  the  opposite 
wall ;  whereas,  by  bringing  it  out,  as  here  proposed,  the  whole  is 
reduced  to  the  most  exact  order,  and  the  room  itself  acquires 
a  character  as  attractive  as  it  is  unusual.  So  far,  too,  from 
being  in  aii  obscure  comer,  the  chimneypiece  would  be  directly 
facing  a  window,  and  at  no  greater  distance  from  if,  than  if  the 
room  were  perfectly  square,  and  the  fireplace  on  the  side  oppo- 
site the  windows. 

In  Jlg»  14.  the  truncated  square  is  converted  into  a  circle 
in  its  general  form,  but  extended  by  two  triangular  recesses, 
in  which  would  be  placed  the  doors  communicfiting  with  the 
adjoining  rooms.  By  this  means  the  doors  are  removed  to 
a  farther  distance  frqm  the  fireplace,  and,  in  fact,  so  situated 
as  to  be  quite  out  of  the  way  of  any  thing  when  opened.  In 
this  case  there  is  only  a  single  large  window,  which  would  afford 
ample  light  for  a  room  of  this  form  ^nd  dimensions  (15  feet  in 
diameter).  The  opening  of  the  recesses  should  not  be  carried 
quite  up  to  the  cornice  of  the  ceiling,  as  that  would  take  off  in 
appearance  from  the  circularity  of  the  room.     The  intersecting 
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dotted  lines  are 
merely  to  show  the 
direction  oftbe  sym- 
metrising points, 
which  is  diagonal  to 
the  other  rooms. 

In  this  figure  the 
whole  of  the  first 
floor  is  shown,  al- 
though, of  course, 
quite  arbitrarily, 
and,  therefore,  qot 
likely  to  suit  any 
specific  purpose, 
unless  either  cir-  * 
cumstances  could 
be  accommodated  to  that,  or  that  be  farther  accommodated  to  the 
exigences  of  site  and  space.  The  apartment  c  would  be  larger  than 
&,  and  a  a  small  anteroom  ;  or  it  might  be  used  as  a  bedchamber ; 
in  which  cases,  b  would  be  an  inner  drawingroom,  accessible 
through  c*  By  some  farther  variation  of  the  plan,  it  would 
not  be  difficult  to  obtain  a  door  into  b  from  the  staircase^  and 
that,  too,  without  disturbing  the  room  c ;  but  we  might  go  on 
adding  cut  after  cut,  were  we  to  attempt  to  meet  every  particu- 
lar case  by  showing  how  the  same  plan  of  the  room  b  might  be 
adapted  to  it.  These  brief  hints  shall  be  here  closed  with  the 
remark,  that  the  above  figures  are  two  specimens  from  a  rather 
extensive  series  of  studies,  or  schemata^  for  forms  of  rooms; 
a  much  neglected,  but  assuredly  not  unfruitful,  department  of 
interior  architecture. 
London^  Nao.  18S4. 
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Art.  IV.     An  Original  Design  for  a  Centre.    By  G.  B.  W. 

The  accompanying  design  for  a  centre  {J^.  15.)  is,  to  the  best 
of  my  knowledge,  novel,  and,  although  simple,  it  is  one  of  great 
strength ;  for  it  is  constructed  on  the  principle  which,  as  Nichol- 
son says,  is  the  strongest,  viz.,  "  the  triangle ; "  and  I  think  this 
will  be  found  as  strong  as  any  which  could  be  formed  with  the 
same  quantity  of  timber.  Centres  of  a  much  larger  span,  whether 
segments,  semicircles,  or  semi^ellipses,  might  be  formed  on  the 
same  principle,  by  having  two  ring  posts  trussed  together  in  lieu 
of  the  one  in^^.  15.  I  have  to  observe  to  you,  that  the  pieces 
lettered  a  b  are  not  meant  to  be  in  one  length,  and  halved  at 
the  point  r,  but  two  distinct  pieces.     I  think  it  unnecessary  to 
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give  scantlings,  or  any  farther  particulars,  as  the  plan  may  be  so 
easily  understood  by  inspection* 
S^.  19.  18S4.     . 


Art.  V.    On  the  Dwelling-Rooms  of  a  House,    By  I.  J.  Kent,  Esq. 

The  breakfast  parlour,  dining-room,  library,  gentleman's 
room,  storeroom,  and  sometimes  the  footman's  room,  are  usually 
placed  on  the  principal  or  entrance  floor;  and,  in  country 
houses  designed  .in  the  cottage  style,  the  drawingroom,  music 
room,  best  bedroom,  and  dressing-room,  are  likewise  often 
placed  on  the  same  floor. 

Hie  breakfast  parlour  is  generally  the  smallest  of  the  sitting- 
rooms.  It  should  have  the  windows  to  face  the  south  or  south- 
east, the  sun  not  having,  at  the  early  period  of  the  day  when  this 
room  is  in  use,  acquired  an  unpleasant  degree  of  power,  and 
only  possessing  that  genial  warmth  which  excites  cheerfulness 
and  good  humour.  If  in  the  country,  the  breakfast  room  should 
look  into  the  flower-garden.  Even  in  town,  a  few  flowers 
seen  from  the  window,  or  inside  the  window  recess,  tend 
to  produce  agreeable  thoughts :  and  much  good  is  done  when 
we  can  begin  the  duties  of  the  day  with  favourable  impressions. 

The  floor  of  this  room  should  be  carpeted  all  over,  and  there- 
fore need  not  be  of  an  expensive  kind ;  it  only  requiring  to  be,  as, 
indeed,  all  floors  ought  to  be,  perfectly  level.  The  boards  should 
be  quite  flat,  and  the  joints  close ;  for,  when  the  joints  of  the 
boards  are  open,  the  dust  will  work  its  way  through  the  carpet 
and  spoil  it ;  and,  when  the  edges  of  the  boards  are  higher  than 
the  middle  of  the  boards,  the  carpet  will  not  last  half  the  time. 
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The  colours  of  the  carpet  should  be  light  and  cheerful,  with 
a  portion  of  green  in  them. 

The  skirting  should  be  from  10  in.  to  12  in.  high,  with  a  bold 
moulding  on  it ;  fixed  so  as  to  project  an  inch  and  a  half  from 
the  wall,  in  order  to  prevent  the  chair  backs  from  spoiling  the 
paper.  The  wall  should  be  papered  with  a  light  cheerful- 
patterned  paper :  perhaps  a  trellis  pattern,  with  roses.  &c. ;  but, 
at  all  events,  with  light  and  cheerful  colours.  The  ceiling  should 
be  tinted  either  a  grey  or  a  light  green  shade ;  the  cornices, 
plain,  or  but  slightly  enriched,  should  be  a  little  darker  tint  than 
the  ceiling.  The  woodwork  in  this  room  should  be  either  green 
tints,  relieved  with  light  or  dark  mouldings,  as  may  be  most 
agreeable  to  the  parties;  or  grained  in  imitation  of  green 
or  grey  hair  wood,  and  vamisned.  The  windows  should  be 
brought  down  to  within  6  in.  of  the  floor,  and  be  taken  up  as 
high  as  possible :  they  should  be  sufficiently  large  to  thoroughly 
light  the  room ;  as  no  one  who  has  not  attended  to  this  would 
believe  the  difference  an  abundance  of  light  makes  in  the  cheer- 
fulness of  a  room.  There  are  various  ways  of  enclosing  the 
windows  of  sitting-rooms ;  but  the  best  and  handsomest  is  by 
shutters,  folding  back  into  boxes  made  to  receive  them  during  the 
day.  They  should  never  be  made  the  whole  height  up  to  the 
soffit,  as  they  generally  are,  but  should  either  have  the  upper 
panel  fixed,  omitting  the  flaps,  or  there  should  be  a  capping 
fixed  on  the  soffit,  so  that  the  shutter  may  be  put  to  witliout 
any  risk  of  rubbing  and  thereby  spoiling  the  paint  on  the  soffit. 
The  shutters  should  be  fastened  back  in  the  daytime  by  brass 
knob  mortise  latches :  when  this  is  done,  it  will  prevent  the 
shutters  coming  partly  open,  as  they  frequently  do  when  not 
secured  in  their  boxings  by  latches.  They  should  be  fastened 
at  night  by  iron  locking-bars,  and  not,  as  is  most  common,  by 
latch  bars.  The  sash  fastenings  should  be  strong,  and  capable 
of  drawing  the  sashes  closely  and  firmly  together. 

The  doors  should  be  as  far  from  the  fireplace  as  possible, 
but  not  close  in  the  comer  of  the  room ;  and  they  should  be  hung 
with  rising  hinges,  in  order  that  they  may  open  clear  of  the 
carpet,  and  yet,  when  shut,  be  close  to  the  floor.  The  locks 
should  be  mortised  into  the  doors.  In  this  room  closets  may  be 
admitted  with  propriety ;  and  they  should  never  be  less  than 
from  14"  in.  to  18  in.  deep.  The  doors  and  handles  of  the  locks 
should  correspond  with  the  other  doors  of  the  room  ;  and  the 
space  above  the  closets  be  enclosed  up  to  the  ceiling,  in  order 
that  the  cornice  round  the  ceiling  may  be  continued  unbroken 
by  any  projection. 

The  chimneypiece  should  be  low,  not  more  than  2  ft.  9in.  high 
in  the  opening  and  may  be  of  light-coloured  British  marble  or 
vein  marble  plain  in  its  design. 
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Where  the  mistress  of  the  house  is  her  own  housekeeper,  it 
will  be  found  very  convenient  to  have  a  storeroom  communi- 
cating with  the  break&st  room,  and  so  placed  that  it  may  be 
accessible  without  entering  the  breakfast  room.  It  will  likewise 
be  found  desirable  to  have  it  near  the  dining-room.  This  store* 
room  should  have  a  dresser  the  whole  length  of  the  room :  and) 
indeed,  when  wide  enough,  along  both  sides.  Under  the  dresser 
should  be  abundance  of  drawers,  some  with  locks  and  keys,  and 
the  space  under  the  drawers  may  be  open,  or  partly  enclosed 
with  doors.  Closets,  sufficiently  capacious  to  hold  all  the  china, 
glass,  dessert  service,  pickles  and  preserves,  should  be  provided, 
and  broad  shelves  should  be  fixed  all  round  the  room  above  the 
door.  Brass  hooks  of  all  sizes  should  be  screwed  into  tlie  edges 
of  the  shelves,  to  hang  cups,  jugs,  &c.,  on. 

One  or  two  large  filters  should  be  fixed  in  or  near  the  store- 
room, to  supply  it  with  filtered  water,  and  a  feeding  cistern 
should  be  placed  on  a  level  with  the  filter,  so  that  the  latter 
may  be  always  full  of  water.  The  supply  to  the  feeding  cistern 
must  be  regulated  by  a  ball  cock.  Great  care  should  be  taken 
to  have  the  storeroom  perfectly  dry  and  inaccessible  to  frost.  To 
make  this  room  complete,  there  should  be  a  double  sink  lined 
with  lead;  one  half  with  a  plug  and  wash-pipe,  the  other  with  a 
brass  grating  and  wash-pipe,  and  having  a  drainer  in  it  with 
holes  for  decanters  and  glasses.  Both  sink^*  should  be  supplied 
with  hot  and  cold  water,  and  there  should  be  a  small  fireplace 
in  the  storeroom,  to  expel  any  damp  that  may  by  possibility 
have  gained  admittance.  Where  these  conveniences  are  pro- 
vided, all  china,  glass,  &c.,  may  be  washed  up  and  put  away 
without  being  taken  into  the  kitchen,  and  thus  save  much  risk  of 
breaking. 

For  storerooms  and  other  places  where  it  is  thought  desirable 
to  cover  the  floor  with  oilcloth,  I  would  advise  old  Brussels 
carpets  to  be  sent,  before  they  are  quite  worn  out,  to  the  oil- 
cloth manufacturer,  to  be  painted  any  pattern  which  may  be  pre- 
ferred ;  by  which  eighteen  pence  per  yard  will  be  saved,  as  the 
painting  of  the  carpet  will  be  so  much  less  than  the  price  of  new 
oilcloth,  and  it  will  be  much  warmer  than  the  oilcloth  painted 
on  canvass,  and  much  more  durable,  if  it  is  kept  until  it  is 
thoroughly  dry  and  seasoned^  before  it  is  used.  A  small  press 
for  napkins  and  tablecloths  is  very  useful  in  a  storeroom. 
There  should,  if  possible,  be  a  veranda  before  the  windows,  to 
keq)  off  the  heat  of  die  min;  and,  where  this  is  not  practicable,  a 
blind. 

Manor  Place^  Paddington,  Nov.  1634. 
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Art.  VI.      On  the  Uses  of  Concrete  applied  as  artificial  Stone. 
By  G.  L.  Symes,  Esq. 

I  BELIEVE  no  one  has  brought  this  useful  material  to  so  great 
a  degree  of  perfection  as,  and  used  it  more  generally  than,  Mr. 
Wilnam  Ranger,  formerly  of  Brighton,  but  now  residing  at 
Westminster. 

Mr.  Ranger  conceived  that  concrete  was  not  sufficiently  under- 
stood to  be  duly  appreciated ;  he  therefore  turned  his  attention 
to  the  matter,  and,  after  considerable  time  expended  in  study  and 
experimentalising,  he,  in  18S2,  took  out  a  patent  for  preparing  a 
kind  of  artificial  stone.  This  artificial  stone  is  formed  in  prin- 
ciple precisely  the  same  as  concrete,  but  with  more  care  and 
cleanliness. 

The  first  work  executed  in  this  new  material  was  a  wall  sur- 
rounding the  garden  of  Mr.  Peel  of  Kemp  Town.  The  ashlar 
stones  (2  ft.  long  and  9^  in.  by  8  in.)  were  formed  on  the  spot, 
and  became,  in  a  few  hours,  sufficiently  hard  to  commence 
setting.  The  mortar  used  in  laying  was  formed  of  the  same 
materials,  and  the  whole  became,  as  it  were,  one  entire  mass  of 
concrete ;  having  the  precise  appearance  and  the  durability  of 
Portland  stone,  though  the  proprietor  did  not  incur  above  a 
third  of  the  expense. 

A  beautiful  edifice,  called  Belvedere  Tower,  was  next  com- 
menced by  Mr.  Ranger.  This  building,  built  for  the  purpose  of 
enclosing  a  steam*engine,  is  from  a  design  from  the  pencil  of 
Mr.  Barry,  and  consists  of  an  octagonal  pedestal,  upon  which  is 
placed  another  of  a  circular  form,  supporting  eight  three-quarter 
columns  of  the  Corinthian  order,,  with  a  very  neat  and  elegant 
capital,  cornice,  &c.  Over  these  are  placed  pilasters,  or  antas, 
finishing  with  a  raised^paneled  dome;  and  a  handsome  finial, 
constituting  the  chimney,  completes  the  structure.  The  whole 
of  this  tower,  with  the  exception  of  the  octagonal  pedestal,  is 
built  with  this  valuable  material,  and  reflects  great  credit  both 
on  the  architect  and  the  builder.  The  tower,  which  answers 
the  double  purpose  of  engine-house  and  observatory,  is  situate 
on  a  delightful  prominence  in  Brighton  Park,  the  property  of 
Thomas  Attree,  Esq.  Two  gateways  to  this  park  have  also 
been  designed  by  Mr.  Barry,  and  erected  of  this  patent  stone. 
The  southern  gate  is  one  of  the  most  beautiful  of  which  the 
county  can  boast. 

One  of  the  most  important  works  undertaken  by  Mr.  Ranger 
is  that  of  undersetting  the  storehouse  in  Chatham  Dockyard. 
These  foundations  were  laid  in  loose  or  boggy  ground,  by  the 
old  and  dangerous  method  of  laying  pieces  of  timber,  about 
2  ft.  6  in.  or  S  ft.  square ;  next  putting  sleepers  lengthwise,  with 
the  walls  covered  with  planking,  upon  which  the  superstructure 
is  commenced.     Tlie  ultimate  consequence  of  this  imprudent 
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method,  when  resorted  to  in  a  situation  where  the  timber  is  sub- 
ject to  being  alternately  wet  and  dry,  is,  that,  in  a  few  years,  a 
settlement  rapidly  takes  place,  and  divides  the  building  into 
numberless  parts.  The  bond  of  brickwork  being  broken,  the 
edifice  is  in  a  perilous  state,  and,  unless  rectified,  w^ould  probably 
fall  to  the  ground* 

The  northern  division  of  the  storehouses  in  the  dockyard  at 
Chatham  was  in  a  most  perilous  state>  when  Mr.  Ranger  under- 
took to  remove  the  old  foundation,  consisting  of  rotten  timber 
in  a  state  resembling  pap,  and  to  substitute  one  of  concrete. 
The  building  which  required  undersetting  is  upwards  of  500  ft. 
long,  and  the  breadth  of  the  foimdation  exceeds  7  ft.  He  com- 
menced by  digging  a  trench  until  he  found  a  good  firm  bottom; 
he  then  threw  in  the  concrete  between  a  framing,  forming  a  case 
or  box  to  keep  the  material  together,  and  this  he  continued  to 
do,  till  within  a  short  distance  of  the  brickwork.  A  layer  of 
slate  was  then  placed,  upon  which  a  machine  was  put,  and  con- 
crete was  then  thrown  in  between  this,  and  pressed  up  under 
the  brick  footing  by  four  strong  men.  The  instrument  was  made 
expressly  for  the  purpose,  of  steel,  and  it  answered  the  end 
excellently.  The  building  now  rests  not  on  perishable  matter, 
but  on  that  which  time,  instead  of  injuring,  will  improve. 

Brighton^  1834. 


Art.  VII.     Notice  of  a  Chimney  Pipe  for  preventing  Smoke,  in  Use 
in  the  Neighbourhood  ofBarnsley,  in  Yorkshire.     By  T.  W. 

I  MUST  say  that  I  quite  agree  with  you  in  your  detestation  of 
chimney  pipes,  though  I  have  been  driven  to  use  them  here, 
but  I  should  wish  to  see  them  much  simpler,  more  architectural, 
and  not  so  like  the  china  shop.  In  small  rooms,  the  great  cause 
of  chimneys  smoking  is  the  want  of  a  sufficient  supply  of  air ; 
for,  if  you  set  open  the  door  or  the  window,  there  is  a  draught 
directly.  The  simplest  remedy  is  to  introduce  a  supply  beneath 
or  behind  the  fire :  through  the  wall,  if,  unluckily,  your  chimney 
is  in  an  outer  wall ;  or  by  means  of  a  pipe  of  copper  or  lead, 
under  the  floor,  or  behind  the  plinth,  if  it  is  in  an  inner  wall.  I 
have  known  pipes  introduced  into  a  chimney  with  good  effect, 
in  an  inclined  direction,  just  as  it  rises  from  the  rpof.  But,  after 
all,  there  are  cases,  I  think,  where  a  chimney  pipe  is  the  least 
evil ;  as,  where  a  violent  wind  frequently  overpowers  a  chimney. 
Here,  to  heighten  the  chimney  (mind  I  speak  of  an  old  house) 
would  frequently  be  a  greater  eyesore.  1  have  lately  put  up 
one  that  was  recommended  to  me,  and  has  answered  very  well. 

The  appearance  (^.  16.>  of  this  pipe,  or  pot,  as  it  would 
be  called  about  London,  is  more  architectural  than  most  others 
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which  are  made  either  of 
))ottery  or  iron,  and  it  sur- 
passes all  the  chimney  ter- 
minations that  I  have  either 
beard  of  or  seen,  in  pre- 
venting the  wind  from  blow- 
ing the  smoke  down  the 
flue  into  the  room. 

The  general  form  of  this 
pipe  is  that  of  a  truncated 
pyramid.  The  four  sides 
are  cast  separately,  and 
bolted  tOfi;ether ;  and  each 
side  is  ntted  up  with  a 
hinged  door  (a).  The  top 
is  closed  with  an  iron  cap, 
which  may  be  made  archi- 
tectural, and  in  harmony  with  the  style  of  the  house.  There 
could  not  be  a  more  suitable  plan  for  disguising  a  chimney  top ; 
as  a  Gothic  pinnacle,  or,  indeed,  a  pointed  tower,  turret,  or 
pointed  vertical  termination  of  any  kind,  might  be  employed. 
Each  door  is  connected  with  the  opposite  one  by  a  rod  of  iron  (6) 
about  2  in.  longer  than  the  diameter  of  the  pipe,  so  that,  in  what- 
ever direction  the  wind  blows,  it  closes  the  door  on  the  side 
against  which  it  strikes,  and  opens  the  opposite  one. 

This  arrangement  is  good  in  theory ;  and,  having  been  tried 
for  a  number  of  years'in  this  neighbourhood,  every  Barnsley  man 
will  tell  you  that  it  is  also  good  in  practice ;  which,  after  all,  is 
tlie  only  safe  test  of  "  new  improvements." 
Batiks^  near  Bartislei/y  April  12.  1834. 


Art.  VIII.      A  Description  of  Mr,  Weeks  s  Patent  Cooking  Appara- 
tuSf  with  illustrative  Engravings*     By  Mr.  Robertson. 

Mr.  Weeks's  improvement  in  the  cooking  range  consists  in 
making  the  most  of  Ifttle  means ;  or  rather,  in  taking  the  greatest 
possible  advantage  of  a  given  quantity  of  fuel,  so  as  to  obtain 
the  greatest  extend  of  heated  surface  from  the  means  allowed. 
To  attain  this  end,  the  front  bars  of  the  grate,  the  checks,  the 
back,  and  the  end  pieces  into  which  the  back  fits,  are  constructed 
of  hollow  tubes,  the  whole  having  at  the  same  time  the  appear- 
ance of  a  common  grate ;  and  pipes  from  these  communicate 
with  two  hot-water  cisterns,  one  placed  on  each  hob  of  the  grate. 
There  is  also  a  communication  between  these  cisterns,  by  pipes 
passing  horizontally  over  die  back  of  the  fireplace,  so  tbtft  a 
continually  circulating  medium  is  obtained.     Mr.  Weeks  has 
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also  a  smoke-board  to  his  fireplace,  for  causing  a  greater  draught 
in  the  flue  when  the  fire  becomes  low. 

There  is  an  oven  connected  with  the  improved  range,  iti 
which,  from  the  manner  of  its  construction,  meat  may  be  baked, 
and  yet  have  all  the  advantage  of  meat  that  is  roasted.  Mr. 
Weeks  has  also  invented  a  false  bottom  for  grates,  which  is 
perhaps  not  less  ingenious  than  his  other  improvements,  though 
of  less  importance.  The  whole  will  be  readily  understood  by 
reference  to  the  engravings. 

Fig.  17.  is  the  ^^  tradesman's  kitchen  range."  The  front  bars 
{a  a)  which  are  hollow,  communicate  with  noUow  cheeks  {b  b) ; 


in.  IS 


■+- 


sft. 
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from  the  back  of  which  pipes  pass  to  the  bottom  of  the  cisterns 
(c  c) ;  and  the  communication  between  these  cisterns  is  formed 
by  the  pipes  (d  d).  The  back  of  the  gi*ate,  which  is  composed 
of  hollow  tubes,  and  is  shown  on  a  larger  scale  at ^.18.  ^,  fits 
into  the  hollow  end  pieces  {J') ;  each  of  which  has  also  a  pipe  to 
communicate  with  the  hotr water  cisterns  (^.  17»  cc).  The  inside 
of  the  cast-iron  back  of  the  grate,  which  the  poker  comes  against 
in  poking  the  fire,  is  nearly  smooth,  and  the  pipes  are  almost 
entirely  on  the  outside,  as  may  be  seen  by  inspection  of 
Jg'  18.  e. 

Vol.  II.  — No.  12.  r 
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Here  we  have,  first,  all  the  advantages  of  the  common  range ; 
then  the  pipes  (fg.  11.  d  d)^  under  which,  if  necessary,  fire  may 
be  pat,  anci  on  which  pots  or  saucepans  that  it  is  wished  to  keep 
slowly  boiling  may  be  placed ;  and  then  we  have  the  cast*iron 
cisterns  (r  r),  containing  boiling  water,  in  which  tin  pans  are  put 


for  boiling  joints  of  meat,  puddings,  vegetables,  or  any  thing 
else  that  may  be  required.  There  is  also  a  constant  supply  of 
hot  water  for  washing  or  other  cleaning;  and  the  hot  water 
serves  the  farther  purpose  of  heating  the  room  in  which  it  is 
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placed.    The  cock  (i)  for  drawing  the  water  off  is  fixed  near  the 
top,  so  that  the  pipes  can  never  be  wholly  emptied. 

The  smoke-board  may  be  of  wood  or  of  sheet  iron.  It  slides 
up  and  down  in  the  grooves  on  each  side  {hh)\  and,  for  the 
facility  of  moving,  it  is  hung  in  the  manner  of  a  window,  by 
ropes,  and  weights  passing  behind  the  chimney  jambs.  When 
the  chimney  smokes,  or  when  the  fire  becomes  low,  the  board  is 
drawn  down,  and  thus  a  greater  draught  is  occasioned,  which 
carries  off  the  smoke,  or  kindles  up  the  fire. 

F^.  19.  is  the  ^^  cottager's  or  poor  man's  cooking  range." 
Here  we  have  all  tlie  advantages  of  Jig.  17.,  with  the  addition  of 
an  oven  placed  over  the  fire.  The  grate  and  cisterns,  &c.,  bein^ 
on  the  same  principle  as  j%.  1 7.,  though  of  a  smaller  size,  ana 
the  same  letters  of  reference  referring  to  the  same  parts  in  both 
figures,  the  description  of  these  parts  need  not  be  repeated. 
The  improvement  in  the  oven  {k)  is  the  introduction  of  a  con- 
tinual current  of  air.  We  all  know  that  meat  which  is  roasted 
is  superior  to  meat  that  is  baked^  because  the  former  is  cooked 
in  a  continually  changing,  and  consequentlv  a  purer,  atmosphere; 
and  the  exhalations  from  it  pass  up  the  chimney,  and  otherwise 
into  the  atmosphere ;  but  meat  that  is  ponfined  in  an  oven  be- 
comes saturated  with  the  impurities  with  which  the  air  surround- 
ing it  has  become  contaminated.  To  obviate  this  evil,  openings 
(//)  are  made  on  each  side  of  the  oven,  through  which  a  con- 
stant current  of  air 
passes,  and  the  ex- 
halations are  thus 
carried  up  by  a 
funnel  into  the 
fine. 

Fig.  20.  is  a  sec- 
tion of^.  19.  In 
this  figure  also  the 
same  letters  refer 
to  the  same  parts. 
The  oven  is  double 
cased,  so  that  there 
is  a  vacuity  all 
round,  except  at 
the  doorway,  for  a 
current  of  hot  air ; 
m  is  the  vent  from 
the  oven  to  the  flue; 
n,  the  opening  into 
the  flue  for  the 
smoke ;  o^  the  pipe 
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from  the  bottom  of  the  cistern  to  the  bottom  of  the  back  of  tbe 
grate ;  and  /?,  the  pipe  from  the  bottom  of  the  cistern  to  the  back 
of  the  cheek.  It  will  be  observed  that  these  pipes  join  the  grate, 
at  the  lower  part  of  the  back,  and  the  cheek,  at  a  little  below  the 
level  of  the  grate ;  because  they  come  from  the  cold  water  siip*- 
ply,  and,  the  cold  water,  by  its  gravity,  foretog  up  tbe  hoi  water, 
the  water  drawn  off  at  i  will  always  be  found  bol. 

Fig.  21.  is  a  kitchen  range,  or  cooking  apparatus,  suitabfe  for 
a  gentleman's  family.  The  grate,  the  kot^waler  cisterns,  and 
the  oven,  are  on  the  same  principle  as  the  smaller  range^^.  19., 
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though  of  a  much  larger  size ;  and  the  same  letters  refer  in  this 
figure  as  in  the  preceding  ones.  The  surface  of  this  range  is 
covered  with  a  cast-iron  plate,  in  which  are  placed  five  cast-inm 
pans,  and  a  fish-kettle  (of  course  the  number  of  these  pans  may 
be  increased),  for  stewing  and  for  other  culinary  purposes. 
These  vessels  contain  only  boiling  water,  but  tin  vessels  are  placed 
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in  tlMm^  and  in  the  cisterns,  containing  water,  the  articles  to  be 
oookedy  either  by  stewing  or  boiling ;  the  water,  &c^  in  the  inner 
fends  being  made  to  boil  by  those  vessels  being  surrounded  by 
the  bottinff  water  in  the  outer  vessds.  This  offers  two  advantages, 
namely,  £at  the  water  in  die  tin  vessels  can  never  exceed  the 
boilkig  point;  and  diat  these  vessels  with  their  contents  may  be 
easily  and  at  once  lifted  out  In^.  21.  9  jr  are  two  sheets  of 
cast  iron,  which  slide  in  grooves,  wd  are  pushed  together  to 
keep  the  &re  and  heat  irom  any  one  engaged  at  the  stewpans* 
Over  this  ranse  is  a  canopy  of  tin  or  arinc,  to  prevent  the  steam 
ascending  to  tne  ceiling,  at  the  top  of  which  there  b  an  opening 
kn  its  eacape  into  the  flue. 

Fig.  22.  is  a  range  suitable  for  a  hotel,  a  club*house,  or  con* 
fectioners.     The  ftneplace  consists  of  a  furnace  formed  of  hollow 
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tubes  or  pipes,  which  surround  the  top,  the  bottom,  the  back, 
and  the  sxks  of  the  fire.  These  pipes,  which  form  the  fire- 
place, communicate  with  the  cisterns  on  each  side  by  the  pipes 
r  r,  leading  from  the  top,  and  the  water  returns  again  from  the 
ciBtems  to  the  lower  part  of  the  fireplace  by  the  pipes  5  5.  Over 
the  ftimace  or  fireplace  is  placed  a  cast-iron  plate  extending  the 
whcde  length  between  the  cisterns,  on  which  saucepans  and  stew- 
pans  are  put  to  boil  and  to  stew.  The  great  evil  occasioned 
hj  the  metal  immediatdy  snapping  when  cold  water  is  spih  upon 
it,  firoin  its  having  expanded  when  red  hot,  and  contracting  sud- 
denly when  cold,  is  effectually  obviated  by  the  longitudinal  and 
transverse  grooves  seen  in  the  figure,  which  allow  for  the  ex- 
pansion and  contraction  of  the  metal.  In  these  grooves  are 
fitted  small  fillets  of  iron,  so  as  to  prevent  the  smoke  ascending 
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through  them.  Over  the  fireplace  is  an  oven  on  the  same  prin- 
ciple as  those  already  described.  The  cisterns  {i  /),  on  each  side 
of  the  fireplace  (the  left-hand  side  is  broken  ofi^,  as  it  is  merelv 
a  repetition  of  the  right-hand  side),  have  transverse  firames,  which 
slide  along  grooves  in  the  sides,  so  that  each  cistern  may  be 
divided  into  Uiree,  four,  or  more  parts,  as  occasion  may  require^ 
and  various-sized  tins  accordingly  may  be  used.  From  the 
cisterns  on  one  side  there  is  a  pipe  («),  which  passes  through 
the  wall  (v) :  this  pipe  will  carry  boiling  water  to  a  very  con- 
siderable distance ;  so  that,  by  havinff  another  cistern  beyond  the 
wall  (v),  cooking  may  be  performed  by  the  mistress  or  house** 
keeper,  in  a  different  room  from  that  where  the  fire  is,  and 
whence  the  boiling  water  is  supplied. 

It  is  well  knovm  that  a  false  bottom  to  a  grate  causes  a  great 
saving  in  fuel,  because  the  fire  is  by  it  brou^t  in  closer  contact 
with  the  bottom  of  the  pots  or  pans  placed  on  the  grate ;  but  at 
times,  when  roasting  is  to  be  done,  the  whole  depth  of  the  grate 
is  required.  In  order  to  save  the  waste  of  fuel  occasioned  by 
neglecting  to  put  in  the  false  bottom  when  no  roasting  is  wanted, 
and  to  obviate  the  inconvenience  of  having  the  fire  deranged 
when  roasting  is  required,  Mr.  Weeks's  plan  of  a  false  bottom 
will  be  found  effectual. 

Fig.  2S.  is  a  false  bottom  connected  with  the  grate ;  wwwre 
screwed  on  to  the  cheek ;  and,  by  turning  round  the  handle,  which 


is  put  on  the  axle  («)  of  the  wheel,  the  false  bottom,  which  has  a 
thin  edge,  will  make  its  wayforward  through  the  fire,  and  may  be 
drawn  back  at  pleasure.  The  thin  edge,  when  pushed  forward, 
rests  in  a  groove  in  the  other  end  of  the  grate. 

The  advantage  and  convenience  of  Mr.  Weeks's  cooking  ap- 
paratus can  only  be  appreciated  by  those  who  have  seen  it  in 
use ;  and  the  great  saving  to  the  poor  man  in  the  *^  cottager's 
cooking  apparatus,"  by  having  two  boilers  and  an  oven  heated 
without  any  additional  fiiel,  and  at  the  same  time  all  the  usual 
advantages  of  his  fireplace,  only  requires  to  be  known  to  be 
generally  adopted. 

Bayswatet'i  Jan.  10.  1835. 
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B3BVIEW& 

Art.  I.  A  History  and  Description  of  the  late  Houses  of  Parliament 
and  ancient  Palatial  Edifices  of  Westminster^  including  a  particular 
Account  of  those  Suildtngs,  toith  their  official  AppendaeeSfJrom  the 
Anglo-Saxon  Dynasty  to  the  Jinal  Arrangement  of  the  National^ 
Parliamentary^  and  Legal  Courts,  at  the  same  Place.  By  John 
Britton  and  l^dward  W.  firayley,  Authors  of  numerous  Antiquarian 
and  Topographical  Publications ;  Fellows  of  the  Society  of  Anti- 
quaries or  London,  and  of  several  other  Societies.  No.  I.  8vo, 
S2  pages,  and  4  beautifully  engraved  steel  plates.  London,  18S5.  2ff. 

The  respected  names  of  the  authors  of  this  work  are  a  suf- 
ficient guarantee  for  its  excellence ;  and  the  price  is  so  low  that 
it  must  require  a  most  extensive  sale  to  remunerate  them.  In 
order  to  give  our  readers  some  idea  of  its  contents,  we  shall 
make  an  extract  from  the  authors'  address  to  the  public,  and 
leave  the  work  to  that  patronage  which  it  cannot  fail  to  receive. 

**  The  design  is  to  develope  the  genuine  history  of  the  Palatial  and  Parlia- 
mentmy  BuUSingt  of  Weitnttntter^  by  a  diligent  enquiry  into  their  origin,  appro- 
priation, and  architectural  characteristics,  and  by  an  earnest  endeavour  to 
furnish. an  insight  into  the  relative  states  of  courtly  and  national  society  at 
di&rent  periods.  Towards  effecting  this  desirable  end,  it  will  be  necessary  to 
resort  to  every  available  source  of  authentic  record,  both  manuscript  and 
printed,  and  to  place  before  the  reader  such  a  distinct  narrative  of  essential 
tacts,  aa  may  at  once  to  awaken  his  curiosity,  inform  his  minc^  and  satisfy  his 
judgment.  In  the  first  place,  it  will  be  expedient  to  adduce  such  evidence, 
and  narrate  such  particulars,  relating  to  Westminster  generally,  and  its  mo- 
nastery in  particular,  as  may  tend  to  elucidate,  or  at  least  to  indicate,  its 
original  and  pro^essive  occupancy  as  the  national  seat  of  royalty.  For  this 
purpose,  we  snail  have  occasion  to  lay  before  the  reader  many  passages  from 
anaent  records  and  firom  the  monastic  chronicles,  and  these  will  be  given  with 
the  most  scrupulous  attention  to  names,  dates,  and  references,  as  the  only  spe- 
cific mode  of  satisfying  the  critical  antiquary  and  historian.*' 


Art.  II.  Elementary  and  Practical  Instrtictions  on  the  Art  of  build- 
ing  Cottages  and  Houses  for  the  humbler  Classes;  an  easy  Method 
of  constructing  Earthen  Wallsy  adapted  to  the.  Erection  ofDtoelling' 
Houses,  Agricultural  and  other  Buildings^  surpassing  those  built  of 
Timber  in  Comfort  and  Stability,  and  euualling  those  built  of  Brick, 
and  at  a  considerable  Saving.  To  which  are  added,  Practical  Trea- 
tises on  the  Manufacture  of  Bricks  and  Lime  ;  on  the  Arts  of  digging 
WeUs,  and  draining,  rearing,  and  managing  a  Vegetable  Garden, 
Management  of  Stock,  S^c. :  Jbr  the  Use  of  Emigrants,  to  the  better 
^^^>dgij^  of  the  Peasantry  of  Ireland,  and  to  the  Improvement  of 
those  Districts  to  which  the  Benevolence  of  Landed  Proprietors  is  now 
directed.  By  William  Wilds,  Surveyor,  Hertford.  8vo,  143  pages, 
6  lithographs  and  27  woodcuts.     liondon,  1835.     7s. 

The  length  of  the  title  of  this  work  precludes  the  necessity 
of  oar  explaining  what  it  is.     In  the  preface  the  author  informs 
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us  that  his  ^'  chief  object  is  to  promote  the  comforts  and  welfare 
of  that  class  of  his  fellowrcreatures  who,  through  choice,  or  the 
force  of  circumstances,  are  led  from  their  native  country,  and 
thrown  into  the  solitary  forest  or  the  howling  desert,  in  search 
of  that  reward  for  their  industry  and  exertions  which  their  own 
pountry  no  longer  affords  them/'  The  author  is  a  practical 
builder  and  surveyor;  and  he  has  not  only  passed  the  greater 
part  of  bis  life  among  bricks  and  mortar  in  this  covntry,  out  he 
h^s  bfseu  ID  Amerk:a«  He  has  given  such  plain  direetions  for 
building  earthen  walls,  that  any  labouiger  may  carry  them  into 
execution ;  and  when  we  consider  die  liability  of  log  houses  to 
lie  destroyed  by  fire,  we  feel  assured  that  this  work  will  be  a 
most  valuable  ope,  both  to  the  emigrant  and  to  the  settlor  in  any 
pewly  colonised  country,  which  is  not  sufficiently  advanced  to  have 
bouses  of  brick  or  stone*  Directions  are  also  given  for  building 
log  houses,  and  also  framed  houses ;  the  latter  being  an  inter* 
niediate  step  between  the  log  bouse  and  the  brick  bouse,  at  least 
in  external  appearance ;  though  said  by  a  Backwoodsman,  in  his 
Sketches  of  Upper  Canada^  to  be  "  the  most  uncomfortable  dwell- 
ing ever  man  lived  in." 

^  There  are  difiereot  kinds  of  bouses  in  Canada,  about  ^hicb  a  few  words 
may  be  useful  to  the  settler.  Most  of  the  houses,  more  particidarly  those  of 
recent  settlers,  are  built  of  logs.  When  a  man  gets  on  a  little  in  the  world, 
be  builds  a  frame-house,  weather-boarded  outside,  and  lathed  and  plastered 
within ;  and,  trayelling  along  the  road,  vou  can  form  a  pretty  acd^rat^  estimate 
of  the  time  a  man  has  been  settled  by  the  bouse  he  inhabits ;  ind^,  in  some 
instances,  you  may  read  the  whole  history  of  his  settlement  in  the  buildiiigs 
about  his  farm-yard. 

**  The  original  shanty,  or  log  hovel,  which  sheltered  the  family  wl^^  tbey 
first  arrived  on  their  wild  lot,  still  remains,  but  has  been  degraded  into  a  {HflSery ; 
the  more  substantial  loe  house,  which  held  out  the  wci^er  during  the  first 
years  of  their  sojourn,  nas,  with  the  increase  of  their  wealth,  becoipe  a  chapel 
of  ease  to  the  stable  or  cowhouse ;  and  the  glaring  and  staring  bright  red  bnck 
house  b  brought  forward  close  upon  the  road,  that  the  frame  dwellii^  which 
at  one  time  the  proprietor  looked  upon  as  the  very  acm6  of  his  ambition,  may 
at  once  serve  as  a  kitchen  to,  and  be  concealed  by,  its  more' aspiring  and 
aristocratic  successor;  just  like  a  man  who,  having  acquired  wealth  from  small 
beginninn,  is  anxious  to  conceal  from  the  world  the  gradations  by  which  he 
rose,  and  to  exhibit  cmly  the  result  of  his  successful  industry. 

'*  If  you  can  aJBTord  to  build  a  brick  or  stone  house  at  first,  by  all  means  do 
so ;  but  if  you  cannot,  take  my  advice,  and,  like  a  good  fellow,  don't  build  a 
frame  one.    It  is  the  most  uncomfortable  dwelling  ever  man  lived  in.'* 

Chap.  III.,  On  the  Mantifacture  and  Choice  of  Bricks^  contains 
one  of  the  best  accounts  of  the  London  practice  of  brickn^aking 
which  we  have  anywhere  seen,  and  which  will  be  of  great  value 
in  our  provincial  districts,  as  well  as  in  new  countries.  The 
i^uthor  does  not  appear  to  have  seen  fiakewell's  work  on  brick- 
making,  or  his  pressing  machine,  noticed  in  Vol.  I.  p.  SI 2. ;  for 
all  that  he  says  on  the  subject  is,  '<  there  have  been  several 
patents  taken  out  for  moulding  bricks  by  machinery,  but  we 
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sQspect  they. have  not  answered  the  expectations  of  tlie  pro- 
jectors.'' 

Chap.  IV.,  On  the  Properties^  Usesj  and  Mam^acture  of  Lime, 
is  equally  valuable  with  that  on  bricks.  We  wish  the  author, 
had  seen  the  Closeburn  limekilns ;  because,  if  he  had,  we  think 
be  would  have  recommended  them  in  preference  to  all  others. 
His  observations  on  t(ie  subject  of  kilns,  however,  are  valuable^ 
and,  like  those  on  every  other  subject  discussed  in  his  work, 
altogedier  unprejudiced  and  dispassionate.  Much  has  been  said 
of  die  mortar  of  the  Grreeks  and  Romans,  its  durability,  and  tha 
length  of  time  taken  to  prepare  it.  Mr.  Wilds  is  of  opinion  that 
the  secret  of  its  superiority  lay  in  the  compression  given  to  it  by 
beating  it  in  basins.  This  is  also  the  grand  secret  of  the  art  of 
boilding  in  pisS.  The  more  the  moist  earth  is  compressed  by 
beating,  the  nearer  do  the  walls  formed  of  it  approach  those  of 
brick  or  stone.  The  Roman  theory,  however,  is  entirely  a  me- 
chanical one,  and  is  by  no  means  applicable  to  the  lime  mortars 
of  the  present  day,  however  much  it  may  be  so  to  pisd  or  to 
mod  mortars*     Mr.  Wilds  justly  observes, 

^  For  mftkine  mortar,  die  lime  diould  be  lued  as  soon  as  possible  after  beiug 
takeo  from  the  kiln,  for  if  lefHong  after  exposed  to  the  air,  it  will  separate^ 
first  into  soiall  lumps,  then  into  a  fine  powder,  and  in  this  state  will  make  but 
a  Yerj  infoior  mortar,  because  it  has  already  again  absorbed  as  much  carbonic 
add  as  it  can  possibly  contain,  and,  consequently,  when  made  up  into  mortar, 
it  has  not  the  power  to  absorb  any  more ;  although  it  is  as  necessary  to  give 
strength  to  the  mortar  when  drying,  as  it  is  injurious  to  the  Ihne  in  its  un- 
slack'ed  state,  rendering  it  little  better  in  effect  than  a  composition  of  chalk  or 
limestone,  reduced  to  a  powder  from  the  crude  state,  would  have  in  place 
^it. 

^  There  is  a  difference  of  opinion  among  practical  men  as  to  the  proportions 
of  lime  and  sand  to  be  used  in  making  mortar ;  that  of  three  measures  of  sand 
to  one  of  lime  being  most  approved,  provided  the  ingredients  be  good  and  well 
beaten.  Qualities, however,  will  d^fer  in  degree;  therefore  the  best  guide  will 
be  to  use  no  more  lime  than  will  be  sufficient  to  surround  the'particles  of  sand, 
and  give  the  mass  the  necessary  degree  of  plasticity,  or,  as  workmen  would 
say,  make  it  hane  together. 

**  Mortar  in  which  sand  predominates  requires  less  water  in  preparing,  and 
therefore  teU  sooner ;  it  b  harda*,  and  less  liable  to  crack  in  drying,  for  this 
reason,  that  lime  mixed  with  water  shrinks  in  drying,  while  sand  retains  its 
original  magnitude. 

**  The  best  mortar  for  dry  building  is  thus  prepared : — Take  well-burned  lime 
fresh  from  the  kiln,  in  which  state  it  is  called  quickiime,  strew  any  quantity  at 
a  time,  say  a  bushel,  on  a  stone  floor,  and  pour  water  equally  over  the  whole 
till  it  is  saturated,  or  will  absorb  no  more ;  turn  it  up  in  a  heap  vnth  a  shovel, 
when  it  will  crack  and  snap,  and  steam  will  besin  to  issue  from  it ;  cover  the 
heap  over  with  clean  sharp  sand,  say  three  bushels,  taken  from  the  bed  of  a 
rtinning  stream,  or  washed  in  clear  water  throufh  a  sieve,  which  will  confine 
the  steam  and  heat ;  proceed  in  like  manner  witn  the  remainder,  and  then  let 
it  rest  for  a  ^me.  In  this  state  it  generates  a  powerful  heat,  which  it  keeps 
up  long  enough  to  cook  a  joint  of  meat  by.  This  method  of  cooking  is  some- 
times resort^l  to  by  workmen  when  the  heap  b  large,  in  which  case  th^y 
eockwe  the  meat  in  a  tin  box  or  a  cloth,  to  keep  it  clean ;  and  althou^  the 
heat  is  not  of  an  inflammable  nature,  it  may  be  made  to  communicate  fire  to 
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wood  or  other  light  substances,  through  the  agency  of  iron ;  thus  a  quantity 
of  quicklime  being  slacked  and  turned  up  against  a  boarded  fence  or  building, 
will  set  fire  to  the  same  through  the  agency  of  the  nails,  which  will  be  ren- 
dered red  hot,  or  nearly  so,  by  the  heat  of  the  lime.  During  this  time  the 
decomposition  of  the  lime  is  going  on ;  when  it  is  completed  tne  heat  b^ns 
to  subside,  and  the  lime  is  reduced  to  an  impalpable  powder,  and  is  in  this  state 
called  docked  &nie»  It  is  then  turned  over  with  a  shovel  so  as  to  mix  the  lime 
and  sand  well  together,  and  sifted  or  screened,  the  parts  left  behind  being 
pieces  of  limestone  which  have  passed  through  the  kiln  unbumt,  or  partially 
so,  is  called  lime  care,  and  should  be  thrown  aside;  but  by  some  u  thoucht 
too  valuable,  but  is  beaten  to  a  powder  and  added  to  the  mortar  solely  with  a 
view  to  increase  its  bulk ;  the  quality  of  it,  where  there  is  much  of  this  core, 
being  thereby  proportionally  deteriorated:  dear  water  is  then  added,  and  the 
vrhole  is  thoroughly  mixed  by  bein^  repeatedly  turned  over  and  chafed,  or  drawn 
down  with  a  shovel.  If  a  supenor  mortar  is  required,  it  is  afterwards  beaten 
with  a  wooden  beater  upon  the  stone  floor.  When  it  is  required  for  plastering, 
a  quantity  of  hair  from  the  hides  of  bullocks  is  stinred  in  and  mixed  with  the 
mortar,  by  means  of  a  double-pronged  hook,  like  a  hay-fork,  with  the  tines  or 
prongs  turned  downwards." 

Speaking  of  cements,  the  author  truly  observes,  that  mortar 
made  of  good  lime  and  clean  sharp  sand  may  be  saccessfiilly 
employea  for  the  same  purposes  as  Roman  cement,  provided  it 
be  allowed  sufficient  time  to  dry  before  water  is  permitted  to  act 
upon  it.  This  was  mentioned  many  years  ago,  by  Arthur  Young, 
in  his  Agricultural  Survey  of  Lincolnshire^  and  we  have  seen  it 

E roved  in  a  variety  of  instances.  In  stuccoing  the  front  of  a 
ouse  in  or  about  London,  for  example,  no  builder  need  ever 
have  recourse  to  any  of  the  metallic  cements,  including,  under 
this  term,  Roman  cement,  Parker's  cement,  Hamblin's  mastic, 
and  all  other  quick-setting  cements  (which  are  only  quick-setting 
in  consequence  of  their  containing  some  metallic  oxide),  provided 
he  can  procure  the  best  stone  lime  from  Dorking  or  Aberthau. 
For  our  own  parts,  wb  should  have  more  confidence  in  the 
durability  of  stucco,'  so  formed,  than  in  that  of  any  of  the 
cements. 

Chap.  V.  treats  of  fVell-Diggingj  Ihaining,  &c.,  and  includes 
a  variety  of  useful  information  on  the  subject  of  cropping  gar- 
dens; taken,  with  our  approbation,  from  our  Manual  of  Cottage 
Gardening,  Husbandry^  and  Architecture ;  a  work  which  we  pub- 
lished at  cost  price  (1^.  Qd.)  for  the  benefit  of  cottagers,  and  of 
which  we  have  the  satisfaction  of  knowing  that  upwards  of  three 
thousand  have  been  sold. 

The  plates  in  Mr.  Wilds's  work  are  neatly  engraved,  and  the 
designs  plain  and  well  arranged.  Design  vi.  was  contributed 
by  Mr.  Wilds  to  our  First  Additional  Supplement  to  the  Encyclo- 
pedia of  Agriculture^  where  we  have  shown  it  (fig.  1197.)  with 
the  chimney  top  somewhat  higher  than  in  Mr.  Wilds's  design. 

We  should  have  recommended  this  work  both  to  emigrants 
and  architects,  had  it  only  contained  the  chapter  on  building  in 
pise;  but  finding,  also,  the  two  very  excellent  chapters  oa 
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bricks  and  on  lime,  we  certainly  have  no  hesitation  in  saying 
that  it  deserves  to  be  in  the  library  of  every  young  architect  and 
builder,  and  in  that  of  every  landed  proprietor,  in  remote  parts 
of  the  country,  who  possesses  brick  earth  on  his  estate. 


Abt.  III.  Hints  for  preventing  Damage  by  Fire,  in  the  Construction 
and  Warming  of  Buildings.  By  Alfred  Beaumont>  Architect,  Sur- 
veyor  to  the  CouDty  ^re  Office.  Pamphlet,  8vo,  67  pages. 
London,  Weale,  18S5. 

This  is  a  very  interesting  and  important  pamphlet ;  and  we 
sincerely  wish  that  any  thing  we  could  say  in  its  favour  would 
induce  every  architect,  surveyor,  and  builder  to  peruse  it ;  and, 
what  would  be  more  effective  towards  attaining  the  ends  it  has 
in  view,  every  person  who  intended  to  purchase  or  take  a  lease 
of  a  house.  ^^^  f^w  persons  who  occupy  London  houses  are 
aware  of  the  Jinerence  between  a  house  that  is  in  perpetual 
danger  of  being  burned  to  the  ground,  and  a  house  where  that 
danger  is  greatly  diminished.  It  has  happened  to  us  to  have 
been  several  times  the  occupant  of  a  house  which  has  caught 
fire;  and  more  than  once  we  have  narrowly  escaped  perishing  in 
the  flames.  This  has  caused  us  to  think  much  and .  deeply  on 
the  subject ;  and  we  are  therefore  the  more  impressed  with  its 
importance.  We  are  also,  as  we  conceive,  the  better  able  to 
judge  of  the  merits  of  Mr.  Beaumont's  pamphlet;  for,  independ- 
ently of  our  personal  experience,  there  is  not  a  work  which  has 
been  published  on  the  subject,  either  in  the  English  or  French 
languages,  which  we  have  not  perused  with  attention.  As  a 
proof  of  this,  we  may  refer  to  our  Encyclopedia  of  Cottage 
Ardiiiectttrei  and  more  especially  to  the  last  chapters. 

There  is  nothing  which  Mr.  Beaumont  has  brought  forward 
that  we  were  n6t  already  well  aware  of ;  but  he  has  placed  the 
whole  in  such  a  clear,  concise,  and  practical  point  of  view^  as 
cannot  fail  to  make  a  strong  impression  on  those  who  have  not 
leisure,  opportunity,  and,  perhaps,  not  inclination,  to  read  larger 
works  on  the  subject,  and  to  reflect  on  what  they  read. 

In  former  times,  when  building  a  house  was  an  affair  which 
seldom  occurred  to  a  man  above  once  in  his  lifetime,  endeavours 
were  naturally  made,  both  by  the  proprietor  and  the  builder,  to 
execute  the  work  in  what  was  considered  the  best  manner, 
relatively  to  the  ideas  of  the  time ;  but,  within  the  last  fifty  or 
sixty  years,  society  in  this  country  may  be  said  to  have  been  in 
a  state  of  transition ;  and  the  man  who  builds  a  house  at  the  age 
of  thirty  or  forty,  commonly  requires  one  of  a  different  and 
superior  description  by  the  time  he  has  arrived  at  fifty  or  sixty, 
lliis  soon  led  to  the  adoption  of  building  houses  as  a  distinct 
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trade  or  profession  ;  and,  consequently,  to  that  extension  of 
business  commonly  designated  ipeculation.  Within  the  last 
forty  or  fifly  years,  thousands  of  nouses  have  been  built  in  and 
about  London,  for  no  other  purpose  than  to  sell.  This  is  all  in 
the  natural  course  of  things :  it  is  fitting  that  houses  should  be 
built  and  brought  to  market,  as  well  as  other  goods ;  but  it  is 
consequent  upon  this  state  of  things,  that,  unless  the  purchasers 
in  the  market  are  judges  of  the  article  they  are  in  want  of,  they 
will  be  deceived  by  the  seller.  We  shall  not  enlarge  on  this 
subject;  the  causes  and  the  consequences  have  for  some  time 
been  well  known  to  the  public.  We  shall  proceed  at  once  to 
our  conclusion,  which  is,  that,  till  the  purchaser  and  renters  of 
houses  are  better  judges  of  what  they  ought  to  be,  than  theyare 
at  present,  better  houses  will  not  be  brought  to  market.  That 
the  public  knowledge  is  improving  in  thb  respect  is  beyond  a 
doubt ;  and  Mr.  Beaumont's  pamphlet,  if  it  obtains  that  circu- 
lation which  it  deserves,  must  infallibly  contribute  to  its  exten- 
sion. 

If  we  thought  this  pamphlet  was  not  likely  to  be  perused  by 
all  architects  and  surveyors,  we  should  be  tempted  to  give  the 
essence  of  it ;  but  we  think  too  highly  of  the  profession,  not  to 
give  them  credit  for  a  desire  to  procure  the  work  as  soon  as  they 
know  what  it  is.  We  shall,  therefore,  give  little  more  than  the 
contents  of  its  different  chapters. 

**  Chan,  I.  The  public  buildings  of  the  Romans  afford  the  best  examples  of 
fire-proor  construction,  as  well  as  of  durability.  Their  domed  temples  and 
arched  chambers  still  exist,  although  repeatedly  subjected  to  fiire.  Peculiar  ex- 
oellence  of  their  bricks  and  mortar.  The  arch  and  vaulted  roof  unknown  to  the 
Greeks  and  E^tians.  After  the  overthrow  of  the  Roman  empire,  only  wood 
and  thatched  Duildings  were  raised,  until  the  ninth  century.  The  pillars, 
arches,  and  vaulted  roofs  called  Saxon,  a  coarse  imitation  of  the  Roman. 
The  walls  and  vaulting  of  Gothic  buildings  are  very  durable  and  secure  from 
ire.  Timber-framed  buildings.  Insecurity  of  modem  brick  buildings.  Brick 
noggmg,  bond  timber,  and  quarter  partitions,  a  modification  of  the  old  timber- 
framed  houses.  Daily  firings ;  firom  timber  l^ng  near  and  in  flues ;  fitNn 
bad  brickwork ;  from  discharging  pieces  in  chunney  breasts ;  firom  trimmers 
and  plucs  thrust  into  flues ;  TOm  battened  walls ;  fi^  strong  fires  in  common 
flues ;  from  pockets  and  vacuities  in  brickwork ;  from  combustible  rubbish 
in  setting  grates;  from  flues  run  up,  for  hot  plates,  coppers,  and  hall-stovei^ 
against  contiguous  timber;  fi^m  iron  smoke^ipes;  from  descending  flues; 
m>m  gas;  from  the  carelessness  of  workmen. 

^  The  public  buildings  of  the  old  Romans  stiU  remaining  ofibr  the  best 
specimen  of  fireproof  construction,  as  well  as  .of  general  dunbility,  of  which 
we  have  anv  knowledge.  Althoug|i  repeatedly  firra,  battered,  and  deatro^red, 
as  fitf  as  the  efibrts  of  barbarous  enemies  could  efiect  their  destruction, 
numerous  portions  of  buildings,  and  some  entire  temples  and  mausoleums,  still 
remain  to  attest  the  superior  construction  of  the  ancient  over  modem  build- 
ings. The  portico  to  the  batiis  of  Agrippa,  now  the  Pantheon,  and  the 
mausoleum  of  Hadrian,  now  the  Castie  of  hu  Aiuelp,  are  admirable  instances 
of  the  strength  and  durability  of  their  circular  buildings  with  domed  roofe  ; 
while  the  magnificent  halls  in  the  remains  of  the  baths  of  Titus  and  Dioclesian, 
and  the  golden  palace  of  Nero,  are  equally  valuable  spedmens  of  oblong 
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I  with  archtd  roofs.  The  wbUb  of  these  builcMngs  have  the  strength 
and  soBdity  of  natural  rock;  most  frequentky  they  are  composed  of  two 
&cing  walb  of  brick^  a  brick  in  thickness,  leaving  an  interval  between  then, 
which  is  filled  up  with  coarse  erout-work :  sometimes  the  facing  walte  are 
coiapoaed  of  smail  pieces  of  tuflE  (a  freestone) :  these  walls  have  been  occa- 
sionaUy  fiurcd  again  with  fine  marble.  The  walla  of  some  of  the  prindpal 
buildiiigs  are  composed  of  immense  squared  blocks  of  travertin  (a  porous 
marbie  of  the  country).  The  bricks  are  invariably  sound  and  hard ;  their 
shape  the  larj^flat  tile,  the  work  with  which  is  less  liiiile  to  sive  way  and  bulge 
than  witftk  brxks  of  the  modem  shape.  The  mortar  is  perfect,  and  the  joiata 
completely  ftHcd :  the  grit  of  the  mortar  appears  to  be  pounded  tite,  or  tuffi^ 
ahsays  smnp'  and  dean;  and  the  grout-work  consists  of  broken  tiles,  and 
tonetinMa  tuAs  embedded  m  mortar  of  the  usual  thickness,  not  flooded  with 
a  fluid  mortar  approaching  to  whitewash,  as  is  now  in  use  under  the  name  of 
grout.  That  the  mortar  was  not  used  in  a  fluid  state,  is  visible  in  numerous 
fragments  where  small  interstices  are  discernible,  showing  the  shape  of  saueezed 
mortar.  The  peculiar  strength  of  the  Roman  mortar  is  remarkable.  In  most 
casts>  the  Roman  walls  are  constructed  like  the  trunk  of  a  tree,  broadest  at 
the  root  and  diminishing  upwards,  and,  as  is  well  known,  when  they  raised 
their  walls  with  grout-work,  th^  usually  ran  a  double  layer  of  their  laige  tiles 
over  their  work  at  the  height  of  every  two  or  three  feet. 

^  In  eonseouence  of  the  care  thus  bestowed  on  the  solidity  of  their  brick 
and  grout  worV,  it  is  one  compact  mass :  and,  when  a  fracture  does  take  slace, 
it  is  not  a  separation  of  entire  bricks  from  crumbling  mortar,  as  with  us ; 
their  adhesion  remains  intact;  but  it  is  a  splitting  of  the  mass,  as  that  of  one 
entire  rock :  the  marble  incrustations  or  inlayings  on  their  walls  gave  way  to 
the  effects  of  the  immense  fires  which  were  lit  within  as  well  as  without  the 
buildings ;  their  marble  columns  were  scathecf,  and  their  surfaces,  reduced  to 
Itme,  were  sptintered  off"  by  the  fires ;  but  the  brickwork  has  remained  sound 
to  this  day.  The  accretion  of  ashes,  of  rubbish,  and  of  decayed  vegetable 
matter,  during  fourteen  centuries  of  desolation,  caused  these  buildings  to  be 
wholly  or  partially  buried  in  a  new  soil.  Even  now,  the  plough  passes  over 
the  roofs  of  several  of  their  imperial  halls,  but,  as  the  rubbish  witnin  them  is 
excavated,  their  structure  is  found  unimpaired;  they  are  without  fissure  or 
firacture ;  and,  in  some  of  them,  the  fresco  painting  on  their  stuccoed  interior 
is  as  fresh  and  unbroken  as  if  it  were  but  lately  come  out  of  the  hands  of  the 
artist. 

**  The  buildings  of  ancient  Greece  have  not  the  fireproof  merit  of  the 
Roman  buildings,  as  the  Greeks  were  unacquainted  with  the  art  of  raising 
vaulted  roofis,  or  even  common  arches.  The  stone  or  marble  roofs  of  their 
principal  buildings  were  supported  by  massive  timber  framing,  which  was  fi*e- 
quentjy  destroyed  by  fij'e;  their  walls,  however,  constructed  of  solid  masonry, 
and  ofexquisite  workmanship,  remained ;  and  the  buildings  became  restored  to 
use  upon  the  putting  on  of  new  roofs.  These  roofs  are  now  wholly  sone ;  but 
the  magnificent  columns,  and  the  admirable  masonry  of  the  walls  of  their 
temples  have  in  great  part  withstood  the  battering  artillery  of  successive  con- 
querors, which,,  more  than  fire  or  time,  has  caused  the  dilapidations  we  so 
much  deplore.** 

"  Chap.  IT.  Remedies  proposed.  Prohibition  of  timber  in  party  walls,  or, 
at  least,  within  fourteen  inches  of  a  flue.  An  improved  brickwork,  murd  bricks, 
and  strong  mortar,  only.  Ko  puckets  or  vacant  chinks  to  be  su^red  in  party 
walls.  Corbels  and  iron  ties  to  be  used  for  the  support  of  timber  near  flues. 
Stuccoing  instead  of  battening  and  lathing  the  walls.  Stone  stairs.  Pk'ecau- 
tions  for  furnace  chimneys.  For  iron  smoke-pipes.  Against  accidents  from 
gas.    Against  carelessness  in  workmen.'* 

This  b  a  most  important  chapter ;  and  it  is  one  which  evenr 
occupier  of  a  house  ought  to  read,  and  to  remember.  We  wish 
Mr.  Beaumont  had  quoted  the  case  referred  to  in  our  article 
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(Vol.  I.  p.  40.)  '^  On  rendering  lath  and  plaster  partitions  fire*' 
proof."  We  happen  to  know  the  private  history  of  that  case, 
which  it  is  dreadful  to  contemplate. 

^  Chap.  III.  Methods  of  constnicdog  buildings  fireproof.  Pftrty  walls  a 
valuable  protection  from  lateral  risks.  Incombustihle  ceUings  an  equal  pro- 
tection between  floor  and  floor.  Common  brick  vaultings  effectual.  Bride 
arches,  in  series,  sprung  from  iron  beams.  The  method  of  construction  de- 
scribed. York  landings  in  iron  bearers.  Iron  doors.  Iron  noofs.  The  fire- 
proof principle  mav  be  adopted,  with  economv,  in  various  hazardous  trades 
and  depositories  of  valuable  property.  May  be  partiallv  ad<^ited,  with  eood 
e^t,  m  all  extensive  buildings.  Might  have  limited  tne  destruction  of  the 
Houses  of  Parliament  to  a  small  extent,  had  it  been  provided,  Difierent  modes 
of  fireproof  combined  at  the  County  Fire  Office." 

The  County  Fire  Office,  designed  by,  and  executed  under  the 
direction  of,  Mr.  Abraham,  and  one  of  the  most  dignified  edi- 
fices in  Regent  Street,  is  adduced  as  an  example  of  fireproof 
construction ;  as  it  may  also  be,  of  excellent  interior  arrangement^ 
Mr.  Abraham  having  been  assisted  in  devising  the  plan  by  the 
founder  and  managing  director  of  the  Institution,  Mr.  Barber 
Beaumont. 

*'  Chap.  IV.  The  means  used  for  heating  buildings  frequently  set  them  on 
fire.  Great  waste  of  fuel  in  open  fireplaces.     The  Roman  method  of  heating 

the  best.  Vitruvius  on  heating.  Description  of  the  caldaria  at  Pompeii* 
Swedish  and  German  stoves.  French  stoves.  Braziers  in  Italy  and  Spain. 
Heating  by  hot  air.  By  steam.  By  hot  water.  Mr.  Perkins's  patent  hot- 
water  apparatus.  Trials  of  different  methods  at  the  Countv  Fire  Office. 
Satisfactory  result.  A  method  described  by  which  the  required  degree  of 
warmth  is  obtained,  free  from  impurity,  dirt,  or  dust,  with  a  twelfth  part  of  the 
fuel  usually  consumed.  Important  discovery  for  the  heating  of  all  churches, 
chapels,  hospitab,  gaols,  and  other  large  buildings,  as  well  as  private  dwellings.** 

.  '*  In  looking  over  the  baths  of  Pompeii,  for  example,  we  find  that  the 
caldarium,  a  hot  air  chamber,  was  heated  m  the  foUowin^manner :  —  the  whole 
of  the  floor,  consisting  of  stone  flags,  three  or  four  mches  thick,  is  raised 
upon  brick  piers,  nine  mches  square  and  about  nineteen  inches  high,  leaving  a 
vacancy  of  that  depth  beneath  the  floor;  the  surface  of  the  floor  is  stuccc^ 
over  to  the  thickness  of  about  an  inch ;  round  the  walls  of  the  room  there 
is  a  casing  of  tiles  set  on  edge,  and  securely  fixed  with  iron  ties  to  the  wall, 
but  so  as  to  leave  an  interval  of  a  few  inches  between  them  and  the  wall,  and 
these  tiles  are  also  stuccoed  over ;  then  the  flues  from  two  boilers,  which  have 
been  placed  on  the  outside  of  this  apartment,  open  beneath  the  floor,  and 
the  draught  of  heat,  diffusing  itself  there,  ascends  between  the  wall  and  casing 
on  the  opposite  side,  and  finds  an  exit  at  the  top.  This  principle  of  heating 
the  hot  room  of  their  baths,  under  various  modifications,  appears  to  have  been 
universal  amone  the  Romans,  and  nothing  could  be  better  adapted  for  the  pur- 
pose. The  baSiers  being  accustomed  to  walk,  sit,  and  converse,  naked  and 
barefoot,  in  these  rooms,  it  was  necessary  that  the  heat  should  rise  throng 
the  bodv  of  tJie  floor  itself,  —  and  this  it  did  copiously  and  with  purity;  and 
as  this  draught  of  heat  was  only  a  continuance  of  the  furnace  and  flue,  after 
they  had  done  their  work  in  heating  the  boilers,  it  was  an  economical  appli- 
cation of  the  surplus  heat,  which,  had  there  been  only  a  common  chimney  to 
the  fUrnace,  would  have  passed  off  in  waste. 

^'  A  detailed  account  of  the  construction  of  these  Roman  hot-houses 
is  given  in  the  works  of  Vitruvius.  These  heated  rooms,  on  a  smaller  scale, 
appear  to  have  been  provided  in  every  Roman  villa,  and  they  have  been  dis- 
covered in  England,  wherever  the  remains  of  Roman  habitations  have  been 
found." 
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We  have  examined  the  bath  at  Pompeii  alluded  to,  and  it  is 
singular  that  it  corresponds  with  the  mode  of  heating  the  floors 
of  houses  practised  in  China,  as  described  by  Du  Halde  and 
others.  From  reflecting  on  the  principle  of  both  modes,  the  idea 
occurred  to  us  of  heating  the  floors  of  cottages,  detailed  in  our 
Encyclopedia,  which  is  literally  the  same  as  that  recommeiided 
by  Mr.  Beaumont,  and  which,  whenever  fuel  becomes  scarce,  will 
be  adopted  in  every  description  of  human  dwelling.  It  is  only 
by  such  a  mode  of  heating  the  floor  by  flues,  that  every  man 
may  grow  his  own  fuel  on  less  than  an  acre  of  ground.  See  a 
Manual  of  Cottage  Husbandty,  Gardening,  and  Architecture,  &c. ; 
8vo,  London,  1830,  2s. 

In  describing  the  hot-water  apparatus  of  Mr.  Perkins  (p.  50.), 
there  is  a  mistdce  which  ought  to  be  corrected  in  a  second  edition. 
It  is  said  that  the  safety  of  the  pipes  depends  on  their  being 
^^  entirely  filled  with  water.  If  a  little  of  the  water  were  to  escape, 
the  pipes  would  burst"  Now  the  horizontal  pipes  are  entirely 
filled  with  water ;  but  there  is  a  vertical  expansion  tube  which 
is  empty,  and  into  this  the  water  expanded  by  the  fire  into  high- 
pressure  steam  is  allowed  to  rise,  otherwise  the  pipes  would 
infallibly  burst  The  mode  of  heating  by  Chabannes,  noticed 
p.  48.  and  p.  49.,  is  not  described  with  sufficient  clearness.  The 
immense  danger  of  having  a  close  boiler,  communicating  with  a 
supply  cistern  at  the  top  of  the  house,  ought  to  have  been  pointed 
out. 

'<  In  all  modem  applications  of  heat  there  are  two  great  defects.  The  first 
is  most  obvious  in  .tne  heating  of  churches,  chapels,  and  all  large  chambers 
having  stone  floors.  However  large  the  fires  may  be,  and  the  volume  of  heat 
they  deliver,  there  will  always  be  an  ingress  of  cold  air  Cm  cold  weather),  and 
this  will  form  a  stratum  over  the  pavement  of  the  building.  The  strongest 
heat  will  rise  to  the  highest  space  above;  the  air  which  is  the  least  warmed 
will  remain  in  the  lower  portion  of  the  building ;  and  the  last  cold  cur  that 
iteak  in  will  rush  along  the  pavement,  and  always  keep  tltat  part  cold.  Hence, 
although  a  man  feel  warmth  to  his  face,  his  feet  will  suffer  from  the  coldness 
of  the  pavement.  In  short,  that  part  of  his  body  will  be  dangerously  chilled 
where  warmth  is  most  important.  The  second  defect  is,  the  great  waste  of 
fuel  in  proportion  to  the  heat  gained;  at  the  least  eleven  parts  in  twelve  of  the 
heat  generated  passing,  in  waste,  up  the  chimn^.   . 

**  A  history  of  the  warming  of  the  County  Fire  Office  will  illustrate  these 
fiicts  in  a  striking  manner.  About  fifteen  years  since,  Mr.  Silvester's  hot-air 
apparatus,  which  has  been  already  briefly  described,  was  introduced  into  the 
building.  After  a  short  time,  owing  to  defects  in  the  cockle,  flame  mixed  with 
the  hot  air,  and  set  fire  to  a  quantity  of  shavings  and  chips,  left  by  the  car- 
penters in  the  hot-air  chamber  above  the  jcockle,  which,  extending  through  the 
flues,  would  have  fired  the  house,  had  it  not  been  constructed  fireproof. 
Subsequently,  so'  much  smoke  mixed  with  the  hot  fur,  through  chinks  m  the 
joints  of  the  cockle,  that,  after  two  years'  endurance  and  tinkering,  this  appa- 
ratus was  removed.  Another  inventor  then  had  leave  to  try  his  steam  ap- 
paratus ;  but,  after  a  similar  probation,  the  inconvenience  occasioned  from 
defects  in  the  work,  and  fi*om  the  condensation  of  the  surplus  steam  in  the 
flue,  and  the  great  consumption  of  coal,  determined  the  directors  to  have  that 
also  removed.    The  hot-air  stove  and  the  steam  apparatus  each  raised  the 
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required  degree  of  warmth  in  the  office,  but  subiect  to  many  ouioyaiiceB,  and 
a  great  consumfition  of  fuel.  A  mode  of  heating  waa  then  contrived,  which 
has  been  followed  by  the  most  complete  success,  and  which  is  invaluable  for 
warming  all  buildings  having  fncombustible  floors. 

''  It  waa  remarked  that,  under  the  hot-air  and  steam^heating  systems, 
although  the  anr  in  the  office  was  sometimea  too  hot,  still  the  clerks  alwaya 
comj^ained  of  cold  feet.  They  had  mats  given  them  to  stand  on,  and  they 
frequently  left  their  desks  to  get  a  warm  at  the  hot-air  vents  or  the  steam- 
case  ;  but  still  their  feet  were  cold.  It  was  considered  that  this  could  only 
be  overcome  by  causk^  the  heat  to  arise  throu^  the  paved  floor  itadf.  The 
mode  of  heating  the  caldaria  of  the  Roman  baths  proved  the  practicabSity  of 
that  mode  of  heating.  This  was  fiirther  corroborated  by  the  evident  warmth 
of  the  pavement  in  the  streets  over  bakers'  ovens.  A  flue  was  aceordingiy 
constructed  under  the  paving  of  the  office,  the  paving-stones  themselves  form- 
ing the  roof  of  it  The  area  of  the  flue  is  a  toot  square :  it  begins  on  one 
side  of  the  office,  travels  under  the  pavement  along  tha*  side,  across  the  top 
and  down  the  other  side,  where  it  enters  an  upright  flue  in  the  party  wall. 
The  course  it  takes  is  shown  in  the  dotted  line  in  the  pkn,  in  page  39.  In 
this  course,  it  passes  under  the  feet  of  the  clerks,  which  it  keq>8  comfortably 
warm ;  the  heat  being  filtered,  as  it  were,  through  stone,  anci  being  nncon- 
taoiinated  b^  heated  metal,  it  arises  in  the  utmost  purity.  There  is  no  longer 
a  difficulty  m  keeping  up  the  heat  to  a  reauired  pitch ;  the  warmth  b  so  con- 
siderable &om  a  mere  handfiil  of  fire,  that  tfie  difficulty  has  been  to  keep  it  low 
enough  without  putting  the  fire  out.  The  fire  office  and  principal  staircase 
are  kept  comfortably  warm,  during  the  winter,  at  an  expense  of  less  than  dOHr. 
a  year,  or  about  Sdl  a  day  for  the  cold  season.  A  simiuur  degree  of  heat  fiwm 
the  hot  air,  and  afterwards  from  the  steam  apparatus,  cost  us  18iL  annually. 
This  new  mode,  giving  an  equal  degree  of  heat,  requires  only  a  twelfUi  part  of 
the  fuel  consumed  by  the  common  furnaces.  Persons  coming  in  from  the  open 
air  have  complained  of  our  keeping  such  large  fires.  When  the^  have  been 
shown  that  the  only  fire  we  had,  was  a  little  fire  which  was  burning  without 
fierceness,  and  musht  be  contained  in  the  crown  of  a  hat,  they  have  denied 
their  belief  of  the  Act,  and  insisted  that  the  warmth  which  they  felt  must  have 
been  procured  from  some  other  supply.  It  really  does  appear  like  magie ;  but 
the  case  proves  this  important  fact  to  a  demonstration,  viz.,  that  only  one  part 
in  twelve  of  llie  heat  evolved  fit>m  the  fViei  consumed  with  the  hot  air  appa- 
ratus, and  afterwards  with  the  steam-boiler,  went  to  the  heatine  of  the  place 
intended ;  while  the  great  remainder,  the  eleven  parts  of  the  twave,  went  widi 
the  dnuight  up  the  chimney,  and  was  wasted  above  the  housetop. 

*^  A»  tnis  method  of  heating  building  is  eoually  excelling  in  the  purity  of 
the  heated  air;  in  the  beneficial  way  m  whicn  it  is  delivered  (thmimh  the 
floor^;  in  safety  from  fire;  in  preservation  from  smoke,  dust,  and  dirt; 
and  m  economy  of  f^el ;  it  cannot  fail  to  be  generally  used  wherever  it  can 
be  appliedt 

'<  This  method  of  heating  will  not,  however,  as  Our  houses  ane  now  buOt, 
admit  of  general  application.  It  can  only  be  used  where  the  flbor  and-  the 
ceiling  beneath  are  of  incombustible  materials.  For  all  churches^  chapds^ 
hospitals,  workhouses,  gttols,  and  other  buildings  where  there  are  vaulted  base- 
ments and  stone  floors,  this  mode  is  invaluable.  It  is,  mdeed,  die  ordy  prin** 
ciple  on  whkh  places  with  stone  floors  can  be  properly  warmed.  In  all 
private  dwellings  where  there  is  a  vaulted  ceiling  under  the  hall,  these  flues 
may  be  intnMkiced  beneath  the  paving  with  the  l^  effect. 

**  If  it  be  desired  to  make  a  house  comfortably  warm,  the  only  way  is  to 
have  a  body  of  heat  issuing  from  the  pavement  of  the  hall|  horn  that  all  the 
passages  and  stairs  above  will  be  readily  supplied ;  and,  when  a  room  door 
opens,  instead  of  having  to  shrink  firom  a  cutting  rCish  of  cold  air,  there  wfll* 
be  a  new  accession  of  warmed  anr.  Every  one  must  be  sensible  of  the  severe 
colds  which  are  caitght  hy  persons  who,  while  heated  by  a  large  fire  or  crowded 
room)  have  a  cold  mraught  of  air  thrown  upon  them  nom  the  opening  of  the 
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door ;  or  who  have  to  leave  a  hot  room,  and  walk  up  or  down  a  staircase;, 
where  the  air  is  as  cold  as  in  the  streets,  and  nx>re  piercing  from  the  draught.'* 

Mr.  Beaumont  has  described  a  stove,  in  use  in  the  County 
Fire  Office,  for  heating  the  flues  under  the  pavement,  whic^ 
appears  a  very  good  one.  Its  management,  he  says,  is  *<  neither 
difficult  nor  troublesome  in  the  hands  of  any  intelligent  servant" 
(p*  55.)  The  difficulty  of  getting  this  intelligent  servant  is,  how- 
ever, the  great  impediment  to  the  introducticMi  of  improvements ; 
and  it  can  never  be  done  away  with,  in  this  or  in  any  country, 
till  a  system  of  superior  school  education  becomes  general. 
From  what  we  have  seen  of  Witty's  smoke-consuming  furnace 
in  the  case  of  hot-house  fires,  we  are  convinced  it  would  require 
less  nicety  of  management  than  the  one  adopted  at  the  County 
Fire  Office;  and  we  feel  confident  also  that  it  would  more 
effectually  burn  the  smoke.  We  are  surprised  that  Mr.  Beau- 
mont has  made  no  mention  of  this  invention,  which  has  been  for 
some  years  applied  to  difierent  breweries,  distilleries,  and 
manufactories  about  London,  Birmingham,  Manchester,  &c., 
and  found  to  produce  a  great  saving  of  fuel,  as  well  as  almost 
entirely  to  consume  the  smoke. 

An  Addenda  contains  Notices  circulated  extensively  by  the 
County  Fire  Office  respecting  ^'  Accidents  from  the  firing  of 
women's  and  children's  clothing;"  and  directions  how  *Uo 
escape  from  the  upper  chambers  of  a  house  on  fire." 

We  conclude  by  expressing  our  ardent  desire  that  this  work 
may  be  read  and  digested  by  all  architects,  surveyors,  and 
builders ;  and  by  all  heads  of  families.  For  this  purpose,  we 
could  wish  that  its  contents  were  copied  into  the  newspapers, 
magazines,  and  penny  publications  of  the  day.  This,  we  feel 
confident,  would  be  gratifying  to  Mr.  Beaumont,  in  proportion 
as  it  tendis  to  promote  the  enlightened  and  patriotic  objects  he 
has  in  view. 


Art.  IV.    Entwurfe  von  SchinkeL     22b  Heft. 

This  new  number  of  Schinkel's  designs  contains  plans,  ele- 
vations, and  sections  of  St.  Nicholas's  Church  at  Potsdam ;  and 
of  four  other  churches  at  Berlin.  The  latter  are  bv  no  means 
favourable  specimens  of  the  architect's  style :  they  exhibit  certain 
of  his  least  pleasing  peculiarities,  with  very  little  of  his  wonted 
excellence.  This,  however,  will  excite  less  surprise,  when  it  is 
understood  that,  after  being  commissioned  to  prepare  designs  for 
two  larger  churches,  he  was  unexpectedly  directed  to  cut  them 
down  very  much,  and  to  make  designs  tor  two  others,  with  all 
possible  expedition ;  bein^  at  the  same  time  compelled  not  to 
exceed  the  sum  intended  for  the  two  buildings  only.  The  church 
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of  St.  Nfcholas  has  likewise  been  greatly  altered  from  the 
original  project  for  it  (which  is  the  one  here  shown).  At  first  it 
was  to  have  been  crowned  by  a  dome  of  exceedingly  lofly  pro- 
portions, placed  on  a  doable  tamboar,  the  lower  one  of  which 
would  have  been  surrounded  by  a  grand  peristyle  of  twenty-eight 
Corinthian  columns,  and  the  extreme  height  externally  would  have 
been  200  ft.,  the  interior  diameter  about  60  ft  Although  these 
ditnensions  are  not  very  extraordinary,  yet  this  cupola  would  have 
appeared  of  unusual  magnitude,  owing  to  its  size  compared  with 
the  church  itself.  The  latter,  which  has  been  completed  accord- 
ing to  the  original  intention,  is  in  its  general  external  form  a 
perfectly  square  structure  of  1 1 5  ft.  by  83  ft.  in  height  to  the  top  of 
the  cornice ;  with  the  addition  of  a  hemicycle  {56  ft  diam.)  on 
the  east  side,  forming  the  altar  recess,  and  a  portico  on  the 
opposite  or  entrance  side.  Internally  spaces  are  taken  out  at 
the  angles  for  staircases,  &c.;  by  which  means  the  plan  is  made 
to  partake  in  some  degree  of  that  of  a  Greek  cross.  The  portioo, 
which  is  Corinthian  and  hexastyle,  with  fluted  columns,  is  66  ft. 
wide,  and  projects  24  ft«  in  advance  of  the  building  behind  it. 
In  size,  there  is  hardly  any  difference  between  this  portico  and 
that  of  St  Martinis  Church,  and  the  three  doors  are  similarly 
placed  in  both ;  but  here  all  resemblance  between  them  termi- 
nates. In  the  one  at  Potsdam  there  are  no  windows,  and  the 
central  doorway  is  exceedingly  lofty,  its  cornice  coming  just 
below  the  soffit  of  the  architrave.  Fine  as  the  architectural 
character  of  this  portico  is,  this  feature  of  the  building  can  be 
considered  as  only  secondary  to  the  mass  behind  it,  which 
appears  colossal  in  comparison ;  and  when  this  latter  shall  be 
crowned,  as  is  now  about  to  be  done,  with  a  larger  pediment 
filled  up  with  sculpture  like  the  one  below  it,  it  can  hardly  fail 
to  produce  a  very  powerful  effect  of  grandeur.  An  elevation  of 
the  church  in  that  state  will  probably  be  given  in  a  future  num- 
ber, and  also  some  plates  of  the  details :  of  these  many  appear 
to  be  rather  singular,  but  it  would  be  hazardous  to  express  an 
opinion  of  them,  until  we  behold  them  represented  on  a  larger 
scale  than  they  are  here  shown. 


Art.  V.  Catalogue  of  Works  on  Architecture^  Buildings  and  Fur- 
nishinSi  and  on  the  Arts  more  immediately  connectm  therewith^ 
recently  published. 

BlLLlNGTON*s  Architectural  Director^  &c. ;  Part  IX. 

This  ninth  part,  which  we  have  duly  received,  contains  about 
the  some  quantity  of  matter,  and  the  same  number  of  plates,  as 
the  others.  The  Treatise  extends  to  p.  336.,  and  the  Dic- 
tionary, or  Glossary,  to  the  word  "  Timber  "  in  p.  96. 
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Laxton^s  Imprcfoed  Buildef^s  Price-Book^  &c.  8vo,  ninth  edit.,' 
158  pages.     London,  1835. 

In  this  new  edition,  considerable  alterations  and  additions 
have  been  made  in  the  bricklayer's,  carpenter's,  and  plasterer's 
work,  and  several  corrections  in  most  of  the  other  trades ;  alsa 
an  extract  from  the  Chimney  Sweepers'  Act,  which  is  most  im- 
portant to  builders.  **  If  there  be  anv  4oubt  upon  the  equity  of 
the  prices  contained  in  this  work,  the  author  will  be  ready  to 
enter  into  any  calculation  o^  explarvation  to  prove  the  correct- 
ness of  them ;  or  will  introduce  tradesmen  of  known  integrity, 
and  of  the  utmost  respectability,  to  undertake  the  execution  of 
any  part  of  the  works  at  the  prices  stated.  The  author  is  con- 
stantly receiving  numerous  applications  from  the  country  for 
advice  or  instructions  as  to  particular  modes  of  valuing  or 
measuring  works  connected  with  buildings,  or  valuing  of  pro- 
perty, which  considerably  intrudes  on  his  time;  in  future,  a 
charge  of  a  guinea  will  be  made  for  an ,  answer  to  any  $uch 
communication."     ( Preface.) 

A  correspondent  informs  us,  that  this  work  contains  ^^  a 
fourth  more  prices  than  any  other  work,  numerous  tables  and 
memorandums,  an  extract  from  the  Chimney  Sweepers'  Act 
[which  we  shall  give  in  an  early  Number],  and  two  useful 
tables,  like  those  compiled  by  Mr.  Inwood  from  Baily,  Smart^ 
and  similar  works,  on  valuing  estates  and  annuities." 

Hartley,  Davids  Esq.,  formerly  M.P.  for  Hull :  An  Account  of 
the  Invention  ana  Use  of  Fire  Plates,  for  the  Security  of 
Buildings  and  Ships  against  Fire.  Pamphlet,  8vo.  London.  Is. 

We  have  not  seen  this  pamphlet;    but,  from  the  title,  we 
conclude  it  is  the  same  as  that  mentioned  in  our  Efuyckpadia  qf 
Architecttirey  referred  to  when  treating  of  fireproof  buildings, 
$  2189. 

BarlaoD,  Peter,  Esq.,  F.R.S.,  Corr.  Memb.  Inst.  France,  &c.  &c.  : 

Report  on  the  Present  State  of  our  Knowledge  respecting  the 

Strength  of  Materials.     [From  the  Report  of  the  British 

Association   for   the   Advancement  of   Science,   for    1883.] 

Pamphlet,  6vo,  11  pages.     London,  1833. 

From  this  pamphlet  ^*  it  appears,*'  as  a  correspondent  has 

observed,  *^  that  no  correct  experiments  have  yet  been  made 

on  timber,  and  other  materials,  when  employed  with  the  force 

of  compression  applied  parallel  to  the  length  of  the  fibres,  when 

the  beam  is  of  great  length  in  comparison  to  its  section ;  as  in 

story  posts,  &c.     Perhaps,  by  your  noticing  this  curioi|s  feet 

in  your  journal,  it  might  induce  some  one  to  make  a  ^ries  of 

experiments,  as  it  appears  strangle  that  we  should  have  bee^ 

building  so  long,  in  large  towns,  shpps  and  stacks  of  warehouses 
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wholly  supported  by  story  posts,  &c.,  without  any  means  of 
knowing  whether  they  would  be  of  sufficient  strength  to  carry 
the  enormous  weight  supported  by  them  or  not."  —  W.  J*  S. 
Londony  Dec.  1834. 

A  Compilation  of  splendid  Ornamental  Designs  from  foreign 
Works  of  recent  Production,  adapted  for  the  Study  of  Draw- 
ing; to  assist  the  Artist  and  Decorator;  and  to  aid  in  the 
various  Manufactures  where  superior  Ornament  is  required. 
Folio.     Parts  VII.  and  VIII.     London,  1884.     l5.  each. 

We  have  noticed  the  preceding  numbers  of  this  work  in 
I.  137.  and  371. ;  and,  now  that  it  is  completed,  we  cannot  do 
better  than  give  the  following  extract  from  the  preface :  — 

**  The  collection  consists  of  designs  which  were  originally 
intended  for  particular  purposes,  and  mostly  have  been  executed 
upon  the  Continent  It  exemplifies  the  admired  style  of  Per- 
cier  and  Eontaine,  or  what  may  be  termed  the  modern  French 
style ;  and  contains  various  examples  of  painted  panels,  carpet 
patterns,  transparencies,  embroidered  chair  covers,  enriched  en- 
tablatures, ornamental  table-tops,  carved-work  borders,  &c. 
AlthQugh,  in  many  instances,  these  may  be  inapplicable  for 
precisely  the  same  purposes  as  those  for  which  they  were  at  first 
intended,  yet  they  will  be  found  eminently  serviceable  for  selec- 
tion and  adaptation ;  this  being  the  chief  object  of  the  work  :  and, 
with  the  consideration  that  they  would  generally  be  applied  to 
other  uses,  it  was  thought  unnecessary  to  state  for  what  they  were 
designed  originally,  or  to  give  letterpress  descriptions  of  each  ; 
especially  as  it  might  rather  tend  to  confuse  the  ideas  when 
making  selections  and  arranging  new  combinations. 

"  The  style  exemplified  in  this  work  is,  perhaps,  above  all 
others,  most  suited  to  embellish  British  works  of  art ;  it  com- 
bines grandeur  with  delicacy  in  detail,  which  fits  it  equally  for 
large  designs  and  for  small  and  most  fancifiil  objects.  Its 
foundation  is  that  of  the  Grecian,  and  will  therefore  be  less  at 
variance  with  tlie  general  style  of  building :  hence  it  is  pecu- 
liarly adapted  to  the  present  age,  and  to  meet  the  increasing . 
demand  for  articles  of  superior  ornament.  By  its  chaste  and 
classical  combinations,  it  is  also  greatly  calculated  to  keep  pace 
with  modern  improvement,  the  great  progress  of  refinement, 
and  the  n^id  advancement  of  taste. 


Art.  VI.     Literary  Notices* 

Caster's  Ancient  Architecture  has  just  been  reprinted  in  a  4to 
size,  containing  the  same  number  of  plates  as  ttie  old  edition. 
Price  4/. ;  or,  with  the  letterpress,  8/. 

Crosses  of  England.  —  Mr.  Owen  B.  Carter  is  engaged  on  a 
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Series  of  Views  illustrative  of  the  Crosses  of  England.  Win- 
chester and  Chester  are  now  ready,  very  finely  drawn  on  stone, 
by  Haghe.     Price  45.  each. 

The  Organ  Screen  of  York  CathedraL—  Mr.  F.  H.  Abrahams 
has  engaged  with  Mr.  Henry  Shaw  to  engrave  the  splendid 
Organ  Screen  in  York  Minster,  from  an  criginal  drawing  by 
Mr.  Abrahams*  It  will  be  engraved  in  the  first  style  of  art. 
The  subscription  book  already  contains  250  subscribers ;  and  it 
is  now  open  for  the  insertion  of  names,  at  Williams's  Library  of 
the  Fine  Arts,  Charles  Street,  Soho. 
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Art.  I.     General  Notices. 

All  ArchUecture  is  symbolical,  but  none  so  much  so  2s  the  Christian  archi- 
tecture of  the  middle  ages.  The  first  ond  greatest  of  its  objects  is  to  express 
the  deration  of  holy  thoughts,  the  loftiness  of  meditation  set  free  from  earth, 
and  proceeding  unfettered  to  the  heavens.  It  is  this  which  stamps  itself  at 
once  on  the  soirit  of  the  beholder,  however  little  he  may  himself  be  capable  of 
analysing  his  feelings,  when  he  gazes  on  these  far-stretching  columns  and  aiiy 
domes.  But  this  is  not  all :  every  part  of  the  structure  is  as  sj^nbolical  as 
the  whole,  and  of  tfau  we  can  perceive  many  traces  in  all  the  writings  of  the 
tunes.  The  altar  is  directed  toward  the  rising  sun,  and  the  three  great  en- 
trances are  meant  to  express  the  conflux  of  worshippers  from  all  the  r^ons 
of  the  earth.  Three  towers  express  the  Christian  mastery  of  a  triune  God- 
head. The  pulpit  rises  like  a  temple  within  a  temple,  with  redoubled  grandeur. 
The  shape  of  the  cross  is  common  to  all  the  Christian  churches,  even  of 
the  earlier  times.  The  round  arch  was  adopted  in  the  earlier  Christian  archi- 
tecture, but  laid  aside  on  account  of  the  superior  gracefulness  supposed  to 
result  from  the  crossmg  of  four  arches.  The  rose,  a  mystical  emblem,  is  an 
essential  part  of  all  the  ornament  of  this  architecture;  even  the  shape  of  the 
windows,  doors,  and  towers,  may  be  traced  to  it,  as  well  as  all  the  accom- 
panying decoration  of  flowers  and  leaves.  When  we  view  the  whole  structure 
from  the  crypt  to  the  pulpit,  it  is  impossible  to  resist  the  idea  of  earthly 
death  leading  only  to  the  fulness,  the  freedom,  and  the  solemn  glories  of 
eternity.    (  F.  Schlegel^  on  theHutory  of  Literature^  I  339.) 

Sten^lingf  mstead  of  Pennumsh^,  fair  the  writing  on  Plans*  —  Allow  me  to 
recommend  to  the  notice  of  your  readers  an  implication  of  the  art  of  stencil- 
ing which  will  save  a  great  deal  of  time  in  architects'  offices,  and  be 
particularly  useful  to  the  younger  members  of  the  profession.  Stencil  plates 
may  be  made  containing  the  words  mostly  used  by  architects  and  surveyors 
on  their  drawings,  &c.,  such  as  plan,  one-pair  story,  two-pair  story,  &c.,  of'^any 
size,  and  of  several  varieties  of  printing  or  writing;  and  the  principle  may  be 
extended  to  borders  for  plans,  points  of  the  compass,  heraldic  crests,  &c. 
The  mediod  of  using  the  plates  is  to  lay  them  flat  on  the  paper^  and,  with  a 
brush  made  for  the  purpose,  to  scrub  the  ink  into  the  vacancies  forming  the 
letters.    The  process  is  extremely  simple,  and  may  be  very  easily  learnt. 

The  credit  of  the  application  is  due,  I  believe,  to  Mr.  Harris  of  High  Street, 
Birmingham ;  and  although  similar  plates  are  now  made  by  many  different 
persons,  I  am  informed  that  his  plates  are  much  superior  to  the  others.  They 
are  not  expensive ;  and,  with  fair  usage,  will  last  for  years. 

I  send  you  some  specimens  for  inspection,  done  by  myself  after  very  little 
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practice;  and  I  think  jou  will  readily  admit  that  they  are  neat  enough  to 
anyplan  or  drawing.  —  Pit,   Dec.  17.  1834. 

The  specimens  sent  are  neat  enough  for  ordinary  purposes ;  and,  not  bdng 
eiactly  the  same  as  written  letters,  they  have  a  cnaracter  of  art  about  them 
which  appears  suitable  for  explaining  works  of  art.  This  character  of  art  arises 
from  several  of  the  letters,  such  as  A,  B,  D,  O,  P,  Q,  &c.  being  necessarily 
divided  into  two  parts;  the  letters,  as  our  readers  are  no  doubt  aware,  bdng 
cut  out  of  thin  brass  plates.  —  Cond. 

A  movtMe  Kitchen.  —  Sir  Samuel  Moriand,  who  lived  in  Vauxhall  House 
in  1765,  being  a  great  mechanic,  displayed  his  skill  in  every  part  of  the  house. 
The  side  table  in  the  dining-room  was  supplied  with  a  large  fountain,  and  the 
elasses  stood  under  little  streams  of  water.  His  coach  had  a  movable 
Kitchen,  with  clock-work  machinery,  bv  means  of  which  he  could  make  soup, 
broil  steaks,  or  roast  a  joint  of  meat  while  travelling.  When  on  a  journey  he 
was  always  his  own  cook.  {North^t  IJfe  of  the  Lord  Keeper  Gmfard^ 
p.  294.) 


Art.  II.    Foreign  Notices- 
FRANCE. 


Paris.  La  Madeleine.'^  ASter  a  succession  of  interruptions  and  changes,  the 
works  have  for  some  time  past  been  carried  on  so  vigorously  that  this  noble 
edifice  is  now  very  nearly  completed.  Externally,  very  little,  if  any  thing, 
remains  to  be  done  to  it,  and  so  far,  therefore,  its  effect  is  folly  visible.  The 
front  presents  an  octostyle  portico  with  fluted  Corinthian  columns  60ft.  high, 
and  tnere  are  similar  colonnades  along  the  sides,  the  entire  number  of 
columns  amounting  to  fifty-two.  This  continui^  of  columniation  produces  a 
character  no  less  solemn  than  rich,  and  which  is  greatly  assisted  bv  the 
omission  of  windows,  the  interior  beuig  lighted  throng  the  flat  domes 
in  the  roof.  Amplitude  of  forms,  as  wellas  extent,  contribute  to  render  this 
buildine  one  of  the  most  classical  pieces  of  architecture  Paris  can  boast  of. 
Eventhe  Bourse,  which,  it  must  be  confessed,  has  been  peatly  overprdsed, 
looks  very  undignified,  almost  trivial,  in  comparison  with  it.  —  w.  H. 

Parity  Oct.  1634.  —  The  more  enterprising  capitalists  here  are  engaeed  in 
considering  the  best  mode  of  executing  a  work,  which  seems  to  promise  an 
immense  return  for  the  sums  to  be  expended  on  it.  This  is  a  railroad  firom 
Paris  to  London,  by  which,  with  the  exception  of  the  time  lost  in  crossing 
the  water,  one  might  go  from  London  to  Paris  in  little  more  than  12  hours. 
Of  course  the  influx  of  visiters  to  Paris  would  be  immense,  and  immense  also 
would  be  the  gains  of  the  capitalists.  The  only  difficulty  is  to  know  which 
route  to  take.  Some  propose  the  Dieppe  road;  and  it  is  true  that  the 
distances  between  Brighton  and  London  and  between  Dieppe  and  Paris  are 
much  less  than  those  between  London  and  Dover,  and  Paris  and  Calais;  but 
then,  qitel  traiet  par  mer  !  The  horrible  sea  voyage  between  Breton  and 
Dieppe  would  be  sufficient  to  deter  any  one  from  venturing;  and  the  capitalists 
are  generously  willing  to  expend  a  little  more  money  at  first,  to  insure  a 
greater  and  more  certain  return.  The  road  through  Amiens,  Abbeville,  and 
Boulogne  is  therefore  likely  to  be  preferred.  By  this  route  there  vrill  be  above 
eighty  miles  of  level  road,  not  requiring  any  tunnd,  or  viaduct,  or  embank- 
ments ;  without,  indeed,  even  a  single  hillock ;  and  the  proprietors  of  the  land 
over  which  the  railroad  will  pass  are  so  anxious  to  obtam  the  prefa^nce,  that 
the  greater  part  of  them  have^  unlike  your  short-sighted  men  of  wealth, 
actuSly  offered  their  land  for  nothing. 

It  is  true,  that,  if  the  railroad  be  continued  to  Calais,  there  must  be  a  tunnel 
at  Colembert :  but  this  is  a  trifling  obstacle,  compared  with  the  immense 
advantage  of  a  short,  easy,  and,  it  may  be  said,  certain  passage  across  the 
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ktnitSy  as  it  is  well  known  that  a  packet  boat  leaving  Dover  is  auite  sure  of 
setting  either  to  Calais  or  Boulogne  in  the  same  tide,  the  wind  oeing  always 
favourable  for  one  port  or  the  other;  and  this  route, by  embracing  boUi  ports, 
would  render  the  passage  certain  of  being  effected  within  the  given  time. 
The  other  passage  (by  Dieppe)  is  far  more  uncertain,  it  being  impossible  to 
adculate,  with  any  degree  of  certainty,  on  the  length  of  time  which  will  be 
required  to  cross  between  Dieppe  and  Brighton.  According  to  the  best 
calculations,  the  journey  from  raris  to  London  through  Boulogne  may  be 
sccomplished  in  14  hours,  allowing  three  hours  for  crossmg  the  water  and  one 
for  stoppages ;  and  through  Calais  in  15  hours,  allowing  two  hours  for  crossing 
the  water  and  one  for  stoppages.  By  Dieppe  the  journey  could  not  be 
accomplished  under  17  hours;  8  hours  being  the  least  that  can  fairly  be 
calculated  on,  for  the  voyage. 

Another  route  has  been  proposed  through  Calais,  Lille,  and  St.  Quentin : 
but  this  would  require  two  tunnels  near  St.  Quentin;  and,  there  being  only 
one  port  open,  the  sea  voyage  could  not  be  calculated  with  so  much  exact- 
ness. By  this  route  it  would  take  about  17  hours  for  the  whole  journey. 
The  expense  is  estimated  at  about  7000/.  per  mile.  —  F,  S,  Betton,  Rue  de 
JHcheUeu. 

Two  Statues  have  just  been  elevated  to  the  top  of  the  triumphal  arch  in 
the  Place  du  Carrousel,  to  complete  the  group  of  the  triumpnal  chariot. 
They  appear  to  be  checking  the  speed  of  the  horses,  and  are  said  to  be  the 
same  statues  that  formerly  accompanied  the  celebrated  Venetian  horses  on 
that  monument.     {GaSgnanPs  Messenger.) 

T%e  twelve  Statues  o(  the  Pont  de  la  Concorde,  which  at  present  overwhelm 
the  Chamber  of  Deputies,  will  be  placed  in  the  gmnd  aVenue  of  the  Champs 
Blys^es,  between  the  Tuilleries  and  the  Rond  Point.     The  fosses  of  the 

Elace  are  to  be  filled  up  and  covered  with  grass  plots,  on  which  porticoes  will 
e  erected,  the  elevation  of  which  will  not  impede  the  prospect  of  this  vast 
esplanade.     (^Ibid,) 

The  Monument  erected  to  the  Memory  of  the  Duke  of  Berri,  in  the  Rue  de 
Richelieu,  is  now  in  progress  of  demolition.  The  marble  on  the  premises  is 
valued  at  500,000  francs.     (Paris  paper.) 

SWITZERLAND. 

Suspension  Bridge  over  the  Saone,  at  Freyburg  in  Switzerland,  —  This  bridge, 
which  is  to  be  one  of  the  largest  of  the  kind  on  the  Continent,  is  to  be  SN03 
feet  in  length.  The  chains  to  it  are  already  put  up.  (Journal  des  Travaux 
Publics.) 

7%^  Town  of  Geneva,  stationary  as  it  has  been  in  its  architecture  for  ages,  is 
banning  to  exhibit  signs  of  improvement.  Those  unwieldy  though  pic- 
turesque projections,  which  darken  the  streets  and  prevent  the  free  circulation 
of  air,  are  forbidden  to  be  renewed  when  a  house  is  to  be  rebuilt.  A  new 
mode  of  paving  the  streets  has  been  adopted,  by  which  smaller  stones  are 
used,  and  a  flatter  surface  produced,  and  one  safer  for  horses.  The  sewerage 
is  being  improved,  and  gas  nas  been  used  for  some  time,  as  it  has  in  the  town 
from  which  I  write.  — J^  W.  D.    Lausanne,  Nov.  26.  1834-. 

PORTUGAL. 

Lisbon,  Dec.  21.  1B34.  —  There  is  little  new  in  the  way  of  architecture 
here,  but  several  things  very  interesting  with  reference  to  the  buildings  of  past 
times.  The  aqueduct  of  Lisbon  is  one  of  the  finest  monuments  of  antiquity, 
and  one  wonders  to  see  it  in  such  a  country  as  this.  This  aqueduct  is  con- 
tinued from  the  Riberia  de  Paranque,for  a  space  of  10^  miles,  to  Lbbon.  It 
is  carried  on  arches  over  the  valleys,  and  by  subterranean  passives  through  the 
hills.  Across  the  valley  of  Alcantara,  1^  mile  from  Lisbon,  it  is  supported 
by  35  arches ;  and,  as  these  are  the  most  magnificent  of  any  on  the  whole  route, 
I  shall  give  a  short  account  of  them.    The  whole  number  of  arches  is  127. 

The  set  of  arches  across  the  valley  of  Alcantara  extends  821  yards;  the 
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height  of  the  principal  arch  is  somewhat  more  than  75  yards,  and  its  breadth 
or  width  36  yards.  The  water  flows  in  two  channels,  each  12  inches  wide 
and  18  inches  deep,  the  bottom  of  which  is  rounded;  but  the  depth  of  water 
in  these  channels  is  only  about  7  inches.  Between  these  channels  is  a  walk  or 
footpath,  paved  with  fine  stone :  the  whole  is  arched  oyer^  the  covering  arch 
being  13  ft.  high.  The  duct  is  lighted  and  ventilated  by  means  of  turrets  or 
square  towers,  with  latticed  windows,  and  occasional  doors  to  admit  workmen 
wiien  any  repairs  are  wanted.  There  are  16  of  these  turrets  across  the  valley 
of  Alcantara,  each  of  which  rises  234  ft.  above  the  roof  of  the  aqueduct;  and 
on  the  outside  of  the  enclosing  walls  is  a  footpath,  one  on  eacn  side,  about 
5  ft.  wide,  reaching  quite  across  the  valley,  and  rendered  secure  by  a  parapet 
wall  of  a  proper  height. 

This  work  was  but  little  damased  by  the  great  earthquake  in  1755.  It  was 
begun  in  the  year  1713,  and  finished  in  1732.  It  is  kept  in  repair  by  a  tax 
upon  butchers'  meat,  equal  to  the  30th  part  of  a  halfpenny  on  every  pound. — 
A.  Evans, 


Art.  III.    Domestic  Notices. 
ENGLAND. 


Middlesex,  —  The  want  of  a  county  hall,  for  the  election  of  members  of 
parliament,  has  lon^  been  felt;  and,  as  the  circumstance  has  lately  been  noticed 
by  one  of  the  shenfls,  we  hope  the  want  will  be  supplied  at  no  great  distance 
of  time.  There  are  two  descriptions  of  halls,  dther  of  which  we  should  like 
to  see  erected  for  this  purpose.  An  oblong  temple,  somewhat  after  the 
manner  of  that  of  Birmingham,  but  without  the  external  appearance  of  being 
of  two  stories,  which  is  false  with  reference  to  the  interior;  or  a  circular  build- 
ing, with  a  dome  in  the  centre,  somewhat  in  the  manner  of  a  design  given  by 
Durand  for  a  national  temple,  and  which  he  presents  in  his  work  as  preferable 
to  the  Pantheon  at  Paris.  Whatever  design  may  be  adopted,  we  nope  that 
money  will  not  be  thrown  away  either  in  stone  or  marble  columns,  or  in 
casing  the  walls  with  any  description  of  stone.  There  is  not  a  peater  incon- 
gruity in  the  art  of  building,  in  our  opinion,  than  that  of  mixmg  stone  and 
brick  in  the  same  edifice.  Not  that  we  would  altogether  exclude  stone,  for 
we  have  no  objection  to  it  as  facings  for  openings,  or  for  copings,  and  it  is 
essential  for  steps  ;  but  on  no  account  whatever  would  we  case  a  brick  wall 
with  it,  nor  would  we  form  columns  of  it,  where  economy  was  any  object, 
h^er  than  the  plinth.  Good  brickwork,  covered  with  cement,  or  merely 
with  repeated  thin  coats  of  stone  lime  and  sharp  sand  ^Baillie's  compoaition, 
as  it  is  commonly  called),  is  stronger  as  a  whole,  and  it  is  far  more  durable 
than  any  stonework  whatever,  unless  this  stonework  is  in  entire  blocks.  A 
nobler  temple  might  be  built  on  some  rising  ground  in,  or  north  of,  the 
Regent's  Park,  entirely  of  brick  and  mortar,  arched  over,  and  with  hollow 
copper  doors  and  window  frames,  so  as  wholly  to  exclude  timber,  than  has 
ever  ^et  appeared  on  the  face  of  the  earth.  A  great  mistake  in  modem  build- 
ings, in  our  opinion,  consists  in  bestowing  too  little  expense  on  the  design, 
and  too  much,  m  proportion,  on  the  materials.  For  example,  the  National 
Gallery  at  Charing  Cross  is  being  cased  with  a  stone  which  is  not  one  whit 
more  durable  than  good  cement,  or  mortar  of  stone  lime  and  sharp  sand ; 
while  the  walls  are  not  nearly  so  strong  as  if  they  had  been  wholly  of  brick, 
and  yet  much  more  expensive.  It  will  be  said,  perhaps,  that  they  look  better : 
but  how  lone  will  this  be  the  case  ?  Have  not  the  stone  walls  at  the  New 
Palace,  Pimlico,  been  three  or  four  times  cleaned  since  they  were  com- 
menced ?  The  truth  is,  that,  in  London,  buildings  covered  with  cement,  not 
only  look  just  as  well  as  those  covered  with  stone,  when  new,  and  the  work 
is  properly  done;  but,  in  a  few  years,  both  stone-cased  buildings  and  stucco- 
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Cdsed  buUdiiigs  will  be  bo  discoloured  by  smoke,  as  merely  to  be  disdngiUBbed 
as  not  being  brick. 

7%e  National  Picture  Gallery  at  Charing  CVo#«.— Tbe  following  excellent  ob- 
sermdons  occur  in  a  note  to  Beaumonft  Hints  on  preventing  Damage  by  Fire, 
We  giTe  them,  partly  because  they  are  strictly  in  accordance  with  sentmients 
which  we  have  always  held  and  expressed,  and  partly  for  the  sake  of  offering 
an  additional  remark : — 

**  We  may  yet  hope  ultimately  to  see  the  National  Picture  Gallery  of 
Great  Britain  remoyed  from  the  heart  of  the  most  smoky  city  in  the  umrerse. 
Sea-cofd  smoke,  the  enemy  of  every  thing,  is  particularly  destructive  to  pic- 
tures. Independent  of  its  corrosive  action  on  colour  and  canvass,  its  sooty 
coating  defaces  the  finer  tints  of  a  picture  in  a  single  season,  and  in  a  few 
years  entirely  conc^ds  them.  If  an^  one  doubts  this,  let  him  look  on  the 
pictures  in  Giuildhall  and  other  halls  m  the  city :  they  are  masses  of  soot  and 
dirt.  Let  him  notice  the  paintings  in  the  Councfl  Chamber  of  the  Royal  Aca- 
demy, they  are  eheft'4'cntvre  of  the  artists  of  our  own  time ;  but  they  are  so 
overlaid  with  smoke  and  dirt  as  to  be  turned  from  with  disgust.  Let  him 
call  to  mind  the  vividness  of  West's  Lazarus,  when  it  was  first  exhilnted  a  few 
years  since,  or  the  freshness  of  Hogarth's  pictures,  when  first  hung  up  at  the 
National  €hillery  in  Pall  Mall,  and  then  r^ard  their  present  obscured  con- 
dition. It  is  painfully  demonstrated  to  every  artist's  eye,  that  paintings  hung 
up  in  London  in  a  few  years  become  lost  as  objects  of  admiration.  The 
^eral  effect  of  a  celebrated  painting  may  be  discovered  through  the  coat- 
mp  that  de&ces  it,  as  a  swathed  mummy  may  indicate  the  form  of  the  body 
within ;  but  the  life-touches  of  the  gifled  artist,  the  effects  which  gave  delight 
and  instruction,  are  buried.  This  continual  picture-smoking  can  only  be  got 
rid  of  by  frequent  picture-cleaning ;  but  it  is  well  known  that  every  scouring^ 
re-canvassing,  and  touching  up  of  a  fine  picture,  is  fraught  with  its  destruction. 
Paint,  like  every  thins  else,  wears  away  under  solvents  and  attrition,  and 
although  it  may  be  said  that,  with  a  delicate  and  skilful  hand,  the  abrasion  in 
cleaning  is  of  the  most  superficial  kind,  yet  the  beauty  of  a  fine  picture  often 
depends  on  touches  equally  superficial.  How  many  of  the  finest  spedmens 
of  Venetian  colouring  have  disappeared  under  the  hands  of  the  cleaners. 
What  we  now  see  are,  at  best,  but  clever  imitations  of  what  the  pictures 
were;  generally,  it  may  be  said,  if  pictures  are  smoked  and  not  cleaned,  thev 
become  invisible,  and  if  they  be  cleaned  (repeatedlj^)  they  are  destroyed. 
Either  way  they  are  lost ;  the  only  way  to  save  them  is  not  to  smoke  them. 

**  The  National  Picture  Gallery,  therefore,  ought  not  to  be  in  the  midst  of 
the  smoke  of  London,  nor  even  within  its  reach.  The  northern  extremity  of 
the  Regent's  Park  is  the  nearest  approximation  to  London  smoke  that  can 
safely  be  trusted.  The  higher  part  or  Greenwich  Park,  near  Blackheath,  would 
be  still  more  free  from  smoke;  but  the  centre  of  Richmond  Park  would  insure 
the  purest  atmosphere. 

**  The  opponents  to  a  suburban  site  for  the  National  Galfery  insist  that, 
unless  the  pictures  be  near  the  centre  of  the  metropolis,  few  wUl  take  the 
trouble  to  go  to  them.  The  same  thing  was  predicted  of  the  Zoological 
Grardens ;  and  yet,  in  fact,  ten  times  as  many  persons  travel  thither  as  ever 
assembled  at  the  Tower  or  Exeter  Change.  It  may  safely  be  infeired,  that,  if 
the  National  Picture  Gallery  were  near  these  gardens,  ten  times  as  many 
would  visit  the  pictures  there  as  have  seen  them  in  Pall  Mall.  A  walk  or 
short  ride  out  of  the  murky  atmosphere  of  London  gives  a  bodily  refireshmenC 
to  the  visiter,  which  adds  to  the  zest  of  his  mental  treat,  while  the  purer  air 
of  the  country  shows  the  subjects  to  advantage.  The  public  are  not  insen- 
sible to  this  dfouble  pleasure.  It  is  again  said,  that  artists  will  not  spare  the 
time  to  go  far  from  their  painting-rooms :  the  answer  is,  major  objects  must 
not  be  sacrificed  to  minor  ones.  The  first  consideration  is,  the  lasting  pre- 
servation of  these  gems  of  art ;  the  second,  that  their  merit  may  be  seen  in 
perfection.  Unless  these  points  be  well  secured,  the  artists  themselves  cannot 
enjoy  the  benefit  of  the  pictures  for  any  length  of  time.  The  permanent 
interests  of  artists  and  the  arts  must  be  consulted :  the  desire  of  the  artists  of 
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the  day  is  a  minor  consideratioii ;  but  even  this,  if  mhtl y  directed,  muBt  lead 
them  to  prefer  a  pure  atmosphere  to  a  foul  one.  in  the  intensity  of  theif 
pursuit,  they  are  too  apt  to  foi^t  the  care  of  their  health :  it  is  for  their  good 
that  thev  should  be  forced  to  take  exercise  and  fresh  air;  their  walks  across 
the  park  would  probably  not  take  up  more  time  than,  for  want  of  exercise, 
they  would  lose  by  the  interruptions  of  health ;  or,  if  they  would  for  a  while 
pass  the  greater  part  of  their  time  at  the  ^lery,  as  is  done  whoi  studymg 
abroad,  they  can  board  and  lodge  as  cheap  m  the  Tilhiges  as  in  the  heart  of 
the  metropolis,  and  acquire  a  stock  of  health  as  well  as  knowledge.  The  pre* 
servation  of  the  pictures ;  the  seeing  them  in  perfection ;  the  essential  inter- 
ests of  the  arts  and  artists,  all  indicate  the  necessity  of  placing  the  national 
collection  of  pictures  out  of  the  smoke  of  London." 

We  have  always  objected  to  Charing  Cross  as  a  situation  for  a  gallery  of 
pictures,  for  anotner  reason,  viz.,  that,  in  winter  and  in  q>ring,  when  most  people 
are  in  London,  there  is  a  stratum  of  foggy  air  which  extends  over  the  low 
grounds  on  both  sides  of  the  Thames,  even  as  far  as  the  New  Road.  As  a  proof 
of  thb,  let  any  person  go  into  the  Panorama  of  London,  at  the  Colosseum,  and 
mount  to  the  height  requisite  to  see  the  picture ;  he  will  then  find  an  atmosphere 
supplied  with  light  from  the  roof  much  clearer  than  it  is  in  the  open  air  of  the 
street.  The  light  in  this  case  is  supplied  from  a  superior  stratum  com- 
paratively free  from  fog.  By  placing  the  National  Gallery  in  the  central  cirde 
of  the  Regent's  Park,  and  lignting  it  from  the  roof,  the  light  would  be  sup- 
plied from  a  still  higher  stratum,  l^cause  that  circle  is  on  higher  ground.  In 
1629,  writing  from  Munich  for  the  Magazine  of  Natural  History y  we  sug- 
gested the  idea  of  a  circular  building  to  serve  as  a  national  gallery,  and  to 
form  a  ring  round  the  entire  circumference  of  the  inner  circle,  now  occupied 
as  a  nursery ;  the  interior  to  be  covered  with  glass,  as  a  public  tropical  garden. 
We  supposed  only  a  small  segment  of  the  ring  of  sallery  to  be  built  at  first, 
but  that  it  should  be  increased  with  the  increase  of  the  collection  of  pictures. 
The  glass  we  proposed  to  be  raised  on  cast-iron  columns,  to  the  height  of 

100  ft.  or  150.  fl.  from  the  soil,  and  the  interior  to  be  heated  by  fires,  which 
should  communicate  their  heat  to  the  walks,  and  to  lakes  of  water,  and  rocks; 
the  smoke  to  be  carried  ofi*  by  the  hoUow  cast-iron  columns  which  supported 
the  roof.  This  roof  we  proposed  to  consist  of  an  indefinite  number  ot  small 
cast-iron  glazed  sash  frames  (say  3  ft.  square),  hung  on  pivots,  overlapping 
each  other  like  panes  of  gkiss,  to  be  raised  simultaneously  to  the  perpen- 
dicular, to  admit  showers  of  rain,  or  to  any  inferior  angle  at  pleasure,  by  ma- 
chinery moved  by  steam. 

A  Stove  for  heating  by  Gat  is  now  exhibiting  by  the  inventor,  Mr.  Ricketts, 
in  Agar  Street,  Strand,  London.  The  construction,  as  may  easily  be  imagined, 
is  penectly  simple ;  indeed,  it  consists  in  merely  placing  a  casing  of  metal 
round  a  jet  or  jets  of  gas,  so  as  to  receive  the  heat  given  out  by  the  jets.  We 
have  more  than  once  heated  a  small  green-house  by  placing  an  earthen  bell  or 
cone,  3  ft.  bi^h,  and  18  in.  in  diameter  at  the  bottom,  over  a  basin  of  refuse 
grease,  in  which  was  a  floating  wick ;  but  the  use  of  gas  is  a  much  more 
elegant  mode,  and  more  free  from  soot  and  smell.  The  expense  of  heating 
a  room  18  ft.  sauare,  and  9fl.  high,  by  Mr.  Ricketts's  plan,  and  according  to  the 
present  price  or  gas  in  Loudon,  is  from  a  penny  to  three  fisutlungs  per  hour, 
according  to  the  external  atmosphere.  Wherever  gas  can  be  laid  on,  Mr. 
Ricketts's  stove,  or  any  mode  of  obtaining  heat  from  gas,  may  be  most  con- 
veniently and  economically  adopted  in  rooms  and  public  offices,  where  there 
is  no  fireplace,  where  it  is  desirable  to  avoid  dust,  or  where  the  occupant 
is  his  own  servant.  A  gentleman  living  in  chambers,  or  a  single  lady  m  a 
lodging,  might,  with  one  of  Mr.  Ricketts's  stoves,  not  only  heat  the  room 
wi^out  either  labour  or  dust,  but  might  boil  whatever  water  might  be  wanted, 
or  cook  their  own  food. 

Mr»  Ricketis^t  Gas  Cooking  Apparatut^  with  a  roaster,  boiler,  steamer, 
oven,  and  stewing-plate,  is  a  piece  of  furniture  of  very  great  merit.  It  is  a 
great  simplification  of  Mr.  Hjcks's  mode,  which  we  were  the  very  first  to 
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dBSoibe  in  our  JSn^^^etopadia  t^ Cottage  Architecture;  and  it  has  the  merit  of 
Mi|  cheaper.  It  will  hardly  be  believed  how  nmoh  more  economical  a  gas 
•eookmg  apparatus  is  than  one  in  which  coal,  or  any  other  common  fuel,  10 
used.  It  is  difficult  to  overcome  the  prejudioes  of  mai^Lind  in  favour  of 
wtablifthed  modes;  and  there  is,  therefore,  little  chuice  of  gas  cooking  b^ 
conu^g  general  during  the  present  generation.  It  is  clear,  however,  from 
what  Blr.  Hicks  has  mvented,  and  ^.  Ricketts  and  others  applied,  that  the 
whole  of  the  heating*  cooking,  and  lighting  of  London  might  be  conducted 
by  gas  at  an  immense  saving  to  the  public ;  and  totally  wimout  our  present 
smoky  atmoaphere.  Were  this  the  case,  coal  fires  could  only  be  necessary 
in  large  manufactories,  where  the  smoke  would  be  effectually  consumed. 
Were  gfa  only  about  one  half  cheaper  than  it  is  (and  the  new  French  mode 
of  obtaimng  it  from  water  promises  to  effect  this),  it  would,  in  spite  of  our 
prejudices,  be  very  frequently  nsed  both  for  heating  and  cooking. 

Derbythire,  —  Plans  and  estimates  for  building  a  bridge  at  WiUington, 
dther  of  stone  or  cast  iron,  are  wanted.  Application  for  particiUars  may  be 
made  to  Messrs.  Mouseley  and  Barber,  solicitors,  Derby.  {Mom,  Ckron, 
Jan.  7.) 

N<n^f&.  Norwich  Qutle.  —  We  have  had  a  grand  stir  here  as  to  the  r^ 
storation  of  the  ancient  castle  of  Norwich  :  it  needed  some  repairs,  and  they 
were  commenced  without  regard  to  maintaining  the  original  mode  of  bulletin^. 
This  brought  on  discussion,  which  ended  in  Mr.  Blore  being  called  in.  His 
report  is  not  yet  published,  and  the  works  are  suspended  for  the  winter.  I 
bdieve  he  will  strike  out  a  new  course. 

A  new  Catholic  chapel  is  nearly  completed  at  Cossey,  from  the  designs  of 
Mr.  J.  C.  Buckler.  Cossey,  you  will  remember,  contains  Lord  Stalbrd's 
splendid  specimen  of  the  domestic  Gothic  or  Tudor  architecture  (not  yet  com- 
pleted), noticed  in  your  Encyc,  of  Arch, 

RighHug  a  Leaning  Tower, —  About  two  years  since  I  had  a  mill  tower 
built  on  marsh  land,  which  leaned  so  much  as  to  be  seven  courses  of  bricks 
out  of  the  level.  My  plan  of  righting  it  was  this :  —  On  the  highest  side  (level 
with  the  soil)  I  cut  holes  a  foot  square,  and  a  foot  distant  from  each  other, 
so  as  to  bear  the  resemblance  of  pigeon-holes.  In  each  of  these  holes,  or 
lockers,  as  they  are  called  here,  was  inserted  a  screw  between  two  planks, 
which  extended  the  whole  thickness  of  the  wall  transversely ;  the  screws 
having  pedestals  of  cast  iron,  so'  as  to  produce  an  even  be&ring  on  the  planks. 
The  screws  were  then  set  "  taut "  [tight],  so  as  to  press  the  planks  downwards 
and  upwards.  The  intervals  between  the  lockers  were  next  cut  out,  and 
the  weight  rested  on  the  screws ;  they  were  then  turned  [slackened],  so  as  to 
lower  Uie  highest  side  of  the  tower  a  course  of  brickwork  at  a  time.  As 
soon  as  the  tower  was^  by  this  means,  brought  perpendicular,  the  intervals 
were  blocked  up,  so  as  to  receive  the  weight  from  off  the  screws.  The  screws 
were  then  taken  away,  the  lockers  filled  up ;  and  the  job  was  complete.  It  is 
necessary  to  put  a  hoop  round  the  tower  before  commencing,  to  prevent 
cracks,  but  the  hoop  need  not  be  more  than  2  in.  by  4  in.  My  apparatus  is 
very  compact,  and  packs  in  a  moderate-sized  box.  The  cost  was  onlv  10/. 
—  W.  Thorold.    Hetheraeit,  near  Norwich,  Jmu  15.  1835. 

Northumberland.  —  A  General  Cemetery  is  proposed  to  be  formed  at  Gates- 
bead,  near  Newcastle,  of  which  Mr.  Dobson  of  that  city  is  to  be  architect. 
(Newcastle  Courant,  Oct.  1 1.  1834.) 

Somenetilare, — BtOh,  Nov,  5.  1834.  You  will  see,  by  a  well-written  letter 
in  the  newspaper  sent  herewith, .  that  the  late  improvements  at  the  abbey  are 
fiur  firom  giving  general  satis&ction.  The  corporation  have  granted  6000/. 
towarcb  the  alteration  of  the  interior  of  the  Abbey  Church.  A  difference 
of  opinion  prevails  between  the  body  corporate  and  the  architect.  The  former 
wish  to  enclose  the  transepts  within  the  screen,  and  to  exclude  them ;  while 
the  latter  wi^es  to  leave  them  in  their  present  state.  In  this  case,  the 
architect  is  right,  perhaps  accidentally.  The  abbey  itself  has  been  treated 
like  a  doll ;  one  child  cutting  off  an  ear,  another  a  nose,  and  another  strikmg 
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oat  the  eyes,  until  the  original  figure  is  scarcely  distinguishable.  The  square- 
hcicA  towers  which  rose  flush  upon  the  eastern  front  have  been  removed, 
and,  m  their  place,  octagonal  towers  are  now  building.  The  vestry  is  to  be 
renx>ved  to  the  north  transept;  and  the  old  and  cunous  building  used  as  a 
vestry,  which  time  had  mellowed  into  agreement  with  the  older  structure, 
and  which  is  connected  with  many  pleasing  associations,  is  to  be  destroyed. 
Would  that  the  hand  could  be  stayed  which  executes  the  uncalled-for  muti- 
lations now  proceeding  of  a  noble  specimen  of  ancient  art  I  Prior  Holloway, 
die  last  of  the  priors  of  Bath,  was  noted  for  his  pursuit  of  alchymy.  Being 
cKsturbed  in  his  studies,  he  is  recorded,  in  an  old  poem,  to  have  bidden  his 
crucible  in  the  wall  of  the  abbey,  and  to  have  been  unable,  after  searchiiig 
for  it,  again  to  discover  it.  The  workmen  employed  upon  the  south  side  m 
the  abbey  are  said  to  have  found  in  the  wall  a  crudbl^  which  may  possibly 
have  been  that  of  the  unlucky  alchymist.  8ome  improvements  have  been 
made  in  the  city,  which  are  very  much  approved  of.  One  of  the  most  con- 
spicuous of  these  is  the  removal  of  the  bookseller's  shop  at  the  ocNner  of 
Orange  Grove,  bv  which,  instead  of  the  inconvenient  narrow  passage 
which  used  to  lead  from  the  Grove  to  the  Parades,  a  handsome  carriage 
road  is  made.  The  viaduct  across  the  valley  and  brook  between  Brass 
Knocker  and  Liraplev  Stoke  hills  is  completed.  It  was  begun  on  the  3d  of 
June,  and  was  finished  on  the  25th  of  October;  little  more  than  four 
months.  The  bridj^e  consists  of  11  arches,  each  21  feet  span,  and,  including 
the  walls,  39  feet  high  from  the  meadow :  the  road  on  the  top  is  33  feet  wide; 
and  the  length  of  the  bridge  340  feet.  A  committee  have  inspected  the 
work,  and  have  pronounced  that  great  praise  is  due  to  Mr.  David  Aust,  the 
architect. 

The  Alterathns  in  Rwert  Street  and  Sennet  Street  are  nearly  completed. 
The  paving  opposite  the  rooms  has  been  levelled,  and  the  slope,  which 
rend^^  considerable  care  and  caution  necessary  in  driving  carriages  down 
it,  is  almost  entirely  avoided.  In  Brunswick  Place,  the  road,  which  a 
few  years  since  was  raised,  and  constituted  one  of  the  improvements  of  the 
place,  is  this  year  i^gain  improved  by  being  restored  to  its  former  condition. 
It  would  be  economical  if  the  commifisioners  were  more  considerate  of  die 
pockets  of  the  housekeepers,  before  they  practically  effect  their  nodons  of 
improvement. 

The  new  Road  from  Bath  to  Wamdniter  is  expected  to  be  opened  about 
May  next.  The  latter  town  is  now  lighted  with  gas;  and  has,  indeed,  been 
so  much  improved  lately,  that  a  nadve,  returning  to  it,  after  an  absence  of  six 
or  seven  years,  if  he  were  to  enter  the  tovm  at  night,  would  scarcely  recog- 
nise it.  Instead  of  seeing  the  decayed  hall  that  cumbered  the  middle  of  the 
town,  ruined  houses,  and  gloomy  cottaees,  he  would  behold  an  elegant  town 
hall,  a  new  street,  a  new  church,  and  cheerful  houses,  exhibiting  comfort 
and  happiness ;  and  all  thb  not  seen  dimly  as  heretofore,  but  by  the  inspiring 
influence  of  a  strong  and  brilliant  gas  light. 

The  Road  from  Bathwick  to  Stoke  is  rapidlv  approaching  completion.  Om- 
siderable  opposition  was  raised  to  the  bill  by  which  this  undotaking  is 
authorised,  and  the  active  endeavours  of  Mr.  Roebuck  to  carry  the  bill  through 
the  Hoiise  of  Commons  exposed  him,  at  the  time,  to  much  censure.  It  is  now 
admitted  that  this  road  will  form  one  of  the  chief  improvements  of  the  place. 
It  passes  along  the  old  line  of  road  until  it  nearly  reacties  Bathampton,  when  it 
takes  the  circuit  of  the  hills,  passing  under  Claverton,  going  on  above  the  aque- 
duct, crossing  the  valley  by  a  magnificent  stone  viaduct,  and  rising  by  a  gentle 
ascent  the  hill  opposite,  until  it  reaches  Stoke.  It  passes  in  this  course  aloi»  die 
beautifiil  and  prettily  wooded  valley  of  the  Avon,  and  presents  much  varieaand 
magnificent  scenery.  The  best  mode  oi  seeing  the  views  it  affi>rds  is,  per- 
haps, to  follow  the  road  firom  Stoke  to  Bath.  The  view  firom  above  Stoke, 
and  through  the  woods  with  which  the  hill  about  it  is  enriched,  is  truly 
grand.  At  the  bottom  of  the  hill,  the  aqueduct  and  viaduct  vie  with  each 
other  as  works  of  art,  and  are  noble  specimens  of  masonry.  Pasang  on 
towards  Bath,  the  road  opens  the  beautifiil  scenery  about  Malley,  and  pre- 
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senta  ia  pretty  combiiiation  the  villi^^  of  Batliford,  Coleme,  and  Bath- 
eaaton.    It  then  goes  forward  in  an  almost  level  line  to  Bath. 

7%e  New  Atme  Courts  at  Devnes. —  The  tenders  of  Messrs.  Young  and 
Benoni  White  of  Devizes  have  been  accepted,  for  the  erection  of  the  new 
Assise  Courts.  The  work  is  to  be  completed  by  the  1st  of  June  next,  and 
active  preparations  are  making  for  proceeding  wiu  it  immediately.  I  under* 
stand  a  beautiful  design  for  tms  buuding  was  sent  in  by  your  correspondent, 
Bfr.  Lamb. 

The  Streets  cfFnme  are  now  lighted  with  gas,  and  the  effect  is  brilliant. 

Surrey, — A  New  Churdi  has  lately  been  erected  at  Clapham,  chiefly  at  the 
expense  oi  two  or  three  individuals,  from  the  design  of  Lewis  Vulliamy,  Esq. 
in  the  Gk>thic  style,  with  tracery  window  heads,  crocketed  pinnacles,  a  tower, 
and  small  spire  about  70  or  80  feet  high,  and  catacombs  under  the  whole  body 
of  the  church.  The  walb  are  t>f  brick,  covered  with  Roman  cement  to  imitate 
stone.  The  west  front  is  rather  rich.  It  will  contain  450  persons  in  free 
seats,  and  800  in  pews,  including  galleries :  total,  1250.    Cost  6500/. 
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Erratum.  —  In  p.  46.  line  15  from  the  top,  omit  "  not.", —  J,  R. 

MPi,  BakeweWt  Bricki.  (Vol  l.  p.  312.)  -—  Mr.  Bakewell  informs  us  that  the 
bricks  made  by  his  machine  are  not  indented  at  the  ends,  as  we  had  supposed 
and  stated,  though  he  could  easily  alter  the  mould  in  such  a  manner  as  to 
indent  them,  4f  that  were  considered  desirable.  He  also  states  that  he  can 
make  them  quite  smooth  on  the  upper  and  under  surface,  if  required ;  and  can 
mould  them  so  as  to  suit  any  kind  of  coping,  cornice,  architrave,  facings  of 
windows  or  other  openings ;  for  Gothic  labels,  or  for  round  or  square  pillars 
or  columns.  Wro.  Rhodes,  Esq.,  of  Hackney  Road,  London,  has  adopted  Mr. 
Bakewell's  machines  in  his  brick  manufactory;  and  J.  C.  Dyer,  Esq.,  who  is 
building  an  elegant  mansion  near  Manchester,  contemplates  using  Mr.  Bake- 
well's bricks  in  his  garden  walls,  as,  from  their  smoothness  and  small  joints, 
they  are  less  likely  to  harbour  insects.  Mr.  Bakewell  differs  entirely  from 
us,  as  to  the  merits  of  brickwork  covered  with  stucco.  He  says,  '*  the 
artificial,  temporary,  and  expensive  practice  of  daubing  over  fronts  with 
mortar  would  not  so  generally  prevail,'*  if  gentlemen  who  construct  houses 
for  the  purpose  of  residing  in,  themselves,  were  not  either  parsimonious  or 
economical.  ^  Although  it  must  be  acknowledged,"  he  continues,  "  that 
houses  of  this  description  look  handsome  for  a  while,  yet,  comparatively,  in  a 
short  time  they  become  mean  and  shabby  in  the  extreme,  and  require  to  be  almost 
continually  polished  or  repaired;  and,  even  when  most  perfect,  we  know  it  to 
be  a  deception,  and  intended  to  hide  deformity  and  worthlessness ;  and  the 
defects  above  mentioned  can  be  only  partially  amended,  by  incurring  the 
enormous  expense  of  periodical  painting  at  short  intervals :  but,  to  perform 
that  operation  on  the  beautiful  and  dun^le  bricks  that  are  now  manufactured, 
would  be  as  preposterous  and  absurd  as  that  artist  who  should  disgrace  him- 
self by  covering  over,  even  with  the  most  delicate  pigments,  those  beautiful 
and  inimitable  specimens  of  the  fine  arts,  the  Laocoon,  the  .^pollo  Belvedere, 
or  the  Venus  de  Medids."  (06tervationi,  &c.,  p.  18.) 

Churches  and  Chapels  erecting  in  the  Country,  —  Your  correspondents  sending 
information  of  churches  and  chapels  erecting  in  the  country  do  not  forward 
sufficient  particulars  of  them  to  be  of  much  use,  except  only  as  local  news. 
Perhaps  a  hint  from  you  might  induce  some  of  them  to  send  the  number  of 
sittings  the  proposed  church  or  chapel  is  to  contain;  distinguishing  free 
seats  from  pews,  the  cost,  the  style  of  architecture,  whether  with  a  gallery, 
tower,  turrets,  vaults,  catacombs,  portico,  &c.  Ike.  The  materials  used,&c., 
might  also  be  mentioned.  From  such  information  architects  would  be  able 
to  compare  the  relative  value  and  cost  in  various  parts  of  the  country;  and 
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this  would  greatly  assist  young  besinnen  in  estimating  their  designs:  as  many 
may  lose  employment,  let  their  designs  be  ever  so  good,  from  estimating  the 
cost  too  high.  —  W,  J.  S.     Waterloo  Place,  Jan.  2.  1835. 

The  Earl  of  PfymouthU  Monument  on  Bronugrove  Lkkey  (yo\.  I.  p.  379.)  — 
In  the  description  your  correspondent  R.  gives  of  this  design,  he  observes, 
**  It  differs  from  other  monuments  of  this  description,  in  having  the  faces  of  the 
pedestal  battering;  that  is,  the  die  of  the  pedestal  is  narrower  at  the  top  than  at 
the  bottom  where  it  rests  on  the  plinth,  which  harmonises  with  the  pyraroidid 
form  of  the  upper  part."  When  R.  made  this  observation,  he  must  surely 
have  overlooked  the  lofty  obelisk,  formed  of  a  single  piece  of  Haytor  granite, 
erected  at  the  end  of  Parringdon  Street,  to  the  memory  of  the  late  Alderman 
Waithman ;  of  which  (I  believe  really  the  first  example  of  its  kind)  Mr. 
Elmes,  the  architect  who  designed  and  superintended  its  execution,  has  made 
not  onl^  the  pedestal  but  the  steps  (as  R.  calls'  it  >  **  battering ;"  or,  in  other 
words,  inclined  from  a  perpendicular.  This,  I  know  as  a  subscriber,  was 
objected  to  by  some  of  the  committee,  and  Mr.  Elmes  was  asked  for  a  pre^ 
cedent  in  ancient  art:  ideas  were  also  submitted  to  him  of  Grecian  and 
Roman  pedestals ;  but  the  architect  was  firm,  saying,  an  Egyptian  obelisk 
ouj^ht  to  have  an  Egyptian  pedestal,  which  he  succeeded  in  executing.     The 

accompanying  sketch  (fig,  24^)  will 
testify  that  this  statement  is  cor- 
rect. 

The  foundation  was  a  solid  bed 
of  concrete,  formed  from  the  chip- 

f)ings  of  the  obelisk  and  ground 
ias  lime.  Then  was  planted  a 
cube  of  eranite  7  ft.  square  and 
4  feet  thick^  which  r^ched  as 
high  as  the  circular  pavement  com- 
posed of  eight  pieces  of  granite. 
Each  step  is  of  one  solid  piece ; 
the  pedestal  is  of  another  single 
piece;  the  cap  of  another;  and 
the  shaft  of  the  obelisk  of  another 
single  piece  20  ft.  high. 

Alderman  Harmer  laid  the  first 
stone  (the  lower  step)  on  a  Tues- 
day morning,  and  the  obelisk  was 
all  up  and  finished  by  8  o'clock 
on  the  Wednesday  morning 

If  ^ou  wish  a  description  and 
drawing  of  the  machinery  and 
means  used,  I  can  procure  them 
for  you. — A  Subscriber  to  the  Wmth" 
nian  Obelisk,  London,  Jan.  3. 1835. 
We  should  be  glad  to  see  the 
description  and  drawing,  kindly 
offered  by  our  correspondent;  and, 
if  we  do  not  use  them,  we  wHl 
return  them  immediately. — Cond. 
The  Romans  conveyed  Water  in  Tubes.  —  This  has  been  proved  by  your 
correspondent  (Vol.  I.  p.  373.),  as  far  as  respects  leaden  pipes ;  and  the 
following  passage  from  the  Beauties  of  England  and  Wales  proves  that  it  is 
equally  true  with  reference  to  tubes  of  earthenware.  It  abo  shows,  like 
many  other  modern  discoveries  of  antiquities,  that  there  are  not  so  many 
things  truly  new  as  we  are  apt  to  imagine.  In  levelling  the  ground  near  the 
house  of  Soddington,  the  ancient  but  now  desolated  seat  of  the  family  of 
Blount,  in  the  parish  of  Mamble  in  Worcestershire,  in  1807,  the  workmen 
"  dug  up  a  vast  number  of  curious  tubes,  which  seemed  to  have  formed  an 
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anctent  aqueduct,  the  existence  of  which  was  previously  unknown  to  any  of 
the  inhabitants,  even  by  tradition.  These  tubes  were  formed  of  the  finest  clay, 
and  were  exceedmgly  well  baked ;  being  of  a  grey  colour  on  the  outside,  and, 
when  broken,  of  a  dark  colour  in  the  interior.  They  appeared  to  be  exactly 
of  the  same  kind  of  composition  as  the  common  Roman  urns.  Each  tube 
was  about  2  ft.  long,  and  about  4  in.  in  the  total  diameter,  though  the 
aperture  for  conveying  the  water  was  not  more  than  If  in.  At  one  end  were 
hollow  tenons,  and  mortises  at  the  other,  all  so  exactly  filled  as  to  be  air-tight 
without  the  intervention  of  mortar.**  [This  description  would  answer  per- 
fectly well  for  the  earthenware  tubes  manufactured  at  Adams's  Pottery  near 
Shepherd's  Bush.]  ^  They  were  laid  in  the  direction  of  a  spring,  which  flows  at 
the  cfistance  of  a  mile  and  a  half  from  Soddington,  and  they  were  traced  a  con« 
siderable  part  of  the  way  to  it.*'  There  were  also  found  here  a  ''focus  formed 
of  thin  bncks,"  a  brick  pavement,a  complete  brick-kiln,  consisting,  by  computa* 
tion,  of  10,000  bricks,  &c.  Over  this  brick-kiln  and  immense  number  of 
bricks,  a  bed  of  earth  was  formed,  in  which  an  oak  tree,  rotten  with  age, 
actually  grew.  Mr.  Miiner,  in  the  Gent  Mag,  (vol.  Ixxvii.),  conjectures  that 
this  bnck-kiln  was  built  for  the  Romans,  or  for  the  use  of  their  civilised  British 
subjects,  about  418,  or  just  before  the  former  left  the  island.  But  I  am 
deviating  from  my  subject,  which  was  to  confirm  the  statement  of  T.  F.  L.  — 
An  Archttedural  Antiquary,    York,  Dec,  1834, 
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A  Lecture  Room,  about  18  fl.  wide  and  13  fl.  high,  is  wanted  to  be  divided 
off,  so  as  to  allow  of  two  classes  meeting  therein  at  one  time  without  incom- 
moding each  other.  The  principal  object  required  is  the  effectual  deadening 
of  noise :  there  must  be  a  doorway  between  the  two  divisions,  and  it  is 
essentially  requisite  that  the  partition  should  be  so  constructed  as  to  be  easily 
removed  and  replaced,  in  order  to  admit  of  the  room  bein^  frequently  used 
for  lectures.  It  is  necessary  to  state,  that,  from  the  situation  of  the  room, 
there  are  no  means  of  raising  the  partition  bodily  by  pulleys,  like  a  sliding 
shutter ;  nor  can  it  be  drawn  into  a  recess  in  the  wall,  nor  sunk  beneath  the 
floor. 

I  beg  earnestly  to  solicit  the  attention  of  your  readers  to  the  above ;  and  if 
any  gentleman  will  point  out  how  the  object  may  be  attained  at  a  small  ex- 
pense, he  will  much  oblige,  not  only  myself,  but  a  great  many  members  of  a 
respectable  public  society. —  Pit,    London,  Jan,  8,  \S^. 

TTke  Coldness  of  the  Feet  (^Persons  who  are  employed  in  sedentary  occu- 
pations, or  in  any  occupation  which  does  not  require  exercise,  whether  in 
offices,  shops,  or  private  rooms,  is  well  known.  What  are  the  best  practical 
means  of  avoiding  this  evil  in  a  house  already  built,  or  can  it  be  avoided  at 
all  ?  I  am  aware  that,  where  a  house  is  to  be  built,  the  plan  described  at 
length,  in  your  Encyc,  of  Arch.,  of  heating  the  floor  with  flues  under  it,  is 
decidedly  the  best ;  and  i  am  persuaded  that  the  time  will  arrive  when  it  will 
be  generally  adopted,  not  only  in  cottages  in  the  country,  but  in  the  ground 
floors  or  living-floors  of  all  dwelling-nouses  whatever,  and  also  in  all  shops 
and  offices :  but  what  is  to  be  done  in  the  meantime  ?  Can  steam  or  hot 
water  be  so  applied  as  to  remove  this  evil  ?  or  can  German  or  Swedish  (that 
is,  iron)  stoves  be  used  without  contaminating  the  atmosphere  of  the  room  ? 
It  would  be  rendering  an  essential  service  to  the  public,  if  some  of  ^our 
readers  would  take  up  this  subject,  and  discuss  it  in  all  its  various  beanngs, 
and  especially  in  its  practical  application.  —  James  Nemn,  BlackwcUl  Street, 
Poplar,  Dec.  1834. 

Morgan*  s  Patent  Self-feeding  Apparatus  for  heating  and  ventilating, —  Have 
you  seen  this  apparatus  ?  and,  if  you  have,  will  you  have  the  goodness  to 
state  how  it  acts,  and  to  give  me  your  opinion  of  it  ? —  John  Green,  Man" 
Chester,  Dec.  1834. 
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We  saw  this  a|)pQFStus  last  siunnier,  in  the  large  circular  ghus  bouse  ia  the 
Surrey  Zoological  Gardens.  It  consists  of  two  parts ;  a  case  3  ft.  on  the 
side,  and  6  ft.  high,  containing  the  fireplace  and  boiler ;  and  over  them  the 
fuel.  The  pipes  for  circulating  the  water  are  attached  to  the  boiler  by  union 
screws,  which  renders  the  apparatus  portable.  The  coab  are  placed  on  the 
upper  part  of  the  apparatus,  on  a  shelf  hinged  on  one  side,  having  the  other 
side  supported  by  a  chain,  one  end  of  which  is  attached  to  a  roUer.  This 
roller  is  connected  with  clockwork  machinerv,  which  lowers  it  at  a  certain 
rate  per  hour,  and  consequently  allows  the  coal  to  drop  gradually  into  the  fire. 
A  simibir  plan  for  feeding  coaLi  to  boiler  furnaces  was  put  in  execution  some 
years  ago,  by  an  ironmonger  in  Long  Acre,  but  he  had  the  addition  of  a 
spiky  roller  to  force  out  the  coals.  The  same  description  of  spiky  roller 
has  also  been  placed  at  the  bottom  of  a  hopper,  for  moving  the  coals  and 
dropping  them  regularly  into  the  fire,  as  seeds  are  dropped  into  the  ground  by 
a  drilling  machine. 

With  respect  to  our  opinion  of  Mr.  Morgan's  plan,  we  think  it  exceedingly 
ingenbus,  and  that  is  the  best  that  we  can  say  ot  it.  It  has  cost  the  inventor 
a  great  deal  of  money ;  and,  besides,  has  tempted  him  to  leave  an  established 
business  in  the  country  to  settle  in  London,  for  the  sake  of  displaying  it.. 
Had  Mr.  Morgan  been  a  r^ular  reader  of  that  excellent  periodical  the  Aft?^ 
cAaiucr'  Magasune,  he  would  have  been  less  sanguine  in  his  expectations. — Comi, 

Freezing  of  Water  in  Pipet  uted  for  heating,  —  It  fi*equent]v  happens  that, 
through  carelessness,  inadvertency,  or  from  a  severe  frost  taking  place  unex^ 
pectedly,  the  water  in  pipes  used  for  heating  fi*eezes,  and  bursts  the  pipes. 
Sometimes  it  fireezes,and,  firom  the  orifices  of  the  pipes  beins  covered,  or  from 
there  being  no  boiler,  as  in  the  case  of  Perkins's  and  Weeks's  apparatus,  the 
circumstance  of  the  water  beine  frozen  is  unknown  to  the  person  who  ia 
employed  to  light  the  fire.  Wnere  there  is  a  boiler,  as  soon  as  the  ice  is 
thawed,  the  pipes  empty  themselves,  and  the  boiler,  becoming  empty  also,  is 
liable  to  be  cracked ;  where  there  is  no  boiler,  a  portion  of  the  ice  in  the  tubes 
next  the  fire  is  turned  into  high-pressure  steam,  and  the  pipes  are  sure  to 
burst.  A  case  has  lately  come  under  my  inspection,  in  which  some  pipes 
(hermetically  sealed)  were  burst  in  this  way.  No  fires  had  been  made  iii 
the  furnace  for  8  or  9  months,  and  one  being  made  during  the  late  severe 
frost,  it  had  no  sooner  begun  to  heat  the  pipes,  than  the  expansion  tube, 
which  happened  fortunately  to  be  near  the  furnace,  burst,  and  filled  the  house, 
which  happened  to  be  a  green-house,  with  steam.  This  may  afford  a  hint  to 
Mr.  Perkms  to  have  the  expansion  tube  of  his  apparatus  alwajrs  as  near  to  the 
furnace  as  possible.  In  the  case  1  mention,  had  it  been  at  a  distance  from  it, 
the  pipes  would  probably  have  burst  in  the  place  where  they  were  most 
heated ;  viz.  in  the  coil  round  the  fire,  and  in  that  case  the  furnace  and  brick- 
work would  have  been  blown  up,  and  probably  the  man  who  was  attending 
the  fire  killed.  I  consider  it  tne  duty  of  every  one  who  has  any  new  de- 
scription of  apparatus  at  work,  to  give  an  account  of  whatever  accidents  may 
result  from  the  use  of  it,  for  the  benefit  both  of  the  inventor  and  of  the  public ; 
but  this  is  not  the  whole  of  mj^  object  at  present.  I  wish  to  ask  you, or  your 
readers,  whether  some  fluid  might  not  be  employed  for  circulation  in  these 
tubes,  which  would  not  freeze  at  the  same  temperature  as  water,  and  which, 
at  the  same  time,  would  not  carbonise  and  become  dangerous  like  oil  ?  Would 
not  the  saluie  mixture  employed  by  Dr.  Ure  for  boiling  sugar  be  suitable  ?  If 
you  are  acauainted  with  tnat  eminent  chemist,  I  am  sure  he  could  suggest  to 
you  a  liquia  composition  suitable  for  the  purpose  in  view,  that  would  he  at 
'  once  safe  and  not  too  expensive.  — J.  W,  Paadingt<m  Parish,  Jan,  5.  1835. 

We  have  seen  the  burst  pipe,  &c.,  mentioned  by  our  correspondent,  and 
think  it  necessarv  to  state  thus  much,  as  he  declines  having  his  name  pub- 
lished. We  shall  send  a  copy  of  his  communication  to  Dr.  Ure,  and  beg  the 
favour  of  his  opinion.  —  Cond, 
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ORIGINAL  corranmiCATiONS. 

Art.  L     On  Unity  of  Sj/stem  in  Architecture.     By  the  Conductor. 

The  want  of  unity  of  systeih  is  in  no  instance  more  obvious  than 
in  the  application  of  porticoes  with  columns,  &c.,  to  houses, 
or  other  structures,  in  which  there  are  neither  columns,  pilas- 
ters, nor  architraves  indicated  in  the  walls.  This  is  as  absurd 
in  architecture,  as  it  would  be,  in  dress,  in  this  country  and  at 
the  present  time,  for  a  person  habited  in  the  coarsest  woollen 
cloth  to  decorate  himself  in  an  embroidered  silk  waistcoat. 
Porticoes  placed  against  common  walls  are  to  be  met  with  in 
every  street,  and  are  not  unfrequent  in  the  case  of  churches  or 
other  public  buildings.  In  the  latter  case,  the  error  is  glaringly 
absurd  in  proportion  to  the  magnitude  of  the  edifice. 

Perhaps  it  will  be  asked  whether  there  are  to  be  no  porticoes 
at  all,  in  cases  where  no  columns  or  pilasters  are  indicated  in 
the  main  body  of  the  edifice.  Our  answer  is,  there  should  be 
no  Grecian  or  Roman  porticoes.  No  porticoes  with  classical 
columns  !  How  then  are  porticoes  or  open  shelters  to  be 
formed  for  the  entrance  doors  of  plain  brick  or  stone  houses, 
that  indicate  neither  classical  nor  Gothic  architecture?  The 
answer  we  have  to  give  is,  by  props  or  pillars,  formed  of  what 
may  be  termed  slices  or  sections,  taken  from  the  walling ;  and 
coimected  with  it  by  corresponding  projections,  and  by  ar- 
chitraves or  lintels  similar  to  those  which  cover  the  doors  or 
windows.  Such  porticoes  with  rectilinear  props  may  have 
every  useful  quality  of  those  which  have  columns,  and  belong 
to  classic  architecture ;  while,  at  the  same  time  they  appear  to 
belong  to,  and  to  have  arisen  out  of,  the  construction  of  the 
wall  against  which  they  are  placed.  In  a  brick-built  front  the 
props  or  pillars  may  be  of  brick  ;  and  in  a  stone  or  stucco  from 
of  stone  or  stucco.  They  may  even  be  of  stone,  real  or  imita- 
tive, when  placed  against  brick  fronts ;  on  the  same  principle 
that  facings,  sills,  and  lintels,  to  the  doors  and  windows,  in  brick 
Ironts,  are  sometimes  of  stone,  viz.,  that  of  enhancing  the  interest 
find  beauty  of  the  more  important  parti  of  a  composition,  by 
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the  employment  of  more  costly  materials  and  more  sktifiil 
labour.  JBut  if  porticoes  may  be  made  of  stone,  or  of  an  imita- 
tion of  stone,  why  may  not  the  props  be  rounded  like  classical 
columns  ?  They  should  not  be  made  round  in  general,  because 
there  b  nothing  round  in  the  system  of  the  walls  which  support 
the  roof  of  the  house ;  but  in  extensive  fronts,  and  under  certain 
circumstances,  there  may  be  no  objection  to  forming  the  props 
cylindrical;  though,  in  that  case,  care  must  be  taken,  never,  by  de- 
tails, proportions,  or  ornaments,  to  create  an  allusion  to  classical 
architecture,  and  never  to  let  it  be  imagined  by  the  spectator, 
that  any  of  the  Greek  or  Roman  orders  were  intended  to  be 
imitated. 

The  porticoes  in  London  which  are  constructed  in  violation 
of  the  principle  of  unity  of  system  are  innumerable ;  but  there 
is  scarcely  one  erected  in  conformity  with  this  principle  which 
does  not  belong  to  the  classical  style,  and  to  -a  large  edifice. 
The  invention  and  construction  of  appropriate  street  porticoes 
for  plain  brick  houses  is,  therefore,  a  subject  which  demands  the 
immediate  attention  of  the  architect  of  reason,  that  is,  of  the 
architect  who  forms  his  composition  according  to  the  fitness  of 
things,  without  being  the  slave  of  custom  and  precedent* 

where  a  veranda,  covered  balcony,  or  projection  of  any 
kind  open  and  covered  with  a  roof,  is  to  be  formed,  the  props 
or  pillars  should,  in  like  manner,  belong  to  the  system  on  which 
the  walls  are  built.  The  superior  effect  of  this  mode,  in  the 
case  of  a  veranda  round  a  plain  square  brick  house,  supported 
by  brick  props,  as  contrasted  with  one  in  front  of  a  plain 
stuccoed  house,  composed  of  round  elassical  columns,  may  be 
seen  in  Porchester  Terrace  and  Craven  Hill,  Bayswater.  An 
instance  of  unity  of  system  in  classical  architecture  being 
worked  out  into  all  the  various  details,  both  in  the  portico  and 
in  the  elevation,  will  be  found  in  the  back  front  of  the  Law  In* 
stitution,  which  looks  into  Bell  Yard. 

It  appears  to  us  that  two  of  the  most  desirable  improvements 
in  the  street  architecture  of  London,  and  of  our  other  large 
towns,  are,  the  introduction  of  porticoes,  strictly  in  accordance 
with  the  system  or  kind  of  design  in  which  the  walls  against 
which  they  are  placed  are  built;  and  the  getting  rid  of  that 
abominable  prostitution  of  classical  architecture,  in  which  co- 
lumns are  applied  as  ornaments  to  shop  fronts.  Not  that  we 
would  exclude  classical  columns  either  from  porticoes  or  from 
the  fronts  of  shops,  but  that  we  would  never  employ  them  in 
either  case,  when  they  did  not  Imrmonise  with  the  general  sys* 
tem  of  the  elevation,  or,  in  the  case  of  shop  fronts,  when  they 
were  either  merely  laid  against  the  wall  as  ornaments,  or  made 
to  appear  as  if  they  supported  all  the  upper  part  of  the  wail. 
In  the  one  case  they  lose  their  dignity  by  no  longer  having  the 
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appearance  of  being  employed  as  supports,  and  in  the  other 
case  they  lose  their  dignity  by  oppearitig  to  support  too  much. 

But  modern  architects  and  builders  can  do  nothing  without 
precedent  ;  nothing  without  the  five  classical  orders,  or  the 
five  or  six  styles  of  Gothic  architecture.  Their  minds  are  so 
imbued  with  these,  that  they  can  invent  nothing  that  does  not 
belong  by  precedent  either  to  the  one  style  or  to  the  other.  It 
is  for  the  rising  generation  of  architects  to  free  themselves  from 
such  trammels ;  and  to  weigh  the  knowledge  left;  us  by  our 
ancestors  in  the  balance  of  reason. 


Art.  II.     On  the  Studies  and  Qjualifications  necessary  for  an  Architect. 
From  the  French  of  Quatrembre  de  Quincy.     By  P. 

This  word,  derived  from  the  Greek,  and  composed  of  two 
words  of  that  language,  archos  and  tektdn^  signifies  the  chief  of 
the  workmen.  It  is  literally  the  definition  of  one  who  superin- 
tends a  building.  Architecture  ha&  been  defined  as  the  art 
of  building;  but  this  art  can  only  rank  among  those  called  the 
liberal  arts,  when  it  is  practised  according  to  prindples  taken 
firom  nature,  and  when  it  follows  the  rules  which  relate  to  those 
wants  and  gratifications  of  our  eyes  and  of  our  minds,  which 
reouire  to  be  satbfied  by  the  architect 

The  eXjmoXogf  of  this  word  sufficiently  shows  that,  in 
Greece^  the  artist  to  whom  it  was  ^ven  was,  in  fiict,  the  supreme 
director  of  the  labours  and  works  which  are  combined  in  the 
formation  of  sn  edifice.  Th^efore,  the  superior  nature  of  this 
office  leads  us  to  suppose  that  he  who  filled  it  possessed  a  rare 
combination  of  talents  and  general  knowledge.  The  number  of 
qualifications  which  Vitruvius  exacts  from  an  architect  conveys 
lo  us  the  highest  idea  of  the  powers  which  the  ancients  recog- 
nised, both  in  the  art  and  in  4ts  professors. 

'^  In  this  art,"  says  the  Roman  architect,  whose  theory  we 
shall  greatly  abridge,  ^^  as  in  every  thing  else,  we  distinguish 
what  is  signified  from  what  signifies.  The  thing  signified  is 
that  of  which  we  treat,  and  that  which  signifies  is  the  descrip- 
tion of  it,  set  forth  by  reason,  and  supported  by  science.  Thus, 
in  architecture,  we  separate  practice  from  theory.  The  first  is 
executed  by  the  hands,  which  give  to  the  material,  whatever  it 
may  be,  its  proper  form.  The  second  demonstrates ;  it  explains 
works  executed  by  the  aid  of  judgment,  and  by  the  rules  of 
proportion.  Thence  it  results  that  architects  without  thedry^ 
assisted  by  practice  only,  and  limiting  themselves  to  the  execiH 
live  department,  have  never  been  able  to  acquire  any  name  by 
their  works,     llie  same  thing  has  likewise  happened  to  those 
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whoy  confining  themselves  to  theoretic  knowledge,  have  faikd  m 
iheir  otyect  by  pursuing  its  shadow. 

^^  The  reason  why  it  is  necessary  that  the  architect  sboukl  be 
equally  acquainted  with  practice  and  theory  is,  that  his  iim^^iiw 
ative  and  executive  powers  should  alike  be  cultivated  ^  for 
genius  witliout  perseverance,  or  perseverance  without  genius, 
can  never  form  a  perfect  artist. 

**  The  architect  ought,  therefore^  to  be  able  to  write  and 
draw,  to  have  studied  geometry,  and  not  to  be  ignorant  of 
arithmetic ;  he  should  know  history,  be  skilled  in  philosophy, 
and  have  some  acquaintance  with  music,  besides  a  smattering  of 
medicine,  jurisprudence,  and  astronomy." 

Pythius,  one  of  the  most  celebrated  architects  of  antiquity, 
who  distinguished  himself  by  the  consvuction  of  the  temple  of 
Minerva  at  Priene,  exacted  from  architects  (as  he  expresses 
himself  in  a  treatise  he  composed)  a  still  more  profound  know- 
ledge of  each  particular  science  than  would  be  exercised  by  the 
professors  of  the  sciences  themselves.  Vitruvius  is  more  judicious, 
for  he  only  requires  a  moderate  knowledge  ^f  the  difierent 
branches  of  science.  He  says,  <'  it  is  neither  possible  nor 
necessary  that  the  architect  should  be  as  good  a  grammarian  aa 
Aristarchus,  as  great  a  musician  as  Aristoxenes,  a^  excellent  a 
painter  as  Apelles,  as  skilful  a  sculptor  as  Myron  or  Polycletus, 
or  as  learned  a  physician  as  Hippocrates.  It  is  enough,''  adds 
he,  '*  that  he  should  not  be  ignorant  of  grammar,  music,  sculp* 
ture,  and  medicine;  the  mind  of  any  one  man  not  being  capable 
of  attaining  perfection  in  such  variecf  and  eminent  acquirements.** 
To  these  particular  or  general  studies,  Vitruvius  desires  the 
architect  to  unite  much  perseverance  and  disinterestedness.  /^  I 
know  well,"  he  continues,  '*  that  a  great  part  of  the  world  hold 
tlie  opinion,  that  the  chief  end  of  wisdom  is  to  render  us  capable 
of  amassing  great  riches,  and  that  there  have  been  few  men 
found,  who  have  been  fortunate  enough  to  acquire  wealth  and 
reputation  together,  since,  for  the  most  part,  their  principal  care 
is  to  seek  for  great  employments.  As  for  me,  1  have  learned 
from  my  masters,  that  an  architect  ought  to  wait  until  he  is 
solicited  to  undertake  the  conduct  of  a  work ;  and  that  he  cannot, 
without  shame,  make  a  request  that  would  cause  him  to  be  re- 
garded as  an  interested  man.  We  know  that  we  do  not  impor- 
tune people  to  do  them  good,  but  to  receive  good  from  them. 
What  would  a  person  think,  who  was  asked  to  permit  his  goods 
to  be  laid  out  to  a  great  extent,  except  that  he  who  required 
such  a  favour  of  him  hoped  to  make  some  great  profit  to  his 
detriment  Tliis  is  the  reason  why  people  formerly,  before  em- 
ploying an  architect,  made  enquiries  respecting  his  birth  and 
education,  and  they  trusted  more  to  those  who  appeared  diffident, 
than  to  those  who  affected  great  capability.     'Ilie  custom,  like* 
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wise,  of  those  Umes,  was  for  ardiitects  to  instruct  only  their  own 
children  or  relations ;  or,  at  least,  only  those  whom  they  judged 
capable  of  acquiring  learning  to  the  extent  required  from  an 
architect,  and  for  whose  fidelity  they  could  answer/' 

After  this  enumeration  of  the  attainments  whidi  were  con- 
sidered necessary  for  the  practice  of  architecture  among  the 
ancients,  we  ought  not  to  wonder  that  Plato  asserted  '*  that  a 
good  architect  was  a  rarity  in  Greece."  In  modern  times, 
another  reflection  presents  itself  on  the  subject.  If  we  compare 
the  studies  formerly  exacted  from  the  artist,  with  the  present 
mode  of  teaching  and  learning  architecture,  we  can  hardly  foil 
to  arrive  at  the  conclusion,  that  either  the  art  has  lost  many  of 
its  dfflculties,  or  that  the  greater  part  of  those  who  profess  it 
have  shaken  off  many  of  the  conditions  which  formerly  were  con- 
sidered to  constitute  its  perfection. 

Nevertheless,  if  we  except  astronomy  and  music  (arts  which 
are  less  necessary  now  than  formerly,  for  the  construction  of 
sundials  and  theatres),  it  is  certain  that  the  professors  of  the  art 
of  architecture  cannot  do  without  the  other  studies  prescribed 
by  Vitruvins ;  and  that  the  wants  of  the  modems  even  render 
some  additional  ones  also  necessary.  Historical  and  literary  ac«- 
quirements,  therefore,  are  absolutely  essential  to  modern  archi* 
lecture. 

Vitrovius  thought  it  necessary  that  an  architect  should  know 
how  to  give  a  reason  for  every  thing  which  connected  his  art 
with  the  &cts  and  opinions  of  history;  for  example,  for  the 
origmof  Caryatides^  &c.  How  much  more  indispensable,  then,* 
must  this  erudition  be  now  !  for,  from  the  very  circumstance  of 
the  adoption  of  ancient  art,  the  architect  must  employ  an  infinity 
of  elemental  and  decorative  parts  in  his  architecture,  of  which 
he  might  make  a  use  which  would.be  inappropriate,  and  often 
ridiculous,  if  he  were  ignorant  of  their  origin,  and  consequently 
of  ttie  purposes  to  which  they  ought  to  be  applied.  Besides, 
an  architect  is  frequently  obliged  to  explain  his  projects,  by 
committing  the  substance  of  them  to  writing,  or  to  illustrate  his 
motives  in  a  discourse  before  the  learned.  He  must,  therefore, 
know  how  to  develope  his  ideas  with  method,  clearness,  facility, 
and  consistency.  Arithmetic  and  the  mathematics  are  not  less 
necessary  to  the  architect  in  these  days  than  in  ancient  times. 
He  should  not  confine  himself  to  the  elements  of  the  first,  but 
pursue  it  to  its  utmost  extent,  both  to  assist  him  in  the  executitm 
of  his  designs,  and  also  to  enable  him  to  avoid  the  too  common 
jerrors  in  valuations,  into  which  superintendents  in  buildings  are 
apt  to  &11,  by  false  calculations. 

The  modern  architect  has  more  occasion  for  the  help  of  geo- 
metry and  mechanics,  than  the  architect  of  antiquity.  The 
kinds  of  structure  used  among  most  modern  nations  requira 
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more  of  the  combinations  which  are  dependent  upon  these  two 
sciences.  Generally  speaking,  from  the  nature  of  the  materials, 
and  the  simplicity  of  stonework,  the  designs,  arrangements,  and 
union  of  parts  of  the  ancients  demanded  less  art  than  is  now 
most  frequently  required  by  the  modems,  for  complicated  curves 
in  roofs,  or  for  furnishing  to  the  most  diversified  plans  the  means 
of  forming  solid  coverings  with  limited  materials.  The  study 
of  geometry  facilitates  the  means  of  sketching  and  measuring 
all  forms  and  solid  bodies,  by  teaching  the  different  properties 
of  all  sorts  of  curves;  that  of  mechanics  shows  how  to  balance 
the  governing  and  supporting  powers.  Whoever  has  neglected 
these  studies  will  never  find  the  right  medium  between  solidity 
of  construction  and  economy.  Mechanics  may  be  of  great  use 
to  the  modern  architect,  by  afibrding  him  machines,  which  will 
supply  the  pkce  of  a  number  of  hands,  in  the  execution  of  his 
projects.  Perspective  and  optics  are  equally  necessary  to  him  ; 
they  assist  him  not  only  in  giving  ideas  of  the  effect  and  points 
of  sight  of  the  intended  erection,  but  in  finding  means  to  light  up 
bis  interiors  advantageously,  and  to  bring  out  or  throw  back 
certain  portions  of  the  building,  according  to  their  situation,  or 
to  the  distance  from  which  they  will  be  viewed.  An  architect 
ought  also  to  study  physics,  at  least  in  some  general  respects : 
he  should  know,  not  only  practically  but  theoretically,  the  com- 
ponent parts  of  his  materials,  and  the  different  qualities  of  those 
he  may  have  occasion  to  employ,  according  to  the  country  he  is 
in.  He  should  have  studied  the  physicd  and  meteorological 
causes  of  the  influence  of  the  sun,  air,  and  climate  of  the 
country  in  which  he  intends  to  build,  in  order  that  he  may  be 
able  to  determine  on  the  most  salubrious  situation,  and  the  most 
fiivourable  aspects.  It  is  this  knowledge  that  Vitruvius  recom- 
mends under  the  name  of  medicine. 

Under  the  title  of  drawing,  we  do  not  understand  simple  de- 
lineation, but  that  study  of  the  human  form,  and  of  nature  in 
general,  which  is  the  foundation  of  painting  and  sculpture; 
drawing,  we  repeat,  ought  to  constitute  an  essential  part  of  the 
practical  studies  of  an  architect.  Some  authors  have  asserted, 
that  no  one  could  be  a  good  architect,  without  having  been  a 
good  painter  or  a  good  sculptor.  If  we  glance  towards  antiquity, 
we  shall  still  find,  notwithstanding  the  number  of  examples  that 
time  and  numerous  revolutions  have  stolen  from  the  fine  arts,  a 
great  many  authorities  in  favour  of  this  community  of  studies, 
and  proofs  of  the  harmony  which  once  reigned  between  these 
arts,  and  between  those  who  professed  them. 

It  was  especially  in  modern  Italy,  and  in  the  most  happy  age 
of  the  art,  that  most  examples  were  seen  of  a  union  of  skill  and 
renown  in  different  branches  of  the  delineatory  art  produced  in 
a  smgle  individual.  We  should  make  far  too  extensive  a  list,  if  we 
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included  in  it  all  the  painters  and  sculptors  whose  celebrity  has 
reached  our  dajrs,  and  who  combined  in  the  highest  degree,  with 
their  respective  arts,  the  knowledge,  taste,  and  practice  of  archi- 
tecture. Such-  a  list  would  comprise  the  ever  famous  names  of 
Giotto,  Orcagna,  Mantegna,  Michael  Angelo,  Raphael,  Giulio 
Romano,  Polydorus,  Vasari,  Tibaldi,  Daniel  de  Volterra,  John 
of  Bologna,  Domenichino,  Cortona,  Bernini,  Algardi,  &c.  To. 
this  catalogue  we  might  contrast  one,  of  men  more  particularly 
celebrated  for  their  architectural  works,  but  whose  talents  ex* 
tended  themselves  to  other  arts.  We  might  quote  in  this  enu- 
meration, Bruneleschi,  Albert!,  Ammanati,  Sansorino,  San  Gallo, 
Bramante,  Vignola,  &c.  It  is  thus  evident,  that  in  Italy  there 
scarcely  exists  any  fine  monument  of  architecture,  which  is  not, 
thanks  to  those  who  were  its  authors,  the  result  of  the  combined 
knowledge  and  practice  of  different  arts.  The  reason  of  this 
union  of  talents,  formerly  so  common,  but  now  so  rarely  met 
with  in  one  man,  is,  that,  formerly,  the  common  point  of  instruct 
tion  in  these  different  arts  was  the  study  of  nature,  manifesting 
to  each,  according  to  its  style,  and  under  its  direct  or  indirect 
affinities,  the  physical  or  moral  qualities  of  this  great  original. 
Every  one  read  and  appropriated  to  himself  the  laws  and  effects 
of  unity  and  variety,  and  understood  the  harmony  of  form, 
outline,  and  proportion*  Instructed  by,  and  imbued  with,  these 
grand  principles,  every  artist,  by  the  practice  of  drawing,  could 
apply  them  to  the  different  arts,  as  to  different  dialects  of  the 
same  language,  and  knew  how  to  pass  from  one  form  to  another 
without  changing  any  thing  in  the  groundwork  of  the  skill 
which  enabled  him  to  design  each.  Thus  it  was  often  seen, 
that  an  artist,  compelled  by  chance  to  the  exercise  of  an  art  of 
which  till  then  he  had  no  experience,  suddenly  developed  apti* 
tude  in  it,  which  would  now  appear  to  be  the  result  of  the 
devotion  of  an  entire  life.  The  history  of  architecture  furnishes 
amnltitode  of  examples  of  this  kind.  Vasari,  in  his  lAfe  cf 
Baccio  cCAgnolOi  remarks,  that  this  art,  more  peculiarly  than 
any  other,  has  been  exercised  by  a  great  many  men  who  had 
iwt  made  it  a  special  study,  and  who  were  even  ignorant  of  its 
technical  terms.  To  which  this  writer,  who  was  himself  both 
8  painter  and  architect,  adds,  **  that  no  one  could  excel  in  archi* 
lecture  without  sound  judgment,  a  knowledge  of  drawing,  or 
the  habitual  exercise  of  painting  and  sculpture.  ^*  Se  non  da 
eoloro  che  hanno  ottimo  giudizio  e  buon  disemio,  o  che  in  pitture  o 
sculture  abbiano  grandemente  operato."  The  cause  of  the  &- 
cility,"  continues  Vasari,  <<  with  which  painters  and  sculptors 
learn  architecture,  is,  that  both  from  the  affinity  of  statues  with 
edifices,  and  the  necessity  of  employing  architectural  compo* 
sitions  in  pictures^  they  are  forced  to  make  themselves  ac- 
quainted with  this  art,  and  to  study  its  relative  proportions.'' 
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Vasariy  as  may  be  observed,  odW  ocooanta  for  this  necessity 
by  reasons  of  an  inferior  order.  In  fact,  the  real  necessity  for 
the  painter  and  sculptor  to  be  initiated  in  the  elements  of  archt-- 
tecture,  is  very  far  from  being  the  cause  which  makes  them 
produce  chefz-iCcsucre  in  this  art.  We  must,  in  order  to  explain 
what  has  taken  place  in  this  respect,  go  back  to  analogies  of  a 
superior  order,  which  apply  to  the  principles  of  order  and 
general  harmony,  as  well  as  to  the  effects  derived  from  them. 
The  artist  receives  from  these  the  most  important  lessons  in 
those  arts,  which  are  the  most  direct  and  perceptible  imitations 
of  the  beauties  and  perfections  of  nature.  This  is  what  we 
understand  by  the  word  architecture  from  this  text  of  Vitnivius, 
^<  Non  potest  sdes  uUa  sine  symmetria  atque  proportione  ra-^ 
tionem  habere  compositionis,  nisi  uti  ad  hominis  bene  figurati 
membrorum  habuerit  exactam  rationem." 

Whatever  may  be  the  authority  of  examples  and  theories  on 
this  point,  as  well  as  of  the  results  which  we  may  deduce  from 
them,  we  cannot  in  these  times  make  a  law  for  uniting  the 
teaching  and  practice  of  these  different  arts,  nor  expect  a  repro- 
duction of  the  ancient  custom.  If  the  nature  of  ideas  connects 
these  sciences,  if  their  moral  elements  reconcile  them,  the  habits 
of  modern  schools,  and  the  customs  of  practice,  have  raised 
between  them  almost  insurmountable  barriers.  If  then  we  can 
no  longer,  with  Vitruvius  and  Vasari,  exact  from  the  architect 
the  actual  practice  of  painting  and  sculpture ;  at  least,  we  ought 
to  expect  from  him  that  he  should  combine  some  theoretic 
notions  of  the  nature  of  imitation  in  the  two  arts,  with  a  digest 
of  the  art  of  figure-drawing,  whether  it  be  to  enable  him  to 
introduce  in  the  composition  of  his  designs  suitable  ornaments, 
or  to  direct  the  taste  and  style  of  other  aitists  intrusted  with  the 
execution  of  the  decorations  he  may  have  projected. 

But  what  we  cannot  too  strongly  recommend  to  him  who 
aspires  to  become  an  architect  is,  the  study  of  antique  monu- 
ments and  edifices.  We  may  say  of  these  works,  that  they  are, 
for  the  student  of  architecture,  what  the  sight  and  study  of  the 
human  form  are  for  the  painter  and  sculptor.  [This  we  con* 
sider  as  architectural  bigotry,  but  we  insert  it  because  we  think 
it  right  that  our  readers  should  know  the  opinion  of  such  a  man 
as  Quatremere  de  Quincy.]  Tlie  models  of  architecture  do  not 
consist,  as  in  other  arts,  of  a  formal  mannerism,  which  seizes 
upon  the  exterior  senses,  by  means  of  bodies  on  which  phy« 
sical  organs  have  a  direct  action ;  but  it  is  from  works  in  which 

Snius,  intelligence,  and  reason,  combined,  have  expressed 
>m  the  first  all  the  perfections  of  organised  beings,  that  the 
genius,  intelligence,  and  reason  of  the  moderns  should  seek  for 
kssons  and  examples. 

So  the  instinct  feeling,  and  consent  of  ages,  as  well  as  all 
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learned  men  in  all  cWilised  nations,  have  not  ceased  to  attest 
and  proclaim,  that  in  no  country  upon  earth,  nor  at  any  time^ 
any  other  style  of  building  than  that  called  antique  has  been 
eitlier  the  true  imitator  iu  its  edifices  of  the  beauty  of  the 
physical  works  of  nature,  or  the  faithful  interpreter  of  the  laws 
she  follows  in  the  production  of  creatures  [!  I]. 


Art.  III.  Thoughts  on  the  Origin^  Excellencies,  and  Defects  of  the 
Grecian  and  Gothic  Styles  of  Architecture.  By  the  late  Dr. 
Jam£s  Anderson. 

[The  essays,  of  which  the  following  is  the  first,  we  luive 
always  considered  to  be  among  the  very  best  that  have  ever 
appeared  on  the  subject  of  architecture,  in  the  English  language. 
They  were  published,  in  the  year  1800,  in  a  periodical  work, 
entitled.  Recreations  in  Agi'iculttirej  Natural  History^  Arts^  4'^., 
conducted  by  Dr.  Anderson,  but  which,  notwithstanding  its 
possessing  merit  of  the  very  first  class,  never  obtained  extensive 
circulation.  Dr.  Anderson  was  a  man  of  almost  universal  genius, 
an  elegant  and  scientific  writer,  and  a  man  of  taste.  We  make 
no  apology  for  republishing  these  essays ;  because  we  believe 
that  even  their  existence  is  known  to  very  few  architects ;  and 
because  even  those  who  may  have  heard  of  them,  and  know  in 
what  work  to  find  them,  would  be  obliged  to  purchase  six  octavo 
volumes,  for  six  essays,  which,  printed  together,  would  not  fill 
one  of  our  Numbers.] 

Grecian  Architecture,  —  In  the  earliest  periods  of  society,  it  is  probable 
that  the  first  hovels  erected  by  man  in  every  country,  for  protecting  himself 
from  the  inclemencies  of  the  weather,  were  formed  of  boughs  of  trees  inter- 
laced, and  covered  with  leaves,  or  grass,  or  reeds,  by  way  or  thatch.  As  the 
inhabitants  of  the  earth  advanced  m  civilisation,  and  invented  tools  adapted 
for  cutting  down  large  trees,  for  shaping  wood  into  various  forms,  and  joining 
different  pieces  together,  structures  of  greater  durability  and  elegance  began  to 
be  erected  of  timber.  The  circumstances  which  gave  rise  to  the  idea  of  what 
we  have  since  called  the  orderi  of  Grecian  architecture,  have  been  so  often  de- 
tailed, as  not  to  require  to  be  here  dwelt  upon.  It  will  be  enough  for  us,  at 
present,  barely  to  remark,  that  the  stems  of  trees  cut  over  at  one  uniform 
length,  and  placed  in  a  perpendicular  position  at  a  regular  distance  from  each 
other  in  a  straight  line,  as  posts  to  support  a  superincumbent  roof,  were  evi- 
dently the  prototype  of  columns:  that  beams  laid  alon^  their  tops,  so  as  to 
connect  them  together,  and  keep  them  in  their  true  position,  formed  the  basis 
of  what  was  afterwards  called  the  architrave:  that  the  end  of  cross-beams 
serving  to  connect  the  two  sides  of  the  structure  together,  and  resting  upon 
the  architrave,  afforded  the  first  hint  for  the  triglyph  m  the  most  distinguished 
of  these  orders :  that  the  thatch  cut  in  talus,  projecting  over  the  side  walls, 
sugsested  the  notion  of  the  cornice;  and  that  the  end  view  of  the  triangular 
root,  with  boards  fastened  by  meana  of  small  girders,  connected  with  the 
sloping  wood  of  the  roof,  for  the  purpose  of  securing  the  thatch  from  being 
carried  away  by  the  wind  (many  very  perfect  models  of  which  may  be  seen  at 
this  day  in  the  country  cottages  of  England),  was  the  original  of  that  kind  of 
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ornament  whieh  hath  since  been  called  a  pedimenL  All  these  things  an  wdf 
obvious  truths,  as  to  require  merely  to  be  stated,  in  order  to  be  unequivocally 
assented  to.  As  to  the  manner  in  which  the  lesser  ornaments  which  constitute 
the  characteristics  of  the  five  orders  were  introduced,  I  do  not  mean  to  take 
up  time  in  detailing  them,  because  I  do  not  think  them  of  sufficient  importance 
to  require  a  discussion  in  this  place :  besides,  these  have  been  so  often  re^ 
peated  in  elementary  books  of  architecture,  that  no  one  who  wishes  to  inves- 
tigate such  particulars  can  be  at  a  loss  to  find  them ;  so  that  I  willingly  here 
decline  to  enter  upon  this  commonplace  investigation. 

For  many  ages  after  the  Greeks  had  discovered  the  beautv  of  posts  83ml- 
metricaliy  arranged,  supporting  a  roof  on  the  outside  of  a  wall  or  other  build- 
ing, and  nad  felt  the  pleasure  which  an  area  thus  protected  from  rain,  and 
shaded  from  the  sun,  afibrded  in  a  warm  climate,  such  porHcoet^  as  these 
covered  walls  were  then  called,  must  have  been  accounted  among  the  highest 
luxuries  that  the  natives  could  enjoy;  for  there  men  could  walk  at  all  times 
in  the  open  air,  though  screened  alike  from  the  inconvenience  of  wet  and  beat. 
Among  a  people,  who  were  naturally  inquisitive  and  loquacious,  as  the  Greeks 
were ;  who  had  no  means  of  obtainmg  instruction  or  information  of  any  kind, 
but  by  oral  communication  with  each  other;  whose  laborious  operations  were 
all  performed  by  slaves,  and  where  they  must,  of  course,  have  nad  much  idle 
time  upon  their  hands,  it  is  no  wonder  if  such  places  were  held  in  the  highest 
degree  of  estimation,  and  of  course  it  must  have  happened  that  the  ingenuity 
of  their  best  artists  was  employed  in  arranging  their  columns  with  the  utmost 
symmetry,  in  adjusting  the  proportions  of  the  several  parts,  and  in  polishing 
and  decorating  all  such  structures  in  the  most  elegant  way  that  their  imagin- 
ation could  devise.  That  the  Greeks,  therefore,  should  become  so  fond  of 
this  kind  of  architectural  decoration,  as  to  deem  it  an  essential  feature  of 
grandeur  and  elegance,  and  an  indispensable  adjunct  to  every  public  building, 
IS  what  was  naturally  to  be  expected ;  and  there  can  be  no  doubt  but  many 
thousands  of  structures,  the  memory  of  which  has  long  since  been  totally  ol^ 
literated,  were  thus  ornamented,  long  before  an  idea  was  entertauied  of  erect- 
ing any  of  those  durable  structures,  the  vestiges  of  which  have  been  preserved 
even  to  our  days. 

As  Greece  advanced  in  civilisation  and  in  wealdi,  their  artists  became  ac- 
quainted with  the  means  of  preserving  the  remembrance  of  the  heroes  whom 
tney  respected,  and  the  deities  whom  they  worshipped,  by  cutting  their  figures 
in  marble.  To  display  these  statues  to  the  best  advantage,  it  was  necessary 
that  they  should  be  placed  on  pedestals,  to  elevate  them  to  a  proper  height 
above  the  level  of  the  ground.  It  was  natural  for  the  artists  to  wish  that  these 
pedestals  should  be  formed  of  materials  equally  durable  with  the  statues  them- 
selves :  nor  would  it  be  a  difficult  matter  for  the  statuary  so  to  fashion  those 
stones  as  to  give  them  the  stability  required,  and  the  form  that  seemed  best  to 
accord  with  the  purpose  intended.  There  is  great  probability,  that  it  was  in 
this  way  they  first  began  to  form  an  idea  of  what  we  now  call  maso7iry.  How 
many  ages  it  might  be,  after  they  had  first  discovered  the  beauty  and  con- 
veniency  of  colonnades,  before  the  first  hint  of  the  art  of  masonry  was  sug* 
gested.  It  is  impossible  for  us  now  to  say;  but  we  may  naturally  conjecture 
that  a  very  long  time  must  have  elapsed,  after  the  first  discovery,  before  they 
could  form  the  bold  idea  of  erecting  a  large  building,  constructed  entirely  of 
that  everlasting  material,  as  they  would  naturally  suppose  marble  would  be. 
But  when  the  mind  of  man  has  once  concdved  a  great  idea,  it  can  scarcely  be 
relinquished :  it  broods  over  that  idea  continually ;  and  one  difficulty  beir^  at 
length  surmounted,  affords  encouragement  to  go  on,  in  hopes  that  others  may 
in  like  manner  be  overcome.  In  this  way  they  would  come  by  degrees  to  see 
that  it  was  possible  to  rear  the  walh  of  a  public  structure  of  stone  to  the 
height  required.  For  we  well  know  that  these  walls  in  general  consisted  of 
very  plain  work,  having  few  s^ertures  in  them  that  might  tend  to  embarrass 
the  operator;  and  even  this  step,  however  easy  it  may  seem  to  us,  who  have 
been  accustomed  to  see  walls  reared  of  stone  everv  dav  since  our  earliest  in- 
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&iicy,must  have  appeared  to  be  a  stupendoos  exertion  of  human  power  to  those 
who  behdd  it  for  the  first  time ;  as  will  appear  obvious  to  any  one  who  shall 
look  endways  at  a  thin  wall  raised  to  a  great  height  before  it  be  covered  in 
with  a  roof,  if  the  scaffolding  has  been  removed.  So  very  insecure,  indeed, 
must  such  a  wall  have  appeared  to  be,  that  I  am  satisfied  it  could  only  be  by 
degrees  that  they  would  venture,  from  the  experience  they  had  had  of  the 
streiigth  of  low  walls,  to  add  by  little  and  little  to  their  height,  and  at  different 
times,  as  occasion  called  for  it,  that  they  came  at  last  to  be  satisfied  of  the 
practicability  of  rearing  even  such  plain  walls  to  the  height  to  which  they 
were  carried  in  those  temples. 

But  the  greatest  difficulty  yet  remained.  A  public  building  without  a 
colonnade  annexed  to  it,  could  not  be  tolerated  in  those  days ;  and  how  to 
erect  a  colonnade  of  marble,  in  the  state  of  their  then  knowledge  of  masonry, 
that  should,  in  any  respect,  rd^erable  those  which  they  had  been  so  long  ac« 
eustomed  to  idolise,  must  have  been  a  very  difficult  problem  to  solve.  They 
had  been  so  long  accustomed  to  admire  the  symmetry  of  their  columns,  and 
the  conveniencv  that  the  colonnade  afforded,  that  they  would  never  once 
(bream  of  any  tfain^  as  a  substitute  for  it.  One  device  only  for  getting  over 
this  difficulty  remained :  it  was,  to  preserve  the  form  as  much  as  possible,  but 
to  alter  the  proportions  of  their  columns,  so  as  to  brine  it  within  the  compass 
of  their  power  to  execute  it  with  the  materials  they  had  chosen.  For  this 
purpose,  ustead  of  the  slender  wooden  posts  that  had  been  before  in  use,  they 
found  it  necessary  greatly  to  augment  the  diameter  of  the  column,  so  as  to 
give  it  the  solidity  of  a  pillar  capable  of  su{)portin^  the  weight  that  was  neces* 
sarUy  to  be  laid  upon  it.  And  as  it  was  impossible  to  get  a  solid  stone  that 
could  run  along  the  whole  length  of  the  colonnade,  as  the  wooden  architrave 
used  to  do,  it  was  necessary  to  place  these  columns  so  near  to  each  other  as 
to  admit  of  one  block  of  stone  to  reach  from  one  column  to  the  other,  so  as 
to  have  one  end  to  rest  upon  each  column,  and  thus  to  bind  them  together, 
as  the  architrave  used  to  do.  Thus  was  the  intercolumniation  diminished  to 
that  inconvenient  proximity  to  which,  ever  since  that  day,  the  followers  of 
Grecian  architecture  have  thought  themselves  obliged  to  adhere.  A  circum- 
stance this  which  must  have  struck  those  who  saw  it  for  the  first  time  as  a  pro- 
digious defect;  although,  on  account  of  the  supposed  impossibility  of  avoiding 
it,  and  the  idea  of  grandeur  that  would  be  annexed  to  this  mode  of  building,  on 
account  of  the  difficulty  of  constructing  it,  and  the  amazing  expense  it  would 
cost,  compared  to  that  of  former  structures  of  the  same  sort,  they  would 
strive  to  reconcile  themselves  to  it :  and  soon  they  would  be  able  to  do  this, 
if  the  ideas  of  people  in  Greece  were  in  any  respect  like  those  which  prevail 
in  the  modem  nations  of  Europe,  among  whom  a  new  fashion,  if  it  be  only 
sufficientiy  expensive,  will  never  fail  to  be  deemed  the  quintessence  of  ele- 
gance, however  absurd  and  inconvenient. 

Be  this  as  it  may,  there  can  be  little  doubt  that  it  was  fi-om  the  circum- 
stances here  explained,  that  the  proportions  of  the  Grecian  columns  and  their 
intercolumniations,  which  have  been  adhered  to  ever  since,  were  first  esta- 
blished ;  proportions  which,  though  it  may  by  some  be  deemed  worse  than 
sacril^e  to  speak  of  them  as  I  now  do,  will  for  ever  prevent  this  ornament 
from  ^ng  conjoined,  without  incongruity,  with  the  convenience  that  private 
buildings  require;  or,  perhaps,  with  that  of  public  buildings,  without  producing 
unnecessary  clumsiness  and  comparative  inconvenience  and  inelegance,  if  per- 
sons whose  judgments  are  unprejudiced  are  to  decide.  But  on  this  subject  E 
shall  not  now  enlarge. 

After  liie  people  of  Greece  had  once  reconciled  themselves  to  the  idea  of 
the  superior  grandeur  of  marble  columns  when  compared  with  those  t>f  wood, 
colonnades  of  the  latter  kind  would  naturally  fall  into  disuse,  except  in  those 
meaner  structures  which  were  erected  solely  for  the  purposes  of  conveniency ; 
in  regard  to  which,  cheapness  being  chiefly  considered,  every  kind  of  unneces* 
sary  ornament  would  be  entirely  avoided.  The  superiority  in  point  of  elegance 
of  marble  columns  above  those  of  wood,  would  then  come  to  be  indisputably 
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and  unhreraaily  recosnised ;  so  that  no  public  buildiiig  ^  coosidenMe  nottf 
could  be  erected  without  the  necessary  a^ndage  of  a  marble  colonoader  in 
front  at  least,  if  not  on  each  side  the  builduig.  And  we  can  accordingly  trace 
this  form  in  almost  every  temple  in  ancient  Greece,  the  memory  of  which  has 
reached  the  present  day. 

Bat  although  the  Greeks,  in  the  most  flourishing  period  of  these  petty 
states,  were  so  for  acquainted  with  the  art  of  masonry,  as  to  be  able  to  rear 
temples  and  other  public  buildings  of  stone ;  yet  it  does  not  appear  that  ever 
it  was  customary  among  that  people  to  erect  private  buildings  of  these  costly 
materials.  We  have  every  reason  to  believe  that  the  private  habitations  oif 
individuals  were,  in  general,  formed  of  wood  or  other  cheap  materials;  and 
that  convenience,  rather  than  elegance,  was  principally  attended  to  amonff 
them.  We  know,  also,  that  in  Grecian  temples  it  was  external  grandeur  and 
elegance  alone  which  was  studied,  and  that  mtenuU  decoration  of  every  sort 
was  comparatively  disregarded.  Indeed,  the  area  contained  within  the  walls 
of  these  temples  was  so  small,  as  not  to  admit  of  any  ornaments  of  a  grand 
style ;  and  they  were  in  general  buried  in  such  deep  obscurity,  as  not  to  allow 
ornaments  of  delicacy  or  elesance  to  be  seen,  bad  they  been  there  attempted. 
Under  these  circumstances,  the  architecture  of  such  a  people  must  of.  neces- 
sity have  been  extremely  imperfect,  as  it  must  have  remained  defective  in 
many  of  those  particulars  which  will  ever  be  deemed  indispensably  necessary 
for  the  accommodation  and  convenience  of  a  wealthy  and  luxurious  people ; 
those,  especially,  who  inhabit  high  latitudes,  and  who,  by  being  under  the  neces^ 
sity  of  livinf  much  within  doors,  must  find  that  internal  conveniency  and  ele^ 
gance  in  pnvate  houses  are,  to  them,  of  more  indispensable  necessity  than 
those  external  accommodations  which  were  so  much,  and  so  justly,  admired 
among  the  Greeks. 

From  these  considerations  I  am  led  to  infer,  that  if  the  prosperity  of  Greece 
had  continued  for  a  sufficient  length  of  time  to  have  enabled  tnem  to  discover 
the  deficiencies  of  the  art  of  architecture,  which  they  had  begun  to  cultivate 
only  in  one  of  its  branches ;  or,  if  the  private  wealth  of  individuals  had  so 
much  augmented  as  to  introduce  a  taste  for  domestic  pomp ;  or,  if  the  nature 
of  the  climate  and  other  circumstances  had  concurred  to  make  public  build- 
ings of  great  extent  necessary  for  the  accommodation  of  the  people,  in  which 
men  could  be  protected  frota  the  inclemencies  of  the  weather  without  being 
deprived  of  light ;  1  cannot  entertain  a  doubt  that  the  lively  and  inventive 
genius  of  the  Greeks  would  have  supplied  those  deficiencies  under  which  thdr 
system  of  architecture,  as  it  has  been  transmitted  to  us,  most  evidently  labours. 
But  this  not  having  been  the  case,  we  have  now  to  lament,  that  an  idolatrous 
veneration  for  that  people,  who,  in  many  respects,  are  indeed  justly  celebrated, 
should  have  so  far  stupified  the  minds  of  all  succeeding  generations,  as  to 
have  prevented  them  from  ever  thinking  of  supplying  these  defects :  nay, 
more,  to  such  a  height  has  this  infatuation  beeu  carried,  that  after  those  de- 
fects of  Grecian  architecture  have,  in  one  particular  at  least,  been  supplied  in 
the  most  complete  and  happy  manner,  so  as  to  display  an  unrivalled  combin- 
ation oi  elegancies  and  conveniencies,  which  it  would  have  been  deemed  im- 
possible ever  to  attain,  if  it  had  not  been  actually  carried  into  execution,  and 
which  exhibits  a  stretch  of  human  powers  that  is  perhaps  unequalled  in  the 
history  of  arts,  this  sublime  invention  has  been  contemned  and  vilified,  even 
until  the  present  hour,  instead  of  calling  forth  those  sentiments  of  reverentiai 
respect  wnich  the  contemplation  of  superlative  excellence  ought  ever  to  excite. 
But  as  the  splendour  of  the  sun  is  lost  upon  the  blind,  so  are  the  operationa 
of  superior  genius  upon  the  minds  of  those  who  are  bemired  in  ignezance  or 
benumbed  by  prejudice. 

It  does  not  appear  that  the  Greeks  ever  entertained  a  thought  on  any  other 
dejHirtment  of  architecture  than  that  which  respected  the  polishins,  ornament- 
ing, and  adjusting  their  favourite  colonnades;  and  concernii^  even  that  &vourite 
object  we  are  able  to  discover  that  the>,  like  every  other  class  of  mankind,  had 
a  tendency  to  imitate  what  they  had  seen,  and  to  be  blinded  by  the  prejudices 
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iffliirh  they  bad  imbibed  in  their  infancy ;  and  thus  have  ettablislied  rules 
which  a  sound  judgment  and  chastened  taste  (the  basis  of  which  must  ever  be 
common  sense)  never  could  have  authorised.  For  example .  nothing  is  more 
beautifol  than  the  stem  of  a  growing  tree  which  has  a  gradual  taper  as  it 
ascends  from  the  root,  because  no  other  form,  in  an  elastic  body,  could  be  so 
weli  suited  for  carryine  the  weight  of  the  top  it  has  to  support,  and  for  resist- 
iog  those  strains  to  which  an  object  unsupported  above  must  be  subjected 
when  agitated  by  the  wind.  Nature  fumisned  them  with  this  model ;  and,  to 
save  tTC  trouble  of  unnecessary  workmanship,  they  were  not  at  the  pains  to 
reduce  the  bottom  of  their  posts  to  the  same  thickness  with  the  top,  when 
they  formed  them  into  a  colonnade,  although  there  was  not  now  the  same 
reason  for  the  taper  form  that  formerly  existed.  Thus  far,  while  the  materials 
consisted  of  wood,  there  might  be  little  to  blame ;  because  the  columns  were 
certainly  not  weakened  by  that  means,  and  they  undoubtedly  could  be  afibrded 
at  less  expense.  But  when  the  columns  came,  in  process  of  time,  to  be  made 
of  stone,  no  such  argument  could  be  adduced  for  adhering  to  the  taper  form. 
Id  this  case  a  column  is  to  be  considered  in  no  other  point  of  view  than  as  a 
perpendicular  prop,  consisting  of  incompressible  and  unelastic  materials,  which^ 
of  course,  is  as  strong  as  it  can  be^  in  as  far  as  respects  its  form,  when  it  is 
of  an  equal  thickness  in  every  part ;  so  that  the  thickness  at  the  bottom  is  a 
nsere  useless  waste  of  materials.  Yet,  from  being  in  the  habit  of  viewing 
wooden  columns  of  that  form,  thdr  eye  had  become  so  far  accustomed  to  it, 
aa  no  doubt  to  make  them  deem  it  elegant,  so  that  they  formed  their  columns 
of  stone  afhsr  the  same  model.  The  power  of  habit  operates  equally  upon 
the  minds  of  those  in  our  day  who  have  been  accustomed  to  contemplate  with 
admiration  the  works  of  Gh'ecian  architecture,  as  in  all  respects  penect ;  and 
they  would,  1  doubt  not,  consider  it  as  a  great  inelegance,  were  a  colonnade 
in  any  case  to  be  erected  in  which  the  columns  were  equally  thick  throughout 
their  whole  length.  But  that  this  decision  originates  merely  in  the  prejudice 
that  i  have  just  indicated,  I  think  it  will  not  be  difficult  to  prove.  Every  per^ 
son  of  judgment  and  taste  will  readily  admit,  that  any  kind  of  prop  (the 
column  alone  excepted)  that  was  reared  of  masenry  for  the  purpose  of  sup- 
porung  a  weight,  would  be  executed  in  a  very  bad  taste  uideed  if  it  were  made 
of  a  taper  form.  1  conclude  that  this  would  be  the  case,  from  the  invariable 
practice  of  all  the  best  architects,  even  those  who  have  formed  their  taste  on 
the  Grecian  model,  none  of  whom,  in  any  other  case,  excepting  the  column 
flJone  (or  its  substitute,  the  pilaster),  ever  deviate  from  the  perpendicular  form 
in  any  sort  of  pillars.  Let  me  ask  any  person  who  thinks  nimself  qualified  to 
judge  in  this  case,  what  opinion  he  would  have  formed  of  the  taste  of  Inigo 
Jones,  if,  when  he  erected  the  piazzas  in  Govent  Garden,  he  had  made  the 
pillars  to  tupex  inwards  at  the  top,  instead  of  rising  to  their  whole  height  in  a 
perpendicular  direction,  as  they  now  do  ?  This  case  is  so  exactly  in  point, 
and  the  answer  so  obvious,  that  it. is  unnecessary  for  me  to  pusli  the  illustra- 
tion ferther. 

The  Grecian  artists,  however,  have  run  into  one  other  deviation  from  the 
principles  of  common  sense,  and  therefore  of  good  taste,  in  the  form  of  their 
column,  which  can  be  traced  to  the  same  source  of  imitation  as  the  former ; 
and  we,  from  the  same  cause,  have  been  induced  to  follow  them  in  it.  The 
reader  will  easily  perceive  that  I  allude  to  the  swell  in  the  column,  of  which 
some  artists  have  been  so  much  enamoured,  as  to  deem  it  an  essential  requisite 
of  the  most  indispensable  necessity.  For  the  ori^n  of  this  defect  we  need  not 
long  be  at  a  loss.  Every  person  acquainted  with  the  force  of  timber  must 
know  that,  if  a  wooden  prop  were  so  much  overloaded  as  to  be  obliged  to 
bend,  the  yielding  would  take  pbice  toward  the  middle  sooner  than  at  any  other 
place ;  of  course,  it  would  not  be  rendered  in  the  least  weaker  by  being  made 
smaller  at  either  end  than  in  the  middle.  On  this  principle,  while  wooden 
pillars  were  still  in  use,  the  practice  of  making  the  column  swell  a  little  more 
towards  the  middle  might  have  come  into  general  use,  as  a  way  of  obtaining 
equal  strength  with  a  smaller  quantity  of  materials ;  but  as  the  top  of  the  post 
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was  naturally  smaller  thao  the  baae,  that  would  be  left  in  itc  natural  state* 
while  the  bottom  part  only  was  somewhat  diminished  in  size.  This  form  of 
the  wooden  column  being  thus  introduced,  it  might  come  to  be  deemed  judi- 
cious, and  thus  be  rendered  fashionable,  and  of  course  be  deemed  elegant.  In 
this  state  we  may  suppose  things  stood  when  the  Grecian  artists  conceived 
the  idea  of  makms  columns  of  stone ;  and,  from  mere  habit,  as  we  may 
naturally  suppose,  Uiey  adopted  that  form  in  preference  to  any  other.  After 
what  has  been  just  said,  it  will  be  unnecessary  to  demonstrate  the  inutility 
and  inelegance  of  this  farther  deviation  from  the  principles  of  true  taste  in  the 
formation  of  this  favourite  object. 

When  men  have,  by  imperceptible  decrees,  contracted  an  overweening  fond* 
ness  for  any  object  of  taste,  it  is  surprising  to  see  how  far  they  may  be  carried 
into  the  regions  of  absurdity  without  being  able  to  perceive  it.  Even  in 
Greece  itself,  where  we  have  been  accustomed  to  bekeve  that  no  deviation 
from  elegance  or  propriety  in  the  fine  arts  could  be  tolerated,  we  might  find 
numerous  illustrations  of  this  maxim ;  it  will  not,  ther^re,  be  surprising  if 
we  meet  with  many  more  proofs  of  it  in  Rome,  where  they  did  not  so  much  aa 
pretend  to  think  for  themselves  in  regard  to  thb  particular.  They  thou^t 
they  never  could  be  wrong  if  they  imitated  any  thing  relating  to  the  fine  arts 
that  had  ever  been  practised  in  Greece ;  and,  like  all  imitators,  they  went  fitf 
beyond  their  patterns  in  every  species  of  absurdity,  though  they  were  uiiable 
to  equal  them  in  the  finer  departments  of  the  art.  These  rough  warriors  con- 
tracted at  last  such  a  feverish  fondness  for  the  Grecian  column,  that  thej 
seemed  to  think  nothing  could  be  excellent  in  architecture  where  that  omap 
ment  was  omitted ;  and  that  they  could  not  in  any  case  go  wrong  if  their 
buildings  were  only  sufficiently  crowded  with  this  favourite  object.  Lnpressed 
with  these  ideas,  and  forgetting  the  original  use  of  the  column,  which  alone 
could  ever  give  it  either  utility  or  grandeur  (viz.,  that  of  standing  isolated 
from  a  building,  for  the  purpose  of  supporting  a  roof  calculated  to  aiflford  shade 
and  shelter  from  the  inclemencies  of  the  weather,  while  the  air  was  still 
allowed  to  circulate  freely),  they  busied  themselves  in  sticking  columns  close 
upon  the  wall.  At  the  first  we  may  suppose  they  made  only  one  row  of  these 
mock  columns ;  but  by  and  by,  diminishing  their  size,  they  mounted  them  in 
rows,  as  if  upon  stilts,  one  above  another,  till  at  length  they  reached  the  ver^ 
pinnacle  of  perfection,  by  exhibiting  four  at  least  of  the  five  orders  of  archi- 
tecture on  one  building  (the  Colisseum),  stuck  upon  the  wall  one  above  the 
other,  in  numbers  innumerable,  rouna  the  whole  of  the  pile,  like  difierent 
stages  on  a  cake  of  gingerbread ;  with  this  striking  difference  between  them» 
however,  that  it  is  very  easy  to  bring  the  eye  into  such  a  position  as  to  see 
every  part  of  the  gingerbread  cake  equally  well ;  but  in  regard  to  the  building 
this  could  not  be  done.  The  eye  preserves,  of  necessity,  the  same  devation 
nearly  when  it  examines  each  of  the  five  orders;  so  that,  if  the  first  row  of 
columns  be  at  such  a  distance  and  elevation  as  to  allow  of  all  the  members 
being  distinctly  seen  and  in  due  proportions,  the  last  row  must  be  so  fiu*  off  as 
to  make  all  its  members  disappear,  which  is,  perhaps,  a  fortunate  circumstance; 
for,  if  they  could  have  been  seen,  they  would  have  seemed  to  be  so  distorted* 
and  so  disproportioned  in  magnitude  to  the  great  whole  of  which  they  formed 
a  part,  as  to  appear  ridiculously  puerile.  After  they  had  come  this  length,  the 
flattening  the  columns,  w^hich  they  then  denominated  piUutert,  was  a  natural 
step ;  it  was  an  improvement  so  far  as  this,  that  it  did  not  so  conspicuously 
break  the  surfiice  of  the  wall.  It  would  have  been  a  farther  improvement 
still,  if  they  had  diminished  the  projection  from  the  wall  to  the  greatest  pos- 
sible degree;  and  then  there  would  have  remained  but  a  slight  step  to  have 
introduced  the  greatest  improvement  that  this  particular  perhaps  admits  of,  I 
mean,  that  of  omitting  them  entirely. 

I  am  not  unaware  of  the  risk  that  I  run  of  being  despised  by  a  certain  set  of 
men,  for  speaking  with  such  contempt  of  a  practice  which  has  been  sanctioned 
by  the  greatest  architects  of  modem  times ;  and  were  I  in  expectation  of 
being  employed  as  an  artist  by  men  of  a  certain  description,  or  were  I  a  can* 
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didate  for  a  seat  among  the  learned  society  of  the  DUettanti,  perhaps  I  might 
think  it  prudent,  like  many  others,  to  chime  in  with  the  multitude,  rather  than 
run  the  risk  of  losing  the  favour  of  some  one  of  great  wealth  or  power,  who 
dares  not  move  an  inch  from  the  track  that  has  been  beaten  before  him.  Dis- 
dairoing  every  pretension  to  the  distinguished  honour  of  ranking  in  either  of 
these  classes,  I  resume  the  native  freedom  of  a  man,  which  is,  to  think  for 
himself  in  all  cases,  and  to  disclose  his  ideas  without  reserve  wherever  he 
thinks  that  they  may  have  a  tendency  to  enlarge  the  human  mind,  to  augment 
the  powers  of  man,  and  neither  to  disturb  the  peace  nor  injure  the  property  of 
otheni.  Bigotrvs  of  every  kind,  I  consider  as  the  greatest  enemy  that  is  to  be 
found  in  this  gpbbe  to  the  progress  of  man  in  every  useful  pursuit;  because, 
considering  the  endless  diversity  of  forms  it  assumes,  its  influence  is  more 
universal  than  any  other  enemy  whatever ;  for,  perhaps,  no  one  person  who 
breathes  is  entirely  free  from  its  influence.  It  becomes  the  duty,  tnerefore,  of 
every  lover  of  mankind  to  drag  to  light  this  blind  perverter  of  truth  wherever 
thej  can  discover  him  lurking  under  any  kind  of  disguise,  and  to  expose  him 
in  all  his  native  deformity.  I  do  not  forget  that  there  was  a  time  when  that 
person  who  had  but  expressed  a  doubt  of  the  infallibility  of  the  pope  would 
nave  been  viewed  with  horror  by  many  wise  and  good  men;  neither  do  I  foiget 
that  honest  WickK^  during  that  dark  period,  though  at  the  risk  of  all  that  was 
dear  to  him,  ventured,  in  some  cases,  to  utter  the  £ctates  of  common  sense,  in 
opposition  to  the -stream  of  prejudice  around  him.  The  impression  he  made 
at  the  time  was  seemingly  small ;  but  it  became  more  powerful  as  the  subject 
was  more  nearly  investigated,  till  at  last  the  spell  was  broken,  and  the  infatu- 
ation was  totally  done  away.  Had  he  respected  prejudices,  and  had  others 
done  so  still,  because  great  and  worthy  men  had  been  drawn  away  by  them, 
these  prejudices  misht  have  still  prevailed.  While,  therefore,  we  venerate  the 
real  attainments  of  eminent  men  in  every  department,  let  us  not  respect  their 
errors.  A  time  may  come,  nay,  a  time  will  come,  when  that  blind  veneration 
which  hath  for  so  many  ages  prevailed  in  favour  of  every  thing  that  is  in  any 
way  comiected  with  Grecian  arciutecture  will  be  done  away,  and  when  w« 
ahall  be  able  to  view  these  things  as  thev  really  are,  and  reason  upon  them  as 
freely  as  upon  most  other  subjects,  without  either  favour  or  prejudice;  for. 
Magna  ett  Veritas,  ei  prevalebU.  Then  will  men  wonder  how  it  was  possible 
dnt  thhigs  so  obvious  should  not  have  been  perceived  by  many  who  were  un« 
dottbfeedly  possessed  of  talents  which  exalted  them  fiur  above  the  level  of  those 
who  will  then  be  able  so  clearly  to  see,  and  justly  to  appreciate,  their  involun- 
tary  aberrations. 


Art.  IV.     A  General  Survey  of  the  present  State  of  Domestic  Archi- 
tecture in  the  different  Countries  on  the  Continent  of  Europe  ;  chiefly 
Jrom  personal  Recollection.    By  the  Conductor. 

In  this  survey  we  shall  take  each  of  the  Continental  states  se-f 
parately ;  and  we  shall  notice  the  dwellings  of  each  in  the  order 
of  cottages,  farm-houses,  country  inns,  villas,  mansions,  and  the 
different  descriptions  of  dwelling-houses  in  towns.  We  shall 
add  a  few  words  on  the  public  buildings  of  each  country,  on  its 
architectural  literature,  and  on  the  prospect  which  such  country 
affords  for  a  British  architect  to  settle  in.  We  shall  commence 
with  Russia,  as  being  the  lowest  in  the  scale  of  civilisation. 

Cottages  being  in  all  countries  comparatively  rude  shelters 
from  the  inclemencies  of  the  weather,  their  construction  will 
always  be  found  to  exhibit  some  striking  feature  directly  bearing 
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on  the  climate,  the  soil,  or  the  situation  of  the  country  to  which 
they  belong.  Villas  and  mansions,  on  the  contrary,  being  cal- 
culated for  men  in  a  more  artificial  state,  are  nearly  the  same  in 
all  countries. 

In  Russia  and  the  other  northern  countries  of  Europe,  where 
the  winters  are  extremely  cold,  the  materials  and  construction  of 
the  very  rudest  huts  will  be  found  better  calculated  to  retain 
heat  than  those  of  even  villas  and  mansions  in  temperate  coun- 
tries ;  because,  in  very  cold  countries,  a  very  hign  degree  of 
heat  within  the  cottage,  relatively  to  that  of  the  open  air,  is  as 
much  a  necessary  of  life  as  food  or  clothing.  This  is  a  proof 
that  what  are  considered  the  necessaries  of  life  differ  in  different 
countries,  not  only  according  to  the  degree  of  civilisation,  but 
according  to  the  climate  and  other  geographical  circumstances* 

Russian  cottages  are  almost  everywhere  built  of  wood,  gene- 
rally of  wild  pine  trees,  rudely  squared  with  the  hatchet,  and 
reduced  on  two  sides  to  an  equal  thickness  throughout.  The 
dimensions  of  a  single  cottage  are  commonly  20  ft.  long,  loft, 
broad,  and  6  ft.  or  7  ft.  high.  There  is  seldom  any  interior 
division,  or  any  ceiling  intervening  between  the  floor  and  the 
roof:  the  latter  is  generally  covered  with  shingles,  and  the 
former  of  earth  or  of  deal  boards. 

In  constructing  a  Russian  cottage,  the  first  thing  is  (the  situ- 
ation being  fixed  on),  to  form  a  foundation  for  the  four  sides, 
by  low  walls,  say  from  1  ft.  to  2  ft.  in  height,  of  such  stones  as 
can  be  procured.  In  many  situations,  where  stones  are  scarce, 
this  description  of  foundation  is  dispensed  with  ;  and,  instead  of 
it,  a  platform  of  earth,  2  ft.  or  3  ft;,  broader  and  longer  than  the 
Ri^ea  of  the  cottage,  is  raised  to  the  height  of  a  foot  or  upwards. 
On  this  raised  platform,  joists,  or  sleepers,  are  laid  down ;  and 
on  these  are  placed  the  logs,  which  form  the  oomniencement  of 
tlie  walls.  Each  squared  tree  or  log  is  made  to  intersect  the 
others  with  which  it  is  joined,  at  the  angles  of  the  building,  by 
notching  both  logs  half  through,  within  a  foot  of  their  ends. 
The  interstices  between  tiie  logs  are  filled  up  with  moss  (jgene- 
rally  with  iSphagnum  or  Btynm  L.)  outside,  and  with  mud 
inside.  Four  more  logs,  also  notched  into  each  other,  are  then 
laid  ;  and  then  four  more,  till  the  side  walls  are  6  ft.  or  8  ft  high. 
The  next  operation  is  to  build  in  one  end  of  the  space  enclosed 
a  stove,  resembling  the  oven  of  an  English  country  baker,  of 
stones  or  bricks,  cemented  with  mud,  from  which  is  carried  up 
a  chimney  of  the  same  materials,  to  the  height  of  about  2  ft. 
above  the  ridge  of  the  roof.  In,  and  sometimes  on,  the  chim- 
ney is  a  damper  of  stone.  The  roof  is  next  put  on  in  the 
usual  manner,  and  covered  first  with  boards,  the  interstices 
between  which  are  filled  with  moss,  and  next  with  shingles. 
The  floor  is  afterwards  laid  with  beards  or  battens,  3  in.  or 
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4  in.  m  thidoiegs ;  and  the  intemices  between  the  logs,  in  the 
inside  of  the  walk,  more  completely  filled  in  with  moss,  or  plas- 
tered over  with  mud.  The  windows  are  seldom  above  a  foot 
square  in  the  clear,  and  more  frequently  without  a  pane  of  glass 
than  with  one.  A  small  shutter,  or  piece  of  board,  or  mat, 
serves  to  keep  out  the  weather ;  and  light,  for  the  purpose  of 
carrying  on  the  business  of  the  cottage,  is  admitted  by  chinka 
in  the  door  in  winter,  and  by  keeping  it  open  in  summer. 
These  chinks  also  afford  the  only  means  of  ventilation.  In 
some  cottages  the  dimensions  are  not  so  large  as  those  here 
^ven ;  the  floor  is  of  earth,  and  the  chimney  formed  for  carry* 
mg  off  the  smoke  from  the  oven  is  of  logs  and  mud. 

Such  is  the  skeleton  of  the  ordinary  description  of  Russian 
cottages,  of  which  very  correct  views  may  be  seen  in  the  JVavele 
of  Clarke  and  others,  and  in  our  Efuyckpadia  of  AgricuUwre^ 
PartL 

The  cottages  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Petersburg  and  other 
large  towns  are  frequently  built  of  two  stories,  and  present  a 
comparatively  ornamental  appearance.  These  cottages  are^ 
like  the  others,  entirelv  built  of  wood ;  and,  in  the  same  man-' 
ner,  the  gables  firont  the  road,  and  are  ornamented  by  a  light 
galkary,  about  the  height  of  the  eaves,  and  by  a  pent-roof  under 
it.  The  only  window  used  is  a  small  square  hole^  which  is 
opened  and  shut  like  the  gun^port  of  a  ship.  All  these  cottages 
are  escactly  alike :  they  are  built  in  pairs,  and  are  ranged  on 
eaeh  side  of  the  high  road.  In  front,  or  on  one  side,  of  every 
cottage  is  seen  a  deep  draw«-well,  the  bucket  belonging  to  which 
is  lowered  by  a  rope,  at  the  end  of  a  long  cross-'beam,  having 
a  balandng  weight  at  the  opposite  end :  this  beam  acts  as  a 
lever,  supported  by  an  upright  post  Such  wells  are  common 
in  the  maricet  gardens  about  Lomion  and  Paris,  and  they  are  to 
be  found  in  Greece,  in  Egypt,  in  India,  and,  in  short,  in  every 
ooDtitry  esstward  as  &r  as  Pekin. 

The  lower  Aoot  of  the  cottage  is  generally  converted  into  a 
storeroom,  and  in  the  upper  i^rtment  the  inhabitants  reside* 
The  interior  of  these  dwellings  is  dark,  gloomy,  and  ill  venti- 
lated. Instead  of  chairs,  long  benches  are  fixed  to  the  waUs^ 
which,  in  many  houses,  answer  both  as  a  seat  and  a  bed.  ThA 
stores  occupy  the  greater  part  of  the  room. 

The  moi^  ornamental  cottages  which  we  saw  anvwhere  m 
Bttflsia  were  in  some  villages  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Moscow ; 
And  these  were  built,  we  were  informed,  at  rather  more  than  the 
ordinary  expense,  by  the  proprietor  of  the  estate.  They  were 
iwo.stx»ries  high,  with  a  small  window  in  the  upper  part  of  the 
mble  indicatbg  a  Aird  story.  The  gables,  which,  as  is  usual  in 
Russia,  fironted  the  road,  were  the  principal  parts  of  the  structure 
OD  which  ornament  had  been  bestowed.    FiiBt  th^e  was  a  penft^ 
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holise  or  lean-to  roof,  serving  at  once  as  a  porch  and  as  a  shed> 
supjjorted  by  wooden  posts  with  projecting  brackets.     Over  this 
there  was  a  balcony  or  ^Uery,  in  the  manner  of  those  in  the 
wooden  cottages  in  Switzerland ;  and  into  this  gallery  opened  a 
glazed  window.     Over  it  there  was  a  second  gallery,  looking 
mto  which  was  the  small  window  before  mentioned,  and  which 
was  not  above  a  foot  square.     There  were^  carved  barge-boards, 
and,  at  their  junction  at  the  ridge  of  the  roof,  pendants  with  pin- 
nacles ;  whiles  suspended  from  the  pendants,  by  slender  strips 
of  wood  or  iron,  scarcely  visible  at  a  short  distance,  were  figures 
of  the  sun,  moon,  and  stars.     The  pinnacle  of  each  pendant  ter- 
minated invariably  in  a  double-headed  eagle.     In  some  of  these 
cottages  there  were  suspended  between  the  upper  and  under 
balcony,  figures  of  dogs,  and  sometimes  of  horses,  and  of  men 
with  hatchets  or  with  fowling  -pieces.     The  whole  of  these  orna* 
ments,  when  we  saw  them,  had  the  appearance  of  having  been 
newly  cut  out  of  fir  deal ;  and  we  were  informed  that  no  other 
instrument  was  used  for  this  purpose  than  the  axe.     Much  labo- 
rious carving,  or  rather,  notching,  had  been  bestowed  on  the 
barge-boards  and  on  the  top  aiid  bottom  rails  of  the  balconies* 
The  latter  appeared  to  prcgect  firom  the  gable  about  three  feet ; 
and  this  was  also  the  depth  of  the  projection  of  the  roof;  so 
that  the  face  of  the  barge-board  and  that  of  the  balcony  were 
in  one  plane.     The  ^ides  of  the  cottage  were  ornamented  by  a 
carved  architrave  round  the  windows ;  and  in  some  cases  there 
was  a  kind  of  carved  railing  at .  about  6  ft.  distance  firom  the 
house  in  front,  and  on  both  sides  ;  with  a  door  or  wicket  opposite 
the  centre  of  the  gable,  which  formed  an  exceedingly  good 
finish  to.  the  whole..    The  roofs  were  steep,  and  covered  with 
shingles.     The  great  sources  of  ornament,  it  will  be  observed,  in 
these  cottages  were,  the  barge-boards,  the  balconies,  and  the 
pendants  and  pinnacles.     The  interior  consisted  of  two  rooms 
with  a  fireplace  or  oven  between  them.     The  stair  to  the  floor 
above  was  a  wooden  stepladder.     The  outer  room  was  used  as 
a  living-room,  and  the  inner  room  was  a  kind  of  storeroom. 
This  was  probably  also  the  principal  use  of  the  loft  or  floor  over 
both.  '  The  sleeping-places  were  benches  along  the  sides  of  both 
the  lower  rooms ;  and,  during  winter,  the  women  and  children; 
the  latter  being  swaddled,  and  the  former  thickly  clothed  with 
sheepskins,  sleep  over  the  oven.     As  we  travelled  from  Peters- 
burg to  Moscow  alone,  and  the  greater  part  of  the  way  fiom 
Moscow  to  the  Austrian  frontier  at  Brody  also  alone,  we  took 
opportunities,  of  examining  the  interior  of  the  post-houses  and 
cottages,  which,  we  were  informed,  were  very  seldom  embraced 
by  British  travellers. 

The  merits  of  the  Russian  cottages  consist  in  every  part  of  the 
structure  being. formed  of  non-<conducting  materials;  of  these 
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materials  being  put  together  in  such  a  manner  as  very  effectually 
to  exclude  the  external  air,  and,  of  course,  to  prevent  the  escapie 
of  heat;  and  of  the  oven  or  fireplace  consisting  of  a  large  mass 
of  non-conducting  materials,  and  beirig  entirely  within  the  house; 
so  that,  when  the  fuel  is  once  consumed,  and  the  damper  put  on, 
little  or  none  of  the  heat  which  has  been  generated  is  lost ;  and, 
the  heated  material  being  a  non-conductor,  the  heat  is  given  out 
slowly  to  the  atmosphere  of  the  room.  In  these  three  particulars 
the  cottages  of  Russia  are  worthy  of  imitation  in  new  countries 
having  severe  winters,  like  some  parts  of  North  America,  &c., 
which  abound  in  timber,  and  where  labour  is  dear. 

The  bad  points  of  tlie  Russian  cottages  are,  their  want  of  light 
and  of  ventilation.  A  stranger,  on  entering  one  of  Uiese  cottages, 
is  almost  suffocated  with  the  horrible  effluvia  with  which  it  is  filled, 
and  the  effect  on  his  lungs  is  such,  as  almost  to  deprive  hitn  of 
the  power  of  speech,  and  of  that  of  standing  upright.  There  is 
no  mode  of  remedying  this  evil,  without  losing  a  portion  of  heat ; 
and,  of  course,  incurring  an  additional  expense  in  fuel,  which 
wonld  not  be  allowed ;  as,  though  the  Russian  lord  is  compelled 
to  afford  his  serfs  a  greater  quantity  of  fuel  than  that  used  by 
the  most  cultivated  peasantry  in  Europe,  he  does  it  merely 
because  a  certain  degree  of  heat  is  absolutely  necessary  to  keep 
them  alive ;  and  be  would  not  easily  be  induced  to  give  more 
than  was  absolutely  necessary  for  this  purpose.  In  this  way  a 
small  saving  in  fuel  is  made,  at  the  expense  of  the  contamination 
of  the  air  of  the  cottage;  though  it  is  but  justice  to  both  the  lords 
and  their  peasants  to  state,  that  neither  the  one  nor  the  other  of 
them  is  at  all  aware  of  the  advantages  of  pure  air  to  healthy 
and  cheerful  existetice. 

The  first  improvement  to  be  made  in  the  Russian  cottages  is, 
to  increase  their  means  of  ventilation ;  and  the  next,  to  procure 
die  admission  of  taiore  light,  by  larger  windows,  and  by  glazing 
tbein.  To  ventilate  effectually,  at  the  least  expense  of  heat,  it 
would  be  necessary  to  have  an  underground  tunnel  conducted, 
in  dry  soil,  from  a  point  twenty  or  thirty  yards  distant  from  the 
oott^e,  to  any  other  point  beneath  its  floor.  This  tunnel  ought 
to  be  at  such  a  depth  as  to  be  out  of  the  reach  of  frost*  (a  mat- 
ter of  less  difficulty  than  at  first  sight  may  be  imagined,  in  a 
country  where  the  ground  is  covered,  during  the  whole  winter, 
with  a  thick  coating  of  snow) ;  because  the  object  of  the  tunnel 
is  to  raise  the  external  air,  which  is  intended  to  enter  the  cottage 
by  it,  to  the  temperature  of  the  unfrozen  earth  (which  is  generally 
at  that  depth  about  40^)  before  it  enters  the  cottage.  Where 
the  tunnel  cannot  be  sunk  to  a  sufficient  depth,  on  account  of  the 
moisture  of  the  subsoil,  it  may  be  formed  nearer  the  surface,  and 
covered  with  a  very  large  bank  of  earth ;  which  bank  of  earth 
might  serve  as  a  boundary  to  the  cottage  garden.     Having  pro- 
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vldod,  the  ineanfi  of  odmittintf  fresh  w  of  a  moderate  t^mpenitiire 
to  the  surfafie  of  the  grounq  floor  of  the  oottaget  the  next  thine 
i«,  to  regulate  the  escape  of  the  oontaminated  air  from  its  roo£ 
This  m^bt  be.  done  by  a  valve  connected  with  a  tube  in  the 
upper  part  of  the  ^ide  walls;  the  tube  ong^t  to  be  several  feet  in 
lepgthf  with  its  exterior  end  bent  downwards,  to  prevent  the 
entrance  through  it  of  rain  or  snow.  A  more  effectual  mode 
would  be  to  carry  the  tpbe  parallel  to  the  chinauriey,  the  heat  of 
which,  communicated  to  the  tube,  would  create  a  circulation. 
Enlarging  the  size  of  the  windows  would  adoiit  abundance  of 
light,  and  double  sashes  might  be  used  at  the  distance  of  6  inches 
the  one  from  the  other,  to  lessen  the  escape  of  heat  through  the 
glass, 

Tke  Farmhouses  of  Russia  cannot  be  compared  with  those 
of  any  other  European  country  except  Poland.  There  is, 
indeed,  strictly  speakuig,  scarcely  such  a  thing  as  a  farmhouse, 
because  there  are  no  free  farmers.  Many  of  the  serfs  occupy 
a  certain  portion  of  land,  which  they  cultivate  by  manual  labour; 
and  with  the  assistance  of  the  horses  and  implements  of  their 
lords,  lent  to  them  at  particular  seasons.  The  fisirmhouse  of 
the  peasant,  therefore,  hardly  differs  from  the  cottage ;  unless, 
indeed,  he  possesses  horses  or  cattle  of  his  own,  in  which  case 
his  cottage  is  increased  in  length,  and  divided  in  the  middle^  and 
his  live  stock  occupy  one  end,  while  he  occupies  the  other. 

The  farmhouses  of  landed  proprietors  are  extensive  assem-» 
blages  of  wooden  buildings  of  one  story  high,  the  principal  fieatnre 
of  which  is  a  long  barn  or  bams,  with  low  side  walls,  and  a 
very  high  roof;  the  other  buildings  are  for  horses,  cattle^  sheep, 
or  pigs;  they  are  low  and  narrow,  with  doors,  but  without 
windows  or  other  openings.  These  buildings  are  aometimes 
disposed  round  a  square  or  parallelogram  court,  bat  more  fro- 
quently  they  are  set  down  at  random,  and,  whether  they  are 
placed  regularly  or  irregularly,  thev  are  invariably  detached 
from  each  other,  in  order  to  prevent  the  spreading  of  fir^  should 
it  take  place.  The  situation  of  a  Russiim  farmery  is  generally 
within  a  hundred  yards  of  the  dwelling-house  to  which  it 
belongs.  There  is  so  little  profit  to  be  derived  by  the  British 
architect  from  any  circumstance  connected  with  Russian  hiut^ 
eries,  that  we  do  not  think  it  necessary  to  occupy  farther  spaoe 
with  the  subject  In  a  few  situations  in  the  neighbourhood  of 
Petersburg  and  Moscow,  Swiss  dairies  and  German  and  British 
&rmeries  have  been  established,  and  bailiffs  from  the  respective 
countries  engaged  to  manage  them.  We  have  given  a  view  of 
one  of  the  latter,  erected  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Moscow,  in 
the  historical  part  of  our  Encyclopedia  qf  JgricuUwrem 

Tke  Counhy  Lms^  or  post-houses,  of  Russia  are  merely 
cottages  on  a  somewhat  larger  scale.    They  contain  so  kdgfa^ 
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Moms,  and  their  occupants  supply  no  provisions  or  drink  of  any 
kind  to  travellers.  The  sole  purpose  of  these  country  or  road- 
side inns,  except  in  Courland  and  Lithuania,  is  for  supplying 
the  traveller  with  horses.  In  addition  to  these,  all  that  can  be 
obtdned  is  hot  water,  and  the  accommodation  of  a  seat  or  a 
bench  in  the  common  room,  till  the  water  boils,  and  the  horses 
are  got  ready.  There  are  no  beds  of  any  kind  in  these  post* 
houses ;  the  postmaster  and  his  ikmily  sleeping  on  benches  near 
the  stove  in  the  winter  season,  or  on  the  boarded  part  of  the 
floor,  or  out  of  doors  on  the  dunghill  in  the  summer.  The  inha- 
bitants of  Courland  and  Lithuania  are  a  degree  higher  in  the 
scale  of  civilisation  than  those  of  Russia  Proper.  They  sleep 
for  the  most  part  in  beds,  or  at  least  on  bedsteads,  with  which 
dieir  cottages,  and  usually  their  country  inns,  are  provided. 
Hiese  beds  are  of  the  very  rudest  description,  being  generally 
narrow  spaces,  partitioned  off  the  sides  of  the  apartment  by 
boards,  and  filled  up  with  straw ;  or  they  are  shallow  boxes, 
into  which  straw  is  put,  and  the  occupant's  clothes,  or  bedding, 
if  he  has  any,  is  put  over  the  straw  for  him  to  lie  on.  A 
number  of  inns  have  been  built  in  Lithoania  by  the  Russian 
government,  and  these  have,  generally,  not  only  one  or  two 
rooms  for  the  accommodation  of  stran^rs,  but  a  privy,  the 
latter  being  seldom,  if  ever,  met  with  in  the  country  inns  of 
Russia  Proper. 

THe  ViUasy  or  Country  Houses^  of  the  Russian  landed  pro- 
prietors are  of  two  kinds ;  first,  the  ancient  houses  of  the  pro- 
prietors, which  are  merely  log  cottages  on  a  large  scale; 
sometimes,  as  we  were  informed  by  an  English  gentleman  re- 
siding at  Kiow,  consisting  only  of  two  large  apartments,  one  for 
cooking  and  the  use  of  the  servants,  and  the  ciher  for  the  eating 
and  sleeping  of  the  master  and  his  fomily ;  and,  secondly,  the 
modem  villas,  which,  even  oa  the  smallest  scale,  have  three  or 
fiMir  apartments,  and  which  generally  have  the  kitdien  in  a 
detached  building  on  account  of  the  risK  from  fire.  The  smaller 
villas  are  mostly  of  only  one  story  high,  built  of  logs,  like  the 
cottages,  but  differing  irom  the  latter  in  having  the  logs  covered, 
on  the  outside,  with  boards  painted  white,  or  coated  over  with 
plaster.  The  roof  is  of  a  low  pitch ;  if  possible  it  is  covered 
with  sheet  iron,  and  it  is  invariably  painted  with  the  national 
colour,  green.  The  interior  of  the  rooms  is  plastered,  and  som^ 
times  painted  or  stencilled.  The  mode  of  heating  is  by  stoves 
of  earthenware,  the  construction  of  which  is  too  well  known  to 
require  description.  (See  Encyc*  of  Cott.  Arch^  p.  1029«)  The 
Uving-floor  is  generally  raised  S  ft.  or  4  ft.  from  the  ground, 
and  ascended  by  steps  outside.  A  few  yards  from  the  dwelling- 
house  are  seen  the  kitchen,  the  well  with  its  lever,  and  the 
alack  of  wood;  aad|  at  a  short  distance^  the  farmyard,  and*  ux 
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some  few  CAses,  a  boarded  fence  enclosing  the  garden :  the 
appearance  of  the  whole  gives  the  idea  of  poverty  and  neglect 
The  only  circumstance  worthy  of  imitation  in  these  villas  is  the 
large  size  of  the  apartments;  which,  we  suppose,  has  been  found 
necessary  in  consequence  of  the  use  of  double  windows  during 
winter,  and  the  consequent  total  want  of  ventilatbn  otherwise 
than  by  the  opening  and  shutting  of  the  doors,  and  the  lighting 
of  fires  in  the  stoves  once  or*  twice  in  the. course  of  the  twenty- 
four  hours.  It  is  very  generally  supposed^  by  persons  who  have 
never  been  out  of  England,  that  fires  ^  are  kept  burning  in  the 
Russian  and  German  stoves  all  the  day,  as  they  are  in  ours. 
This  is  not  the  case:  a  bright  fire  of  wood  is  made  in  the 
morning,  and,  when  it  is  consumed  to  embers,  the  damper  is 
closed,  and  this  supplies  heat  for  the  day.  In  cold  weather^ 
another  fire  is  made  in  the  evening,  which  supplies  heat  for  the 
night.  It  is  only  in  extremely  cold  weather  that  a  fire  is  made 
in  a  stove  three  times!. in.  the  four  and  twenty  hours,  even  in 
Petersburg.  We  have  already  mentioned  that  the  windows  have 
double  sashes ;  one  of  these  is  taken  out  at  the  commenoement 
of  summer:  when  it  is  replaced,  at  the  beginning  of  winter,  a 
handful  of  salt  is  laid  on  the  window-sill,  between  uie  two  sashes^ 
to  imbibe  the  moisture  contiained  in  the  enclosed  air,  which 
would  otherwise  dim  the  glass  of  the  inner  sash,  and  freeze  on 
that  of  the  outer  one. 

JTie  larger  Villas^  or  Mansions^  of  Russia  differ  little  froin  those 
of  Italy  as  to  general  plan  and  external  appearance ;  but  the 
roofs,  being  usually  covered  with  iron,  are  flatter. 
-  Some  ofthese  villas,  with  the  church  or  chapel  which  generally 
forms  a  part  of  them  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Moscow,  exhibit 
a  picturesque  assemblage  of  domes,  cupolas,  turrets,  spires,  and 
chimney  tops,  which  strike  a  traveller  with  astonishment  The 
domes  are  sometimes  covered  with  copper  gilt;  or  with  block  tin 
plates,  unpainted,  which  give  them  the  appearance  of  being 
covered  with  silver.  In  general  they  are  painted  green,  but  there 
are  instances  of  the  black  colour  being  adopted ;  and  it  is  said 
that  the  Empress  Catherine,  on  seeing  this  colour  on  the  roof  of 
a  country  palace,  built  for  her  at  Astankina,  near  Moscow,  and 
the  shape  of  the  roof,  which  was  that  of  the  lid  of  a  sarcopbagas, 
considered  it  ominous,  and  would  not  reside  in  it  Views  of 
Astankina,  and  of  other  Russian  palaces,  villas,  and  mansions, 
will  be  found  in  the  historical  part  of  our  Encyclopedia  ofGar^ 
dening9  edit  of  1835. 

'  The  architects  of  these  villas  are  invariably  either  foreigners, 
or  Russians  who  have  studied  in  Italy.  Whoever  has  seen  the 
ground  plan  of  an  Italian  villa  may  K>rm  a  very  correct  idea  of 
the  arrangement  of  all  the  modern  villas,  not  only  in  Russia,  but 
on  Uie  Continent  generally.  The  plan  is  formed,  in  the  abstract, 
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bj  a  series  of  lines  intersecting  each  other  at  right  angles,  and 
producing  a  number  of  square  or  paralleimram  rooms  differing 
only  in  size.  They  all  open  into  one  another,  and  into  a  com- 
mon passage ;  so  that  the  tour  of  all  the  rooms  on  each  floor, 
may  either  be  made  by  going  through  the  rooms  one  after 
another  without  coming  into  the  passage,  or  by  going  along 
the  passage,  and  opening  the  door  of  each  room.  There  is  a 
poverty  of  effect,  which  is  produced  by  the  sameness  of  form, 
the  want  of  interior  decoration,  and  the  meagre  scanty  furnishing 
of  such  apartments,  which  presents  no  idea  of  comfort,  and  pre* 
▼eiits  an  Englishman  from  ever  feeling  himself  at  home  in  such 
a  house.  As  a  very  complete  example  of  the  Italian  villa  on  a 
large  scale  and  in  its  genuine  simplicity,  we  may  refer  to  Salucci's 
palace  of  Rosenstein,  in  our  Ena^clopadia  (^Architecture;  and 
for  the  Italian  villa,  with  all  the  enrichments  and  improvements 
which  fit  it  for  the  residence  of  a  wealthy  and  refined  English- 
man, we  refer  to  the  splendid  design  of  Mallet  and  Lamb  in 
the  same  work,  p.  947. 

In  the  mansions  of  the  higher  class  in  Russia,'as  in  Italy,  con- 
siderable attention  is  paid  to  effect,  both  external  and  internal. 
Indeed,  as  iar  as  design  is  concerned,  several  of  the  mansions  at 
Petersbui^,  and  a  number  of  those  at  Moscow,  are  equal  to 
any  in  Europe.  The  execution,  however,  of  these  mansions  is 
almost  always  bad ;  and,  indeed,  there  are  very  few  of  them  that 
are  ever  entirely  finished,  the  proprietor  generally  exhausting 
his  funds,  getting  tired,  turning  hb  attention  to  some  other  sub- 
ject, or  dying,  before  the  work  is  completed.  Hence  we  frequently 
find  a  mansion  commenced  in  brick,  and  finished  with  cornices, 
entablatures,  and  parapets,  and  even  with  columns  and  archi« 
traves  to  the  windows,  in  wood.  The  portico  is  sometimes 
wanting ;  and  we  have  seen  it,  in  the  case  of  a  mansion  in  Mos- 
cow, partly  of  brick  and  partly  of  wood  covered  with  plaster. 
In  a  climate  subject  to  extreme  heat  in  summer  and  extreme 
cold  in  winter,  it  may  easily  be  conceived  that  this  woodwork, 
which  has  generally  been  put  up  in  a  green  state,  soon  separates 
from  the  brick  or  plaster  to  which  it  is  attached;  and  this  gives 
the  building  the  appearance  of  falling  to  pieces.  This  is,  in  fact, 
the  case;  indeed,  there  are  no  ancient  buildings  in  Russia,  from 
Petersburg  to  Brody  or  Odessa,  with  the  exception  of  the 
Kremlin  in  Moscow,  and  one  or  two  churches  in  Smolensko  and 
Kiow.  The  whole  country,  and  all  its  towns,  villages,  and  man- 
sions, have  an  appearance  of  newness  seen  nowhere  else  in 
Europe.  What  adds  greatly  to  this  expression,  is  the  total 
absence  of  hills,  mountains,  and  rocks ;  at  least  in  all  tlie  interior 
of  the  part  of  the  country  generally  travelled  over  by  English- 
men. 

4    A  ix)untry  without  venerable  architectural  ruins  conveys  the 
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idea  of  one  where  human  society  b  in  a  state  of  In&nejr.  Th^ 
sight  of  ruins,  on  the  other  hand,  carries  us  back  to  past  ages, 
and  seems  to  show  us  that  previous  generations  have  ezisfeed  oa 
the  land;  that  men  have  lived  and  made  progress,  and  have 
given  way  in  order  to  make  room  for  others  to  make  farther 
progress.  In  short,  they  show  the  age,  the  growth,  and  the 
power  of  mankind.  A  country  of  ruins  is  a  country  full  of  ideas^ 
one  without  them  is  a  blank,  except  to  the  naturalist.  As  men 
come  to  think  more  accurately  on  the  subject  of  architecture, 
ruins  in  the  Gothic,  and  especially  in  the  cathedral  CrothiCf 
style,  will  be  found  to  be  expressive  of  a  higher  degree  of  human 
intellect  in  the  builders,  than  Grecian  or  IU)mao  ruins. 

Tke  Villages  and  Tcnms  of  Russia  present  few  points  of  interest 
to  the  British  architect  Being  of  modem  formation,  all  the 
streets  are  wide^  and  at  right  angles ;  and  all  the  houses  in  the 
Russian  empire  are  numbered  over  the  door  and  registered  by 
the  police.  All  the  houses  in  villages  are  detached,  on  account 
of  the  constant  danger  from  fire ;  and  both  vilhges  and  private 
houses  are  furobhed  with  ladders  and  abundance  of  wooden 
buckets,  to  be  ready  in  case  a  fire  should  break  out.  The  first 
process,  in  thb  case,. is  always  to  remove  the  shingles  from  the 
roof  over  the  spot  where  the  fire  has  commenced,  in  order  to 
give  a  vent  to  the  flames,  to  prevent  them  from  spreading^  and 
to  allow  free  access  to  the  water  thrown  upon  them.  Very  little 
attention  b  paid  to  either  undei^round  or  surface  draining,  or 
sewerue,  in  Russian  towns,  with  the  exception  of  Petersbuig 
and  IV&scow,  where,  however,  the  drains  are  exceedingly  im- 
perfect, partly  owing  to  the  nature  of  the  climate. 

The  houses  of  the^ wealthy  in  Russian  towns  resemble  those  of 
the  same  class  in  France  and  Germany.  Exteriorly  they  are  in 
general  plain ;  and  interiorly  they  consist,  like  the  country  houses^ 
of  a  repetition  of  squares  and  parallelograms,  with  few  curved 
lines,  with  few  sources  of  variety  or  effect,  and  with  hardly  any 
thing  left  for  the  imagination  to  work  upon.  The  redeeming 
points  are,  that  all  the  apartments  are  comparatively  lofty  and 
large ;  and  they  are  well  lighted,  though  badly  ventilated.  There 
are  exceptions,  and  some  of  the  most  splendid  elevations  in  Eu- 
rope are  to  be  found  in  the  streets  of  Petersburg  and  Moscow. 
Views  of  some  of  these  will  be  found  in  Clarke's  Ttxpoels;  and 
views  of  several  of  the  country  houses  in  the  historical  part  of 
our  Encyclcpo'dia  of  Gardenings  edit.  1 835.  Fig.  25.  b  engraved 
from  a  sketch  which  we  took  of  one  of  the  principal  street- 
houses  of  Moscow,  in  April,  1814.  The  engraving  is  too  small 
to  show  the  beauties  of  the  architecture ;  but  architects  will  be 
enabled  from  it  to  form  an  idea  of  the  splendour  of  the  mansiona 
of  some  of  the  nobility  in  that  city.  The  materials  of  thb  man- 
sion are  bricks  covered  with  stucco,  and  the  roof  is  covered  with 
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sheet  iron,  and  painted  green.  This  was  one  of  the  few  man- 
sions in  Moscow  which  escaped  the  ravages  of  the  great  fire  in 
1813. 

The  Inns  in  Russian  towns  are  of  two  kinds :  those  kept  by 
Russians  and  those  by  foreigners.  The  former  are  such  scenes 
of  filth  as  no  Englishman  can  have  any  idea  of:  they  have  no 
beds,  for  no  Russian  who  sleeps  in  a  bed  ever  stops  at  a  Rus- 
sian inn.  They  nnerely  supply  food  and  drink,  cards,  and  a 
billiard  table.  The  inns  kept  by  Germans,  Italians,  and 
French  resemble  the  inns  of  other  parts  of  the  Continent. 
They  are  almost  entirely  used  by  foreigners  ;  for  Russian  noble- 
men, when  travelling,  never  stop  to  sleep,  but  at  the  houses 
of  their  friends.  If  a  nobleman  at  Odessa  has  no  friends  be- 
tween that  place  and  Moscow,  he  travels  night  and  day  till  he 
arrives  at  that  city. 

The  Shops  in  the  towns  of  Russia  are  neither  numerous  nor 
showy ;  because  the  common  places  for  making  purchases  are 
the  bazaars  and  markets.  The  bazaars,  both  in  Petersburg 
and  Moscow,  are  grand  and  impressive  buildings.  The  plan 
is  commonly  quadrangular ;  some  of  them  being  as  much  as 
500  ft.  on  a  side ;  and  they  are  surrounded  by  a  spacious  colon- 
nade or  arcade.  The  efiect  is  simple  and  grand;  and  the 
broad  paved  walk  within  the  arcade  affords  an  agreeable  source 
of  exercise  and  recreation,  both  in  winter,  when  the  tempei*ar- 
ture,  under  any  kind  of  roof,  is  somewhat  milder  than  that  of 
the  open  air,  and  in  summer,  when  it  is  somewhat  colder. 
Each  shop  usually  consists  of  one  room  or  front  shop  on  a 
level  with  the  paved  walk,  a  back  shop  or  warehouse  on  the 
same  level,  two  cellars  below,  and  two  living-rooms  above. 
The  living-rooms  have  sometimes  windows  looking  into  the 
colonnade,  but  in  general  they  are  over  it,  and  are  concealed 
by  its  parapet. 

AH  the  Domestic  Architecture  of  Russia  belongs  to  the  classic 
style ;  and,  in  general,  to  that  modification  of  it  employed  in 
Ital^.  One  or  two  of  the  churches  in  Petersburg  and  Moscow 
exhibit  some  mongrel  attempts  at  Gothic,  or  at  Turkish  or 
Saracenic  architecture;  but  these  are  buildings  erected  pre- 
viously to  the  middle  of  the  1 8th  century.  All  the  edifices  which 
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have  been  built  since  the  time  of  Catherine  are  in  tbe  modem 
classical  style.  In  their  construction  they  do  not  display  any 
particular  mathematical  or  mechanical  skill ;  nor,  indeed,  is 
this  required  in  a  style  of  architecture  in  which  the  arch  is  but 
little  employed.  In  public  buildings,  such  as  the  bridges, 
churches,  riding-houses,  and  exercising-house  (the  two  last 
being  most  important  buildings  in  such  a  climate  as  Russia)* 
considerable  skill  has  been  shown  in  the  construction  of  roofs. 
The  roof  of  the  Grande  Salle  d^ExercicCy  at  Moscow,  which  we 
have  described  in  oxxv  Encyclopiedia  of  Architecture^  p.  970.  (and 
of  which  ^.  26.  shows  one  half  of  one  of  the  trusses),  is  ge- 


nerally considered  to  be  that  of  the  largest  span  in  Europe^ 
(he  house  being  150  French  feet  wide.  In  the  spires,  towers, 
and  domes  of  churches,  no  great  skill  is  shown ;  on  the  con- 
trary, the  columns  and  supporting  walls  are  generally  dis- 
figured by  wrought-iron  tie  rods  in  every  direction.  If  the 
Russians  were  to  attempt  to  construct  churches  or  other  build- 
ings in  the  Gothic  style,  they  would  utterly  fail ;  unless  they 
adopted  a  very  superior  mode  of  execution,  as  well  as  of  con- 
struction, to  what  they  have  at  present,  or  to  what  the  classical 
style  requires.  The  Gothic  style,  however,  is  not  adapted  to  a 
ilide  and  unscientific  people;  nor  even  that  composite  modi- 
fication of  the  classic  style,  in  which  columns  support  semi- 
circular arches,  as  in  the  beautiful  elevations  of  the  Hungerford 
market,  &c.  The  most  suitable  style  for  Russia,  in  its  present 
state,  is  that  which  has  been  adopted,  the  plain  post  and 
impost. 

It  is  not  to  be  expected  that  Russia  should  have  produced 
any  Architectural  Writers.  Some  of  the  foreign  architects  who 
have  been  employed  by  the  government,  and  have  settled  in 
the  country,  have  published  engravings  of  the  edifices  con- 
structed from  their  designs.  Cameron,  a  Scotch  architect, 
who  was    extensively   employed    at  the  palace    of   Tzarsco* 
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Celo,  and  tbe  Casan  Church,  published  several  engravings. 
The  Italian  architect,  Quarenghi,  had  it  in  contemplation  to 
publish  a  volume  containing  engravings  of  all  the  edifices  he 
had  designed  in  Italy  and  Russia,  and  presented  us  with  many 
of  them,  some  of  which  are  still  in  our  possession.  We  be- 
lieve the  copperplates  were  also  sent  to  the  late  Mr.  Taylor, 
architectural  publisher,  who  declined  making  any  use  of  them, 
and  we  suppose  they  are  now  lost.  Camporezi  of  Moscow,  an 
architect  of  taste  and  intelligence,  also  very  kindly  gave  us 
many  of  his  designs  (some  of  which  he  had  had  engraved),  of 
works  executed  in  Moscow  and  its  neighbourhood.  Several 
designs  of  bridges  and  public  buildings  were  also,  we  believe, 
engraved  and  given  away  by  the  late  architect  and  engineer, 
B^tancourt. 

As  a  Country  for  a  British  Architect  to  settle  in,  much  cannot 
be  said  in  favour  of  Russia,  but  still  we  question  whether  there 
is  any  other  country  in  Europe,  at  the  present  moment,  where 
a  British  architect  could  settle  with  a  greater  prospect  of  suc- 
cess. It  is  almost  essential  for  a  stranger  architect  to  get 
himself  employed  by  the  court,  as  it  is  this  circumstance  alone 
which  forms  a  guide  to  the  nobility,  not  only  in  Russia,  but  in 
every  country  on  the  Continent  wnere  a  court  exists.  When 
an  architect  or  artist  of  any  description  is  once  firmly  fixed  in 
Russia,  his  authority,  in  professional  matters,  is  never  doubted ; 
and,  if  he  is  not  liberally  remunerated  in  money,  he  is,  at  least, 
treated  with  consideration  by  persons  of  rank,  and  rewarded  by 
snuff-boxes,  rings,  and  crosses  of  different  orders.  The  worst 
point,  with  reference  to  settling  in  Russia  in  any  capacity  what- 
ever, is,  tliat  it  has  a  tendency  to  contaminate  the  moral  principle, 
and  to  extinguish  public  spirit;  since,  as  no  interest  can  be 
taken  in  pubOc  politics,  and  intrigue  enters  more  or  less  into 
every  private  transaction  with  the  great,  the  whole  attention 
of  the  individual  is  necessarily  directed  to  self-advancement, 
without  the  same  scruples,  as  to  the  means  by  which  it  might 
be  procured,  as  would  be  felt  by  any  well-educated  man  in 
England. 


Art.  V.    Notice  of  Architectural  Ornaments  maniifactured  in  Artificial 
Stone  hy  Mr.  Austin.     By  the  Conductor. 

We  greatly  admire  Mr.  Austin's  productions,  and  more 
especially  since  he  has  improved  his  manufacture,  so  as  to  leave 
no  doubt  in  our  mind  as  to'its  great  durability.  If  we  had  a 
house  to  build  for  our  own  occupation,  we  would  arch  over  the 
whole  of  the  kitchen  story ;  over  these  arches  we  would  construct 
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flues,  in  the  Roman  and  Chinese  manner,  which  we  have  recom- 
mended for  the  floors  of  cottages ;  and  the  flooring  over  these 

flues   we   would  form  of 
one  compact  smooth  body, 
without  a  joint,  similar  to 
the  floor  of  Mr.  Austin's 
statuary  yard  in  the  New 
Road.  We  are  convinced 
of  this,  that  by  no  means 
whatever  could  a  house  be 
more    effectually,    safely, 
healthfully,  ana  economic 
cally  heated.     We  were 
convinced  of  this  when  we 
recommended  the  plan  for 
heating  cottages,  in  1829, 
in  the  Gard.  Mag.y  and 
subseauently  in  our  Cott. 
Arch.^  and  we  have  been  strongly  confirmea  in  our  opinion  by 
the  remarks  of  Mr.  Alfred   Beaumont,   in  his  pamphlet  on 
Fireproof  Buildings,  reviewed  in  our  last 
Number.     Once  insure  the  warmth  of  the 
floors  of  all   the  rooms  on  the  ground, 
or,  as  it  is  commonly  called,  the  parlour, 
floor  of  a    house,  and  there   is   no  fear 
of  the  upper  rooms  being  kept  at  an  in- 
sufficient temperature.  Nay,  as  Mr.  B^n- 
mont  has  shown,  warm  oiUy  the  entrance 
hall  and  the  parlour  floor  passages  in  this 
manner,  and  you  attain  the  object.      It  is 
one  great  recommendation  to  this  plan, 
that,  requiring  arched  ceilings   over  the 
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renders 


house  in  a  great  measure  fire- 
proof; and  another  recommend- 
ation is,  that  the  fires  may  be 
kept  up  by  cinders  only,  and 
that  they  dius  will  require  no- 
thing but  common  attention  from 
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servants.  It 
is  a  great  mis- 
take to  sup- 
pose that  the 
smoke  of  coal 
can  be  con- 
sumed in  any 
description  of    fires,    furnaces,    or 

stoves  suitable  for  a  common  dwelling-  ^ 

house.  ThMntensity  of  heat  required  for  this  purpose,  as  well 
as  the  nicety  of  mauagement,  is  practically 
too  dangerous  for  a  common  dwelling,  and  be- 
yond the  care  and  attention  of  common  ser- 
vants :  smoke-consuminff  apparatus  are  only 
suitable  for  public  buildings 
or  manufactories.  We  say 
this  advisedly,  and  from  dear- 
bought  experience.  Simple 
means,  that  have  been  tried 
and  proved  for  ages,  are 
what  may  be  most  safely  re- 
commended, and  the  mode 
of  heating  floors  by  smoke 
flues  is  as  old  as  the  days  of 
Pompeii.      But  we  are  deviating  from  our  purpose,  which  was 
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merely  to  give  a 
few  specimens  of 
articles  manufac- 
tured by  Mr.*  Au- 
stin. We  sh^l  do 
this  at  random,  from 
articles  exhibited  in 
his  statuary  ^ard,  to 
show  the  universality  of  its  ap- 
plication. 

Fig.  27.  is  a  dissected  view 
of  a  taaza  vase,  which  may  be  used  either  as  a  basin  for  water. 


with  or  without  a 
pots ;  the  latter  to 
as  to  conceal 
the  pots;  and 
renewed  as 
the  flowers 
decay. 

Fig.  28.  is 
an  architec- 


fountain 
be  placed 


its  centre,    or  for  plants  in 
it,  and  covered  with  moss  so 
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tural  fbuntnin,  which  may  be 
surmounted  by  a  jet  of  metal, 
forming  any  description  of 
mechanical  device.  Such  de- 
vices are  shown  in  detail  in 
the  Bon  Jardinier  for  1835,  just  published. 
Fig,  99*  shows  supports  for  consol  or  pier 

tables,  or  for  vases  for  flowers  or  water,  or  for  a  bird-cage,  or 

an  aquarium  for  gold  fishes. 

4jo  4o 
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Figs.  80,  31,  and  32.  are  enriched  tazza  vases  of  different  sizes, 
and  variously  ornamented.  ^9 

Fig.  33.  exhibits  a  tazza  vase  and  pedestal. 
Fig.  34.  is  an  eagle. 


Fi2 


35.  to  Fig.  49.  are  Gothic  ornaments. 


Art.  VI.     Remarks  on  BeU  Totvers  and  Steeples.    By  Mr.  William 
J.  Short,  Surveyor. 

It  appears  to  me  to  be  a  great  error,  in  the  building  of 
churches,  to  place  the  whole  mass  of  the  tower  apparently  on 
the  slates ;  as  is  frequently  done,  particularly  in  churches  and 
chapels  in  the  Grecian  style.  Perhaps  this  practice  may  have 
arisen  from  a  wish  to  retain,  as  much  as  possible,  the  simple 
form  of  the  ancient  temple ;  but  I  think  it  will  be  acknowledged 
that,  however  beautiful  a  tower  may  be,  it  must  seem  ridiculous, 
even  to  a  common  observer,  to  place  such  a  high  and  weighty 
erection  on  such  fragile  materials  as  the  roof  of  a  church,  with* 
out  any  prepared  base ;  or,  to  the  eye,  any  sufficient  support. 

Supposing  it  to  be  desirable  to  make  our  modern  churches 
ancient  temples,  the  present  practice  of  placing  a  narrow  and 
slender  tower  immediately  over  a  broad  and  massive  portico, 
say  of  the  Doric  order,  has  an  effect  quite  opposite  to  that 
which  it  was  intended  it  should  produce ;  for  it  much  detracts 
from  the  simple  and  noble  appearance  of  the  portico.  The  pe- 
diment, being  a  finish  to  the  portico,  requires  no  such  addition  ; 
and,  besides,  it  appears,  to  persons  ignorant  of  its  construc- 
tion, too  weak  to  be  employed  as  a  support  for  such  an  enormous 
weight  as  that  of  a  tower,  while  it  cannot  be  said  that  the  con- 
nection adds  anything  to  the  tower  itself. 

Towers  would  certainly  have  a  much  more  substantial  appear- 
ance if  the  bases  on  which  they  were  erected  were  in  all  cases  en- 
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tirely  exposed  to  the  observer.  If  the  simple  form  of  the  ancient 
temple  be  combined  with  that  of  the  modem  tower,  it  should  be 
in  such  a  manner  as  for  the  one  not  to  interfere  with  the  other. 
It  might,  in  some  cases,  be  advisable  to  place  the*  tower  at  one 
end  of  the  building,  on  its  own  base  from  the  ground,  and  the 
portico  at  the  other  ;  and,  by  this  arrangement,  the  artist  would 
have  an  opportunity  of  exercising  his  taste  on  this  peculiar  part  of 
the  building,  without  being  confined  for  space.  I  know  of  no  ob- 
jection to  the  tower  being  at  the  east  end  of  a  church.  One  ex- 
ample, at  least,  is  in  existence,  namely,  that  of  Brixton  Church ; 
and  I  think  the  architect,  Mr.  C.  F.  Porden,  has  shown  great  judg- 
ment in  his  design.  Instead  of  the  east  end  being  merely  a 
dead  wall,  as  is  too  often  the  case,  it  has  in  this  church  a  light 
architectural  elevation  ;  and  the  tower,  which  rises  from  the 
ground,  and  is  broken  off  from  the  main  building,  though  it 
is  embraced  in  one  view,  has  a  much  more  magnificent  effect 
than  if  it  were  attached  to  it,  appearing  higher  than  it  really  is. 
By  this  arrangement,  also,  that  little  unsightly  and  unattached 
building  called  the  vestry  room  may  always  be  very  conveniently 
placed  immediately  behind  the  altar  in  the  base  of  the  tower ; 
while,  in  skilful  hands,  the  space  above  it  might  be  employed  to 
give  effect  to  the  upper  part  of  the  altar,  viewed  from  the  in- 
terior of  the  church. 

By  following  this  method,  there  would  always  be,  at  the  west 
end,  a  good  breadth  and  sufficient  height  to  admit  the  design 
of  a  portico  of  fair  proportions,  so  as  to  retain  its  original 
simple  and  noble  outline,  without  detracting  from,  or  interfering 
in  any  way  with,  the  beauty  of  the  tower. 

In  all  the  churches  in  London  erected  by  Sir  C.  Wren,  he 
has  avoided  placing  a  tower  on  the  roof,  always  making  it  form 
a  part  of  the  principal  elevation,  and  relieving  it  from  the  body 
of  the  church.  I  believe  there  is  no  design,  of  which  he  was 
•the  author,  of  a  portico  and  tower  together ;  and,  as  he  was  in 
most  cases  confined  for  space,  having  only  one  elevation  to  the 
street,  he,  with  his  usual  good  judgment,  omitted  the  portico 
altogether ;  the  tower  being  then  considered  indispensable  in 
church  architecture. 

His  pupil,  Gibbs,  in  the  church  of  St  Martin's  in  the  Fields, 
has  combined  the  portico  and  tower  together  at  the  west  end ; 
bu^  in  my  opinion,  the  portico  would  have  been  more  chaste 
and  elegant  without  the  addition  of  the  tower  springing  from  it, 
as  the  latter  could  have  been  placed  at  the  east  end.  The 
building,  however,  shows  the  architect's  great  taste  in  applying 
the  two  columns  in  the  flank  of  the  portico,  in  such  a  manner 
as  to  form,  when  viewed  from  certain  points,  an  apparent  base 
to  the  tower. 

I  have  often  heard  persons  observe,  since  this  church  has 
been  thrown  open  to  the  public  view,  that  they  could  not  see  much 
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to  admire  ih  its 
reallpr  elegant 
portico^  when 
looldDgatitfrom 
a  moderate  dia* 
tance.  This 
feeling  may  arise 
from  the  inju* 
dicious  situation 
of  the  tower,  the 
observer's  at* 
tention  being 
drawn  from  the 
beautiful  outline 
and  just  propor- 
tions of  the  por- 
tico, in  conse- 
quence of  the 
tower  being 
placed  so  as  to 
catch  his  eye  at 
the  same  time^ 
So  many  dif- 
ferentforms  and 
maases  being 
seen  all  atonc^ 
the  impression 
left  on  the  ob- 
server's mind  is 
that  the  portico 
is  only  a  minor 
object,    instead 

of  bemg  the  principal,  and,  in  fact,  the  only  one  worthy  of  his 
notice.  On  nearer  inspection,  this  delusion,  if  I  may  so  call  it^ 
completely  vanishes;  and  acknowledgments  are  generally  made, 
that  the  first  impression,  though  perhaps  correct  as  to  the  wholes 
is  wrong  as  far  as  regards  this  fine  feature  of  the  building. 

In  chapels,  where  a  small  turret  only  is  required,  the  effect 
when  placed  on  the  roof  is  still  worse,  as  it  bears  no  proportion 
whatever  to  other  parts  of  the  building. 

Fig.  50.  is  a  sketch  of  the  portion  of  a  chapel  in  the  neigh- 
bourhood of  London  (and  there  are  many  similar  chapels  to  be 
seen)  with  a  tower  placed  on  the  roof,  broken  or  detached 
from  the  rest  of  the  building,  in  consequence  of  the  slates  being 
quite  a  different  colour  from  the  materials  used  in  the  construc- 
tion of  the  turret. 

F^.  51.  shows  the  same  turret  with  a  base  from  the  ground ; 
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produced  would  be  iminense;  and  greatly  also  would  the  expa^ 
ditk»  be  increased  of  persons  sent  with  messages,  and  workmen 
going  to  and  returning  from  their  places  of  work* 

It  may  be  alleged  that  one  riband  for  a  footpath  would  not 
be  sufficient ;  and,  certainly,  for  roads  much  crowded,  two^  at  a 
distance  of  S  ft.  apart,  would  be  better;  but  I  shall  be  content 
to  see  one  tried,  fiilly  persuaded  that  the  public  advantage  results 
ing  would  soon  occasion  similar  paths  to  be  generally  adopted. 


REVTBWS. 

Art.  I.  Der  Neue  Friedhof  vom  Frankfurt  am  Main^  S^c,  Quer-folio. 
The  New  Cemetery  at  Frankfort  on  the  Main.  Oblong  folio, 
with  Seven  Plates. 

The  practice  of  inhuming  the  dead  within  churches  and 
churchyards  is  one  of  those  customs  which,  though  counte- 
nanced by  lon^-established  example,  deserve  to  be  abolished. 
In  large  and  densely  inhabited  cities  it  is  positively  injurious  to 
the  livmg;  especially  when  bodies  are  interred  within  such 
buildings  as  our  protestant  places  of  worship,  which  are  merely 
calculated  for  the  assemblage  of  a  congregation ;  and  are  not 
spacious  and  lofty  edifices,  only  certain  parts  of  which  are  appro- 
priated to  the  actual  service.  Desirable,  however,  as  it  is,  that 
proper  cemeteries,  apart  from  all  habitations,  should  be  provided, 
such  a  change  can  be  brought  about  only  by  degrees.  It  is 
totisfactory  to  know  that  a  beginning  has  been  made  in  this 
country.  One  cemetery  is  already  formed  in  the  vicinity  of  the  me- 
tropolis ;  and  a  project  for  a  second,  if  not  for  a  third,  is  in  actual 
contemplation ;  besides  which,  there  are  extensive  public  ceme- 
teries at  Liverpool,  Manchester,  Portsmouth,  &c.  The  one  at 
Frankfort,  of  which  a  concise  account  (together  with  plans  and 
other  engravings)  constitutes  the  volume  before  us,  was  opened  on 
July  1.  1828.  It  is  a  regular  parallelogram  of  1 120  ft.  by  630  ft. 
enclosed  on  its  two  longer  sides,  and  pardy  on  that  forming  the 
entrance,  by  a  wall  about  10ft.  high ;  the  centre  of  the  wall  last 
mentioned  being  occupied  by  an  open  propylseum  between  two 
wings,  extending  altogether  200  ft.  In  one  of  these  wings  is  the 
residence  of  the  overseer  and  assistants ;  while  the  other  contains 
ten  cells,  in  which  bodies  and  coffins  are  deposited  previously  to 
interment,  besides  a  bath  and  a  chamber,  to  be  used  in  case  any 
signs  of  life  should  be  perceived.  It  should  be  observed  that,  as 
a  precaution  against  premature  interment,  cords  are  fixed  to  the 
fingers  of  the  deceased,  communicating  with  a  bell,  so  that  the 
least  motion,  in  case  of  a  person's  revival,  would  be  instantly 
made  known  to  an  attendant  stationed  in  the  apartment  adjoin- 
ing these  cells.     There  is  also  a  spacious  waiting-hall  on  each 
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tide  the  entnocoy  for  the  aoooiiHiiod«ckiii  of  those  who  aoeom* 
pamy  the  funerals.  The  iiirther  end  of  the  oemeteiy,  namely^ 
that  facing  the  one  just  described,  is  a  continued  structure,  form«* 
ing  an  arcade  or  open  cloister  of  fifty  arches,  with  as  many 
fiunily  vaults  bdow ;  and  sculptured  mottiinients  to  the  deceased 
are  to  be  placed  against  the  wall  of  the  cloister  itself,  which  has 
the  same  number  of  recessed  compartments,  answering  to  the 
open  arches.  The  ground  within  the  enclosure  is  laid  out  as 
what  is  termed  abroad  an  English  garden ;  and  a  certain  por- 
tion on  each  side  of  the  entrance  is  allotted  for  large  detached 
tombs  and  mausolea,  like  those  in  P^re  la  Chaise. 

Independently  of  the  greater  economy  with  which  funerals  are 
here  conducted,  one  most  praiseworthy  and  exemjpiary  regulatioa 
is  that  which  relates  to  the  precaUtbns  observed  to  ascertain 
whether  death  has  actually  taken  place,  and  to  promote  reanima- 
tion  in  case  any  appearance  of  life  should  be  discovered.  So 
careful  are  they  on  this  subject,  that  it  is  strictly  prohibited  to 
inter  any  corpse  until  infallible  signs  of  decomposition  shall  have 
manifested  themselves.  This  is,  indeed,  of  importance  to  the 
living ;  for  of  all  the  horrors  that  can  present  themselves  to  the 
imagination,  nothing  can  equal  the  dreadful  idea  of  reviving 
when  nailed  down  in  a  coffin :  the  bare  thought  of  its  possibility 
is  maddening.  One  most  horrible  instance  of  the  kind  was  re- 
ported to  have  occurred  not  very  many  years  ago,  in  the  case  of 
a  Prussian  nobleman,  whose  body  was  found,  on  the  vault  bein^ 
shortly  afterwards  entered,  lying  on  the  floor  with  its  skull 
fractured,  the  wretched  man  having,  in  his  distracted  phrensy, 
dashed  out  his  brains  against  the  walL 
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Art«  I.    Domestic  Notices. 

ENGLAND. 

Ths  Houici  of  ParSament,  —  By  the  kindness  of  the  arclutects  we  were 
enabled  to  inspect  these  houses,  and,  on  the  whole,  we  were  gratified  by  their 
appearance.  The  House  of  Commons  is  a  well-proportioned  room,  roost 
commodbualy  fitted  up;  and,  as  far  as  style  is  concerned,  it  belongs  to  classio 
architecture.  It  is  far  superior,  in  point  of  room  and  light,  to  the  former  house, 
though  in  regard  to  taste  it  appears  to  us  to  be  palpably  deficient.  All  below 
the  ^leries  we  shall  not  find  fault  with ;  but  nhove  them  it  is  lighted  by  semi- 
circular windows,  like  those  of  stables,  the  lines  of  which  have  no  relation  to 
any  other  lines  in  the  interior;  and  the  emulated  beams  which  appear  to  sup^ 
port  the  roof  are  made  to  rest  on  naked  walls,  instead  of  being  supported  by 
brackets  or  pilasters,  or  by  a  frieze.  When  we  look  at  the  two  ends  of  the 
room,  and  see  there  square  pillars  with  Roman  finishings,  supporting  a  firieze, 
die  simulated  beams  resting  on  the  naked  walls  appear  not  at  all  consistent 
with  unity  of  system.  But,  indeed,  the  very  first  glance  at  the  house  has  the 
eflfect.  on  a  person  whose  C|ye  is  accustomed  to  esopect  this  quality,  of  ooaTindi^ 
him  uat  it  was  no  desideratum  on  die  part  of  the  archilect. 


nftHoweof  Lohif  18  inflWorto  tkeHooMof  Cmnont  to  its  genenl 
prapwtioos  and  oooiaodioiiiaieBBj  tbouj^  it  u  much  suporiorto  it  in  imilyof 
fCrle  and  cooaisteocy  of  fioishipg.  It  is  too  nacrow  for  iti  length.  The 
whole  is  fitted  up  and  finished  in  the  Gk>thic  aaaiiner;  and,  judging  of  it  ac- 
cording to  this  style,  the  only  fiuilt  that  occurred  to  us  on  a  hasty  gbdce  i 


the  want  of  pinnacles,  or  upper  ornamental  termiaations,  to  the  standarda  in 
the  front  baluatfades  of  the  galleries,  to  oorretpond  with  the  under  taani»- 
ations  or  pendants.  The  latter  are  ridi  and  appropriate,  and  the  former  seem 
nmtilated  or  unfinished.  This  is  a  palpable  omission,  which  certainly  ought  to 
be  corrected.  Perhaps  it  may  be  intended  to  add  upper  omameRts  to  the 
standards,  in  which  case  our  crieicism  is  jiremature ;  it  cannot,  however,  be  aa 
with  regard  to  the  form  of  the  windows,  and  the  want  of  system  in  the  eeUiqg 
beams  of  the  House  of  Commons.  The  Utter  ought  certainly  to  be  jekeni 
iowiediatdy. 

Both  houses  are  heated  by  hot  water ;  the  pbtes  being  contained  in  pedes* 
tab  and  tables.  A  hotter  moiae,  in  our  opinion,  would  hsTe  been,  to  have  had 
the  iiot-^nrater  tabes  or  plates  under  the  floor,  with  a  grating  over  them.  Lb 
heating  all  kinds  of  rooms,  whether  private  or  public,  the  great  object  is  to 
communicate  warmth  to  the  floor ;  and,  this  being  done,  the  warmth  is  sure  to 
aacend  to  the  upper  part  of  the  room. 

Perh^  it  may  be  considered  preaaature  or  nnreasanable  to  critidae  bnild* 
ings  whKh  aie  avowedly  only  temporarv ;  but  it  «must  be  considered  that  the 
feast  both  of  genius  and  ability,  in  An  architect,  consists  in  his  acting  withiefibct 
in  the  moment  that  he  is  called  upon  to  ido  so  in  iutried  situations. 

The  execution  of  the  work  is  good,  and  certainly  the  greatest  credit  is  due 
to  all  parties  conoenked  for  having  the  whole  in  sqcfa  an  advanced  atate,  and 
apparently  so  very  complete.  The  papier  Moche  .woak  of  Mr.  Bielefeld,  and 
the  ^rsiinng  «nd  pandmg.of  the  ipainter  (wq  have  not  heard  his  name),  have 
oertamly  contributed  materially  to  this  result. 

Tke  Model  tfm  Cooking  Apporatut  in  which  heat  is  >elicited  by  the  admissi«a 
of  water  to^some  other  substance,  is  now  (Feb.,  1636)  exhihilai^  at  Ahe  National 
Repository,  in  Leicceter  Square.  It  is  abox,  1 IL  on  the  sid^ and  2 ft. hi^, 
composed  of  brass  plates.  The  interior  appears  to  consist.of  .thaae-drawecs:  two 
for  containing  ^  mixture  or  substance  nrom  which,  by  tbe  Addition  of  water, 
lMsitiagenerated,andonebetwi6en  these  two,  for  continning  theheelateak  or  other 
article  to  be  cooked.  Over  the  upper  draweris  a  space  for  water  to  he  hoiled. 
We  aaw  the  steak  cooked,  and  a  glass  of  brandv  and  ihot  water  mixed.  Ilbe 
question  of  the  utility  of  this  contrivance  will  depend  almost  (entirely  on  4)be 
coat  of  the  material  employed  for  generatiiK  >the  iieat,  relative^  to  the  quantity 
of  heat  produced,  and  its  duration.  Of  tnese  we  have  no  means  of  judging 
fiother  than  that  the  inventor  aays,  that  the  wiareriBia,  after  tbe  firat  ooat,  maj 
be  Itept  in  order  for  about  a  guinea  a  year.  If  so,  the^y  might  piofanbly  the 
UBe4  advantMeottsly  for  heating  a  .room  without  a  fireplace,  or  a  i^een-^bonae. 
A  chemical  ttiend  suggests  Ahat  the  substance  uito  wmdi  the  water  is  poured 
is  probably  sulphuric  acicl,  which  produces  an  intense  heat;  and  ibe  water  can 
be  separated  from  the  acid  byhouing.  Heat  might  also  be  produced  sufficiently 
intense  to  cook  food  by  pouring  water  on  quicklime,  as  is  now  done  at  the 
Exhibition  in  the  Adelaide  Rooms,  and  the  carbonic  acid  gas  and  water  .ab» 
sorbed  during  the  process  discharged  by  rebuming.  If  heat  and  light  be,  aa 
is  now  generally  supposed  by  philosophers,  not  material  aubatances  as  Dr. 
Blade  was  thought  to  have  proved,  but  vibrations  of  the  nature  of  those  which 
produce  sound,  some  more  elegant  plan  of  procuring  heat  without  fire  will 
doubtless  be  sooner  or  later  invented  or  discovered. 

Cornwall,  —  A  Column  i»  about  to  be  erected  at  TVtiro,  as  a  tribute  to  those 
enterprising  travellers,  Richard  and  John  Lander.  It  is  to  be  a  fluted  Doric 
column,  of  the  hardest  and  finest  Cornish  blue  grit  granite ;  and  the  total  elo* 
vation,  atatue  included,  will  be  80  ft.;  the  statue  of  Richard  Lander  being 
9  ft.  and  the  die  20  ft.  high.  It  will  he  .erected  at  the  top  of  Lemon  Street, 
the  finest  stteet  in  Cornwall.    61r  Charles  Lemon  has  handaomely^ven  the 
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tkiBf  and  vatmdB  letting  the  ramrandiiig  gnmiid  for  bdflding  upon  aa  a  eras- 
(Dent  or  8qaare»aa  toon  as  the  Barrack  DeiMrtment  gnre  it  up.  The  first  itone 
of  the  oohinm  will  be  hdd  on  Bfiarch  1.,  with  masonic  honours.  I  had  the 
honour  of  haying  my  design  adopted  at  a  public  meeting  held  here  on  the  88th 
of  October  hist.  —  PkUip  Sambeil^  Jun.     Tnaro^  Jan.  12.  1835. 

Pemance  OuUdhaU  and  Marked, — The  corporation  of  the  above  town  have 
decided  that  the  design  of  Bfr.  H.  J.  WbitUng,  87.  New  Broad  Street,  Loih 
don,  is  to  be  adopted  for  the  above  buildings.  They  have  also  awarded  to 
Mr.  Inman,  of  Baton  Souare,  the  sum  of  20  guineas  for  the  second  best  design ; 
and  to  Bfr.  Harrison,  ot  Anwell  Terrace,  the  sum  of  10  guineas  for  the  third 
best  desion.—  W.  J.  S.    London^  Jan,  24.  1835. 

Norfbui. — Norwidk^  Nov,  1834.  This  letter  will  include  a  varieQr  of 
matters.  I  have  been  reading  Tumbull's  TreaHie  on  QxH^Iron  Beamt,  Ac, 
published  bjr  Weale,  which  appears  to  me  simple,  and  easy  to  be  reduced  to  prao-^ 
tice.  Cast4ron  beams  have  generally  yidded  under  a  building  on  fire,  though 
they  may  not  have  been  fiu»d :  all  esperiments,  therefore,  with  cold  metal 
are  inapplicable,  particularly  as  iron  will  bend  under  heat.  The  iir^gulanty 
in  the  quality  of  cast  iron  is  a  point  to  be  attended  to ;  the  difference  beiiw 
as  3  to  5  between  good  and  bad.  In  using  iron  for  firepnwf  buildings,  I 
would  suggest  that  the  bouns  should  be  tid>ular,  so  as  to  allow  a  current  of  cold 
air  to  pass  through  from  the  external  hce,  I  have  an  experiment  in  progjreaB 
in  one  of  my  forges ;  but  it  has  not  been  long  enouafa  in  nand,  to  report.  In 
constructing  fireproof  buildings,  I  should  recommend  as  much  of  their  support 
as  possible  to  be  derived  firom  constructive  brickwork,  with  as  little  ironwork 
as  possible ;  and  in  cases  of  breastsummers  I  would  advise  bond  of  wrought 
iron,  3  in.  by  half  an  inch,  to  be  inserted  the  whole  length  of  the  buildmg, 
through  the  solids  under  the  diambcr  windows :  by  this  means  houses  might 
be  kept  together,  even  if  one  bay  or  arch  failed.  As  thev  are  now  con- 
structed they  are  like  houses  of  cards :  move  one,  move  slL  Shop  fronts 
have  no  abutments ;  this  tie  would  in  some  measure  supply  them. 

I  have  been  building  a  house  on  M<Nrel-yind^'s  plan,  given  in  the  Bncye, 
of  Arch,,  which  is  not  much  approved  by  our  country  people,  but  which  is, 
of  course,  economical. 

■  In  a  late  joumcr^  to  Irebnd  I  could  not  forget  your  splendid  cotti^ges 
when  compared  witn  their  miserable  cabins.  Your  EneydopadiatfArckSeo^ 
tare  is,  however,  beginning  to  pRxiuoe  an  effect;  and  I  trust,  in  a  few  years, 
that  the  Irish  cottagers  will  have  as  much  reason  as  the  English  ones  to 
bless  your  name. 

I  am  at  present  laboriously  engaged  in  repairing  and  remodelling  my 
manufactory  for  the  purpose  of  competition  in  this  iron  age,  which,  I  trust, 
will  account  for  my  not  writing  oftener,  or  more  at  length.  Having  now  got 
thus  for,  I  will  relate  a  tale.  A  counti^  clergyman  near  — ^— -,  bemg  about 
to  erect  a  house  on  the  glebe,  applied  to  the  resident  mason  to  do  tne  job, 
saying,  ^  He  should  have  great  pleasure  in  encoumging  so  industrious  an  in- 
dividual." Accordingly  Ae  mason  procured  plans  nom  an  arcbttect,  which 
were  generally  approved ;  but  the  estimate,  being  thought  too  high,  was 
orders  to  be  cut  down.  In  the  mean  time  the  clergyman  called  upon 
another  architect,  whose  estimate  was  also  thought  too  high.  About  the 
same  time  a  third  schemer  solicited  permission  to  show  the  clenyman  some 
of  ^  plans,  and  the  clergyman  accordingly  looked  them  over,  making  observ* 
ations  as  he  went  along.  Three  weeks  after,  this  third  man  came  again,  with 
his  plans  amended ;  but  the  clergyman  had  now  consulted  a  fourth,  a  builder, 
with  whom  he  contracted  for  a  house.  A  fortnight  after  the  third  party  left, 
he  applied  for  the  amount  of  his  bill,  25/.,  which  quite  astounded  the 
.  reverend  gentleman,  and  he  refused  to  pay  it,  as  he  did  not  consider  that  he 
had  employed  the  third  party  at  all.  Tne  demand,  however,  was  followed  up 
by  an  arrest;  and,  by  some  trick  in  die  law,  the  venue  was  laid  in  London, 
in  consequence  of  which  a  verdict  was  obtained  against  the  reverend  defend- 
ant for  90L  Thus  the  clergyman  has  lost  his  character  with  hlsparishionera  ; 
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a  house  k  Imflt,  much  infefior  ta  tiiat  prapoied  by  the  comitirj  ommmi  ; 
and  the  eleivymao,  after  hanng  paid  neany  lOCM.  for  architecCa»  Ins  at  kit 
had  no  archi(ect  at  alL— i!/,  D. 

SomerteiMre.  —  Tke  BaUk  Abbey,  If  any  doubts  existed  of  the  tSBtct  likdy 
to  be  produced  b;|r  the  addition  of  pinnacles  to  the  towers  and  buttresses  of 
the  Bath  Abbey,  it  is  conceived  ti»t  they  must  now  be  entirely  remored. 
Their  elibct  is  at  rariance  with  the  general  character  of  the  buildings  and  they 
have  destroyed  the  peculiar  features  bjr  which  it  was  distinguished.  The  mas- 
sire  and  compact  iorm  of  the  tower  is  broken  up  by  the  multitude  of  points 
presented  to  the  sight.  The  change  has  produced  a  new  object  essentially 
differing  from  that  which  was  die  great  cxmament  of  the  city.  The  ancient 
ecdesiastical  buildings  of  this  country  are  remarkable,  eren  where  the  des^ 
of  the  original  architect  is  confessedly  not  perfected;  and  scientific  architects 
and  antiquarians,  so  far  from  being  desirous  to  complete  their  original  dengn, 
hare  considered  it  a  mere  defSerence  to  good  taste  to  allow  them  to  remain  ia 
the  condition  in  which  accident  ina)r  have  lef^  them.  Their  imperfect  state 
fomoB  historical  evidence,  of  which  their  perfection  under  the  hands  of  a  modem 
architect  can  in  no  way  compensate  for  the  destruction ;  but  if  ^estionable 
additions  are  made  to  an  ancient  structure,  destructive  of  associations  con* 
nected  with  its  age,  all  respect  for  it  as  an  ancient  work  of  art  is  at  an  end. 
\X  tiien  becomes  m  design  a  mere  modem  fabric,  and  opinions  dependent  on 
its  antiquity  are  at  once  broken  down.  Every  device  which  those  possessing 
the  power  adopt  b  sanctioned  as  an  experiment;  and  the  moral  influence  of 
opinion,  being  no  longer  supported  by  the  desire  to  preserve  the  building  as  a 
specimen  of  early  art,  ceases  to  check  the  changes  which  careless  or  %i^fant 
persons  may  propose  or  make. 

The  additions  to  the  Bath  Abbey  have  entirely  new-modelled  its  form. 
They  are  not  in  accordance  with  the  original  design ;  but  are,  on  the  contrary, 
opposed  to  it.  The  battlements  of  the  turrets  were  panelled  with  light  and 
wdl-finished  work :  these  have  beep  destroyed,  and  the  pinnacles  now  rising 
fiom  the  tower  rest  upon  plain  and  badly  finished  turreted  crownwork.  The 
necessity  of  destroying  the  original  work  it  is  impossible  to  exf^ain;  and  the 
crownwork  now  substituted  is  as  novel  as  the  pmnacles  themselves.  So  far 
from  the  design  of  the  first  architect  of  the  Abbey  having  been  respected  or 
perfected,  it  has,  in  this  instance,  been  manifesUy  and  openly  neglected.  The 
sqoare^ed  battlements,  which  rose  flush  with  the  eastern  fh>nt  of  the  Abbey, 
were  parts  of  the  earl^building;  they  accorded  with  the  remarkable  and  almost 
unique  square  window  which  lay  between  the  buttresses  they  completed.  Their 
destruction,  and  their  replacement  by  octagonal  towers,  surmounted  with 
pmnacles,  is  one  of  the  most  uncalled-for  mutilations  of  the  original  design 
that  has  been  committed,  and  is  inharmonious,  in  character  and  appearance, 
with  those  parts  of  the  building  with  which  they  are  connected. 

On  the  west  front  there  projected  firom  the  side  of  its  towers  the  rudhnents 
of  buttresses ;  they  formed  a  portion  of  the  courses  of  the  original  stonewoik, 
and  were  admirable  evidence  of  the  design  of  the  original  building.  These 
have  been  chipped  away  I  If  the  corporation  architect  could  not  devise  but- 
tresses to  join  them,  he  and  his  employers  were  certainly  not  privile^  to  do 
what  they  never  can  repair :  as  mere  evidence  only  of  whiat  had  been  mtended, 
the  rudiments  of  these  buttresses  ought  never  to  have  been  touched.  Half 
the  respect  for  ancient  works  is  independent  of  their  beauty,  and  no  pretended 
improvement  ouffht  to  interfere  ^tli  it.  It  was  generally  believed  that  the 
day  had  passed  for  meddling  with  the  external  character  of  the  great  ecdesU 
astical  monuments  of  the  country.  The  chan^  which  indiscreet  and  ill-in- 
formed persons  bad  been  in  the  habit  of  raakmg  in  our  churches  was,  it  was 
hoped,  cnecked  by  the  study  of  the  numerous  works  which  have  of  late  years 
issued  firom  the  press,  in  order  to  illustrate  the  history  of  an  art  cultivated  with 
angular  success  m  England.  That  one  of  the  most  splendid  towers  in  the 
Weit  of  Endand,  and  situate  in  a  county  distinguished  beyond  all  others  for 
the  towen  of  its  ecdeuastical  buildings,  should  be  the  means  to  dissipate  the 
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«UiiMoa,«iU  be  a  eaotUmt  cMMe  of 'NSM  to  tfaoie  who  li«f9  fivnd  oa«r  i(» 
wkI  whow  wr^  opinioiis  of  it  have  been  filmed  by  the  nppcenmce  it  onc^ 
presented. 

The  character  of  other  cathedrale  in  England  admits  of  pinnacles,  and  those 
iraiiotts  ornamental  points  which  embeUish  them.  In  nearty  every  such  pa^e 
tiiey  fiNrm  a  part  of  the  early  buildis^.  If  they  are  additions  of  a  late  period, 
they  ought  not  to  be  regarded  as  models,  ior  they  cannot  be  considered  of 
authority;  but  the  extreme  diversity  ci such  structures  presents  the  notion  of 
their  being  any  thing  but  any  filled  modek,  either  of  ornament  or  general  cha* 
meter.  U  the  Bath  Abbey  difiers  from  any  other  building,  there  cannot  be 
any  reason  for. now  reducing  it  to  the  condition  and  form  of  any  other  ouild- 
ing.  It  possesses  its  own  pkecullar  character  and  'm  own  peculiar  features;  to 
emnge  or  to  disturb  themt  is  to  form  a  new  building,  and  to  substitute  some* 
libing  tor  that  which  existed  befinre,  to  the  entire  destruction  of  every  associa- 
tion creating  lor  it  reiqtect  or  admiration.    (BM  Guardiany  Nov.  i .  1834.) 


Art.  II.    Retrospective  CriUcUm. 

Portuguese  ArchUecU^  ^c,  S^c.  (p.  87.).  —  I  wish  your  correspondent, 
Mr.  Evans,  would  communicate  some  particulars  respecting  some  of  the  more 
interesting  pieces  of  architecture  to  be  met  with  in  Lisbon  and  in  other  parts 
pf  Portugal.  That  there  should  be  little  now  worthy  of  note,  b  by  no  means 
surprising,  for  the  arts  must  be  quite  in  a  state  of  stagnation  there ;  yet  I  can 
readily  believe  him  when  he  says  that  there  are  **  several  things  very  interest- 
ing with  reference  to  the  buildmgs  of  past  times.'*  Even  some  slight  notice 
of  these  could  hardly  fail  to  prove  highly  acceptable,  there  being  scarcely  a 
single  work  that  gives  any  artisGcal  account  of  more  than  oneTor  two ;  among 
which  happens  to  be  the  aqueduct  of  Alcantara,  of  which,  indeed,  descriptions 
are  to  be  met  with  in  many  cyclopaedias. 

With  the  exception  of  the  monastery  at  Batalha,  we  have  hardly  a  single 
print  of  any  Portuguese  edifice :  nothing  by  which  to  juc^  of  their  pecu- 
uarities  of  style ;  and  let  the  taste  displayed  in  them  be  what  it  may,  several 
of  them  are  no  doubt  highly  curious,  and  so  far  interesting ;  although  very 
far  from  being  models  for  mutation. 

While  Italy  has  been  (levelled  over  by  artists  and  draughtsmen  again  and 
again,  and  yet,  it  must  be  allowed,  in  nearly  the  same  beaten  track,  the  whole 
Spanish  peninsula  may  be  said  to  have  been  left  untouched  by  them,  save 
one  or  two  particular  points  in  Spain  itself;  and  those  have  been  principally 
looked  at  for  examples  of  the  Moorish  st^le. 

As  a  proof  of  the  manner  in  which  artists  have  confined  themselves  to  one 
beaten  track,  it  may  be  remarked,  that  those  English  artists,  who  have  of  late 
vears  visited  Venice  for  the  purpose  of  making  views  and  sketches  there^ 
have  nearly  every  one  of  them  confined  themselves  to  the  Dood  Palace,  the 
Pia^zetta,  and  the  Riaho.  One  would  ima^e  there  was  a  prohibition  against 
their  looking  at,  or,  at  least,  against  their  delineatii^  any  other  subjects; 
although  there  are  many  quite  as  fine,  and  still  more  remarkable  as  specimeos 
of  style.  What  eyes  must  those  have  who  can  overlook  such  structures  aa 
the  Palazzo  Vendramin  Caleigi,  the  Scuola  di  San  Marco,  that  of  Sao 
Jtocco,  the  Ca  d'Oro,  the  Palazzo  Pisani  a  San  Polo,  and  numerous  others? 

That  professed  and  professional  architects  should  rather  go  to  Italy,  as  the 
fountain-head  of  modem  architecture,  instead  of  visiting  Spain  and  Portu- 
gal, for  the  sake  of  studying  the  Italian  style  at  second  hand,  is  not  greatly 
to  be  wondered  at ;  but  that  those  with  whom  picturesoue  effect  is  as  great  a 
recommendation  as  more  positive  architectural  merit,  should  so  very  seldom 
have  directed  their  attention  that  quarter,  may  .exqite  some  astonishment. 

Such  bei^g  the  case,  it  is  pot  unlikely  that,  notwithstanding  they  are 
excec^iQigly  scanty  (90  more,  in  fact,  than  brief  noj^),  the  following  particu- 
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|0%  iHiich  I  hHpiptntd,  to  in66t  wA  loiiie  tkM  9if0i  fcbrtftra  to  one  op  two 
modem  Portusocie  ardiitectB,  mmy  pnmre  acceptme  to  audi  readen  as  hate 
a  taste  for  coUectiiig  similar  materials.  Some  of  the  persons  whose  namea 
are  here  me&tioned  may  still  be  Uring. 

Jose  de  Costa  e  Silva  studied  at  Rome^  where  he  obtaiBed  several  prixesj 
and  was  admitted  as  a  memb^  at  the  Academy  of  St.  Luke.  He  may  be 
considered  as  the  first  in  nmk  among  the  modoti  architects  of  Portimai ; 
and  he  was  professor  of  architecture  both  at  Lisbon  and  Rio  Janeiro.  The 
theatre  of  San  Carlo  was  erected  after  his  designs,  as  were  likewise  the  new 
mint  (O  Thetovro  Nbvo)^  the  church  and  hospiibil  at  Runa,  and  the  conduit 
called  O  Ckt^fitrm  de  Santa  Atma^  Besides  these  works,  he  was  employed  for 
several  years  on  the  royal  palace  at  Ajuda,  where  be  contrived  to  correct 
many  of  the  defects  in  the  original  plan.    Silva  died  at  Rio  Janeiro. 

Germanio  Antonio  Xaviero  de  Magalbaens  was  a  pupil  of  Silva's.    He 


was  professor  at  the  architectural  school  at  Lisbon,  and  made  the  design 
for  the  beautiful  cathedral  of  Gwmeraes,  which,  however,  is  not  yet  coia* 
pleted,  the  progress  of  the  work  having  been  stopped  by  the  troubles  into 
which  Portucalwas  thrown  by  the  invasion  of  the  French.  The  Crueifal  or 
cross-form  church  at  Torres  is  another  important  work  by  him ;  and  he 
likewise  made  designs  for  many  private  palaces  of  the  nobility. 

Mmioel  Gaetano  Guiao,  wno  had  previoushr  superintended  the  works  of 
the  New  Mint,  and  those  for  the  restoration  of'^the  patriarchal  church' at  lAa^ 
bon,  was  appointed  to  succeed  Silva  in  carrying  on  the  building  of  the 
palace  at  Aiuda.  The  towers  of  the  Convent  de  TEstreUa  were  likewise 
denned  by  him. 

Joaqnara  Marques  has  erected  or  designed  several  public  structures  at 
Lisbon. 

FeGz  Joao  de  Silva  has  had  many  opportunities  of  displacing  his  talents ; 
and  among  the  principal  edifices  erected  by  him  may  be  mentioned  the  beauti* 
fill  theatre  of  San  Joao,  the  Thezouro  Real,  and  As  Joias,  at  Rio  Janeiro ; 
also  the  emperor's  palace  at  Santa  Cruz. 

This  is  but  an  exceedingly  meagre  list,  one  of  little  more  than  names,  and 
altogether  deficient  in  dat^.  Yet,  as  the  proverb-loving  Sancho  remarks^ 
**  huf  a  loaf  is  better  than  no  bread :"  not,  however^  that  1  consider  this  half 
a  lottf^  or  anythmg  like  that  quantity;  it  is  but  a  mere  crum,  and,  witfad, 
as  an  Irishman  would  aay,  a  crum  that  is  all  crust.  Still  it  may  serve  as  ti 
nucleus ;  a  kind  of  begmning  for  additions  to  works  resemUing  MeUMa 
Lweg  of  the  JrckUeoU,  which  work  itself,  by  the  bjr»  stands  greatly  in  need  of 
sometmng  in  the  sha^  of  a  supplement  or  continuation*  It  contains  haidly  any 
names  beyond  the  middle  of  the  last  century ;  and,  although  those  of  Boberif 
Adam,  James  Wyatt,  and  a  few  others,  have  been  added  to  the  English  tran»- 
lation  by  Bfrs.  Edward  Cresy,  materials  for  a  third  volume  might  now  be  coW 
lected.  Some  of  the  more  recent  fore^  biographical  publications  would  8unpl|t 
manv  notices  for  such  a  purpose;  aiM  a  number  of  memoirs,,  some  of  tAeai 
much  fidler  than  the  generality  of  the  artides  in  Melizio,  might  beobtained  fiionr 
the  journals,  in  which  they  now  lie  scattered  and  buried  among  other  mattenb 

Loitthena,  to  whom  Venice  is  indebted  for  so  many  structures;  Temanxa^ 
the  arciutect  of  La  Maddelina,  also  at  Venice^  and  author  of  Ze  VUe  deg& 
ArchHetii  Fenetif  2  vols.  4to  (from  which  Mrs.  Cresy  ndfll^  have  borrowed; 
some  valuable  additions);  Selva,  a  pupil  of  Temanaa%  architect  of  the 
Teatro  della  Fenice,  and  one  of  Cicognara's  coadjutors  in  his  splendid  woric 
on  the  buildings  of  Venice ;  the  Marquis  Cagnola ;  Ledouz,  Leroy,  L^grand, 
DeWailly,LG^;  Quarenghi;  SjiobelBdorfi,Langhaus^Catel,Weinbrenner; 
Ventura  Rodriguez;  Porden,  Gordon,  Harrison;  these  are  some  of  the 
names  which  deserve  to  be  recorded ;  and  if  profesaional  men  now  living  take 
DO  interest  in,  and  do  not  care  at  all  to  encourage,  woiks  of  this  particular 
class  of  biograi^y,  how  can  they  expect  that  their  own  names  wul  be  pra« 
aerved  after  their  decease  ? 

Among  all  ranks  of  artists  in  this  country  thae  is»  it  is  to  be  foaied,  toa 
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kof  thanmretiadii^^priti  an  mdKAvtnee  to  repytatioiiy  «ke«»i  lo  ftr 
mirqHitatioataiibto|iroiBOCetlwlriDter0flt»  Ncftherdocrtdesaad  tourbtt 
ponfonn  their  pwta  with  much  |reat«r  seal  0id  nppHcation.  bi  mierBl» 
they  are  dreadmllyrotiMrr  ;  or,  if  they  seem  qnaliBed  for  their  task,  they 
merely  toodi  the  njifiu:e  of  then*  flubject»  and  tantalise  as  by  darting  away 
from  it.  Forsyth  htmsetf  is  in  a  most  provoking  degree  guilty  of  tills 
oilence:  he  has  obtained  a  h^  name  among  kter  critics ;  and  yet,  when  we 
come  to  examine  and  search  into  his  book,  we  discover  h  to  consist  of  littie 
more  than  detached  efMgnmmatic  remarks,  some  of  whidi,  by  the  by,  show 
mora  smartness  than  correct  judgment.  However,  he  rarely  commits  himself 
by  assigning  other  than  very  one-sided  reasons  for  the  judgment  he  so  de- 
odedly  pronounces.  Ahnost  all  that  he  says  of  Palladio  may  be  flatl jr  con- 
tradicted by  instances  that  make  his  observations  appear  like  downright  irony. 
'  Hardly  is  it  to  be  believed  that  any  one  who  did  not  traverse  Venice 
hoodwinked  by  Mrs.  8tarke  and  gwidm  of  her  class,  coold  pass  by  such  an 
edifice  as  the  Ga  d'Oro,  without  bestowing  more  than  ordinary  attention 
on  such  a  facade;  and  yet  both  Fors^  and  Woods  have  done  so.  Bfra. 
fitaike  does  not**  guide"  her  readers  either  to  this  or  any  of  a  hundred  other 
ofajeels  that  at  kslst  ought  to  be  pointed  out,  if  they  cannot  be  described. 
Her  book  does  not  even  mention  ^tlie  Serra  Palaoe,  at  Genoa,  which  Woods 
confesses  that  he  somehow  happened  to  miss  !  Yet,  surely,  he  did  not  put 
himself  under  snch  a  conductor  as  that  lady. 

At  Gremonay  again,  Forsyth  merely  mentions  the  Tbrmso,  and  relates  a 
common  anecdote  respecting  it,  cut  out  of  the  guide-books,  although  it  is 
one  of  the  most  singular  structures  of  tiie  kind  to  be  met  with  in  ul  Italy. 
Woods  escapes  censure  here,  because  he  did  not  vint  Cremona  at  ail.  Not 
venturing  to  trespass  farther  with  remarks  of  this  kind,  I  break  them  o^ 
^gmng  myself,  as  some  may  think,  with  very  tittie  right  to  such  a  name,— 
Cm^dui.    London^  Feb,  6.  1835. 

J,  R:4  Remarkt  on  Mr.  SopuM**  Work  on  Iwmehical  Penpeetioe.  (p.  45.) — 
I  was  much  mtified  by  the  finrourable  review  of  my  work  on  Isometrical 
Drawing  (Vol.  L  p.  369.),  and  am  also  glad  to  perceive,  that,  with  an  impar- 
tiality fmich  is  alike  creditable  to  you  as  an  editor,  and  beneficial  to  your 
reader^jrour  pages  are  open  to  critical  opinions,  however  adverse  to  your 
own.  llie  vrriter  of  the  remarks  (p.  45.)  has,  however,  fiillen  into  an  error 
in  stating  that  figs.  4, 5.  7,  8.  10,  and  11.  of  plate  zvii,  and  ^.  1.  and  t, 
of  plate  zxiv.  ''are  without  any  principle.**  All  tiiese  figures  are  pro- 
jected on  a  perfect  geometrical  principle;  vis.,  that  of  pardlel  prmection, 
which  is  tiie  shnplest  and  easiest  of  all  modes  of  projection.  Ftoalfel  jpro- 
jeetiott  exhibits  one  fece  of  a  cube  geometricallv,  and  this  face  may  either 
be  shown  alone,  as  in  common  grouiul  (dans  and  elevations,  or  with  one  or 
twoof  theadjoiniiwfeces,as  may  best  suit  the  object  of  the  des^ner.  This 
is  well  known  to  those  who  are  conversant  with  prcnection ;  but,  in  order  to 
aRpfann  it  to  the  general  reader,  let  it  be  supposed  that  tiie  edges  <^  a  honse 
ware  renesentad  by  a  wire  moM,  and  this  model  were  placed  in  the  solar 
Bays :  tne  shadow  of  the  wires  fidting  on  a  plane  perpendicular  to  the  ray* 
woold  exhibit  the  orthogrsphical  picgection  of  the  house ;  and  the  same  shadow 
fidling  on  a  vertical  phme  parallel  to  the  finont  of  the  house  would  eshiUt  the 
parallel  projection  or  tiie  house.  In  the  latter  case  it  is  evident  tiiat  the  fix>nt 
of  the  house  would  be  geometrically  represented,  and  that  more  or  less  of  one  or 
two  aiyoining  sides  would  be  shown,  according  to  the  greater  or  less  obliquity 
of  the  ravs  of  Ikht.  Or,  what  is  simpler  still,  let  the  wire  model  of  a  cube  be 
bdd  in  tne  sundiin^  so  that  its  shadow  may  fell  on  a  sheet  of  paper  paralld 
^  any  two  opposite  surfeces  of  the  cube;  in  which  case  6%fat  of  the  boundary 
lines  or  edses  of  the  cube  would  be  panAd  to  the  plane  of  projection.  The 
writer  of  the  retrospective  criticism  (p.  45.)  is  altogether  mistakett  when  he 
states  that  *<  it  is  unpoasibla  for  three  moesof  a  cube  to  be  shown  l^  any  pro- 
jection whatever,  if  one  fiu»  is  represented  geometrically,  and  the  angles  of 
that  feee  are  right  angles;  or,  u\ oner  words,  when  the  top  and  bottom  faiori- 
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io£tlittti«eeareiMffalldtotlieplHracxrpR4eetioD.*^  fit  the  < 
I  have  shown,  the  top  and  bottom  boriiontal  lines  are  parallel  to  the  plane  of 
projection;  one&ce  k  represented  geometricallv ;  and  yet,  so  &r  is  it  from  being 
onpoasibiey  under  diese  circumstances,  to  exhibit  three  sides  of  a  cube  ^  on 
pnnciple^'*  it  is  not  only  possibly  but  is  effected  by  the  most  obvious  and 
simple  principle  connected  with  the  science  of  geometry;  vis^  the  represent- 
ation or  the  shadow  of  an  object  on  a  plane  parallel  to  one  of  its  sides. 
•  If  geometrical  wire  models  were  made  of  the  several  olgects  represented  in 
platea  xviL  and  xxiv.,  the  shadow  of  each  model  could  be  made  to  fall  line 
for  line  on  the  respective  engravings ;  the  same  wire  model  which  would  cast 
a  lineal  shadow  exactly  similar  to  fig.  3.  plate  xvii.  by  orthogrqihic  PNJec- 
tioo,  would  cast  its  shadow  so  as  to  cover  each  line  of  figs.  4.  and  5.  by 
pmilel  pnpecAim.  Will  J.  R.  now  point  out  what  he  considers  **  want  of 
principle  ?'^  A  critic  who  volunteers  to  instruct  the  **  geometrical  student " 
should  first  acquaint  himself  with  the  rudiments  of  the  sdence  he  treats  of; 
and  be  carefiil  in  censuring,  for  **  want  of  principle,"  drawings  which  wtU  re- 
main a  testimony  of  his  own  want  of  knowledge. 

The  gecMuetrical  student  will  find  that  the  angles  assumed  in  what  I  ventured, 
for  the  sake  of  distinction,  to  call  verti4ateral  and  verti-horizontal  drawing, 
are  extremely  convenient  modes  of  parallel  projection,  and  can  be  drawn  with 
great  ease  and  correctness  by  the  triangular  rulers,  which  J.  R.  also  dtscarda  as 
useless.  Parallel  projection  has,  inde^  been  strangely  n»lected  in  this  king- 
dom. In  France  i^  has  been  extensively  used ;  and  I  liave  before  me  a  Frendi 
work  on  stonecutting,  containing  numerous  and  very  admirable  examples  of 
fhis  useful  mode  of  drawing. 

J.  R.  complams  that  the  purchaser  of  my  work  has  to  pay  for  much  inform- 
ation not  essential  to  the  **  student  uninterested  in  plane  geometry."  To  such 
students  alone  my  book  does  not  profess  to  be  aadressed.  In  my  dtlepage 
and  advertisements  I  endeavoured,  briefly  and  concisely,  to  explain  the  nature 
and  objects  of  the  work.  It  is  addressed  to  the  ^eologjst,  the  miner,  the 
landscape-gardener,  the  builder,  the  machinist,  the  civil  engineer,  and  to  the 
proprietors  and  manSgers  of  mining  districts. 

It  professes  to  give  demonstrations  to  the  mathematical  student,  and  inform- 
ation^ how  to  render  isometrical  drawing  available  to  the  several  departments 
of  mining,  engineering,  &c. ;  and  I  have  the  authority  of  one  of  the  most  ac- 
complished and  practised  critics  of  the  day,  and  of  many  eminent  and  compe- 
tent judges,  for  believing  that  its  demonstrations  are  not  tn<rMotr,and  its  contents 
itaiforagn  to  the  objects  I  have  in  view. 

Capheaton  House  and  garden,  and  Chesterholme  Villa,  are  drawn  isome- 
tricaUy.  As  rewds  the  aerial  tints,  and  the  addition  (^  a  few  shrubs  and 
branches  m^  the  foreground,  it  is  a  matter  of  taste ;  and  I  think  both  plates  are 
improved  in  u>pearance,  by  the  addition  of  pictorial  effect,  and  rendered  more 
i^greeable  to  tne  eye  of  the  general  observer.  i 

Mr.  Nicholson's  contributions  are  plain  and  masterly  elucidations  of  the 
subject  of  isometrical  projection ;  and  though  not  adapted  for  ^  unlettered  *' 
pecsons,  their  merits  will  lie  appreciated  by  every  mathematical  reader;  nor  do 
I  consider  that  either  his  demonstrations,  or  the  general  merits  of  the  work, 
will  be  lessened  in  public  estimation  by  the  censure  of  one  who  has  given  a 
hasty,  and,  I  would  add,  a  somewhat  uncandid,  judgment,  on  a  subject  which 
it  is  quite  clear  he  does  not  understand.—  ThUa,  Soptuit/u  NewoatUe  npim 
7>R^,  Jan.  17.  1835. 

HostWt  RenutrJu  on  CompeHtion  Plans,  (p.  12.) —  I  can,  from  experience, 
testify  to  the  truths  stated  by  Hostis,in  his  ^  Remarks  on  Competidon  Pkms  ;** 
hut  Tam  forced  to  dissent  £fom  him  m  one  instance,  namely,  with  regard  to  the 
practice  of  putting  private  marks,  and  referring  to  a  sealed  letter.  In  his  ob- 
Krvations  on  this  practice,  it  struck  me  that  he  overlooked  the  disdnctiofi. 
between  the  constructive  architect  and  the  iurchitectural  draughtsman :  the 
latter  may  often  be  a  mere  amateur,  whose  knowledge  may  ha(qf>en  to  be  merely 
that  of  a  good  paintor,  and  who  may  be  wholly  unable  to  execute  the  des^ 
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^  pritate  marks,  cannot,  of  G<>iir9e,  be  dbtingiiiahed  by  the  _ 
these  judges  may  not  always  be  of  the  desenptioQ  Heaos  iqiprofes,  the 
ehances  are  that  the  choice  may  Mob  the detifft  of  one  who  has  no  hnowiec^ 
of  constructive  architecture,  and,  of  course,  is  quite  incoflspetent  to  execute  the 
worlu  I  hare  had  experience  enough  to  be  satisfied  tluit  the  schesse  is  not 
suited  for  universal  adoption ;  and  I  consider  that  those  w1k>  are  to  judge 
•(but  who  may  happen  to  know  little  of  the  subject)  ought  to  have  the  secu- 
rity of  well-known  names  as  a  guarantee  for  the  able  ezeeution  of  the  works. 
A  choice  could  then  be  made  without  hesitation,  nor  need  the  skilfiil  and  de» 
serving  architect  apprehend  any  thing  but  fair  play.  In  VoL  L  p.  352.  is  aa 
instance  militating  against  the  practice :  if  it  takes  an  architect  so  many  years 
of  anxioos  labour  before  he  ^ts  ftdrly  established,  he  has  undoubtedlv  a  r%ht 
that  his  wellpeamed  reputatien  and  name  should  accompany  his  Jniwii^. 
Bline^ Sir,has  been  a  career  unaided  by  patronue,  yet  I  am  steadily  pragresa* 
ang.  -—  PkU^  SmmMi^  Jun^  Ar^Ued.     TVuro,  Jan.  12.  1886. 


Art.  III.     Queries  and  Answers* 

Ths  Routes  of  the  Sriiofu  were  roomy  buildings,  of  a  round  form,  covered 
with  a  convex  roof;  and  two  edifices,  exactly  of  3iis  shape,  were  preserved,  as 
monuments  of  antiqiuty,  in  the  shire  of  Ross,  within  these  two  centuries  and  a 
half;  bdng,  as  the  contemporary  rehter  of  the  fiict  expresses  himself,  rotundi 
JIgurdy  m  formam  can^famjB  facta.  The  lord's  mansion  was,  as  our  superior 
houses  generally  remained  to  the  last  century,  all  constructed  of  wood  on  a 
foundation  of  stone,  was  one  ground  story,  and  composed  a  large,  oblong,  and 
Muarish  court.  A  considerable  portion  of  it  was  taken  up  bv  the  apartments 
otsuch  as  were  retained  more  immediately  in  the  service  of  the  seignior:  and 
the  rest,  which  was  more  particularly  his  own  habitation,  consist«l  of  one 
^reat  and  several  little  rooms.  In  the  great  one  was  his  armoury;  the  weapons 
of  his  fathers,  the  nfts  of  friends,  and  spoils  of  enemies,  being  disposed  in 
order  alonff  the  walls.  And  there  he  sat,  with  his  children  and  guests  about 
him,  listenmg  to  the  song  aad  the  harp  of  his  bards  or  daughters,  and  drink* 
ing  from  cups  of  shells.  ( fVkUaker's  Hutory  of  Manchester,  vou  L  p.  275.) 
Can  any  of  your  Scotch  readers  inform  me  if  the  two  edifices  *'  in  the  shire  of 
Ross,'*  mentioned  above,  stiQ  exist,  and,  if  they  do,  what  state  they  are  in? 
^^Juoenit,    Londony  Jan,  15,  \BS5. 

AbaHtArs  at  Islington, — In  two  ormoreNumbersof  the  Architeetural  MiEgaadne^ 
reference  has  been  made  to  some  "  abattoirs  *'  at  Islington,  as  great  improve- 
ments :  win  any  ofyour  readers  be  kind  enough  to  inform  me  where  1  might 
eee  the  same  ?  —  1\fro,    W^nmgUm  Square,  Oct  16.  1834. 

Gremum  Fhr^acet,  —  Can  you  or  any  of  vour  readers  give  any  inform- 
ation  respecting  the  mode  of  constructing  fireplaces,  idludedto  in  the  following 
paragrapn :  — ''M.  F.  A.  Bernhardt,  a  distinguished  architect  and  civil  engine? 
of  B«4iii,  after  many  years'  application,  has  found  oiit  a  method  of  constructing 
fireplaces,  so  that  they  ehall  not  emit  smoke  either  in  the  chamber  or  in  the 
street,  at  the  same  time  that  a  current  of  warm  air  is  ctifKised  throughout  the 
building,  which  in  purity  is  equal  to  atmospheric  air.  By  this  mvention. 
without  altering  the  ^toves  as  at  present  constructed,  two  thirds  of  the  fu^ 
now  used  will  create  the  necessary  diegree  of  warmth.  It  has  been  ap^ied 
whh  the  most  complete  success  m  Prussia.*'  (^N^w  Monthfy  Mag.  fotuec. 
1834,  p.  531.)  Is  this  M.  Bernhardt  the  same  who  was  m  London  a  few 
years  ago,  and  took  out  a  patent  fbr  raisii^  water  to  a  great  height  at  little 
expense,  but  was  unsuccessful  in  carmng  it  into  effect  ^^Bdtoard  de  Ridder, 
ArckUect,  fc.    East  Street,  Taunton,  bee  16.  1834. 
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ORXonrAZi  oommukioatiohs. 

Art.  L    On  Cfm$i$tencu  ^  Style  as  regards  WindefoSf  Sfc. 
By  W.  H.  Lexds,  Esq. 

Thebe  are  certain  faults  so  self-evident,  so  repugnant  to  the 
principles  of  correct  taste,  and  so  much  at  variance  with  archi- 
tectural unity,  eurhythmia,  and  character,  that,  were  they  not  of 
frequent  occurrence,  it  would  seem  little  short  of  impertinence 
to  urge  any  caution  against  them.  Foremost  among  these  is  the 
practice  of  introducing  columns  or  pilasters  where  the  windows 
are  merely  naked  apertures ;  and,  consequently,  being  quite  out 
of  keeping  with  other  decorations,  they  become  so  many  blemishes 
in  what  is  intended  to  be,  at  all  events,  showy.  This  is  the  more 
ofiensive,  because  it  very  rarely  happens  that  columns  are  of 
indispensable  necessity :  they  are,  for  the  most  part,  matters  of 
mere  taste:  to  employ  them,  therefore,  where  no  pains  are 
bestowed  to  render  the  other  parts  in  accordance  with  them,  is 
merely  to  be  expensively  and  studiously  inconsistent.  It  is  not 
only  a  common  but  a  most  vulgar  notion,  to  suppose  that,  be- 
cause columns  and  other  members  of  ancient  architecture  are 
beautiful  in  themselves,  they  must  be  viewed  with  pleasure 
under  all  circumstances,  and  in  any  combination.  *  Rather  are 
we  offended,  when  we  perceive  them  so  applied  as  to  be  rendered 
no  better  than  so  much  tawdry  finery  patched  upon  the  homeliest 
stufi^  dragged  in  for  no  better  purpose  than  to  convert  what 
might  have  been  a  respectable  unsophisticated  building,  inoffen- 
sive in  its  plainness,  into  one  that  is  positively  displeasing. 
Whether  the  windows  be  left  thus  bare,  merely  to  curtail  ex- 
pense as  much  as  possible;  or  because  there  is  not  sufficient 
room  to  admit  of  there  being  both  dressings  to  the  apertures 
and  columns  between  them,  without  producing  confusion  by 
crowding  them  together,  the  practice  is  equally  indefensible. 
As  regards  the  first  of  these  cases,  it  is  most  mistaken  and  per- 
verse economy,  to  aim  at  the  most  ambitious  kind  of  architectural 
richness,  if  all  Uie  rest  of  the  building  cannot  be  made  to  be  of  a 
corresponding  character  and  style;  and  thus  to  confess  either 
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poverty  or  niggardliness  in  the  midst  of  unnecessary  profusion. 
Should  it,  on  the  contrarj',  be  owing  to  the  other  circumstance, 
it  becomes  tolerably  clear  that,  so  far  from  being  at  all  desirable 
additions,  coluqins  should  be  rejected  as  quite  unsuitable  to  the 
design;  since  thev  cannot  be  introduced  without  omitting  tfae 
members  essential  to  other  parts,  which  correct  taste  requires 
should  be  more  carefully  finished  in  proportion  to  the  decoration 
bestowed  elsewhere.  Eaton  Square  affords  a  glaring  instance  of 
this  mongrel  patchwork  manner,  for  style  it  is  impossible  to  call 
it  The  Corinthian  houses  there  have  a  vulgarly  consequential 
air,  that  is  as  remote  as  can  well  be  conceived  from  any  thing 
dignified,  classical,  or  chaste  in  architecture.  Their  plain  sash 
fronts,  with  parasite  pillars  stuck  up  agaifist  them,  may  be  com- 
pared to  persons  who  have  encumbered  themselves  with  ill- 
assorted  finery,  which,  when  they  have  put  it  on,  they  know  not 
how  to  wear;  but,  nevertheless,  fancy  that  they  must  look 
^<  awfully  grand,"  while,  in  fact,  they  only  look  pitiful.  Among 
numerous  other  examples  of  the  same  kind  that  might  be 
quoted,  we  here  mention  the  front  of  the  Post  Office  at  Dublin, 
and  the  Commercial  Buildings  at  Leeds,  which  are  more  lament- 
able instances  than  the  houses  in  Eaton  Square;  because  the 
latter  are  almost  too  paltry  for  notice,  whereas  something  noble 
might  have  been  made  of  the  two  other  structures. 

Akin  to  the  preceding  solecism  is  another  which  is  by  no  means 
uncommon ;  namely,  that  of  giving  dressings  to  the  windows  of 
the  principal  floor,  and  leaving  the  others  without  any  thing  of 
the  sort.  The  same  design  admits  of  various  degrees  of  embel- 
lishment as  regards  windows,  and  the  different  shades  of  character 
capable  of  being  thus  produced;  for  harmony  does  not  require 
every  part  to  be  in  the  same  tone ;  yet  the  distinction  arising 
from  difference  of  degree  is  very  opposite  to  that  occasioned  by 
adopting  two  contrary  systems — namely,  of  ornament  and  naked- 
ness* It  is  about  as  much  in  good  taste  as  it  would  be  to  hang 
a  row  of  unframed  pictures  above  one  in  fi*ames.  In  all  such 
cases,  the  eye  is  far  more  offended  by  perceiving  what  is  left 
undone,  than  gratified  by  what  has  been  done.  Many  incon- 
sistencies and  blemishes  of  both  kinds  occur'  in  Palladio*s 
works,  and  in  those  of  his  school.  Cbiswick,  so  long  esteemed  a 
chef  iaeume  of  elegance  and  taste,  is  not  exempt  firom  them ; 
neither  is  Holkham.  The  principal  front  of  the  lastHnentioned 
building  is  less  complete  and  uniform  in  character  than  the 
other  front ;  for  there  only  the  centre  window  in  each  of  the 
wings  has  its  proper  dressings,  while  in  those  of  the  north  front 
the  windows  of  the  wings  are  suitably  decorated. 

Besides  these  positive,  and,  therefore,  tolerably  obvious,  faults, 
there  is  another  prevalent  error  that  calls  for  animadversion  and 
correcuon,  which  is,  that  few  architects  bestow  the  pains  they 
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oHght  to  do  in  making  their  windows,  and  such  other  parts  as 
do  not  actually  belong  to  the  order  itself,  sufficiently  of  a  piece 
with  it.  Not  only  do  the  different  orders,  but  difierent  examples 
of  the  same  order,  require  some  corresponding  degree  of  difier- 
ence  in  windows,  doors,  and  other  features.  Thus,  what  would . 
be  sufficiently  embellished  where  the  Ilissus  Ionic  is  employed, 
would  be  very  inappropriate  for  the  more  florid  Athenian-  ex- 
amples of  that  order.  Instead,  however,  of  attending  to  this  sort 
of  unity,  some  of  our  modem  architects  use  very  nearly  the 
same  forms  indiscriminately  for  such  accessory  features,  let  the 
order  be  what  it  may.  With  many  it  seems  to  be  a  rule  to  keep 
everything  else  as  subordinate  as  possible  to  the  order  itself; 
whereas  the  real  difficulty  is,  not  how  to  give  consequence  to  the 
latter,  but  how  to  ^ve  adequate  efiect  and  importance  to  what 
is  necessarily  so  much  less  striking. 

While  it  canhot  be  denied  that  many  of  the  Italian  architects 
have  erred  in  consequence  of  adopting  a  quite  contrary  system, 
by  which  windows,  &c.,  were  made  the  principal  features,  and 
columns  mere  ornamental  accessories  in  composition ;  such  abuse 
can  hardly  be  taken  as  a  fair  argument  against  a  discreet  em- 
ployment of  similar  resources  in  design.  Wmdows  may  be  over- 
loaded with  ornament  so  as  to  become  heavy;  and  that,  too, 
without  being  rich.  It  is  not  a  multiplicity  of  parts  that  can  in 
itself  produce  richness;  besides  which,  it  is  necessary  there  should 
be  congruity,  and  that  the  predominating  character  of  the  order 
should  be  made  to  manifest  itself  here  also.  Of  this  we  have  a 
most  successful  example  in  the  portico  of  St  Pancras  Church. 
The  doorcases  and  the  doors  themselves  correspond  with  the 
style  of  the  columns,  and  serve  to  extend  and  keep  up  their 
efiect  throughout.  Precisely  the  same  taste,  although  working 
upon  very  difierent  forms,  is  discoverable  in  one  as  in  the  other. 
There  are  no  jarring  dissonances  to  interrupt  our  satis&ction. 
It  must  be  confessed,  however,  that  the  entablature  is  not  treated 
with  equal  happiness;  for,  as  neither  the  pediment  nor  the  frieze 
has  any  enrichment,  more  depth  and  ornament  are  required  in  the 
cornice,  in  order  to  balance  the  efiect  of  the  columns,  and  lessen  in 
some  degree  that  disparitv  now  occasioned  by  the  transition  from 
copiousness  to  comparative  meagreness  of  decoration.  Nor  is 
the  deficiency  here  at  all  lessened  by  observing  that  the  mould- 
ings of  the  antse  caps  are  continued  along  the  walls  at  the  sides  of 
the  building,  whereby  the  upper  part  of  the  elevation  becomes 
comparatively  richer  than  in  front,  where,  since  the  entablature 
could  receive  no  such  increase,  some  addition,  in  the  way  of 
embellishment,  ought  to  have  been  thrown  in. 

The  doors  within  the  portico  of  St.  Martin's  Church  furnish  an 
example  altogether  the  reverse  of  the  preceding.  They  are  mean 
and  insignificant  as  regards  the  proportions  of  the  portico  itself; 
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and,  instaid  of  the  centre  one  bm^  made  move  oonspicoous  end 
commanding  than  the  other  two^  it  appears  depressed  in  com- 
parison with  them»  because  the  spring  of  its  arch  is  lower  than 
their  horiaontal  architraves*  Neither  can  any  thing  well  be 
.  imagined  more  uncouth  in  themselves,  or  less  suitable  to  the 
order  here  employed,  than  the  forms  and  details  both  of  the 
doors  and  windows ;  and  if  an  architect  does  not  show  any  purity 
of  taste  or  nobleness  of  ideas  in  parts  where  he  is  left  more  to 
himself,  than  in  columns  and  entablatures,  which  are  seldom 
other  than  avowed  copies,  whatever  merit  there  may  be  in  the 
latter  when  taken  by  themselves,  he  has  but  a  sorry  daim  to 
commendation ;  since  the  praise  bestowed  amounts  to  no  more 
than  an  acknowledgment,  that  the  deformities  he  has  added  of 
bis  own  do  not  dtogetber  prevent  our  feeling  the  beauty  oi 
what  he  has  only  borrowed.  The  attention  of  architectural 
students  is  by  far  too  exclusively  directed  to  the  orders  alone; 
whereas,  were  more  study  bestowed  upon  windows  and  otiior 
parts,  which  certainly  allow  greater  scope  for  inventive  design, 
nu>re  varied  and  original  effea  pf  detail  and  ornament  might  be 
obtained  than  we  generally  meet  with  at  present. 
•    hondcny  Febnuay^  1835. 


Art.  IL    Remarks  on  ForsyMs  Arehitedund  Opiniom. 
By  Candidus. 

The  tone  of  my  last  communication  (p.  140.),  that  part  of  it 
at  least  which  expressed  some  disapprobation  of  Forsyth,  nmy 
probably  have  been  too  harsh ;  my  censure  too  daring.  Few, 
it  roust  be  admitted,  care  to  insinuate  anything  against  a  work 
that  has  successfully  passed  its  ordeal  with  the  public ;  which 
has  gone  through  several  editions,  and  taken  its  rank  as  a 
standard  book  of  the  best  authority,  on  the  matters  it  treats  of. 
Is  it  to  be,bome  that  an  anonvmous  writer  should  fling  his  cen- 
sure at  an  established  reputation  ?  So  many  will  exclaim.  To 
which  my  reply  is,  that  the  anonymousness  on  the  one  side,  and 
the  celebrity  on  the  other,  ouffht  to  be  left  entirely  out  of  the 

auestion,  as  having  nothingwhatever  to  do  with  the  merits  of 
lie  argument  either  way.  That  celebrity,  too^  must  be  of  most 
flim^  and  cobweb  texture,  which  cannot  bear  a  little  handling 
.and  examination;  and  is  but  ill  calculated  to  endure  the  wear 
and  tear  that  time  occasions  to  reputation  and  celebrity  in 
general.  By  no  means  do  I  intend  to  say  that  Forsyth's  is  not, 
m  many  respects,  a  very  clever  work,  and  an  amusing  one  withal; 
yet  I  certamly  do  thmk  that  hb  critical  opinions  are  to  be  re- 
ceived with  great  caution ;  otherwise,  instead  of  instructing,  they 
will  be  apt  to  mislead,  and  thal^  too,  on  many  important  pomts. 
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Unquesdonably  it  is  a  convenient  thing  to  be  able  fo  gf^ 
at  ready-made  OfMnionsy  especially  if  smartly  and  pithily  ex- 
pressed. They  save  most  folks  a  great  trouble ;  and  **  Forsyth 
says  so  and  so,"  silences  all  opposition*  I  myself,  however,  am 
ODe  of  those  headstrong  beings  who  are  not  satisfied  without 
reasons,  and  reasons  are  what  Forsyth  rarely  ofiers  in  support 
of  what,  consequently,  may  be  termed  his  likings  or  disliktngs. 
Of  peremptory  dicta  he  gives  us  enow,  and  many  of  them  seem 
to  be  any  thing  rather  than  conclusions  drawn  from  deliberate 
examination  and  philosophical  criticism. 

Merely  to  say  all  this  would  be  unjust,  unless  supported  by 
something  like  proof;  I,  therefore,  proceed  to  notice  a  few,  and 
only  a  few,  of  what  I  conceive  to  be  hasty  and  erroneous  de- 
cisions. He  despatches  his  notice  of  the  Ducal  Palace  at  Venice 
in  the  following  strain:  —  ^<  It  is  in  a  style  that  may  be  ara* 
besque,  if  you  will,  but  it  reverses  the  principles  of  all  other 
architecture ;  for  here  the  solid  rests  on  the  open ;  a  wall  of 
enormous  mass  rests  on  a  slender  fretwork  of  shafts,  arches,  and 
intersected  circles.  The  very  comers  are  cut  to  admit  a  thin 
spiral  column ;  a  barbarism  which  I  saw  imitated  in  several  old 
palaces.  A  front  thiis  bisected  into  thick  and  thin ''  (an  odd 
expression,  by  the  by),  ^  s\xth  eontrast  of  flat  and  fretted,  can 
please  only  in  perspective.  It  is  not  enough  that  the  structure 
should  be  really  durable,  it  should  also  appear  so."  This  cer- 
tainly looks  plausible;  and  we  must  also  admit  that  the  writer 
brings  forward  more  reasons  than  he  is  generally  wont  to  do ; 
vet,  after  all,  it  amounts  to  little  more  than  telling  us  that  the 
building  does  not  accord  with  ordinary  rules.  The  very  contrast 
that  he  censures  is  the  very  quality  that  renders  it  so  striking, 
not  only  to  the  eye,  but  to  the  imagination ;  and  it  surely  was 
incumbent  upon  a  philosophical  critic  to  endeavour  to  account,  if 
possible,  for  the  sinffular  fiiscination  which  charms  us  in  a  struc- 
ture wherein  there  is  so  much  that  is  utterly  opposed  to  archi- 
tectural doctrine.  And  that  it  has  no  little  fascination  for  artists, 
at  least,  may  be  taken  for  granted,  since  they  appear  to  have 
devoted  themselves  almost  exclusively  to  this  single  edifice  at 
Venice.  Mr.  Forsyth  very  plainly  intimates  that  the  building 
does  not  appear  sufiiciently  strong,  the  lower  part  consisting  of 
two  tiers  of  open  arches,  above  which  arises  a  nearly  solid  mass. 
To  a  person  unacauainted  with  the  properties  of  the  arch,  such 
may  appear  to  be  tne  case ;  yet  hardly  so  to  any  one  who  under- 
stands them,  and  whose  judgment  must,  consequehtly,  convince 
him  that  these  arches  are  fully  adequate  to  the  purpose  for 
which  they  are  employed.  It  would  be  quite  as  correct  to  con- 
demn the  bridge  of  the  Rialto,  because  its  slender  wide-spanned 
arch  seems  inadequate  to  support  the  mass  of  structure  which 
encumbers  the  upper  part  of  the  bridge;  or  to  argue  that  the 
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pendants  in  the  vaulted  roof  of  Henry  the  Seventh'is  Chapel  are 
monstrous  deformities,  because  they  appear  as  if  they  would  fall 
down  and  crush  us.  Unquestionably  the  same  arrangement  of 
solids  and  voids  as  that  in  the  Venetian  edifice  would  be  intoler- 
able in  one  where  the  columns  supported  horizontal  entablatares, 
although  it  should  not  pretend  to  approximate  in  the  least  to  the 
Grecian  style.  Double  the  number  of  columns  above  to  what 
there  are  below  would,  of  itself,  be  a  preposterous  extravagance ; 
while  here  it  becomes  rather  a  merit,  by  throwing  more  play, 
variety,  and  lightness  into  the  ensemble.  A  piece  of  architec* 
ture  may  have  several  individual  bl^nishes,  and  yet  may  be 
admirable  as  a  whole;  while  another  may  have  not  a  few  indivi- 
dual beauties,  and  nevertheless  be  sadly  deficient  or  insipid  taken 
as  a  composition.  As  here  introduced,  it  is  the  contrast  of 
*^  thick  and  thin^^  of  ^^  flat  and  fretted,"  that  imparts  such  an 
undefinable  charm,  and  so  much  expression  and  picturesque 
character,  to  the  exterior  of  the  Ducal  Palace. 

That  at  any  rate  I  do  not  stand  altogether  alone  in  the  opinion 
I  entertain,  is  sufficiently  apparent  from  wbatLegrand,  himself  an 
architect  and  a  tolerably  competent  judge,  says  in  regard  to  this 
building.  I  quote  his  own  words,  lest  I  should  injure  their  force 
by  attempting  to  translate  them*  *'  Son  eiFet  imposant  prouve, 
contre  Tautoritd  de  ces  regies  asservissantes,  qu'il  y  a  plus  d'un 
genre  de  beaut^s  dans  Tarchitecture,  et  qu*il  suffit  a  homme  de 
talent  de  prendre  un  parti,  de  le  soatenir  avec  hardiesse,  et  de 
placer  les  details  toujours  en  harmonie  avec  les  masses,  pour  faire 
^prouver  d'agreables  sensations  a  tous  ceux  qui  savent  apprecier 
les  productions  des  arts.  Quoi  de  plus  oontraire,  en  efiist,  a 
toutes  les  loix  de  Tarchitecture,  et  ci  ces  grands  raisonnements 
quiprouvent  tout  a  ceux  quiveulent  bien  ien  ccntenter^  et  neprouoent 
Hen  a  qui  n^en  a  pas  besoin  pour  reconn&itre  le  beau  partout  ou  il 
setrouve^ — quoi,  je  dis,  de  plus  contraire  aux  regies  que  des 
arcades  perc^^es  dans  toute  Tetendue  d'une  fafade,  soutenant  une 
freie  calerie  en  petites  colonnes  surmont^s  par  des  arcs  aigus, 
qui  decoupent  encore  des  rosaces,  le  tout  couronn^  par  un  mur 
plein,  seulement  perce  de  sept  grandes  crois^es,  qui  se  trouvent 
tantot  a  plomb  d'une  des  arcades  de  bas,  et  tantot  a  plomb  de  la 
colonne!" 

Here,  instead  of  being  shocked  at  the  deviation  from  rules, 
Legrand  considers  this  building  as  afibrding  a  proof  that  there 
are  beauties  lying  out  of  the  usual  track  of  the  art;  not,  indeed, 
to  be  rashly  and  indiscriminately  ventured  upon,  nor  to  be  re* 
commended  as  things  that  may  safely  be  copied  by  any  one,  yet 
productive  of  great  effect  in  the  hands  of  a  master. 

Compared  with  the  liberal  and  generous  spirit  of  criticism 
manifested  by  Legrand,  that  of  Forsyth  too  much  resembles  the 
plodding  routine  doctrine  of  a  *'  five  orders"  man^  who  is 
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entirely  swayed  by  the  letter  of  certain  precepts,  good  in  them- 
selves, yet  occasionally  admitting  exceptions  under  peculiar  cir- 
cumstances. Forsyth  does  not  even  feel  (or,  if  he  felt,  he  has 
not  acknowledged  it)  the  picturesque  power,  the  forcible  impres- 
sion the  building  makes  upon  every  beholder  who  is  not  bigoted 
Jby  narrow  prejudices.  He  seems  not  to  have  recognisea  in  it 
any  poetic  quality,  which,  if  architecture  is  at  all  worthy  of  being 
classed  with  the  other  fine  arts,  is  assuredly  the  one  that  bestows 
on  it  its  best  founded  claim  to  such  rank. 

If  we  may  judge  from  what  he  has  said  in  regard  to  chimneys, 
Forsyth  was  of  opinion  that  diey  should  not  be  suffered  to  ap- 
pear externally.  Speaking  of  those  of  some  of  the  palaces  at 
Venice,  he  contends  that  they  "  figure  more  conspicuously  than 
so  sordid  an  object  should  do,  in  imitation  of  obelisks,  bells,  and 
jcandelabra  reversed."  Now  he  does  not  object  to  them  as  being 
not  sufiScienly  ornamental,  nor  exactly  upon  the  grounds  of  bad 
taste  being  shown  in  their  decoration  and  the  forms  selected  for 
that  purpose;  but,  forsooth,  because  they  are  rendered  more 
conspicuous  than  is  becoming  so  ^^  sordid"  an  object.  A  stranger 
notion  than  this  is  not  often  to  be  met  with.  If  chimneys  are 
rendered  elegant  features  (that  they  are  indispensable  ones,  and 
.must  either  be  shown  or  masked,  is  evident  enough)  I  should 
like  to  know  how  they  can,  with  any  propriety,  be  termed  sordid 
objects?  We  have  but  to  adopt  this  reasoning  to  its  fullest 
extent,  or  even  consistendy,  and  we  should  forthwith  banish 
chimney-pieces  from  pur  apartments,  and  leave  only  naked  fire- 
places; for  why  should  we  allow  such  *^  sordid  objects,"  the 
backs  of  which  are  befouled  with  soot  and  blacks,  to  *^  figure  so 
conspicuously  "  in  elegantly  furnished  rooms  ?  Most  certainly 
the  architects  of  Thornbury  and  East  Basham,  those  rich  speci- 
.mens  of  our  ancient  vernacular  domestic  architecture,  entertained 
.very  difierent  ideas  on  this  point  from  Mr* Forsyth;  neither 
would  Vanbrugh  have  acquiesced  in  his  theory.  It  is  true  they 
did  not  deal  in  critical  dogmas;  nevertheless  their  judgment 
seems  to  have  been  quite  as  good  as  that  of  our  modern  cridc 
.and  traveller.  Diametrically  opposite  to  Mr.  Forsyth's,  too,  is 
the  opinion  of  another  traveller :  —  ^^  In  Italy,"  says  Williams, 
^^  more  variety  and  taste  are  occasionally  displayed  in  the  chim- 
neys than  in  the  buildings  to  which  they  belong.  These  chimneys 
are  as  peculiar  and  characteristic  as  palm  trees  in  a  classical 
climate,  and  impress  us  strongly  with  the  idea  of  distance  fi'om 
home.  In  Calabria  and  other  parts  of  Italy,  and  in  the  Ionian 
Islands,  we  were  firequently  struck  with  the  consequence  which 
the  beauty  of  the  chimneys  imparted  to  the  whole  building." 
^{Travels  in  Greece  and  Italy.)  In  fact,  so  far  from  attempting  to 
screen  chimneys^  even  where  it  can  be  done  effectually,  it  would 
be  more  advisable  to  avail  ourselves  of  them  for  ornament,  and 
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ifi  order  to  break  the  formality  of  straight  lines  m  a  roof.  Neither 
can  it  be  doubted  that  such  features  may  be  made  perfectly  to 
accord  with  the  rest,  let  the  style  of  the  buildii^  be  what  it  may, 
since  we  have  only  to  select  for  our  purpose  such  forms  and 
enrichments  as  the  style  itself  naturally  sumests. 

Much  might  be  said  on  the  subject  of  FV>rsyth's  predilection 
for  Palladio,  upon  whom  he  bestows  unqualified  admiration^ 
without  even  so  much  as  hinting  at  a  single  defect.  '*  His 
palaces  here  (at  Vicenza)/'  he  exclaims,  ^  even  those  which  re^ 
main  unfinished,  display  a  taste  chastened  by  the  study  of  ancient 
art  Their  beauty  originates  in  the  design,  and  is  never  super- 
induced by  ornament  Their  elevations  enchant  you,  not  by 
their  length  and  altitude,  nor  by  the  materials  and  sculpture, 
but  by  tne  consummate  felicity  of  their  proportions,  by  the 
harmonious  distribution  of  solid  and  void,  by  that  happy  some- 
thing between  flat  and  prominent  which  charms  both  in  front 
and  profile;  by  that  maestria  which  calls  in  columns,  not  to 
encumber  but  to  support,  and  reproduces  ancient  beauty  in 
combinations  unknown  to  the  ancients  themselves."  I 

To  me  the  whole  of  this  effusion,  is  so  passing  strange,  so 
utterly  irreconcilable  with  what  is  shown  in  the  buildings  them- 
selves, that,  were  it  possible  to  do  so^  I  should  conceive  the 
writer  to  have  been  deliberately  hoaxing  his  readers.  Instead  of 
dbplaying  anv  thing  like  ^*  a  taste  chastened  by  the  study  of 
ancient  art,"  the  Vicentine  architect's  designs,  for  the  most  part^ 
exhibit  quite  tlie  reverse.  Columns  stihed  upon  pedestals  some- 
times half  the  height  of  the  columns  themselves;  broken  enta* 
Matures ;  pulvinatra  friezes,  and  friezes  perforated  with  naked 
openings  for  windows;  windows  cutting  into  architraves;  enormous 
pediments ;  angular  and  curved  pediments  to  windows,  occa^ 
sionally  loaded  with  figures;  attic  windows  sometimes  wider 
than  those  below  them,  and  generally  too  deep  for  the  attic 
itself;  decorated  and  plain  windows  in  the  same  iront ;  windows 
in  pediments;  ugl^  balusters;  heavy  mouldings,  seldom  enriched, 
although  a  deal  of  fimtastic  ornament  is  lavished  dsewhere;  pre- 
posterously wide  intercolumns ;  meagre  Ionic  capitals  and  spindle 
ahafb  in  that  order;  a  centre  window  sometimes  lower  than 
others  on  the  same  floor,  with  a  small  square  one  above;  and 
heavy  sprawling  festoons,  as  if  to  atone  for  the  excessive  plain- 
ness of  the  order  itself: — these  are  some  of  Palladio's  many  vices, 
althou^  Mr. Forsyth  seems  to  have  considered  them  beauties; 
and,  if  vou  take  away  these,  you  would  frequently  take  away  the 
whole  derign,  and  leave  nothing  but  the  bare  wall  and  its  aper- 
tures. Particularly  unfortunate  is  he  when  he  asserts  that 
Palladio  <<  calls  in  columns,  not  to  encumber,  but  to  support; " 
because  we  narely  find  them  introduced  at  all,  except  as  mere 
decoration  in  the  shape  of  half-columns  stuck  against  the  wall, 
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and  nippoiting  nothing  bdt  lamps  of  the  entablature  pnjed- 
iag  above  them.  How  ironical,  too,  soands  the  oompliment^ 
when  he  assures  us  that  the  beauty  of  his  buildings  ^*  originates 
in  the  design,  and  is  never  superinduced  by  ornament !' '  Most 
assuredly  little  beauty  is  so  superinduced ;  yet  we  often  find  that 
his  ornament  superinduces  a  great  deal  of  deformity  that  might 
as  well  have  been  spared.  In  one  example,  of  which  my  memory 
does  not  at  the  instant  supply  me  with  the  name,  Palladto  has 
introduced  a  large  order  the  height  of  two  floors,  except  just  at 
the  angles,  where  he  has  substituted  a  small  pilaster  the  height 
of  the  first  floor,  and  has  surmounted  it  by  a  preposterously 
large  figure  to  fill  up  the  remaining  space;  so  that,  instead  of 
appearing^  as  they  ought  to  do»  more  solid  than  the  rest,  the 
extremities  of  the  front  become  absolutely  **  gimcrack"  work, 
without  the  slightest  degree  of  beauty  to  reconcile  us  to  the 
impropriety  itself. 

I  know  very  well  that  Algarotti  extols  the  front  of  Palladio^s 
ofwn  house  at  Vioenza  as  something  quite  superlative  of  its  kind; 
and  I  also  know  that  both  Forsyth  and  Mr.  Beckford  express 
themselves  quite  ecstatically  in  regard  to  the  Teatro  Oilmpico ; 
yet,  whatever  weight  their  opinions  may  have  with  the  public^ 
they  do  not  at  all  influence  mine,  but  merely  serve  to  convince 
me,  that  wh^  people  have  a  name  they  may  talk  a  good  deal  of 
nonsense  with  perfect  impunity.  The  front  of  the  first-mentioned 
building  is  not  at  all  in  better,  if,  indeed,  in  so  good,  taste  as  those 
of  some  of  the  new  London  gin  shops ;  and  the  other  is  about 
as  ngly  an  imitation  of  an  ancient  theatre  as  could  well  be  con^ 
trived.  Even  Robert  Adam,  who  was  by  no  means  too  pure 
and  correct  in  his  own  designs,  condemns  it  in  MOj  and  censures 
the  decorations  of  the  ^'  scene"  as  being  a  compilation  of  ardii«- 
tectural  monstrosities. 

It  is  now  high  time  to  get  rid  of  all  the  commonplace  tradi- 
tional cant  about  Pailadio,  and  to  look  at  his  works,  not  through 
the  telescope  of  his  reputation,  or  any  other  falsifying  medium, 
but  with  our  own  unprejudiced  eyes.  I  will  venture  to  affirm, 
that  ninety  persons  out  of  a  hundred  judge  of  him  entirely  by 
rote  and  by  book ;  and  that,  were  they  to  see  any  of  his  buildings 
or  designs,  without  knowing  who  was  the  architect,  they  would 
hardlv  discover  a  single  beauty. 

I  shall  not  pursue  Mr.  Forsyth  any  farther,  at  least  not  at 
present,  but  allow  the  reader  to  ruminate  upon  the  specimens  of 
that  writer's  critical  taste  which  I  have  here  produced.  Very 
fiir,  however,  am  I  from  wishing  to  dogmatise,  and  thrust  my 
opinions  upon  other  people  against  their  own  conviction.  Should 
any  one,  therefore,  think  it  worth  while  to  refute  what  I  have 
smdf  he  has  but  to  come  forward  with  his  pen ;  nor  will  I  be  the 
last  to  exclaim,  *<  Audi  alteram  partem." 

London^  Feb*  1835. 
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Art.  m.  Thoughts  on  the  Origin^  Excellencies^  andD^ects  of  the 
Grecian  and  Gothic  Styles  ^Architecture*  By  the  late  Dr. 
James  Andbbsok. 

(^Continued from  p. 111.) 

Gothic  Architecture,  —  It  has  been  already  observed,  that  internal  deconv- 
tioDyor  the  accommodation  of  private  individuals,  formed  no  part  of  the  system 
of  architecture  invented  by  the  Greeks;  nor  did  the  Romans,  except  in  a 
very  slight  degree,  attempt  to  supply  that  deficiency.  They  did,  however, 
attempt  it ;  and  in  this,  as  in  every  other  attempt  which  they  made  toward 
improvement  in  matters  of  taste,  they  proceeded  m  an  awkward  and  bungling 
manner.  When  individuals  at  Rome  acquired  great  wealth  by  roblnng  the 
distant  provinces,  and  other  measures  of  a  similar  kind;  toward  that  period, 
when  luxury  with  such  rapid  strides  paved  the  wav  for  the  downfall  of  the 
empire,  large  apartments  were  sometimes  necessary  tor  the  accommodation  of 
the  numerous  guests  who  were  assembled  together  to  participate  in  the  sump- 
tuous entertainments  of  Uie  affluent.  We  cannot  now  correctly  trace  by  what 
devices  they  were  enabled  gradually  to  increase  the  size  of  these  apartments 
till  they  reached  their  fullest  perfection  in  this  respect ;  bul^  by  the  writings 
of  VitruTius  and  others,  we  are  made  perfectly  acquainted  with  the  form  and 
internal  decoration  of  those  apartments  which  were  reckoned  to  excel  all 
others  in  elegance  and  grandeur,  whoi  the  Roman  empire  had  reached  the 
zenith  of  its  wealth  and  power.  These  apartments  Vitruvius  has  accurately 
described  and  delineated  under  the  denommation  of  Egyptian  halls  (probably 
because  the  first  apartment  of  that  kind  had  been  erected  by  Mark  Antony,  in 
Egypt,  for  the  sake  of  Cleopatra,  of  whom  he  was  so  deeply  enamoured) : 
but,  wherever  this  kind  of  saloon  was  first  built,  or  by  whom  invented,  it  is 
evidently  nothing  more  than  an  awkward  attempt  to  introduce  the  Qreaan 
colonnade  into  the  inside  of  an  apartment,  in  wtiich  situation  it  loses  all  its 
original  beauty  and  utility,  and  has  the  inconveniencies  to  which  it  was  sub- 
jected without  doors  greatly  augmented.  Yet  even  this  innovation,  because 
of  its  novelty,  and  the  superior  size  and  splendour  of  such  saloons,  when 
compared  with  those  which  had  been  formerly  in  use,  was  applauded  at  the 
time  as  a  most  sublime  improvement  in  the  art,  and  must,  oi  course,  be  ac- 
counted superlatively  elegant  by  all  the  cognoscenti  of  our  days.  Even  in  our 
own  time,  and  loi^  after  many  models  of  internal  structures,  infinitely  more 
perfect  in  their  kmd,  had  been  invented  and  exhibited  in  every  country  of 
Europe,  the  infatuation  of  which  I  complain  was  so  strpng  as  to  blindfold  a 
man  of  the  first  eminence  in  this  kingdom  for  taste  and  many  other  acquire- 
ments to  such  a  d^ree,  as  to  make  him  believe  that  no  other  mode  of 
internal  arrangement  which  had  ever  been  devised  could,  in  any  degree,  be 
compared  with  this  in  respect  to  elegance  and  grandeur.  The  ^url  of  Bur- 
lington, so  well  known  for  his  taste  and  architectural  acquirements,  actually 
conceived  the  idea  of  building  an  assembly  room  at  York  on  that  model,  and 
had  influence  enough  to  eet  it.erected  and  finished  to  his  own  taste,  according 
to  the  original  di»^  nimished  by  himself.  The  room,  when  finished, 
obtained,  as  was  to  be  expected,  the  most  unequivocal  approbation  of  every 
connoisseur,  and  has.'  been  held  out  to  the  public  by  them  ever  since  it  was 
erected  as  an  unexceptionable  model  of  the  chastest  style  of  elegant  Grecian 
architecture.  The  people  praised  it,  as  they  must  needs  do,  or  be  accounted 
destitute  alike  of  knowted^  and  of  taste ;  but  every  one  in  his  heart  thought 
It  was  a  dull  and  heavy  building.  In  course  of  time  one  person  ventured  to 
whisper  to  another  in  private  his  sentiments  concerning  it;  and  they  soon 
found  that  others  had  felt  as  they  had  done.  It  was,  however,  tolerated  for 
many  years,  more  on  account  of  the  expense  it  had  cost,  and  the  dUEknilty  of 
findmg  another  in  its  stead,  than  from  any  other  consideration.  But  at  last 
the  disgust  to  it  became  so  universal  and  so  strong,  that  it  could  be  no  longer 
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endur^;  andy  notwithstanding  the  expense  that  inudt  in  bonsequence  be 
thus  mcuired,  it  was  at  last  abandoned,  as  I  have  been  assured,  and  another 
room  erected  in  its  stead  that  was  thought  to  be  much  better  suited  to  the 
purposes  for  which  it  had  been  originally  intended. 

What  other  improvements  or  alterations  the  Romans  might  have  made  in 
this  respect,  had  the  power  of  their  empire  been  continued  for  a  sufficient 
length  of  time,  it  b  impossible  to  say.  Then-  progress  in  the  fine  arts  was 
here  suddenly  arrested  by  the  irruption  of  those  savage  tribes  from  the  north 
of  Europe  who  conquered  their  distant  provinces  one  after  the  other;  and  at 
Jen^h,  after  a  struggle  of  many  centuries,  overturned  the  empire  itself,  and 
buned  in  one  indiscriminate  rum  the  finest  productions  of  art,  together  with 
the  persons  who  were  capable  of  executing  them.  It  is  impossible  to  trace 
the  subsequent  progress,  m  the  domestic  arts,  of  a  barbarous  people,  who,  for 
manv  ases,  seemed  to  delight  in  nothing  so  much  as  in  obliterating  every 
mark  of  human  civilisation,  even  to  the  art  of  writing  itself,  which  coiud  only, 
perhaps,  have  tended  to  record  their  own  shame.  Ignorance  and  impenetrable 
darkness  universally  prevailed ;  that  kind  of  darkness  which  was  only  rendered 
visible  by  the  accidental  explosion  of  deeds  of  horror,  which,  like  the  smothered 
volcano,  sometimes  bursts  forth,  and  exposes  to  view,  for  a  moment,  the 
devastation  which  it  scatters  to  all  around  it. 

Yet  amidst  this  accumulated  ruin  the  Christian  religion  survived.  The 
snblime  purity  of  its  doctrines  astonished  these  brutal  rava^ers  to  such  a 
degree,  as  to  produce  a  kind  of  veneration  in  their  untutored  mmds  that  could 
scarcely  be  deemed  short  of  idolatry  itself.  Every  thin^  connected  with  that 
religion  came  to  be  by  them  accounted  sacred.  Its  ministers  thus  acquired  a 
power  over  the  human  mind  that  was  unequalled  at  any  former  period  of 
time ;  to  preserve  which,  no  art  that  a  fertile  imagination  could  suggest  was 
omitted.  Pompous  processions  of  venerable  men  clothed  in  gorgeous  robes, 
were  not  among  the  least  imposmg  of  the  means  adopted  for  that  end ;  and 
superb  temples  adorned  with  every  thing  that  could  give  an  idea  of  superemi- 
nent  wealth  and  power  were,  with  the  same  view,  considered  as  objects  so 
very  desirable,  that  thev  could  not  be  purchased  at  too  great  a  price.  In  this 
way  architecture  was  tne  first  of  the  fine  arts  that  came  to  be  studied  among 
this  ignorant  people :  but  by  what  steps  it  was  gradually  revived,  and  in  what 
manner  it  advanced  in  those  dark  ages,  we  may  conjecture,  but  shall  probably 
never  be  able  dearly  to  discover ;  all  we  know  with  certainty  is,  that  many 
churches  of  large  dimensions  were  erected  of  woody  long  before  the  era  of 
any  certain  records  in  Europe ;  and  that  the  frequent  destruction  of  these 
churches  by  fire,  during  the  uninterrupted  warfare  that  was  carried  on  between 
hostile  tribes,  produced  a  universal,  and,  we  need  not  doubt,  a  most  earnest 
desire  to  see  if  it  were  possible  to  get  others  reared  of  stone,  that  should  be» 
in  all  respects,  suitable  to  the  high  ideas  of  awful  superiority  which  they 
wished  to  impress  upon  the  minds  of  the  people,  concerning  every  thing  that 
was  connected  with  sacred  things.  As  the  clergy  had  in  those  days  all  the 
power,  and  consequently  the  command  of  all  the  wealth,  of  Europe,  they  were 
enabled  to  hold  forth  strong  allurements  to  those  who  should  best  exert  their 
talents  for  the  purpose  of  carrying  into  effect  these  objects  of  their  warmest 
wishes. 

Strong  allurements  will  never  be  long  held  out  in  vain  to  man  for  the  pur* 
pose  of  exciting  his  powers,  whether  of  body  or  of  mind :  nor  coula  we 
perhaps  produce  a  better  illustration  of  this  axiom  than  the  instance  before 
us  affords.  We  know  not  the  steps  by  which  these  artists  raised  themselves 
to  such  an  exalted  eminence  above  the  general  mass  of  ignorance  that  suiw 
rounded  them;  nor  have  we  any  other  way  of  forming  a  judgment  of  their 
ultimate  acquirements,  than  by  an  exact  anal^is  of  the  works  they  have  left 
behind^  We  arc  only  free  to  conjecture  that  it  was  at  this  period,  and  for  the 
purpose  of  perfecting  themselves  in  this  much  cherished  art,  that  some  of  the 
persons  who  had  made  the  greatest  progress  in  these  studies  associated  them* 
sdves  together  for  the  purpose  of  reciprocally  communicating  the  particulars 
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wfaidi  tfaey  had  sepamtely  been  able  to  acqtiire»  that  thus  the  general  maw  of 
knowledge  might  be  die  more  speedily  augmented.  And  as  knowledge  of  dila 
kind  was,  to  each  of  these  individualsy  the  undoubted  power  of  acquiring 
wealth,  it  was  natural  for  them  to  bind  each  other,  under  the  most  sacred 
ties  they  could  invent,  not  to  divulge  to  anv  one  out  of  the  society  the  secrets 
they  should  thus  attain.  In  order  that  this  kind  of  communication  should 
not  be  interrupted,  and  that  every  one  might  be  at  liberty  to  pursue  his  studies 
by  himsdf  in  the  manner  best  suited  to  his  talents,  situation,  and  circumstances, 
but  so  as  still  to  divulge  to  the  society  the  whole  of  the  discoveries  he  should 
make,  care  would  be  twen  to  a])point  meeting  at  stated  and  convenient  times, 
for  the  purpose  of  communicating  all  useful  mformation  to  each  other;  and, 
as  talents  are  not  confined  to  one  language  or  people,  but  are  distributed  by 
the  Giver  of  all  good  with  neariv  an  equal  libmlity  among  all  nation^ ;  and 
as  all  people  then  worshipped  the  same  Ood  according  to  a  ritual  universally 
adopted,  these  men,  whose  sole  object  was  to  erect  temples  to  the  universal 
Fattier  of  all  mankind,  considerinff  the  whole  of  Uie  human  race  as  brethren, 
readily  admitted  everv  individual  into  their  society  who  |nrofessed  himself 
determined  to  apply  his  whole  powers  towards  the  perfecting  of  that  great 
object  which  they  had  all  so  much  at  heart.  Thus  it  happened,  b^  one  of 
diose  arrangements  of  nature  which  we  sometimes  call  strange  fatalities,  that, 
in  an  aS^  when  anarchy  universally  prevailed,  and  inveterate  warfare  and 
bloody  strife  pervaded  all  nations,  was  formed  an  institution  whose  basis  was 
universal  kindness  and  brotherly  love. 

Such  I  conceive  to  have  been  the  origin  and  primary  object  of  that  institu- 
tion, the  shadow  of  which  has  been  transmitted  even  to  our  days  (long  zSux 
the  soul  and  spirit  of  it  had  evaporated),  under  the  name  of  the  fivternity  of 
/ree-matonM^  concerning  the  present  state  of  which  fraternity  so  much  has  been 
written  of  Ute. 

Whatever  may  be  the  uses  or  the  abuses  of  that  fratemitv  in  our  day,  we 
can  scarcely  form  an  idea  of  a  plan  that  in  the  then  state  of  the  univme  could 
have  been  so  well  calculated  as  that  was  for  effecting  the  purpose  intended. 
Books  were  not  to  be  had,  so  that  no  information  was  to  be  derived  from  that 
source ;  and  meetings  in  public  for  the  purpose  of  freely  discussing  these 
sulijects,  as  under  the  porticoes  of  Athens,  while  they  would  have  alarmed  the 
cleigy,  ever  jealous  or  preserving  the  impression  of  their  superior  abilities 
among  the  people,  would  at  the  same  time  have  rendered  common  to  all, 
that  knowledge  of  which  they  wished  exclusively  to  make  profit.  Neither 
would  it  have  been  possible  for  any  deep  investigation  to  have  been  pursued 
80  far  as  was  necessary,  in  a  pubhc  manner,  among  a  multitude  of  men  im- 
mersed in  total  ignorance.  By  the  plan  they  adopted,  each  of  these  difficulties 
was  dearly  avoided :  in  consequence  of  the  universal  correspondence  that  was 
thus  established  among  all  nations,  they  concentrated  within  a  narrow  sphere 
the  whole  of  the  knowledge  belonging  to  the  fraternity,  where,  like  the  solar 
rays  collected  in  the  focus  of  a  buming-gtass,  the  effects  were  vivid  and 
powerfid.  No  knowledge  that  was  thus  once  obtained  could  ever  be  lost ; 
and  while  thev  were  advancing  with  the  ardour  which  ener]^c  minds  must 
ever  feel  while  they  have  the  prospcMCt  of  efl^ting  astonishing  things,  the 
tongues  of  the  weaker  brothers  were  tied  up  from  b&bling.  Thus  they  went 
on  for  ages  in  a  silent  but  uninterrupted  progresnon,  as  takes  idace  univer- 
sally in  me  irresistible  operations  of  nature;  and  the  wonders  or  their  power 
were  only  to  be  appreciated  by  its  effects  after  it  had  been  exerted. 

We  have  undeniable  evidence  that  the  first  exertions  of  these  enterprising 
artists,  like  those  of  ancient  (Greece,  were  emploved  in  constructing  edifices 
of  wood;  but  we  are  nearly  as  mudi  in  the  dark  respecting  their  first  rude 
attempts,  and  the  steps  by  which  they  gradually  reached  that  degree  of  per- 
fection they  at  last  attained  in  this  particular,  as  we  are  respecting  most  of 
the  other  cuscoveries  in  the  useful  arts  that  were  made  in  the  eari  v  periods  of 
society.  We  only  know  for  certain,  that  thev  attained  at  length  the  power  of 
rearing  spacious  structures  of  vast  extent,  which  affiirded  abundance  of  light 
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and  every  other  conTeoienoe  that  their  rites  of  worship  required;  and 
esdiibited  a  dbplay  of  internal  magnificence  that  left  all  the  wotka  of  antiquity 
in  that  line  at  an  amaziiig  distance.  What  the  particular  devices  were  by 
which  they  found  themselves  enabled  to  effect  these  things,  we  can  at  best  do 
no  more  than  form  some  probable  coigectures.  But  from  the  few  spedmeas 
of  wooden  roofe  that  remain,  which  were  constructed  by  artists  dnnng  those 
dark  ages  which  we  very  unjustly,  in  this  respect  at  least,  style  barbarous,  we 
shall  b^  obliged  to  conclude  that  they  must  all  have  been  constructed  u|^ 
the  soundest  mathematical  principles  well  understood,  as  ap[^ied  to  matenala 
possessing  the  qualities  and  powers  of  those  upon  which  they  operated.  The 
fine  roof  of  Westminster  Hall,  and  that  still  finer  one  of  the  Paruament  House 
in  Edinburgh,  afibrd  sufficient  evidence  of  this.  Whenever  these  shall  bo 
examined  by  a  man  who  shall  have  made  such  a  progress  in  that  science  which 
must  have  directed  the  hand  of  the  artist  who  constructed  them,  as  to  enable 
him  to  appreciate  their  merits,  he  will  find  that  the  term  barbarom,  which  he 
was  prepSued  to  adopt  as  applied  to  them,  will  be  arrested  before  it  reaches 
the  lq>s,  and  that  or  wonderful  forced  out  in  its  stead.  Wonderfiil,  indeed* 
such  operations  may  be  deemed,  when  th^  are  compared  with  any  thine  else 
respecting  the  state  of  science  or  of  arts,  that  occurred  at  the  period  of  time 
when  these  roofs  were  constructed :  nor  will  he  be  inclined  to  withdr&w  the 
word,  when  they  shall  be  compared  with  any  work  that  reqiured  the  same  kind 
of  knowledge  of  the  principles  and  power  of  the  materials,  that  has  been 
executed  in  wood  by  any  of  the  artists  in  Britain,  even  after  we  have  made  all 
those  improvements  in  science  that  constitute  the  pride  and  the  boast  of  the 
present  age. 

When  at  last  the  concurring  voices  of  all  the  people  in  every  nation  in 
Europe  coincided  in  calling  upon  these  artists  to  endeavour  to  erect  structures 
in  stone  that  should  admit  or  every  convenience,  without  losing  any  part  of 
the  elegance  possessed  by  those  to  which  the  people  had  now,  for  so  loi^  a 
time,  l^n  habituated,  and,  of  course,  accustomed  to.  admire,  their,  attention 
would  of  necessity  be  stronsly  attracted  to  the  sufcjject ;  and  the  nature  and 
properties  of  the  substance  they  were  about  to  work  upon  must  have  been  an 
object  of  long  and  very  deep  inve8ti|ntion,  before  they  could  dare  venture  to 
form  an  idea  of  the  possibility  of  effecting  a  thing  so  seemingly  beyond  die 
reach  of  anjr  human  powers.  That  they  investigated  this  subject  upon  the 
soundest  principles  of  mathematics,  we  can  have  no  doubt;  not  only  fi^m 
thb  consideration,  that  a  set  of  men,  who  had  been  governed  in  all  their 
operadons  upon  wood  by  mathematical  principles,  would  naturaUjr  apply  the 
same  principles  in  directing  them  how  to  employ  any  other  materials  w  the 
purpose  of  erecting  similar  structures ;  but  still  more  must  we  be  convinced 
of  this  truth,  fix)m  a  carefid  analysis  of  the  structures  erected  by  these  men, 
which  still  subsist  in  our  day;  and  which,  we  shall  find,  whtn  thus  analvsed, 
exhibit  the  most  undeniable  proo&  of  such  a  consummate  deg^  of  knowledge 
of  those  principles  that  were  necessary  to  give  stability  to  their  works  in  every 
situation,  as  ^ve  the  artists  a  power  to  perform  whatever  they  wished  to 
effect,  by  devices  of  the  simplest  kind  that  the  nature  of  the  case  ccmld  poss&ly 
admit  It  is  in  this  deep  Knowledge  of  the  scientific  principles  of  masoniy, 
that  we  are  to  seek  for  tne  orig^  of  those  forms  which  peculiarly  characterise 
that  mode  of  building  which  has  obtained  the  name  of  Gothic,  and  not  in  the 
capricious  whims  of  a  disordered  imagination;  nor  in  those  fimtastical  audo« 
ffies  which  it  has  been  but  too  much  the  fashion  among  ignorant  men,  who 
nave  pretended  to  decide  on  this  subject,  to  hold  up  to  pubuc  view  with  scorn 
and  derision,  as  the  only  circumstances  which  had  influenced  the  conduct  of 
these  much  ii^jured,  though  never  enough  to  be  admured,  nameleBs,  humble^ 
and  self-taught  artists. 

When  these  men  came  to  reflect  seriously  upon  the  subject,  the  first  cir- 
cumstance that  must  present  itself  to  them  would  be,  the  impossibilitv  of 
forming  a  roof  of  stone  of  such  ample  dimensions  as  those  which  they  had 
acquired  the  power  of  constructing  of  wood.  If  they  should  attempt  .to 
support  it  by  means  of  pillars  of  stone  after  the  manner  that  had  been  practised 
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in  those  few  modeU  of  Gredan  or  of  Roman  ardiitectiire  which  had  been 
preserved  till  their  time,  they  would  at  the  first  glance  perceive,  that  the  area 
would  have  been  so  much  crowded  with  massive  pillars  as  to  have  buried  the 
centre  in  the  most  dismal  ^oom,  and  not  to  have  admitted  of  a  successful 
display  of  that  splendour  at  which  they  aimed :  nor  could  space  have  been 
obtained  for  the  exhibition  of  that  grandeur  which  constituted  such  a  striking 
part  of  the  rites  of  the  church.  Ever^  idea  of  that  mode  of  construction 
must  have  beoi,  upon  these  considerations,  entirely  laid  aside  from  the  mo- 
ment it  obtained  a  serious  investigation,  as  being  in  all  respects  incapable  of 
answering  tiie  purpose  intended. 

The  fint  idea  that,  under  these  drcumstanoes,  would  present  itself  to  the 
mind  of  the  artists  as  an  improvement,  if  they  could  devise  a  method  of  doing 
it,  would  be,  that  of  dimmishing  the  number  of  the  pillars  required  for 
supporting  the  roof;  but  how  this  could  be  elated,  must  have  appeared,  to 
men  who  had  never  practised  the  art  of  building  in  stone,  a  matter  of  the 
most  serious  difficulty.  In  studying  the  remuns  of  those  few  ancient  buildings 
of  stone  which  had  withstood  the  ravages  of  time,  and  which,  from  the 
moment  our  artists  had  conceived  the  idea  of  attempting  to  rear  structures  of 
similar  materials,-  must  have  been  examined  with  the  most  minute  degree  of 
attention,  it  would  not  be  long  before  they  would  remark,  that  there  was  a 
possibility  of  closing  an  aperture  in  a  wall  b^  means  of  an  arch  thrown  over 
It,  although  the  distance  between  the  two  sides  of  it  was  too  great  to  admit 
of  a  single  stone  bdng  found  that  could  reach  over  it.  It  is  but  going  ope 
step  feruier  to  say,  might  it  not  be  possible  to  connect  the  columns  together 
by  means  of  arches,  instead  of  the  solid  architrave  of  the  Greeks  ?  To  solve 
this  question,  they  must  study,  in  some  measure,  the  nature  of  an  arch,  and 
the  principles  upon  which  its  stability  depends.  They  had  now  got  possession 
of  the  clue  that  was  to  ^de  them  through  the  intncate  labvriBth  in  which 
they  had  been  irandenng  so  long,  without  a  glimmering  of  hope  that  they 
could  ever  get  out  of  it. 

.  They  would  thus  be  able,  in  a  short  time,  to  perceive,  tiiat  if  a  row  of  arches 
of  the  same  size  and  form  were  to  be  made  at  moderate  distances  from  each 
other  in  the  same  wall,  the  solid  pillars  from  which  these  arches  sprang,  by 
being  loaded  with  an  equal  woffht  on  each  side,  would  thus  have  a  tendency 
to  be  pressed  directiy  (U>wnwards  only,  and  not  to  be  pushed  in  the  smallest 
degree  to  one  side  or  the  other ;  so  that,  if  the  stones  of  which  these  pillars 
consisted  were  true  and  fiiirly  bedded,  there  could  be  littie  danger  that  such 
pillars  would  be  deranged  by  the  weight  that  was  laid  upon  them.  Here,  then, 
was  one  great  stq>  gained,  which  would  encourage  them  to  proceed  with  theb 
enquiries. 

.  If  a  row  of  pillars  connected  by  arches  can  be  thus  built  in  one  direction, 
why  may  not  a  wall  which  intersects  this  wall  (now  consisting  of  arches  and 
^ars)  at  right  ancles  be  constructed  on  the  same  principle  as  the  former? 
It  is  evident,  that  Uiis  last  wall  cannot  be  affected  by  the  first  named  in  the 
slightest  d€|{ree,  except  at  the  precise  point  of  intersection ;  and  if  that  point 
of  mtersection  be  one  of  the  pillars,  and  the  thickness  of  the  wall  be  the  same 
as  the  width  of  the  piUar,  this  intersection  can  have  no  other  dfbct  upon  this 
square  pillar  than  merely  to  add  double  the  weight  that  it  had  before  to 
support;  for  it  will  be  now  equally  balanced  on  both  ddes,  firom  south  to 
north,  as  it  formeriy  was  hom  east  to  west,  so  that  it  must  stand  equally  firm 
as  before,  if  tiie  materials  of  which  it  consists  be  so  firm  as  not  to  be  in 
danoer  of  being  crushed  together  by^  the  pressure. 

Here,  then,  we  have  a  distinct  view  oS  the  steps  of  that  process  by  which 
our  artists  acquired  the  original  idea  of  placing  their  columns  at  a  much 
greater  distance  from  each  other  than  the  artists  of  Greece  or  Rome  could 
ever  accomplish,  and  of  joining  them  together  by  means  of  arches  for  sup- 
porting the  roof.  It  is  this  particular  that  constitutes  the  characteristic 
feature  of  the  Gothic  architecture,  and  discriminates  it  from  that  of  Greece 
and  Rome :  nor  shall  we  find  any  difficulty  in  tracing;  in  the  foture  numbers 
of  ooc  woric,  with  equal  precision,  the  origin  and  uses  of  all  those  lesser  de^ 
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vkses  which  were  afterwards  adopted  aa  natural  and  neoesMry  modifications 
of  this  grand  principle,  as  it  came  to  be  applied  to  the  particular  purposes  it 
became  necessary  to  effect,  which  have  becni  so  much  misunderstood,  and  so 
often  made  the  butt  of  a  senseless  ridicule,  by  ignorant  witlings  in  modern 
-times. 


Art.  IV.    A  Design Jbr  a  Turnpike  Lodge,  with  Remarks. 
By  Tyro. 


Geometrical  Elemthn  qf  the  Side  From. 


Among  the  various  subjects  enumerated  intended  to  be  treated 
on  in  the  Architectural  Magazinej  I  find  that  of  Road-making. 
Of  late  years,  great  attention  has  been  paid  to  the  formation 
and  improvement  of  our  roads,  and,  I  have  no  doubt,  before  long, 
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if  that  attention  be  continued,   we   shall   have  roads    to  be 
proud  of.     The  only,  means  we  have  of  keeping  them  in  good 
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condition»  is  bgr  Id^f 
ing  a  tax  apoti  tbe 
various  conveyances 
which  traverse  them^ 
and  the  method  of 
raising  this  tax  is,  as 
we  all  know,  that  of 
placing  at  certain  dis- 
tances o^ectors,  and 
erecting  houses  to 
shelter  them  from  tbe 
inclemency  of  the 
weather. 

I  think  I  may  be 
allowed  to  state,  that 
generally  speaking, 
these  houses  form  no 
ornament  to  the  road, 
and  that  they  are  often  venr  unsightly.  For  instance:  f  jtm 
happen  to  be  travelling  a  little  distance  out  of  town,  vou  may 
okierve  with  pleasure  the  regularity  of  the  road,  with  a  neat 
terrace  on  one  side,  and  lofty  bouses  on  tbe  other;  but  proceed- 
ing a  little  farther,  your  eye  will  alight  upon  a  wooden  box 
with  two  wings ;  the  one  containing  a  smoky  chimney,  and  tbe 
other  a  privy.  Now,  if  there  is  no  doing  without  turnpikes 
and  turnpike  lodges,  why  not  erect  something  in  character  with 
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ft.  0  5  10  15  to  a 

the  bouses  on  each  side,  and  not  such  eyesores  as  at  preseat 
diifignre  the  road  ?    In  order  to  accomplish  this,  I  haye  €|v- 
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deayoared  to  set  an  example  through  your  Magazine,  by  sub- 
joining a  plan,  elevations,  and  details,  which,  in  my  opinion, 
would  be  better  adapted  to  the  purpose,  and  would  be  of  very 
little  more  expense. 

Fig.  59.  is  a  plan  for  a  turnpike  house  or  lodge.  The 
room  a  is  ]  5  ft.  6  in.  by  6  ft. ;  one  side  to  be  used  for  depositing 
the  money  and  keeping  the  tickets ;  and  on  the  other  side  there 
being  room  for  a  chair  or  two,  for  the  accommodation  of  any 
person  that  might  be  waiting  for  the  stages. 

The  room  b  is  intended,  m  the  daytime,  for  the  collector  to 
eat  his  meals  in,  and  at  night  as  a  bedroon^  having  a  turn  up 
bedstead;  c  is  a  closet;  d^  a  watercloset. 

JVilmingfm  Square^  Sept.  2.  18S4*.  ' 


Art.  V:  An  Account  of  the  Chain  Bridge  erected  at  the  Hyde% 
Ingatestonet  Essex^  the  Seat  of  John  Dimeyj  Esq.^  F.R.S.  H,S.  Z.S.f 
tfc    CommuDicated  by  Mr.  Disney. 

Having  proposed  to  myself  the  erection  of  a  bridge  over  a 
piece  of  water  in  my  private  grounds,  it  occurred  to  me  that 
one  of  suspension  might  be  constructed  upon  common  chain,  if 
it  were  sufficiently  strong,  and  would,  at  the  same  time,  be  much 
cheaper  than  either  in  wood  or  brick. 

After  consulting  with  some  persons  whose  practical  know- 
ledge of  chains  was  much  greater  than  my  own,  and  having 
calculated,  as  well  as  I  was  able,  the  probable  weight  of  the 
proposed  joists,  flooring,  and  side  pieces,  I  procured  a  proper 
quantity  fit  for  my  purpose,  ready  made,  from  one  of  the  prin- 
cipal dealers  in  London.  The  breadth  of  the  water  is  fifty  feet, 
and,  consequently,  the  suspended  flooring  is  the  same,  and  the 
width  of  the  walk  is  four  feet  By  as  accurate  a  computation 
as  I  could  make,  I  found  the  weight  would  be  from  3  4ths  of  a 
ton  to  a  whole  ton,  making  the  flooring  of  inch-deal  boards, 
and  the  oUier  woodwork  and  parts  of  the  dimensions  stated 
below.  The  suspending  wires  do  not  weigh  more  than  two 
hundred  weight 

The  chain  I  have  used,  I  was  told,  would  support,  in  a  per- 
pendicular direction,  singly,  one  ton  and  a  half.  The  bridge 
complete  is  geometrically  represented  by^.  66.  The  dimen- 
sions of  the  difierent  parts  are  as  follows :  — » 

The  main  chains  (a,  Jig.  60.,  which  is  an  elevation  of  the 
centre  part  of  the  bridge)  weigh  d  lb.  to  the  foot,  and  are 
15  fu  long  each  from  the  places  where  they  join  the  an- 
chorage. 

The  joists  {b,^.  62),  are  of  heart  of  oak,  4  ft  6  in.  long. 
Vol.  IL  — lio.  14.  m 
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,  and  in  substance  three  inches  by  two,  bearing  the  weight  edge^ 
wise.  In  the  under  side  of  these,  two  inches  from  each  end, 
is  a  notch  for  the  purpose  of  receiving  a  stirrup  (in  order  to 
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ke^  it  in  its  place),   in  which  they  rest      These  joists    are 
fifteen  inches  apart. 

Hie  side  pieces  are  at  CjJ^.  62.,  which  exhibits  the  soffit  of 
the  bridge.— The  joists  being  placed  in  their  stirrups,  there  are 
laid  over  them,  and  just  within  them,  four  pieces  of  deal,  3  in» 
by  4iin.  in  substance,  and  12ft.  long  each,  having  notches 
cut  in  the  lower  edges,  at  equal  distances  of  15  in.  to  receive 
the  joist,  which  are  made  fast  to  them  by  a  screw  passing  down- 
ward into  the  joist :  these  I  have  called  side  pieces,  and  their 
use  is  to  keep  the  joists  in  their  places,  and  steady. 

The  suspension  wires  {d^Jig.  60.).  —  The  chains  being  pro- 
perly placed  and  secured,  iron  wires,  d  8ths  of  an  inch  in  diameter, 
of  proper  length,  having  a  hook  turned  at  each  end,  after  the 
manner  of  S  hooks,  were  put  on :  one  end  of  each  wire  is 
hung  upon  a  link  of  the  chain,  and  on  the  other  is  hung  the 
stirrup. 

The  stin-up  {e.  Jig.  60.)  is  made  of  the  same-sized  wire,  witli 
a  loop  or  hook  at  the  top,  and  receives  the  end  of  the  joist  on 
its  flat  side,  falling  into  the  notch  described  before. 

The  anchors  {f,J^»  G*.)^  if  ^^y  may  be  so  called,  are  in  fact 
old  garden*roller  stones,  round  each  of  which  is  a  strong  bar 
of  iron,  17  in.  in  diameter,  and  in  substance  1  in.  square, 
welded  again  to  itself  so  as  to  form  a  ring,  in  which  the  stone 
lies  horizontally.  This  bar  is  brought  out  at  the  length  of  four 
or  five  ieet,  and  turned  into  a  very  strong  hook  at  the  end ;  the 
stone  with  the  hoops  (for  there  are  two  at  each  stone,  being  one 
for  each  diain)  are  buried  in  the  ground  3  ft*  to  4  ft.  deep,  and 
rammed  in,  presenting  above  ground  a  portion  of  the  iron  bar 
and  the  hook.     In  this  figure  A  is  the  ground  line. 

The  chains  (g,  ^.  63.)  are  fastened  to  the  anchorage  by 
means  of  plates  of  iron,  somewhat  similar  to  the  links  of  the 
chains  in  the  large  suspension  bridees.  Two  parallel  plates,  of 
similar  shapes  and  equal  lengths,  with  a  hole  at  the  end  of  each, 
are  placed  one  on  one  side  and  one  on  the  other  of  the  anchor 
hook,  and  a  bolt  as  large  as  the  hook  will  carry,  passed  through 
the  three,  which  are  screwed  close  together  by  a  nut.  A  similar 
bolt  b  run  through  the  other  ends  of  the  parallel  plates,  and, 
the  last  link  of  the  chain  being  placed  between  them,  they  are 
screwed  together  in  the  same  manner.  The  plates  are  10  in. 
lon^  and  1  in.  by  5  8ths  of  an  inch  in  substance. 

Fig.  6B.  is  a  plan  of  the  bridge. 

There  are  two  chains  on  each  side  of  the  bridge,  and  the 
joists  are  hung  alternately,  each  on  two  chains  only.  Thus,  the 
first  joist  hangs  on  the  outside  chain  on  the  left  hand,  and  the 
inside  chain  on  the  right  hand ;  the  next,  on  the  inside  chain  on 
the  left  hand,  and  on  the  outside  chain  on  the  right  hand ;  the 
third  hangs  as  the  first,  the  fourth  as  the  second,  and  so  on;  so 
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that  each  chain  supports  half  the  weight 
of  one  side  of  the  bridge,  and,  conse- 
quently, one  fourth  of  the  whole*  The 
piers  (Jig.  6\,)j  over  which  the  chains 
pass,  are  of  wood,  heart  of  oak,  5  in.  by 
6  in.  in  substance,  and  set  into  the 
ground  2^  ft.  They  are  put  with  their 
tops  leaning  together,  at  such  an  angle 
as  to  make  the  base  of  the  triangle 
half  its  perpendicular  height;  they  are 
braced  together  under  ground,  and 
bolted  together  at  3^  ft.  from  the  sur- 

^  face  of  the  land,  and  also,  again,  imme- 

8  diately  below  where  they  meet.  A  mov- 
able stone  cap  protects  them  and  the 
groove  in  which  the  chains  lie,  from  wet. 
They  have  been  now  in  use  nearly 
two  years,  and  have  not  varied  from 
their  original  position  the  eighth  part 

S  of  an  inch,  as  appears  from  a  mark 
with  a  chisel,  made  when  they  were  first 
put  up. 

When  the  bridge  was  first  erected, 
the  chains  were  brought  in  a  direct 
line  from  the  top  of  the  piers  to  the 

^  anchor-hooks.  But,  then,  the  angles 
formed  by  the  descending  chains  on 
each  side  of  the  piers,  with  the  perpen- 

'^  dicular  axis  of  the  triangle,  were  not 
equal,  and  the  pressure  was  necessarily 
thrown  more  upon  the  inner  post  than 

^  the  other.     To  have  corrected  this  by 

^  lengthening  the  chains  would  have 
made  them  inconveniently  long.  I 
therefore  took  the  bridge  off  the  chains, 
and  placed  an  oaken  stay  (i»^*6l.), 
resting  its  lower  end  on  a  strong  iron 
bracket  (^,  Jig.  61.),  at  the  foot  of  the 
.outer  post,  and  put  it  in  a  direction 
parallel  to  the  inner  post,  making  its 
length  just  sufficient  to  raise  the  cnain 
to  an  angle,  externally,  equal  to  the 
inner  one.  At  the  same  time,  finding 
that  the  vibration  of  the  bridge  was 
very  considerable,  owing  to  the  length 
of  the  suspended  flooring  (which  is 
exactly  fifty  feet),  and  its  great  light«» 
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ness,  I  put  an  additional  stay  on  each  side,  in  one  piece,  48  ft. 
long,  over  tlie  other  four  side  pieces,  and  bolted  them  together ; 
which  has  had  the  effect  of  stiffening  it,  without  adding  much 
to  its  weight,  which  I  conjecture  does  not  now  much  exceed 
a  ton. 

The  beauty  of  the  bridge  is  great ;  and  though  not  absolutely 
necessary,  being  over  a  piece  of  water  in  a  private  pleasure* 
ground,  it  is  very  useful  and  efficient.  The  whole  cost  of  ma* 
terials  and  workmanship  did  but  little  exceed  30/.  This  ac- 
count I  have  put  together,  which,  it  is  feared,  is  much  wanting 
in  technical  or  scientific  accuracy,  to  show  how  easily  and 
cheaply  foot  bridges  of  this  description  may  be  erected ;  and 
of  materials  always  to  be  had.  If  the  posts  which  support 
the  chains,  the  most  perishable  of  all  the  parts,  should  in  ten 
or  fifteen  years  decay,  so  as  to  endanger  the  fabric,  1 02.  in  money 
and  three  days  in  time  would  set  it  up  again. 

Upon  a  rough  estimate,  a  wooden  bridge  of  the  same  span 
would  have  cost  from  80/.  to  100/.  and  a  high  arch  probably 
from  160/.  to  200/. 


Art.  VI.  On  the  Means  adopted  for  securing  certain  decayed  Floor"" 
ing  and  Partitions  at  Apothecaries*  Hall,  Dublin  ;  and  a  Description 
of  the  Metallic  Trusses  used.    By  Robert  Mallet,  Esq. 

I  AM  induced  to  send  vou  the  following  account  of  the  re* 
moval  of  certain  decayed  flooring,  and  the  method,  of  securing 
what  remained,  at  Apothecaries'  Hall  in  this  city  (Dublin ][, 
from  feeling  that,  although  the  work  was  not  one  of  gr^at  ipag- 
nitude,  yet  it  embraced  many  circumstances  in  its  detail  emi- 
nently instructive,  and  fitted  to  draw  forth  the  resources  of  the 
engineer ;  besides  their  being  such  as  may  be  available  in  other 
cases  under  similar  circumstances.  Before  entering  into  any 
detail  of  the  operations,  it  will  be  necessary  briefly  to  describe 
the  field  of  work. 

The  Apothecaries'  Hall  at  Dublin  is  a  large  brick  building, 
constructed  about  the  year  1791.  It  stands  in  line  with  other 
houses  :  those  immediately  adjoining  it  on  either  side  were 
built  previously  to  its  erection  ;  and,  although  a  large  and  a 
public  structure,  it  was  what  the  workmen  call  *^  scamped"  in 
the  execution.  It  is  four  lofty  stories  in  height,  and  has  about 
50  ft.  of  frontage,  by  60  ft.  in  depths 

The  floor  on  the  street  level  is  almost  entirelv  occupied  by 
the  warehouse,  which,  together  with  the  house-hall,  and  a  smalt 
office,  occupies  the  whole  area  of  the  building.  The  street  floor 
is  supported  by  cast-iron  columns ;  antique  pieces  of  work, 
in  the  form  of  octagons,  of  7  in.  in  diameter,  9nd  cast  solid. 
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From  over  these  other  columns  run  up,  which  support  the  sur- 
rounding rallery  and  the  floor  of  the  board  room ;  which,  to- 
gether with  the  staircase  and  some  minor  rooms,  form  the 
second  story  from  the  street.  Immediately  above  this  is  a  bed- 
room floor,  with  various  doors  and  separating  partitions ;  and 
then  the  roof.  I  have  before  said  that  the  adjoining  houses 
were  built  before  the  one  now  in  question ;  and  all  the  advan- 
tages that  could  be  were  taken  of  them  by  the  builders,  to  save 
their  pockets ;  accordingly,  there  is  literally  not  a  wall  in  the 
Apothecaries'  Hall  but  the  front  and  rear  ones,  and  a  small 
portion  of  staircase  that  properly  belongs  to  it.  Both  ends 
are  formed  merely  by  the  party  walls  of  the  adjoining  houses ; 
and  four  very  heavy  stacks  of  chimneys  are  run  up  against 
these  walls,  two  at  each  end,  without  any  bond  or  connection 
whatever  with  them.  All  the  floors,  also,  rest  the  greater  part 
of  their  weight  upon  these  end  walls.  Many  of  the  beams  run 
into  the  piers  of  the  chimneys ;  and  all  the  divisions,  throughout 
the  whole  building,  are  formed  by  partitions,  merely  resting  on 
the  floors,  without  the  slightest  attention  to  the  keeping  of  one 
partition  over  another ;  and  on  one  great  central  partition  of 
the  upper  story  rests  the  roof;  so  that  the  whole  is  one  vast 
cage,  possessing  scarcely  any  stability. 

The  roof  is  formed  in  two  equal  spans,  the  ridges  running 
parallel  to  the  street ;  and  the  abutting  feet  of  the  rafters  in  the 
middle  valley,  resting  on  the  partition  above  alluded  to ;  so  that, 
in  addition  to  their  own  weight,  the  floors  support  one  half  of 
the  weight  of  the  roof,  besides  that  of  the  numerous  partitions 
above  alluded  to. 

The  upper  floor,  that  immediately  over  the  board  room,  was 
the  scene  of  subsequent  operation.  It  had  sunk  in  the  centre 
about  8^  in. ;  the  roof  had  gone  down  along  with  it;  and  thence 
acquiring  a  new  direction,  had  forced  out  the  front  and  rear 
walls,  for  one  story  down  from  the  parapet,  about  S  in.  The 
main  beam  of  the  floor,  which  went  into  the  chimney  piers,  had 
acted  as  a  lever,  and  detached  the  chimney  stacks  from  the  end 
walls  against  which  they  were  built;  while  much  of  the  Ixmrd 
room  ceiling  had  fallen  down. 

The  Incorporated  Body  of  Apothecaries^  consulted  several 
builders,  8cc.,  upon  the  subject,  who  all  recommended  the 
taking  down  of  the  entire  edifice,  and  rebuilding  it.  This  there 
were  many  objections  to ;  when,  at  length,  the  board,  having  heard 
of  our  firm  [John  and  Robert  Mallet,  Dublin]  having  constructed 
some  very  large  metallic  truss-beams  for  Sir  Charles  Coote  of 
Bally  fin,  conceived  that  possibly  something  of  the  sort  might  be 
applicable  here,  and  accordingly  consulted  us.  After  having 
examined  the  circumstances  of  the  case,  we  undertook  to  restore 
the  floor  to  its  original  level,  and  the  roof  along  with  it,  and 
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also  the  walls  to  their  perpendicularity,  if  found  advisable,  with- 
out taking  down  or  disturbing  any  part  of  the  then  existing 
edifice. 

67  Before   proceeding 

to  describe  exactly  the 
condition  of  the  de- 
fective floor,  See,  or 
the  operations  per* 
formed  on  it,  a  sketch 
both  of  it  and  of  the 
story  immediately  be- 
neath it,  viz^  the 
board  room  floor,  will 
be  necessary,  in  order 
to  give  a  clear  idea  of 
both. 

Fig.  67.   represents 
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the  board  room  floor,  in  which  d^  the  board  room,  is  48  ft  by 
SO  ft.     Fig.  68.  is  the  bed-room  floor,  which  had  sdnk  8^  in. 

In  these  figures  the  walls  properly  belonging  to  the  Apothe- 
caries' Hall,  and  the  partitions,  are  shaded  darker  than  the  walls 
of  the  adjoining  houses. 

All  the  stories  have 
compound  flooring  on 
the  upper  floor  (that 
which  had  sunk);  and 
a  main  trussed  girder 
ran  from  a  to  b  {Jig. 
68.);  each  end  being 
inserted  in  the  pier  of 
a  chimney.  Another 
ran  under  the  main 
partition,  from  do  dy 
which  last  partition 
was  also  trussed,  and 
was  that  on  which  the 
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roof  rested.  A  third 
girder  ran,  in  the  line  i»^from  the  staircase  wall  to  the  end 
party  wall :  this  latter,  being  comparatively  short,  stood  fast, 
but  both  the  others  had  gone  down,  attended  with  the  appear- 
ances before  described. 

On  stripping  the  flooring  and  partitions,  neither  the  beam 
a  b  nor  that  under  the  partition  appeared  externally  decayed  ; 
but,  upon  boring,  the  former  was  found  to  have  only  an  exter* 
nal  shell,  of  about  1^  in.  thick,  sound  all  round  it,  while  the 
latter  was  but  very  partially  decayed  in  a  few  places.     The  ap- 
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pearances  of  these  beams,  when  removed  and  opened,  were  sa 
yery  instructive,  that  I  think  it  worth  while  minutely  to  describe 
them. 

The  beams  were  both  of  red  pine  apparently,  but  somewhat 
different  in  appearance  from  the  timber  now  imported  under 
that  name.  They  were  18  in.  square  each,  and  had  been 
trussed  by  splitting  them  in  halves  from  end  to  end,  and  insert- 
ing in  each  two  pieces  of  oak  inclined  to  and  abutting  against 
each  other,  both  halves  being  then  firmly  bolted  together.  I 
should  mention  that  there  was  also  an  iron  key-block,  drawn 
down  by  a  bolt,  between  the  abutting  ends  of  the  oak,  as  in 
J^^  69.  where  a  a  are  the  pieces  of  oak. 


It  Js  to  be  remembered  that  one  of  these  beams  had  its  ends 
inserted  in  the  party  walls,  and  the  other  into  the  chimney 
piers:  the  former  was  comparatively  sound,  and  the  latter 
utterly  decayed. 

On  opening  the  rotten  beam  after  its  removal,  it  was  found 
to  have  become  a  mere  shell,  containing  the  pine  and  oak,  both 
wholly  decayed ;  and  the  space  between  them  completely  filled 
up  by  the  most  florid  specimens  of  the  dry-rot  fungus,  which  had 
even  ramified  into  the  saw  rent,  between  the  two  hsJves  of  the 
pine  beams.  Both  the  oak  and  the  pine  were  quite  dry,  but 
the  former  looked  as  if  it  had  been  inserted  into  the  latter  wet. 

The  ends  of  this  beam  occupied  the  full  breadth  of  the 
chimney  pier  on  each  side,  so  that  they  rested  on  the  pier 
below,  and  then  the  upper  pier  was  built  upon  them.  One  side 
of  the  beam  was  so  close  to  the  grate  at  each  end  as  to  be  quite 
hot  when  first  stripped;  and  it  was  actually  charred  in  one 
place.  Hence,  we  have  a  ready  solution  for  the  rotting  of  one 
beam  and  the  soundness  of  the  other ;  the  longitumnal  cut 
forming  a  fine  conductor  for  the  heated  air  at  first,  and  for  the 
fungus  afterwards,  and  thus  it  was  found  that  the  decay  was 
least  in  the  centre  of  the  beam  where  farthest  from  the  sources 
of  heat. 

In  the  other  beam  the  rot  was  usuaUy  in  the  neighbourhood 
of  the  bolts.  Now,  here  are  many  points  worth  attention  :  first, 
we  see  the  importance  of  keeping  timbers  as  iar  from  sources  of 
artificial  heat  as  possible,  independently  of  all  danger  from 
ignition ;  secondly,  we  find  the  decay  spreading  from  the  inside^ 
which  would  seem  to  indicate  some  specific  action  between  the 
oak  and  the  pine,  engendering  the  fungus,  which  adhered  indis* 
criminately  to  both ;  and,  lastly,  we  see  that  longitudinal  saw* 
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cuts,  wherever  it  is  possible,  should  be  avoided,  as  forming  con- 
ductors for  decay. 

The  floor  which  these  beams  supported  was  of  that  kind 
called  naked  flooring,  consisting  of  the  girders  before  described, 
binding  joists,  common  and  ceiling  joists,  and  flooring  boards  ; 

all  of  which,  with  the  foregoing  ex- 
ceptions, were  sound.  To  remove  the 
girder,  forming  part  of  the  partition 
on  which  the  roof  rested,  seemed  un- 
necessary ;  but  it  was  determined  to 
take  away  the  other  one,  viz.,  that  at 
a  bf  Jig.  68.  Accordingly,  all  the 
ceiling  was  broached  down  ;  the  floor 
on  either  side  of  the  girder  a  b  was 
shored  up  from  the  very  bottom,  and 
also  under  the  main  partitions.  Each 
chimney  pier  was  needled  up,  and 
removed  from  above  the  ends  of  the 
rotten  girder,  as  shown  in^5.  70.  and 
71.  lnjf%.  70,  h  is  the  girder. 
A  hole,  9  in.  by  7  in.,  was  cut  very  carefully  through  the 
pier  i  Xfig.  7l.)>  and  a  similar  one  through  the  other  pier: 
through  both  a  piece  of  oak  was  put,  bearing  on  the  lower  side 


t 
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of  the  pier  i,  upon  a  piece  of  thick  boiler  plate  bedded  ifi 
Roman  cement,  and  on  the  upper  side  against  a  similar  plate, 
under  the  piers  to  be  removed.  It  was  then  wedged  up  from  an 
ofiset  in  the  front  wall  (k\  below  the  level  of  the  leaning  part ; 
and,  finally,  the  piers  at  each  end  of  the  girder  were  removed. 
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All  the  binding  joists  were  next  cut  through,  within  about 
3  in.  of  where  they  were  notched  into  the  sides  of  the  girder; 
and,  finally,  the  girder  itself  was  sawn  into  four  lengths, 
and  removed  piecemeal.  The  next  operation  was  to  re- 
build the  chimney  piers  that  had  been  removed,  upon  two 
boxes  or  cases  of  cast  iron,  into  which  the  ends  of  the  new 
ffirder  might  be  inserted,  without  being  touched  or  borne  upon 
by  the  masonry,  while  the  latter  should  be  sustained  by  the 
castings  solely :  this  was  done  with  Roman  cement.  As  each 
chimney  had  parted  off  about  1^  in.  from  the  party  wall 
against  which  the  chimneys  had  been  built,  a  bolt,  1  in.  dia- 
meter, with  a  wide  washer,  was  passed  through  both,  previously 
to  the  removal  of  the  needle,  and  the  space  between  was  filled 
in  with  concrete,  the  dust  being  previously  blown  out,  and  the 
sides  well  wet. 

The  new  girder  was  meanwhile  prepared ;  and  as,  from  the 
very  unstable  state  of  the  whole  house,  the  setting  it  in  of  one 
piece  would  have  been  hazardous,  it  was  built  up  in  four  pieces, 
in  situ,  with  such  a  wrought-iron  truss  applied  as  should  be 
sufficient  to  bring  up  the  floor  to  a  level,  when  the  junction  of 
the  binding  joists  should  be  made  good  with  it. 

The  following  was  the  mode  of  trussing  employed  :  — 

Fig.  72.  is  a  general  side  view  of  a  girder  trussed  in  the  way 
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I  am  about  to  describe,  built  in  four  pieces  and  seen  on  the 
top  side,  as  in^.  7S.:  the  longer  pieces  are  S5  ft,  and  the 
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shorter  pieces  15  ft.  in  length.     Each  end  of  the  beam  is  em- 
braced by  a  cast-iron  shoe  (m.  Jig.  72.),  seen  more  at  large  in 
Jlgs.7^.  and  75.:  through  the  upper  angle  of  this  shoe  a  cylin- 
drical hole  is  cast, 
into  which  a  cross 
i  2J  in.  bolt  (a,  in j'^^. 
75.) is  inserted,  pro- 
jecting   sufficiently 
on  each  side  to  be 
embraced    by    the 
eyes,  at  the  ends  of 

the  truss  or  bars  (which  are  eadi  1^  in. 
round)  on  both  sides.    In  ^.  74'.,  c  shows 
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a  part  of  the  end  of  the  beam. 
Another  casting  (n,  in  ^, 
72.)  is  seen  more  at  large  in 
Jgs.  76,  77,  and  78b  In  Jg. 
76.,  d  shows  the  centre  part 
of  the  beam :  in  J^.  77.  the 
centre  part  of  the  beam, 
15  in.  by  15  in.,  is  seen  at  e ; 
f\s  the  cast-iron  jaw,g  is  the 
2|  in.  bolt,  and  h  a  rim  of  iron  7  8ths  of  an  inch  square. 
In  Jig.  78.  part  of  the  bottom  of  the  beam  is  shown  at  1 1.  This 
casting  forms  a  sole  plate,  which  lies  against  the  bottom  of  the 
beam,  in  the  centre  of  its  length,  and  it  has  a  cast-iron  jaw  (^  in 
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^.  77.)  on  each  side,  serving  more  efiectually  to  embrace  the 
timber.  A  |  in.  bolt  (jj^  injig.  77.)  passes  through  the  centre 
of  this  casting,  and  vertically  through  the  beam,  to  retain 
it  in  its  place,  until  the  tension  bars  are  drawn  up.  Against 
this  casting,  in  two  semicylindrical  seats,  lie  two  cross  bolts, 
equal  in  size  to  those  in  the  end  shoes,  which  bolts  are  both 
embraced  by  eyes  from  the  tension  bar  ends,  and  are  secured 
together  by  link  joints,  as  is  sufficiently  obvious  from  the  figures, 
without  farther  explanation. 
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It  is  seen  from  Jig.  72.  that  there  are  two  tension  bars  on  each 
side  of  the  beam, inclined  to  each  other  at  an  obtuse  angle; 
and  each  of  these  consists  of  two  lengths,  each  having  an  eye 
as  before  described  at  one  extremity,  and  a  screw  at  the  other. 
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80 
'^^  ^VH^  /r^^6     These  screws,  as  opposed 

to  each  other,  are  alter- 
nately right  and  left  hand- 
ed, and  are  united  by  the 
compound  nut,  shown  in 
J^s.  79.  to  82,  In  the 
Jigs.  81.  and  82.  o  is  the 
^ — P^^^  J,  end   of  a  portion   of  one 

B  @  B  «»*'  '^^u:^^ 

*  cut  upon  it;  /I  is  a  similar 

end  of  another  tension  bar  with  a  left-handed  screw  upon  it. 
The  large  nut  q  is  chambered  in  the  centre,  as  shown  in  the 
section  (^.  79.)9  and  has  a  right-handed  female  screw  at  one 
end,  and  a  left-handed  one  at  the  other :  thus,  it  is  obvious  that, 
the  ends  o  and  j9  {J^.  81.)  being  just  entered  into  it,  by  turning  the 
nut  one  way  or  the  other,  the  screws  will  advance  to  or  recede 
from  each  other;  r  and  5,  in^.  82.,  are  two  loose-set  nuts,  to 
prevent  the  possibility  of  the  main  nut  running  back  by  any 
continued  vibration  of  the  beam  or  floor;  /,  in^.  80.,  is  the 
end  of  the  nut.  There  are  four  of  these  compound  nuts  on  the 
whole  beam,  two  of  which  are  shown  at  u  and  v^  in  J^,  72. 

This  is  a  sufficient  description  of  the  various  parts  of  the 
beam.  Now,  it  is  obvious,  without  entering  minutely  into  the 
theory  of  its  action,  that,  as  the  beam  itself  affords  a  firm  resist- 
ance to  the  approach  of  the  extremities  of  the  tension  bars,  and 
aa  they  are  inclined  at  an  angle  to  each  salient  towards  the 
bottom  of  the  beam,  on  shortening  them  by  means  of  the 
nuts,  the  forces  in.  the  direction  of  the  bars  will  be  resolved  into 
one,  contained  within  their  angle  of  inclination ;  that,  as  the 
strains  upon  all  the  bars  are  equal,  the  resultant  will  bisect 
this  angle,  and  be  parallel  to  the  plane  in  which  the  bars  lie ; 
and  that,  therefore,  when  the  beam  is  horizontal,  this  resultant 
will  be  vertical,  and  will  consequently  have  a  tendency  to  curve 
it  upwards. 

It  is  also  obvious  that,  from  the  position  of  the  extreme  cross 
bolts,  the  beam  is  exposed  to  more  transverse  strains  than  one ; 
which,  however,  is  unimportant  for  girders  under  50  ft.  or 
60  ft:,  in  length,  and  may  be  neutralised,  for  those  which  are 
longer,  by  a  particular  disposition  of  the  tension  bars. 

Fig.  83.  shows  the  method  adopted  for  securing  the  binding 
joists  to  the  girder  when  trussed ;  u?  is  a  s^die  of  cast  iron 
dropped  over  the  top  of  the  beam.  Under  each  binding  joist, 
a  wrought-iron  stirrup  {x)  is  placed  (as  shown  in  the  end  view 
^.  84?.),  which  is  cottered  up  at  yy  in  J%.  83.  When  all  was 
brought  to  a  proper  bearing,  the  wedges  z  z  were  driven  between 
the  ends  of  the  binding  joists  and  the  sides  of  the  girder,  and 
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the  flooring  was  laid  down.     The  flooring-boards,  &c.,  and  the 
girder  (15  in.  by  15  in.),  are  seen  in  the  section  fig.  83. 

84  So  far  for  the  first  operation.     We  now  come  to 

S"k      the  methods  adopted  for  securing  the  main  parti- 
F"*  tion,  &c. 
Fig\  85.  represents  the  whole  partition  stripped. 
The  upper  and  lower  beams  were  both  trussed  with 
1  oak,  as  before  shown ;  the  roof  rested  upon  the 
' ^ —  upper  beam  {c) ;  and  the  partition  itself  was  trussed: 

notwithstanding  which,  the  whole  had  sunk  about  three  inches, 
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owing  to  the  decay  of  the  lower  beam  {d) ;  and  the  joints  of  the 
truss  nad,  therefore,  opened  in  various  places. 

Fig.  86.  shows  the  same  partition  with  the  wrought- iron  truss 
{a  b)  applied  to  it,  and  brought  up  thereby.     The  studding  of 
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the  partition  is  left  out  in  this  figure,  and  the  truss  framing 
alone  shown,  together  with  the  wrought-iron  truss,  to  prevent 
confusion.  Each  end  of  the  lower  beam  (d)  was  built  about 
20  in.  into  the  masonry  of  the  end  wails,  and  was  found  con- 
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siderably  decayed ;  while,  by  the  subsidation  of  the  partitions, 
the  walls  e  e  had  become  somewhat  disturbed.  Part  of  these 
walls  was,  therefore,  removed  for  two  or  three  feet  round  each 
end  of  the  lower  beam,  and  rebuilt  with  Roman  cement ;  the 
decayed  portions  of  the  beam  being  cut  away  as  far  as  possible, 
and  the  remivining  portions  well  soaked  in  a  saturated  solution 
of  corrosive  sublimate. 

The  masonry  having  been  rebuilt  up  to  the  level  of  the  top 
of  the  beam  {d)  at  each  end,  a  strong 
cast-iron  compound  socket  (a  a,  shown 
more  at  large  in  ^s.  87,  88,  and  89.) 
was  laid  upon  it,  and  the  masonry  was 
then  continued  up.  These  sockets  were 
prepared  to  receive  two  ribs  of 
wrought  iron  {Ji  inj^.  87.),  4t  in.  wide 
1    '         '-^t  by  1  m.  thick,  made  of  common  rolled 

T^^"""""j >  bars,  one  of  which  runs  in  the  arch  ^, 

j-|         ^         I  I  at  each  side  of  the  partition,  and  comes 

"~l  I  in  close  contact  with  it     The  sockets 

-r^- ■ ?  (a  a)  are  also  prepared  to  receive  the 

heads  of  two  l^in.  round  wrought- 
iron  tension  bars  (A,  forming  the  chord  line  of  the  arch),  which 
lie  along  the  upper  side  of  the  lower  beam  of  the  partition  (</), 

and  close  to  each  side  of  the 
tie  beam  of  the  partition  truss : 
the  ends  of  these  are  shown  in 
section  at  A,  in^.  88.  It  will 
be  perceived  that  there  are  thus 
two  complete  arches,  one  on 
each  side  of  the  partition,  which 
are  united  so  as  to  form  one. 
Each  of  these  arches  is  made 
in  two  equal  lengths,  and  the 
four  halves  of  the  two  arches 
all  unite  in  the  crown  by  a  cast- 
-  inff  (6,  Jig.  86.),  shown  more  at 
large  in  ^5.  89*  and  90.  From  this  compound  arch,  at  nearly 
equal  intervals  of  about  three  feet,  vertical  suspending  rods  (f  i) 

drop  in  the  centre  of  the  thickness  of  the 
partition,  and  are  passed  through  holes 
bored  for  them  in  the  lower  beam,  against 
the  under  side  of  which  they  are  cot- 
I  tered  fast,  as  shown  in  jSgs.  91.  and  92. 
The  centre  uniting  piece  (which  is  shown 
in  profile  in  ^.  89.  and  in  plan  in 
Jig.  90.)  has  a  square  socket  for  the 
central  suspending  rod,  into  which  the 
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latter  is  cottered;    all  die  other 
suspending^  rods  are  made  fast  to 
the  arch  by  a  broad  strap  link, 
passed  over  a  cross  bolt,  as  shown 
in  Jigs.  9S.  and  94. 
These  cross  bolts  also  serve  to  unite  both  arches  firmly 
throughout;  besides  which,  they  were  marked  in  their  places, 
and  bored,  in  order  to  be  spiked  to  every 
stud  and  upright,  &c.,  that  they  inter- 
sected, so  as  to  have  a  complete  grasp 
of  the  partition  from  end  to  end ;  but 
this  spiking  was  not  performed  until  the 
partition  had  been  all  brought  up  straight, 
for  obviocrs  reasons. 

From  this  arrangement  it  will  be 
perceived  that  the  iron  truss,  or  arch  of  suspension,  is  sup- 
ported firmly  at  its  ends  in  the  vertical,  by  the  solid  masonry 
of  th^  walls,  and  that  all  lateral  thrust  upon  the  latter  is  re- 
92       moved  by  the  tension  bars  in  the  chord 

of  the  arch.     It  is  also  obvious  that  the 

[  arch  is  prevented  from  yielding  sidewise 
'  by  the  stiflness  of  the  trussed  partition 
itself,  to  which  it  was  abundantly  suf- 
ficient; it,  therefore,  is  capable  of  resist- 
ing the  force  necessary  to  be  applied  to 
all  the  suspending  rods,  to  bring  up  the 
whole  partition,  which  it  did  eflectually. 

The  end  castings,  or  skew  backs  {a  a,  J^.  86.),  were  kept 
about  three  fourths  of  an  inch  clear  of  the  lower  beam  above 
them,  and  an  air  space  was 
left  in  the  masonry  behind 
and  at  each  side  of  them. 
I  should  have  mentioned, 
that  the  same  was  done 
with  the  new  girder,  which 
was  put  in ;  and,  as  it  was 
so  near  the  fireplaces, 
means  were  taken  to  esta- 
blish and  preserve  a  current  of  air  always  through  the  cast-iron 
sockets  in  which  the  ends  rest. 

As  soon  as  the  pardtion  was  brought  up,  and  all  found  right, 
the  arches  were  spiked  to  all  the  uprights,  &c. ;  the  ironwork 
was  well  painted,  and  the  plastering  laid  on.  The  ceiling  also 
of  the  board  room  was  begun;  but^  owing  to  the  projection  of 
the  centre  links  of  the  trussed  girder  (J%.  78.),  and  of  the 
bottom  eAds  of  the  suspending  rods,  it  was  found  necessary  to 
fur  down  the  ceiling  joists  about  2^  in.,  and  also  to  give  the 
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central  ornament  rather  a  greater  relief  than  woold  have  been 
ordinarily  necessary;  but  not  such  as  was  in  any  degree  nn- 
pleasing :  these  were  all  the  alterations  in  the  ceiling  consequent 
upon  the  trusses. 

When  the  partition  was  brought  up,  it  was  seen  that  the  roof 
necessarily  went  up  too;  and  as  its  subsidation  had  caused  the 
front  wall  to  lean  out,  there  was  danger  that  any  alteration  in 
the  position  of  the  roof  miffht  send  it  out  entirely :  it  was,  there- 
fore, stitched  by  eight  bars  of  1^  in.  round  iron,  passing 
through  the  wall  plate,  and  cottered  over  large  cast-iron  oma* 
mental  washers  outside  the  wall,  to  the  upper  beam  (<rr, 
j%.  86.)  of  the  partition ;  and,  lest  this  should  yield  at  all  by 
bending  sidewise,  two  bars  were  passed  from  it,  dividing  it  into 
three  equal  segments,  through  the  rear  wall,  and  these  were  made 
£ut  in  a  similar  way.  These  bars  passed  above  and  lay  on  the 
ceilings  of  the  upper  rooms.  All  this  caused  but  litde  disturbance 
in  the  roof  or  covering.  The  floor  of  the  back  rooms,  sup- 
ported on  the  rear  beam,  had  not  sunk.  This  beam  was  much 
shorter  than  the  others ;  and,  on  examination,  we  found  that  it 
was  not  trussed  at  all,  nor  decayed,  although  one  of  its  ends 
went  into  a  chimney  pier;  thus  corroborating  the  conclusion 
that  the  oak  trusses  had  been  placed  in  the  others  wet,  and 
that  this  circumstance,  together  with  the  heat,  had  been  the 
cause  of  the  decay. 

The  whole  of  the  work  was  completed  in  about  six  weeks, 
and  cost  under  300/1,  exclusive  of  the  board  room  ceiling. 

When  finished,  the  floors  were  exceedingly  stifle,  and  they 
have  continued  so  ever  since,  without  yielding  in  the  least ;  it 
may,  therefore,  be  pronounced  that  what  was  done  was  probably 
as  good  and  economical  a  mode  of  procedure  as  could  have  been 
adopted. 

The  mode  of  trussing  girders  here  described  I  recommend  for 
general  adoption,  having  used  it  in  numerous  instances  and  for 
various  spans,  with  penect  success.  Not  long  since,  we  drew 
up  the  ceiling  of  a  very  large  library,  which  had  sunk  some 
inches,  by  means  of  this  mode  of  trussing.  The  ceiling,  which 
was  highly  enriched,  was  uninjured  by  me  operation ;  but,  so 
incredulous  was  the  architect  in  this  case,  that  one  of  our  fore- 
men, who  superintended  the  execution  of  the  work,  actually 
performed  the  hazardous  feat,  after  the  ceiling  had  been  raised, 
of  lowering  it  down  again  to  its  original  level,  and  then  bringing 
it  up  straight,  to  satisfy  him  that  it  could  be  done.  The  details 
of  this,  if  you  think  proper,  I  may  perhaps  send  you,  at  some 
future  time.     [We  shall  be  most  happy  to  receive  them.] 

The  other  truss  is  not  so  generally  applicable ;  but  I  imagine, 
in  most  cases  of  large  and  heavy  partitions,  that  they  would  be 
more  economically  trussed  by  a  modification  of  it  than  by  a 
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huge  framework  of  timber.  When  the  partition  is  very  large, 
wrought-iron  bars  are  unfit,  and  in  such  cases  castings  may  be 
substituted;  but,  for  moderate  spans,  wrought-iron  flat  bars 
possess  the  great  advantage  that  they  may  be  readily  bent  to 
any  curve  by  being  applied  to  a  cast-iron  mould  when  heated  in 
a  boiler-maker's  oven, 

Where  the  upper  beam  of  a  heavy  trussed  partition  remains 

rand  sound,  but 
lower  one  has 
failed,  and  the  par* 
tition  has,  therefore, 
parted  from  the  up- 
per one,  perhaps  a 
suspension  chain, 
made  fast  to  the  ex- 
tremities of  the  up- 
per beam  with  ver- 
tical rods  to  the  lower  one,  would  be  the  most  economical 
construction,  as  in  J^.  95.  This  mode,  however,  cannot  be 
adopted  when  there  are  doors  or  other  large  openings  in  the 
partition. 

This  notice  is  over  long  for  the  subject ;  but  it  must  be  re- 
membered  that  practical   information  in  detail,  which    is  the 
most  valuable  of  any  to  the  practician,  can  only  be  given  by 
minute  and  often  prolix  description. 
Capel  Street,  DuUin,  1834- 


Art.  VII.    A  Description  of  an  Egyptian  Oven. 
By  Mashdoud  Mohandez. 

The  following  is  the  description  of  a  private  oven,  as  public 
ovens  in  Egypt  are  not  so  numerous  in  proportion  as  they  are  in 
England.  In  villages  and  small  towns,  scarcely  a  public  oven  i$ 
to  be  found,  except  in  those  places  which  are  most  frequently 
visited  by  travellers,  and  where  the  influx  of  strangers  is  greater 
than  could  be  well  provided  for  by  the  inhabitants. 

Fig.  96.  represents  a  private  oven;^.  98.  is  a  section  of  the 
!same ;  and  Jig.  97.  is  the  arssoj  or  oven  plate :  see  a,  in  j%.  98^ 
which  represents  the  same  plate.  This  plate  is  generally  about 
5  ft.  in  diameter,  and  3  in.  thick;  it  is  made  thicker  at  the  margin, 
and  curved  inside,  next  to  the  arch  b.  The  place  left  at  c  is  for 
the  fuel ;  to  complete  the  aperture  necessary  for  which,  a  part  of 
the  oven  wall  is  also  left  out  opposite  c.  The  aperture  is  always 
on  the  left-hand  side,  and  the  ashes  fall  in  the  direction  of  thie 
dotted  line  at  d.  The  oven  is  built  with  bricks. 
•     Vol.  11.  — No.  U.  n 
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After  the  arssa  is  pnt  in  its  place,  as  it  is  at  a  in^.  98.,  and 
the  circular  arch  e  is  built)  then  the  wall  /J'  may  likewise  be 
raised ;  when  that  is  done^  die  places  at  g  gf  and  aU  around  the 
arch,  are  filled  up  with  small  stones,  broken  bricks,  &c^  till 
about  1^  in.  from  the  top,  and  that  is  finished  up  to  the  liqe  h 
with  soil,  hemp  dust,  and  ashes,  all  mixed  together  with  water, 
dll  the  nlixture  gets  hold  and  makes  a  strong  cement  The 
mouth  of  the  oven  is  A  in  J%.  96.,  and  i  is  the  ash-pit  The 
arssa,  or  oven-plate,  is  the  most  important  part  of  the  whole, 
and  its  oomposidon  is  as  follows :  —  The  broken  earthenwares, 
as  old  pots,  &c.,  are  gathered  together,  generally  by  old  women, 
who  then  lake  a  stone,  about  18  in.  square,  and  with  it  and  a 
mallet  reduce  the  earthenware  to  what  they  term  bmmra^  or 
powder;  with  this  they  mix  about  one  third  of  the  best  soiU  and 
some  hemp  dust,  in  pieces  a  quarter  of  an  inch  long.  These 
materials  are  mixed  with  water,  after  which  the  workmen  take  a 
piece  of  wood  about  4  ft.  long,  8  in.  by  4  in.,  and  rounded  at  one 
end  for  the  hand !  with  this  they  beat  the  composition  until  it 
becomes  tough ;  when  so,  it  is  fit  to  be  worked;  they  then  spread 
the  ground  over  with  ashes,  Bnd  on  Ae  same  make  the  arssa. 
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When  this  plate  is  fixed  in  the  oven,  and  is  fit  for  burning,  it  is 
charged  first  with  the  common  fuel,  viz.,  cotton  trees,  straw, 
&c*&c«;  and  after  the  fire  gets  up  well,  they  charge  the  oven 
with  animal  bones  until  the  arssa  is  thoroughly  burnt.  I  have 
seen  this  done  in  our  own  house,  and  in  several  other  places,  but 
never  did  I  know  the  reason  why  animal  bones  are  always  made 
use  of  in  burning  the  arssa*  When  the  arssa  is  thoroughly 
bum^  the  oven  is  cleansed  out,  and  is  then  fit  for  use. 

The  mouth  of  the  oven  is  very  low,  consequently  the  women, 
when  baking,  always  sit  opposite  to  it  This  is  a  very  unpleasant 
situation,  as  the  oven  has  no  chimney  to  it,  and  all  the  smoke 
finds  its  way  out  of  the  mouth. 

Norwickf  December  28.  1834. 


Art.  VIII.     Hints  on  the  Prevention  of  Vermin. 
By  John  Milne,  Esq. 

The  aliment  of  mice  and  rats  consists  of  nearly  equal  food  and 
water.     In  farmeries  the  first  cannot  be  withheld,  but  the  latter 

may^  All  drains  should  be  made  of 
close*jointed  stone,  or  of  bricks,  with 
properly  constructed  air  traps;  see 
J^.  99.,  in  which  a  is  a  stone  which 
*  is  made  to  lift  up  to  clean  out  the 
earth  or  other  matter  from  the  trap. 
Roof  gutters,  if  any,  should  be  made 
as  inaccessible  as  possible ;  water  troughs  decidedly  so.  This 
is  easily  done.  Project  a  wooden  fillet  or  frame  all  round  within 
the  trough,  making  it  project  3  in.  or  thereabouts  into  the  trough, 
.  and  keep  die  surrace  of  the  water  about  3  in.  below  the  frame. 
By  this  method  no  rat  of  the  ordinary  size  can  get  a  drop. 

To  prevent  them  from  getting  up  into  the  roof;  let  a  flag- 
stone be  projected  over  each  of  the  interior  angles.  No  wails, 
especially  of  dry  stone,  should  be  allowed  near  the  buildings ; 
or,  at  least,  to  come  in  contact  with  them  near  the  level  of  the 
walls. 
Jameis  Square^  Edinbrtrghj  January^  1835. 


Art.  IX.     Architectural  Maxim. 


When  the  first  impression  made  by  a  building  is  of  an  un- 
decided character,  so  that  we  feel  at  a  loss  what  to  sa^  of  it, 
the  presumption  is,  that  it  is  bad.  There  is  evidently,  m  such 
a  case,  a  want  of  unity  of  effect,  and  of  decision  of  expression, 
which  always  accompany  real  beauty. 
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ULEVIEWS. 

Art.  I.  A  Letter  to  the  Right  Hon.  Sir  Robert  Peel,  Bari.,  M.P.y 
on  the  Expedience  of  a  better  System  of  Control  over  Buildings 
erected  af  the  public  Expense;  and  on  the  Subject  of  rebuilding  the 
Houses  of  Parliament,  By  Lieutenant-Colonel  the  Hon.  Sir  Ed- 
ward CusT.    Pamphlet,  8vo,  18  pages.    London,  1835. 

»  With  almost  every  opinion  expressed  in  this  pamphlet  we 
entirely  agree ;  since  its  great  object  is  to  advocate  a  free  com- 
.petition  for  the  authorship  of  designs  for  public  buildings*  We 
are  not  quite  sure,  indeed,  that  the  writer  of  the  letter  would  go 
to  the  extent  which  we  think  desirable;  for  we  would  not  only 
allow  all  architects  whatever  to  compete  for  giving  a  design  for  a 
public  building ;  but,  in  the  examination  of  the  designs  given  in 
by  a  committee,  we  would  have  all  their  different  merits  or  de- 
merits discussed  in  public,  and  reported  in  the  newspapers*  The 
designs  themselves  we  would  have  exhibited  in  an  apartment 
open,  at  all  reasonable  times,  to  public  inspection.  We  think 
the  principle  of  entire  publicity  should  be  applied  to  every  mode 
.of  employing  the  public  money.  The  public,  who  pay,  have 
surely  a  right  to  determine  what  they  will  pay  for ;  otherwise, 
what  is  the  meaning  of  a  representative  government  ?  Perhaps, 
in  the  commencement  of  a  line  of  proceedings  so  entirely  new, 
some  errors  might  be  committed  at  first ;  but  the  very  cause  of 
those  errors  would  lead  to  their  correction ;  would  lead  not  only 
tp'tlie  improvement  of  our  public  buildings,  but  to  a  difiusion  of 
knowledge,  in  matters  of  taste,  as  generally  as  the  publication  of 
the  discussions  in  parliament  has  led  to  a  difiusion  of  political 
Icnowledge. 

'  Having  stated  thus  much,  we  shall  now  allow  the  author  of  the 
•letter  to  speak  for  himself;  most  heartily  recommending  his  ar- 
guments to  the  consideration  of  our  readers,  and  more  especially 
to  such  of  them  as  are  in  parliament. 

'*'A6  an  amateur,  delighting  in  the  pursuit  of  architecture  beyond  the  other 
'elegant  arts,  m;^  attention  ha$  been  long  directed  to  the  extraordinary  dis- 
•parity  which  exists  between  our  national  advance  in  this  art  and  that  of  other 
countries,  as  displayed  in  the  recent  public  buildings  of  London  and  in  thoae 
of  their  capital  cities ;  nor,  indeed,  will  the  comparison  be  improTed,  if  it  be 
extended  to  the  works  which  have  been  constructed  under  private  manage- 
ment both  in  this  dty  and  the  country.  I  have  not  hesitated  to  raise  my 
feeble  voice,  both  in  Parliament  and  out  of  it,  against  the  system  which  has 
led  to  this  result.  Had  my  abilities  been  equal  to  my  zeal,  the  public  would 
have  been  spared  all  the  mortification  that  has  been  experienced  about  Buck- 
.ingham  House,  and  perhaps  might  have  been  benefited  in '  regard  to  the 
^National  (Gallery. 

*'  A  rumour  is  in  circulation  that  an  architect  has  been  already  directed  to 
prepare  plans;  that  he  has  been,  in  fact,  appointed  to  the  duty  of  building  a 
jiew  House  of  Parliament.  I  hone  this  is  not  so.  1  will  take  the  Uberty  of 
speaking  of  that  eminent  individual  with  the  freedom  that  is  permitted  towards 
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a  known  public  character.  I  do  not  think  the  8electk>n  will  give  satis&ction. 
i  doubt  whether  the  poverty  of  his  taste  is  counterbalanced  even  by  his  other 
professional  acquirements,  and  by  the  unimpeached  respectability  of  his  cha* 
vacter.  But  my  business  is  not  with  individuals.  I  object  to  any  appoint- 
ment that  is  not  accompanied  with  some  avowed  responsibility  in  the  party 
makine  the  selection ;  and,  further,  to  any  appointment  without  some  avowed 
contrm  over  the  course  of  his  proceeding.  This  has  been  the  vice  of  the  old 
system :  under  the  Board  of  Works,  eacn  architect  had,  by  an  assumed  right, 
a  claim  to  employment  over  a  particular  district,  without  admitting  of  any 
interference.  The  Commissioners  of  Woods  and  Forests  are  now  supposed 
to  have  the  appointment  and  control,  yet  their  responsibility  on  this  heiaui  has 
not  as  yet  been  acknowledged  by  them,  and  certainly  has  not  appeared  to  be 
of  much  avail  over  the  architect  in  the  progress  of  his  work.  No  one  can 
say  that  the  experience  of  the  past  would  justly  bear  out  the  inference,  that 
the  system  under  which  the  public  buildings  have  been  erected  of  late  years 
has  been  a  happy  one.  I  may  almost  assert,  that  all  the  public  buildings  of 
the  last  half  century  have  been  behind  the  avexage  architectural  talent  of 
their  day ;  and  this,  as  it  appears  to  me,  is  manifestly  because  the  employ- 
ment  has  been  consigned  to  professional  men,  whose  distinction  has  been,  in  a 
principal  degree,  the  reputation  of  a  former  day,  and  who  continue  to  be 
employed  rather  for  their  experience  &s  respectable  men  and  practical  builders, 
than  for  the  popularity  of  their  taste  and  abilities;  men,  wnom  the  very  cir- 
cumstances of  their  position  have  already  made  mannerists,  and  induced  to 
despise  the  altering  taste  of  the  times.  It  is  very  true  that,  in  matters  not 
connected  with  the  imagination,  the  world  is  disposed  to  be  led  by  the  expe- 
rience of  a  well-known  name ;  but  in  matters  of  taste  it  is  not  necessary  tnat 
we  should  be  eternally  bound  to  the  senior  of  his  day.  The  most  eminent 
statesman  of  any  time  cannot  venture  to  set  at  defiance  all  public  opinion : 
but  the  artbt  wno  imagines  himself  placed  above  his  compeers,  assumes  a 
claim  to  direct  exclusively  a  mystery,  which  not  even  one  of  his  own  craft, 
much  less  an  amateur  or  one  of  the  public,  can  presume  to  gainsay  or  control. 
A  painter  or  a  sculptor,  a  merchant  or  a  retail  dealer,  must  condescend  td 
suit  his  article  to  the  market ;  but  the  leading  architects  of  our  times  have 
aspired  to  bend  the  public  to  their  fancy,  and  haughtily  refuse  any  obedience 
to  the  spirit  of  the  age.  In  proof  of  this  assertion,  I  could  point  to  the 
New  Courts  of  Law  and  Buckingham  Palace,  as  admitted  and  most  glaring 
instances  of  the  position  I  am  stating. 

**  It  would  be  ungracious  to  living  architects  (many  of  them  individuals  of 
the  highest  respectability)  to  enter  here  into  a  detuled  criticism  of  their 
works,  in  order  to  prove  the  points  to  which  I  may  allude  in  passing;  nor  do 
I  desire  to  reflect  upon  the  whole  profession  in  any  thing  that  I  state.  I 
firmly  believe  that  there  is  abundance  of  native  talent,  if  it  were  brought  for.« 
ward.  I  have  the  firm  confidence  in  my  own  mind  of  the  extent  of  our  na^ 
tional  ability  in  this  department  of  art ;  but  I  would  ask  any  travelled  man 
who  has  not  been  farther  even  than  France  or  Germany,  whether,  upon  hia 
return  to  London  from  Paris,  Berlin,  Brunswick,  or  Munich,  the  appearance 
of  our  new  public  buildings  has  satisfied  him ;  and  whether  he  does  not  feel 
bumlKated  at  the  idea  that  we  should  appear  to  be  so  surpassed  in  them,  whilst 
be  may  assuredly  know  that  we  have  men  in  the  profession  capable  of  com- 
peting with  any  foreign  architect  ?  The  imaginary  traveller,  whose  opinions 
we  have  of  late  years  so  often  heard  quoted,  would  doubtless  conclude,  from 
our  Metropolitan  architecture,  that  the  stock-in-trade  of  a  British  architect 
consisted  of  a  few  columns  of  each  of  the  five  different  ordere,  of  which  he 
invariably  disposes  about  one  half  in  the  centre,  and  then  divides  the  re- 
mainder between  the  two  flanks  of  his  building.  The  extent  to  which  his 
imagination  appears  to  soar  is,  as  to  the  disposal  of  the  masonry  which  is 
requisite  to  carry  his  bdikline  to  a  certain  height ;  and  this  would  appear  al- 
ways to  be  settied  by  some  fatal  rule  which  cramps  its  elevation.  He  some-* 
times  will  place  the  nequired  mass  below  his  columns,  as  at  Buekingham^ 
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House ;  sometimes  above  them,  ss  at  the  Board  of  Trade ;  and  soraetimefl^ 
vitfa  ^eater  impartMdity»  it  is  divided  Imlf  below  and  half  above»  as  at  ^e 
New  Post  Offidc^. 

-  **  In  the  absence  of  a  well-stored  mindy  merit  is  sought  to  be  obtained  by 
the  introduction  of  architraves  to  the  doorir  and.windms,  of  no  very  striking 
{HToportion  to  the  rtst  of  the  building,  nor  of  atiy  abstract  beauty  in  them- 
selves'; but  which  John  Bull  is  told  he  must  admire,  because  of  undoubted 
0fecian  authority.  These  are  to  be  thrust  in,  wit)iout  much  consideration  of 
their  fitness>  into  the  very  portion  of  the  building  which  has  been  already 
tnade  as  fine  as  the  slender  resources  of  our  artist  can  enable  it  to  be.  It  is 
an  extreme  innovation  amongst  us  to  allow  the  comioe^  either  to  be  at  the  top 
of  the  elevation,  or  of'^my  considerable  relief,  when  it  is.- placed  there;  so 
that  it  might  be  presumed  that  the  quality  of  our  material .  did  not  admit  of 
any  ereater  dimensions,  or  that  some  municipal  regulation  disallownl  it. 

"  it  is  unnecessary  to  continue  the  criticism  further;  for  it  is  admitted  by 
every  man  of  judgment  in  the  art,  that  the  universal  characteristic  of  our 
recent  pnUic  builmngs  is  meagre  outline  and  feeble  inyention.  I  have  no 
intention,  in  what  1  nave  said,  to  speak  disrespectfull  v  of  the  Orders  of  Arw 
chitecture,  or  of  Grecian  example;  but  todeall  with  the  former  as  our  artiste 
do,  is  as  if  a  poet  were  to  toss  about  a  few  favourite  words  into  nonsenso* 
verses,  without  carins  for  the  sense  or  the  application :  whilst  the  mere  re* 
finance  to  classic  auwority,  without  a  thought  of  the  fitness  or  propriety  of 
its  introduction,  is  like  an  essayist  who  strives  to  make  up  Ibc  the  poverty 
of  his  own  powers  by  a  continued  imitation  of  the  Johnsonian  style.  The 
pe(bnt  in  literature  and  the  pedant  in  architecture  are  not  very  dissimilar ; 
and,  although  the  architect  snould  store  his  mind  with  every  thing  that  haa 
been  considered  excellent  in  his  art,  as  the  man  of  learning  should  with  ail 
that  has  been  written,  yet  eminence  will  in  neither  case  be  attained  but  by 
him  who  can  aspire  to  break  through  the  trammels  of  the  schools,  and  tibow 
his  own  generation  an  example  of  noble  darinf^. 

**  The  history  of  the  late  Parliamentary  Buildings  afibrds  a  striking  illua* 
tration  of  the  error  of  the  system  I  am  dqirecating.  It  is  fi'esh  in  our  recol* 
lection  how  discreditable  they  were  to  the  arts  and  taste  of  the  nation.  In^ 
deed,  no  r^et  has  ever  been  expressed  at  their  destruction ;  thev  were  uni> 
versally  felt  to  have  been  below  contempt  as  works  of  art ;  and  all  the  fedinc 
that  was  excited  on  the  subject  was  for  the  safety  of  Westminster  Hall  ana 
the  Abbey.  Yet  these  last  were  the  works  of  times  reputed  baibarous,  and 
the  former  that  of  our  own  days,  when  we  flatter  ourselves  we  are  so  advanced 
in  civiliBation.  Ko  money  was  spared  for  their  erection ;  as  a  slight  reference 
to  the  parliamentary  accounts  tor  a  series  of  years  would  testify,  to  the 
amaxement  of  the  public.  These  buildings  were  undertaken  in  the  first  itt- 
stance  bvthe  late  Mr.  Wyatt,  who  was  left,  vrithout  any  control,  to  adopt  a 
style  of  nis  own,  which  he  called  Gothic ;  and  it  then  devolved  upon  another 
architect,  left  alike  under  no  superior  control,  to  follow  up  the  woik  of  rcH 
pair ;  and  who,  perfectly  rq^rdless  of  the  st^le  which  his  predecessor  had 
followed,  introduced  a  new  extravaganza*  which  even  an  admirer  of  his  taste 
(if  there  be  one)  cannot  but  feel  was  in  direct  violence  to  every  style  that 
reigned  around^  it.  Thus,  a  most  incongruous  group  of  building,  alifee  ma* 
meaning  in  design  and  flimsy  in  substance,  but  of  absurd  extravagance  in  oost. 
existed  in  just  reproach  to  the  arts  of-  Bnghmd,  whieh  were  put  Jo  shame  for 
a  fiodt  in  a  great  measure  owing  to  the  system  under  which  they  had  been 
dHowed  to  be  reared. 

**  Another  palpable  instance  of  the  evil  of  an  uncontrolled  discretion  in  the 
ardiitects  employed  on  public  buildin||[S  is  presented  in  the  history  of  the 
marble  arch  at  Buckingham  House.  It  is  not  my  purpose  to  discuss  whether 
this  was  judiciously  placed  there,  nor  to  become  m  any  way  its  advocate. 
Marble  was  brought  over  fix>m  Italy  for  its  erectbn  at  a  great  expense ;  it  waa 
originally  calculated  for  a  record  of  our  victories,  by  land  and  sea,  during 
Uw  Uta  war.    The  most  eminei&t  seulptom  of  the  day  w«ve  emplojred  lAitft 
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deocmiioii.  A  cfaange  takes  place  in  the  architect  employed  at  the  |UJ|ioiiuiig 
palace;  and,  without  aoy  consideration  of  its  special  and  distinct  object* 
without  any  regard  for  the  works  of  such  men  as  Westmacott  and  Bailey, 
tiie  relievos  that  were  mtended  to  illustrate  Trafalgar  and  Wat^oo  are  trans- 
ferred to  other  purposes.  Works  of  art,  calculated  for  a  given  height*  are 
raised  beyond  the  reach  of  observation ;  and  it  will  scarcely  be  credited*  and 
is  perhaps  not  generally  known,  that  the  most  beautiful  spoils  of  a  work  dis- 
tinctly voted  by  Parliament  to  commemorate  our  dories,  have  been  even 
carried  away  to  another  public  building,  and  that  the  death  of  Nelson  has 
been  thought  an  appropriate  decoration  to  the  Gallery  of  the  Fine  Arts.  Had 
any  proper  control  existed,  no  such  barter  and  change  could  have  been  per- 
mitted; and  yet,  although  this  has  been  done  even  ^ore  our  eyes,  I  do  not 
expect  that  any  man,  or  body  of  men,  will  be  found  to  whom  the  responsi- 
bility of  such  folly  can  attacn.  I  will  pass  over  the  absurdity  of  the  arch  in 
^  Qreen  Park,  erected  by  one  architect  as  an  entrance  to  a  palace  garden, 
in  the  rear  of  which  his  rival  made  an  immense  reservoir  of  water  to  prevent 
such  an  appropriation  of  it,  and  pass  at  once  to  the  conclusion  at  ^hich  I 
am  desirous  to  arrive:  it  is  one  m  which  the  public  wHl,  I  believe,  partici- 
pate; that  the  architect  to  be  employed  on  our  public  works  should  cease  to 
be  a  personal  selection,  and  that  something  of  a  competition,  not  from  among 
the  mere  tyros  of  the  profession,  but  from  the  lai^  class  of  its  '  very  first 
Gne '  should  be  resorted  to,  in  order  that  the  best  talent  of  the  day  may  be 
elicited;  and  that  the  selection  and  control  over  the  architect  shoidd  vest  in 
some  authority  who  can  be  held  responsible  for  what  b  done,  and  who  may 
prevent  the  abuses  to  which  the  public  have  been  exposed  on  these  subjects, 
to  the  loss  both  of  our  money  and  our  reputation. 

**  The  rebuilding  of  the  Houses  of  Parliament  affords  an  opportunity  for 
trying  the  efibct  of  a  new  method  of  proceeding.  Let  us  first  state  wHat  is 
the  system  that  requires  amending.  The  hist  plan  adopted  by  the  govern- 
ment was,  I  believe,,  to  call  in  council  a  certain  number  of  the  sages  of  taste. 
The  public  is,  I  believe,  still  in  ignorance  of  the  method  adopted  in  the  se- 
lection of  the  architect.  As  usual,  to  use  a  vulsar  phrase, '  a  tub  was  thrown  • 
out  to  the  whale;'  and,  as  in  the  case  of  Buddngham  House,  the  country 
was  informed  they  were  only  eoing  to  enlarge  an  old  building;  so,  another 
old  building  was  to  be  patched  up  and  altered  at  a  trifling  cost,  and  on  th6 
top  of  the  scheme  the  minister  found  an  architect  ready  to  his  hand,  without 
it  bein£  known  correctly  at  whose  door  the  responsibilitv  of  the  choice  re- 
nudned.  I  desire  to  allude  no  further  to  this  business  than  is  necessary  to 
show  that  the  vice  of  the  old  system  remained  up  to  the  very  last  occasion 
On  which  the  selection  of  a  state  architect  was  made.  No  responsible  au- 
tjiority  took  the  tropble  to  consider  previously,  whether  the  old  building  t^ 
be  altered  would  answer  the  purpose ;  for  no  sooner  was  the  architect  *  in 
the  saddle '  than  an  entirely  new  buildiujg  ^ras  found  to  b^  necessary,  l^o 
responsible  authority  selected  the  architect,  and  if  he  has  since  been  con- 
trolled m  the  execution  of 'the  work,  it  will  be  very  satisfactory  to  the  public 
to  know  whom  it  has  to  thank  for  the  building  now  in  progress.  He  is  under-' 
stood  to  have  got  the  appointment  by  his  own  management,  and  he  is  be* 
lieved  to  continue  the  work  entirelv  without  the  control  9f  any  acknowle^ed 
supervisor.  How  fiv  his  work  will  satis^  the  country,  it  is  not  the  dme, 
•nor  is  it  my  present  purpose,  to  enquire." 

We  pass  over  some  paragraphs,  to  notice  the  a^tfaior's  propo* 
sition,  which  is,  — 

**  That  to  a  commission  of  five  gentlemen  should  be  intrusted  the  mode 
and  extent  of  competition ;  the  selection  of  the  architect ;  the  consideradon 
of  the  stvle  of  buildiiu^  to  be  adopted,  and  the  arrangement  of  all  its  det^, 
leaving  the  b^isiness  of  finance  to  be  controlled  and  checked  by  the  office  of 
Weodb  and  Forests ;  a  division  of  busiBess  not  very  dissimilar  tq  that  whioll 
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&a&\s  between  the  Commander-in-Chief  and  the  Secretarj-at-War  in  t^e 
government  of  the  army." 

The  pamphlet  concludes  with  the  following  summary  of  what 
he  has  been  desirous  to  show :  -— 

**  That  the  architecture  of  our  late  metropolitan  public  buildings  i^  inferior 
to  that  of  other  countries. 

"  That  it  is,  in  truth,  behind  the  average  national  talent  of  the  day. 

**  That  this  is  entirely  owing  to  the  system  which  has  been  adopted  by 
former  governments,  under  which  the  architect  has  been  originally  named, 
and  afterwards  left  without  any  effective  superintenduig  control  or  responsi- 

All  that  is  wanting  to  render  our  public  buildings  what  they 
ought  to  be,  is  the  application  of  general  principles.  Let  ua 
have  free  competition,  and  public  discussion,  and  we  shall  have 
such  edifices  as  we  ought  to  .have.  If  these  at  first  are  not  equal 
to  those  of  other  countries,  it  will  only  show  that  the  national 
taste  requires  cultivation :  and  this,  we  are  convinced,  will  be 
sooner  attained  by  free  competition  than  by  any  other  mode 
whatever. 


Art.  II.  A  History  and  Description  of  the  late  Houses  of  Parliament ^ 
and  ancient  Palatial  Edifices  of  Westminster^  Sfc.  By  John  Britton 
and  Edward  W.  Brayley,    No.  II. 

We  have  commended  the  first  number  of  this  curious,  inter- 
esting, and  most  beautifully  executed  work  in  p.  71.;  and  we  have 
now  to  notice  No.  2.  as  of  equal  merit.  The  first  plate  it  contains 
is  a  plan  of  the  parliamentary  buildings,  &c.,  in  which  the  gi- 
gantic proportions  of  Westminster  Hall  (289  ft.  long  by  89  ft. 
broad)  have  an  impressive  appearance  compared  with  the  pyffmy 
dimensions  of  the  Law  Courts  and  other  public  offices  by  which 
it  is  surrounded ;  nevertheless,  grand  as  this  building  is,  it  is  not 

3ual  in  size  to  the  exercising*house  at  Moscow  ;  the  dimensions 
which  are  502  French  ft.  long,  by  150  ft.  broad;  with  walls 
40  fl:.  high,  and  8  ft.  thick.  {Encyc.  qfCotU  Arch.,  p.  970.)  The 
other  plates  are,  a  ruined  wall  with  three  windows,  formerly  those 
of  the  Court  of  Requests ;  the  east  end  of  St.  Stephen's  Chapel ; 
and  the  vestibule  at  the  west  end  of  it.  The  letterpress  extends 
from  p.  33.  to  p.  64. 


Art.  III.  fVinkles*s  Illustrations  of  the  Cathedral  Church  of  Salis- 
bury,  Sfc.  The  Description  by  Thomas  Moule,  Author  of  *'  An 
Essay  on  Roman  Villas.'*  Nos.  I.  and  II.  4to.  London,  1835. 
Is,  each.    To  be  continued  monthly. 

.    This  is  one  of  those  exti*aordinariIy  cheap  and  beautifully 
executed  publications  which  may  be  described  as  characteristic 


Winkled s  Cathedral  Church  of  Salisbury.  18^ 

of  the  present  a^  of  British  literature.  The  letterpress  is  by 
an  author  already  distinguished  for  a  classical  work ;  and  the 
engravings  on  steel  are  by  artists  who,  in  the  numbers  before  us, 
have  proved  themselves  fully  adequate  to  execute  this  description 
of  art  in  the  best  manner. 

No.  1 .  contains,  as  a  vignette  title,  the  entrance  to  the  Chapter 
House  of  Salisbury  Cathedral,  drawn  by  H.  Winkles,  and  en- 
graved by  B.  Winkles ;  a  south-east  view  of  the  cathedral,  drawn 
by  J.  Archer,  and  engraved  by  H.  Winkles ;  and  n  view  from 
the  soutli  to  the  north  transept  of  the  cathedral,  by  the  same  ar- 
tists. The  softness  and  beauty  of  these  engravings  merit  every 
praise.  There  are  eight  pages  of  letterpress  devoted  to  the 
history  of  the  cathedral. 

No.  2.  contains  a  view  of  the  west  front  of  the  cathedrali  by  the 
same  engraver,  after  a  drawing  by  Hablat  Browne ;  the  interior 
of  the  Lady  Chapel,  drawn  by  H.  Winkles,  and  engraved  by 
Turnbull ;  and  a  view  of  the  north  front  of  the  cathedral,  drawn 
by  Browne*  and  engraved  by  H.  Winkles.  The  letterpress  is 
eight  pages,  in  continuation  of  the  description. 

The  extraordinary  cheapness  and  superior  execution  of  this 
work  will,  we  trust,  secure  it  an  extensive  sale.  At  first  view 
we  thought  it  might  interfere  with  Britton's  Cathedrals  ;  but,  as 
the  engraving  in  the  latter  work  are  on  d  larger  scale,  and  are 
drawn  with  the  greatest  accuracy,  they  are  calculated  to  be  of 
more  use  to  the  architect  The  work  before  us  addresses  itself 
to  the  general  reader  and  amateur  more  than  to  the  professional 
inan« 


Art.  IV.    Billington^s  Architectural  Director.   Parts  X.  and  XI.    5s. 

These  parts  conclude  the  work.  They  contain  one  folding, 
and  no  fewer  than  seventeen  8vo  plates  I  so  that,  whatever  may 
be  the  merit  of  the  work  in  other  respects,  it  is  at  all  events  abun- 
dantly cheap.  Cheap  as  it  is,  however,  we  can  by  no  means 
recommend  it  as  likely  to  be  of  much  use  either  to  the  practical 
man  or  to  the  amateur.  It  may  give  a  very  accurate  knowledge 
of  the  technical  details  of  the  five  orders,  but  that  is  all  that  we 
can  say  in  its  favour. 


Art.  V.  Designs  for  Mural  Monuments^  Monumental  Tombs,  and 
Chimney-Pieces,  with  useful  Details,  to  a  large  Scale.  By  T. 
Faulkner,  Architect,  Author  of  **  The  Organ  Builder's  Assistant;" 
"  Select  Designs  for  Churches  ;"  and  "  Designs  for  Shop  Fronts," 
4to.     5.  Yardley  Street,  Wilmington  Square,  London ;  1835* 

The  first  plate  is  a  monumental  tomb^  the  lower  member  of 
which  is  a  plinth,  next  a  torus,  and  theti  a  fillet,  abovewhich  is  a 
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broader  fillet  or  band  with  angular  ornaments,  which  oompleta; 
the  first  or  lowest  part  of  the  whole.  The  centre  or  main  body 
i^  a  tapering  pedestal,  with  a  sunk  panel ;  and  this  is  surmounted 
bv  a  sortof  comioe,  above  which  is  a  pediment.  The  second 
plate  is  a  very  artist-like  design  for  a  chimueyopiece.  The 
third  is  a  chimney-piece  in  the  Gothic  style,  very  elaborately 
ornamented.  The  fourth  is  a  Gothic  funeral  monument,  con- 
sisting of  two  side-pieces,  with  a  niche  and  pedestal  for  a  statue 
between.  The  engravings  are  to  a  large  scale,  very  dbtinct,  and 
likely  to  be  usefiil  to  workmen.     There  is  no  letterpress. 


Art.  VI.    Engravings. 

1.  T/Eir  of  the  Great  Saloon  in  the  Pantheon  Jrom  the  North 
QaUery.  Drawn  and  etched  by  Thos.  Kearman,  17.  Euston- 
Place.  London,  Bielefeld.  —  This  is  a  very  beautiful  view,  and 
fillly  justifies  our  remark  in  p.  8.  We  could  almost  wish  that  a 
view  from  the  south  gallery  were  published,  in  further  confirm- 
ation of  what  we  have  there  stated.  The  principal  object  in 
publishing  this  engraving  is  io  show  the  effect  of  the  figures  and 
^richments,  which  were  all  modelled  and  executed  in  papier 
m&chi  by  Mr.  Chas.  F.  Bielefeld,  16.  New  Road. 

2.  Sketch  of  the  South  Window  of  Westminster  Hallj  with  the 
Buins  of  the  House  of  Lordsy  4*^.,  as  they  appeared  on  Nov.  !• 
I8d4.  Drawn  and  lithographed  by  Jas.  iXeason.  London* 
Weale.  —  These  ruins  have  called  forth  almost  innumerable 
sketches  and  views;  and  in  that  respect  the  fire  has  been  of 
service  to  the  artists  and  the  lithographers.  We  hope  it  may 
ultimately  be  so  to  architects  and  to  the  public  taste.  The 
view  before  us,  by  Mr.  Deason,  is  one  of  the  most  tasteful  and 
artist-like  which  has  been  produced.  There  is  not  the  slightest 
appearance  of  labour  in  it,  no  masses  of  shade  to  conceal  bad 
drawing,  or  to  lessen  labour ;  but  the  details  of  every  part  are 
beautifully  and  accurately  made  out,  and  there  is  not  a  touch 
given  which  does  not  tell.  There  are  a  number  of  figures, 
chiefly  workmen  employed,  and  also  two  horses  and  a  dog;  and, 
without  showing  the  individual  features  of  any  of  these,  or  at  all 
obtruding  them  on  the  attention,  so  as  to  interfere  with  the 
general  expression  of  the  whole,  the  efiect  given  to  each  figure 
even  to  the  dog,  is  quite  astonishing.  Altogether  it  is  a  very 
clever  sketch. 

8.  View  of  the  Remains  of  St.  Stephen* s  Chapel^  on  the  Morning 
after  the  Fire  of  the  ISth  of  Octcber^  1884,  taken  from  the  Bxiaf 
of  the  Speaket's  Gallery.  Bv  John  Taylor,  junior,  architect, 
and  drawn  on  stone  by  A.  Picken.  Dedicated  by  special  com- 
mand to  His  Majesty.  London :  published  by  John  Taylor, 
j[unior.<^This  is  a  highly  finished  drawing,  and  b  of  consulerable 
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size.  '  It  does  the  greatest  credit  to  the  young  artist»  who  is  the. 
son  of  a  highly  respectable  architect,  many  years  established  in 
Westminster.  It  is  one  of  the  best  views  of  these  ruins,  for 
being  framed,  which  we  have  yet  seen.  The  lithography  is  also 
by  a  young  and  highly  deserving  artist,  of  extraordinary  talent 


A  RT.  VII.     Literary  Notices* 

The  History  and  Antiquities  of  the  Castle  at  Coningsburgh^  in  the 
County  of  York.  By  Henry  F.  Lockwood  and  Adolphas  H.  Gates, 
architects,  is  in  preparation.  —  This  interesting  relic  of  feudal 
grandeur,  the  chosen  scene  of  a  considerable  portion  of  Sir 
Walter  Scotf  s  romance  of  Ivanhoe,  and  intended  subject  for  the 
display  of  that  illustrious  author's  antiquarian  talent,  has  been  - 
selectm  for  4he  continuation  of  the  work  on  Ancient  Military 
Architecture,  as  one  of  the  most  perfect  specimens  of  Anglo- 
Norman  art  this  country  can  afford.  To  give  still  greater 
attraction  to  a  publication  on  this  noble  remain,  the  most  exten- 
sive excavations  have  been  undertaken,  which  have  led  to  a  full 
developement  of  the  original  manner  of  effecting  an  entrance  into 
the  keep,  showing  the  former  appropriation  of  the  supposed  dun- 
geon, and  the  arrangement  of  the  numerous  buildings  which  once* 
existed  around  the  court  yard.  The  various  discoveries,  the 
beautiful  site,  the  form  and  details  of  this  singular  edifice,  and  of 
the  British  earthworks  on  which  it  i&  established,  will  be  fuDy 
illustrated  by  a  series  of  etchings,  nine  inches  by  seven  and  a 
half  inches,  on  copper,  from  original  drawings,  accompanied 
by  plans,  an  architectural  description,  and  a  historical  account^ 
chronologically  arranged  from  the  earliest  period. 
'  >  The  Arboretum  Britdnnicum^  of  which  we  give  a  specimen  in  the 

E relict  Number,  though  chiefly  calculated  for  gardeners  and 
inded  proprietors,  is  yet  a  work  that  will  be  of  the  greatest  Ujse 
to  the  architect.  To  such  as  practise  in  the  country,  or  as  put 
landscape  scenery  to  their  finished  drawings,  it  will  be  of  very 
^eat  value.  But  as  it  is  now  becoming  general  for  architects  iii 
the  country  to  combine  the  practice  of  landscape-gardening  with 
that  of  designing  buildings,  the  Arboretum  Britannicum^  to  such 
architects,  may  be  considered  as  essential  as  an  elementary  work 
btk  architecture ;  trees  to  a  landscape-gardener  being  what  the 
five  orders  are  to  the  classical  architect.  To  one  feature  in  this 
l^ork,  not  to  be  found  in  any  other,  we  beg  to  call  particular 
attention  :  it  is,  that  all  the  trees  are  drawn  to  one  and  the  sanle 
scale  of  a  quartet  of  an  inch  to  a  foot;  and  all  from  specimens  of 
the  same  number  of  years'  growth  (ten  years),  in  the  same  climate, 
and  in  the  same  soil  (all  the  drawings  being  taken  from  trees  now 
gfrowing  in  gaidens- w^in .  teif  miles  of  (Lcmdon).     By  this  means 
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an  architect  or  an  amateur  who  knows  very  little  of  irees  may 
recognise  by  a  single  glance  the  comparative  rapidity  of  growth 
6f  different  species.  He  may  see  not  only  the  height  whicn  they 
attain  in  a  given  period,  but  their  bulk,  and  general  shape ;  and 
if*  he  do^  not  know  one  tree  from  another  botanically,  he  has 
only  to  notice  the  botanical  specimens,  which  are  given  along 
with  the  portrait  of  each  tree  to  be  able  to  distinguish  them. 
These  specimens  are  also  to  one  and  the  same  scale ;  namely, 
two  inches  to  a  foot,  and  they  are  not  merely  confined  to 
specimens  in  flower,  but  include  specimens  in  fruit  and  in  seed. 
When  the  flower  or  seed  is  less  than  an  inch  acroi3S,  a  single 
flower  or  seed  is  given,  in  addition,  of  the  natural  size.  Deciduous 
trees  have  a  specimen  of  the  spray  as  it  appears  in  winter.  To 
landscape-painters,  and  all  who  draw  from  nature,  the  work  will 
be  of  miich  use.  We  trust  that  in  a  few  years  it  will  dispel  the 
general  ignorance  that  now  prevails  among  almost  every  class,. 
except  botanists,  of  the  foreign  trees  and  shrubs  which  might  be 
introduced  into  our  pleasure-grounds.  The  work  will  be  com- 
pleted in  24  monthly  numbers ;  and,  to  the  young  artist  who 
wishes  to  study  trees  botanically  as  well  as  pictorially,  we  would 
recommend  thp  partially  coloured  copies. 


BBZBOBIiIiAirSOUB    ZMTBIiIiZOBirOS. 

Art.  I.     General  Notices* 

The  long  Duration  of  the  Norman  Architecture  is  to  be  ascribed  to  two 
causes ;  the  narrow  dimensions  of  the  buildings  themselves,  and  the  perpen- 
dicular pressure  of  the  semicircular  arch.  But  the  pointed  arch  miiyersally, 
and  especially  the  broad  flat  arch  of  Henry  VIIL*8  time,  has  a  strong 
lateral  pres8ure,'and,  being  sustained  on  slender  columns,  has  a  perpetual  tend- 
ency to  throw  them  and  tne  adjoining  walls,  in  one  direction  or  other,  out  of 
the  perpendicular.  It  was  for  this  reason  that  the  pointed  arch  introduced 
buttresses,  the  projection  of  which  gra^lually  increased  as  the  arch  became 
more  obtuse.  It  is  to  this  cause,  alnl^ost  exclusively,  that  the  decay  of  so 
many  churches  and  chapels  of  that  penod,  which  have  failed  withhi  my  recol- 
lection, is  to  be  ascribed.  And  of  those  which  were  enlarged  at  the  same 
time  from  the  old  Norman  structiires,  I  will  venture  to  predict,  that,  if  left  to 
themselves,  the  remains  of  the  original  building  will  long  outlast  the  additions. 
(  WhUaker't  Hitt.  of  Craven,  p.  432!) 

7^  Italian  Mode  of  excluding  tlte  Common  House  Fh  (Muton  dometiica  L.) 
from  Apartments.  — This  mode  was  pointed  out  to  William  Spence,  Esq.,  in 
Italy,  two  or  three  years  ago,  and  is  published  in  the  first  number  of  the  Trans, 
of  the  Entomological  Society,  and  his  son  has  subsequently  discovered  that  it 
was  known  in  the  time  of  Herodotus,  and  practised  by  the  fishermen  of 
Egypt.  It  is  simply  to  cover  the  openinss  of  the  windows  by  a  net  of  white, 
or  light-coloured  thread.  It  is  remarkable  that  the  meshes  of  this  net  may 
be  an  inch  or  more  in  diameter,  so  that  there  is  actually  no  physical  obstacle 
presented  to  the  entrance  of  die  flies  even  with  expanded  wings.  The  flies 
seem  to  be  deterred  firom  entering  from  some  inexplicable  dread  of  venturing 
withii^the  network. .  It  is  even  found  that  *^  if  small  owls  be  fixed  all  round 
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-the  window  fnuiie»  at  the  distance  of  about  an  inch  from  each  other,  and 
threads  be  then  stretched  across  both  vertically  and  horizoutall v,  the  apparatus 
will  be  equally  effectual  in  excluding  the  flies."  It  is  essential,  however,  that 
**  the  light  should  enter  the  room  on  one  side  of  it  onlv;  for  if  there  be  fi 
thorough  light,  either  from  an  opposite  or  side  window,  the  flies  pass  through 
the  net  without  scruple."    {Tram.  Ent.  &c.,  i.  4.) 

The  above  &cts  are  of  interest  both  to  the  occupiers  of  houses  and  shops  ip 
temperate  climates,  and  the  architects  of  houses  for  warm  countries.  They 
also  supply  useful  hints  to  butchers,  and,  indeed,  to  all  persons  to  whom  fliea 
and  gnats  are  an  annoyance.  The  facts  further  show,  that  sciences  apparently 
the  most  remote  firom  architecture  may  yet  afibrd  useful  hints  for  improving 
that  art.  —  Cond.  ' 

The  Wring  Duke  is  an  instrument  for  wringing  cloth,  used  by  the  bleachen 
of  fine  linen  in  Holland  previously  to  the  year  1751,  being,  described  in  the 
Gent.  Mag.  for  that  year,  vol.  xxL  p.  196.  Its  mode  of  action  is  the  same  as 
that  of  the  wringing  machine,  described  in  your  Encyc,  ofCott,  Arch,  $  2076. 
The  fine  linen,  in  both  cases,  is  put  into  a  bag  of  coarse  cloth,  that  it  may  not 
receive  damage  from  the  twisting.  The  writer  of  the  account  in  the  magazine 
adds  the  following  remark  i-^**  Another  method  of  getting  the  wet  out  of  linen, 
used  bv  our  whitsters  (bleachers),  is  to  pass  the  wet  pieces  between  two 
rollers. '  This  is  the  principle  of  your  washing  machine  Tfig.  1262.  $  138 1 .)  in  the 
same  encyclopaedia.  If  the  above  coincidences  show  that  the  machines  are  not 
new,  they  also  prove  the  practicability  of  their  use*;  for,  assuredly,  if  they  had 
not  proved  profitable  to  tlie  **  bleachers  of  fine  linen  in  Holland,"  and  this 
"  whitsters  in  England,"  they  would  not  have  been  used  by  them.  —  T.  W,  \ 


Art.  II.    Foreign  Notices, 
GERMANY. 


BsRLDft  Feb,  14.  1835.  —  Prince  William's  palace,  which  is  at  present 

.  building,  has  been  constructed  on  a  plan  made  by  a  very  skilfiil  architect,  M. 
Langhaus,  son  of  the  gentleman  whom  genius  inspired  with  the  idea  of 
imitatine  the  propykea  of  Athens,  when  he  built  the  famous  Brandenbuig 
Gate.  M.  Langhaus  the  younger  is  well  known  as  the  architect  of  the  ex- 
change at  Breslau,  which  is  considered  as  one  of  the  handsomest  buildings  in 

•  the  province  of  Silesia.  It  was  a  difficult  task  to  build,  on  a  spot  circum- 
scribed by  the  large  buildings  contiguous  to  it,  a  palace  which  would  afibrd 
room  for  so  magnificent  a  household  as  that  of  Prince  William  will  be,  when 

.  he  is  to  take  up  his  residence  in  his  new  house.  According  to  a  rumour  cur- 
culating  in  tnis  place,  it  was  chiefly  owing  to  the  attachment  of  the 
princess  to  the  particular  spot  on  which  the  palace  has  been  built,  and  on  which 
stood  the  house  which  served  as  a  temporary  residence  to  their  royal  high- 

-nesses.  By  extending  the  front  of  the  building  to  that  of  the  roval  library, 
viz.,  to  the  same  line,  two  of  tlie  finest  and  most  elegant  rooms  of  the  latter 
have  been  rendered  so  dark,  that  they  may  be  looked  upon  as  perfectly  useless, 
and  the  great  bulk  of  the  library,  wmch,  as  you  know,  may  be  ranked  amongst 
the  most  ma^ificent  buildings  of  the  age  of  Frederick  the  Great,  contributed 
towards  making  the  prince's  palace  appear  as  rather  mean  and  insignificant, 
however  large  the  building  may  be  of  itself.  The  king  having  presented  to  his 
son,  the  prince,  the  palace  inhabited  by  the  late  minister  of  the  interior,  Baron 
Schuckmann,  close  by  the  royal  library,  but  facing  the  next  street,  the  prince 

.has  been- enabled  to  effect  a  junction  with  this  edifice,  and  tliereby  to  enlarge 
his  fabric.  It  will  no  doubt  become  one  of  the  .largest  palaces  in  Berlin,  but 
exceedingly  compact  aiid  close,  as  it  is  surrounded  on  all  sides  by  heavy  masses 
of  buildings.  "  .  *  , 
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The  new  academy  for  wddteeture»  3Et^  btulc  by  M.  SIdiick  filleof 

tlie  old  ctifltom-iioiue,  resembles  more  a  sugar  refinery  than  a  buildmg  destined 
for  the  reception  of  pupils  who  are  to  take  it  for  a  model.  It  is  a  perf9Ct 
square,  built  of  raw  bricks,  and  ornamented  in  the  way  of  the  lai^  Florentine 
and  Venetian  palaces.  The  views  from  it  will  be  beantifiii,  as  it  commands 
the  river ;  but  the  contrast  it  fonns  with  the  neighbouring  buildings,  which  are 
all  plastered  and  painted,  k  by  no  means  fiivourable  to  the  impresBnon  it  pro* 
duces  at  first  si^L  I  have  not  yet  been  admitted  to  see  the  interior,  but 
shall  send  you  a  description  as  soon  as  this  shall  have  been  the  case.  The 
ground  floor  is  to  be  entirely  occiqiied  by  shopkeepers ;  and  lai^ge  vaults,  ma- 
gazines, cellars,  &c^  wiU  afibrd  room  enough  tor  housing  merchandize. 

Four  new  churches,  for  the  use  of  the  suburbs,  have  been  built,  also  on  M. 
Shinckel's  plans :  thcty  look,  however,  more  like  antique  temples  than  like 
Christian  cnurches,  as  the  king  has  not  allowed  steeples  to  be  built  upon  them, 
which  would  have  been  the  more  desirable,  as  Benin  cannot  boast  of  many. 
The  interior  of  these  churches  has  been  fitted  up  in  a  very  tastefiil  manner; 
they  look  very  comfortable,  and  seem  to  be  roomy  enough  to  accommodate 
large  congrmtions.  All  these  churches  are  to  be  opened,  as  I  understand, 
cm  the  3d  of  August,  that  bdng  the  birthday  of  our  ezcdlent  monarch.  The 
expenses  are  borne  bv  the  king  himself  out  of  his  privy  purse,  so  that  the 
country  has  not  been  laid  under  any  contribution  whatsoever.  •^  J.  H, 

In  the  Grfypteiheky  or  sculpture  gallery,  at  Munich,  the  rooms  form  a 
sm^  range  round  the  four  sides  of  the  mner  court;  and,  independently  of 
the  works  of  art  which  each  room  contains,  the  walls  are  ornamented  with 
sculptures,  as  fiur  as  possible  in  the  particular  character  of  these  treasures. 
(JFbr.  Quar.  Rev.^  July,  1834.) 

Jn  the  Pmacothek,  or  picture  gallery,  at  Munich,  the  walls  are  to  be 
hung  with  crimson  or  green  watered  damask,  and  the  ceilings,  which  are  all 
covM,  profuselv  enriched  with  stucco  work.  There  is  to  be  a  dado  on  the 
lower  (Nirt  of  tne  walls  of  ereyish  marble,  which  will  prevent  any  of  the 
pictures  firom  being  hung  within  3  or  4  ft.  of  the  flooring.    {Ibid,) 

AMERICA.  ... 

—  Your  Archi 
render  this  countrylBun  essential  service,  by  promoting  the  Knowledge  and  taste 


PlOadelphia^  May  11.  1834,  —  Your  Archiieciural  Mumme  will,  I  trusi, 
mder  this  country  an  essential  service,  bv  promoting  the  knowledge  and  taste 
for  a  science  which  has  been  but  very  tittle  attended  to  out  of  our laige  dtics. 


You  express  a  wish  for  specimens*  of  American  architecture^  but  as  we  have 
nothmg  elegant  except  the  buildings  in  Uulton's  Yiew$  m  the  Umied  Statee^  I 
*  cannot  promise  you  any,  unless  you  would  accept  of  one  or  two  of  our  com- 
modious bams ;  the  number  of  which,  in  the  well  cultivated  districts  of  Penn- 
sylvania, strike  the  foreign  traveller  witb  some  surprise.  In  the  American 
edition  of  Willich*s  Domestic  Eneydopeedkiy  published  in  1806,  article  Farmyard, 
vou  may  see  two  plans  of  American  bams,  one  of  which  was  built  and  designed 
byMriWest  of  Delaware  co.  (not  Philadelphia  co.,  as  in  the  Comjdete  Grawr), 
to  whom  the  agriculture  of  Pennsylvania  is  under  immense  obligationa  fiir 
the  improvements  in  it  made  and  practised  by  him.  He  was  brotlMr  to  Ben- 
jamin West  the  painter.  Other  details  of  bams  are  given,  whidi  may  be  use- 
fully adopted.  —  J,  M, 


Art.  III.    Domestic  Notices* 
ENGLAND. 


StTBOBOKf  CoUege,  LincoMs  Inn  Fhids.  —The  new  firont  of  this  bufldine  is 
now  progressing,  ;b«ng  so  far  advanced  that  we  can  perceive  the  architect's  in- 
'tentions.  To  say  that  this  refabrication  will  be  greativ  better  tSimi  the  ordinal 
fit>nt  is  no  very  great  praise,  for  that  was  as  wretched  a  piece  of  deajgn,  ff 
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'de^i^  it  could  be  called^  as  was  to  be  met  ^Mi  in  the  wfcole  metropblui.  The 
pordcoy  and  the  house  against  which  it  was  pfaKed,  did  not  present  one  idea 
in  common ;  it  always  put  us  in  mind  of  tying  tne  living  to  the  deadj  exhibiting, 
as  it  did,  the  tamest  cockney  architecture  brought  uito  ridiculous  and  barbarous 
Juxtapontion  with  one  of  the  severest  specimens  of  the  Grecian  Ionic  The 
glaring  improprieties  which  disfigured  it,  as  if  intended  to  burlesque  the 
soi<Stant  modem  antique,  will  be  now  expunged ;  yet  whether  we  shall  be  able 
to  add  an^  thing  to  this  praise  is  exceedingly  questionable.  The  windows 
on  each  side  of  the  portico  are  not  left  absolutely  naked,  yet  their  mouldings 
are  so  exceedingly  meagre,  that  they  hardly  show  themselves  at  all.  Richness 
in  these  parts  was  hardly  admissible  here;  yet  boldness  was  certainly  desirable^ 
in  order  to  correspond  with  the  character  of  the  columns*  Little  danger  was 
there  that  the  portico  would  lose  any  of  its  importance  by  other  parts  beii^ 
rendered  somewhat  conspicuous ;  but  there  is  danger  now  that  it  wili  so  ^ 
preponderate  in  effisct  over  the  rest,  as  to  divide  the  whole  into  three  distinct 
wholes,  save  that  there  will  be  no  entrances  except  within  the  portico^  and 
therefore  we  must  suppose  that  the  three  form  one  buildmg  within.  Yet  it 
is  not  enough  to  know,  we  ought  also  to  feel,  that  such  is  tbe  case  » the  same 
sentiment  of  style  being  imparted  to  the  whole.  Whether  the  architect 
intends  to  add  a  pediment  to  the  portico  remains  to  be  seen.  We  hope  h(e 
will ;  for  an  adranc^  row  ,of  columns  before  a  building,  espedaUy  m  the 
centre,  has  otherwise  a  rather  awkward  appearance,  and  does  not  Look  as  if 
sufficiently  connected  with  the  part  behind  it— il  Corrapondent.  London. 
Fed.  1835. 


Art.  IV.     Retrospective  Criticism* 

2dR,  Barhw't  Pamphlet  on  the  Strength  of  MaienaU,  —  In  the  review  of 
this  work,  p.  83.,  your  correspondent  mu  ndlen  into  an  error  in  supposing 
practical  men  are  without  the  means  of  knowing  the  strength  of  a  story  post, 
&LC.  The  truth  is,  we  are  ignorant  of  the  minimum,  and  therefore  insert  the 
maximum.  We  know  from  practice  they  are  strong  enough,  but  we  cannot 
say  confidently  that  they  are  too  strong.  The  rules  now  extant  are  useful  in 
determining  the  relative  proportion  of  the  different  parts  of  a  building,  but 
great  latitude  must  always  be  taken  for  the  quality  of  the  materials :  a  knot 
or  shake  in  timber,  or  a  concealed  flaw  or  dold  shut  in  iron,  will  cause  a  failure 
when  in  other  respects  every  precaution  had  been  taken.  Not  having  Mr. 
Barlow's  paper,  I  cannot  follow  the  subject  farther.  I  hope  we  shall  shortly 
see  such  improvements  in  brickmaking  as  to  produce  a  better  substitute  for 
storr  posts  m  many  cases.  This  brings  me  to  tne  old  subject  of  the  tax  upon 
bricks.  I  hope  you  will  excite  your  readers  to  petition  for  its  repeal.  Afler 
reading  Mr.Aikin's  lecture  on  pottery  in  the  Tram,  of  the  Society  ojArti^  every 
one  must  be  convinced  that  no  reduction  of  price  can  be  attaint  by  the  use 
of  machinery;  it  is  therefore  to  the  '*  Itepale"  we  look  for  relief.  Nothing 
bears  harder  on  the  building  profession,  and  nothing  tends  more  to  retard 
general  improvement,  and  the  employment  of  the  working  classes.— fK.T^Wo/ef. 
Norwich,  Feb.  16.  1835. 


Art.  V.    Queries  and  Ansxners. 

Tax  Construction  of  Roman  WaUt.  —  **  As  the  Romans  carried  their  ram- 
part upwards,  they  took  off  the  pressure  firom  the  parU  below,  and  gave  a 
greater  strength  to  the  whole,  by  turning  little  archesm  their  work,  and  fixing 
the  rest  of  the  wall  upon  them.  The  holes  at  Samm  were  all  regular  arches, 
at  the  distance  of  6  or  6  ft  fit>m  each  other.**    {WkUttt^g  Oti.  ofManches^ 
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.Ser^  ToL  i.  p.  49.)  I  caimot  imderetand  the  above  passi^.  How  holes  ia  m 
wall,  or  arches  through  it»  can  take  ofT  the  pressure  from  the  parts  below, 
and  give  a  greater  strength  to  the  whole,  I  cannot  conceive.  The  only  efiect 
that  arches  would  have,  that  I  can  see,  is  that  of  throwmg  more  weight  on 
some  parts  than  on  others ;  and  how  this  can  contribute  to  the  strength  of  the 
whole,  I  am  quite  at  a  loss  to  understand.  Perhaps  you,  or  some  of  your  read- 
ers, can  throw  some  light  on  the  subject,— Jutwntf.    Liondon,  Jaru  15.  1835. 


Art.  VI.     Hints  and  Suggestions, 

DiasSNTERif  Places  of  Wcrtkip^^l  take  the  liberty  of  suggesting  the  propriety 
of  nving,  in  an  earWNumberof  vour  Arch,  Mag.,  some  plans  and  elevations  of 
buucyngs  suitable  for  dissentenr  places  of  worship.  By  doing  so  you  would 
render  an  important  service  to  a  meritorious  portion  of  society^  and  render 
your  valualtle  publication,  if  possible,  still  more  practically  useful  than  it 
alreadv  is.  Among  the  various  particulars  to  be  considered  in  the  constructing 
of  bvdldin^  of  this  description,  1  would  beg  leave  to  submit  the  two  follow- 
ing :  —  First,  that  the  pulpit  should  be  placed  in  a  recess,  not  too  deep,  but 
sufficiently  wide,  and  constructed  upon  scientific  principles,  so  as  to  rencur  the 
speaker's  voice  more  audible  to  his  congregation,  and  to  enable  him  to  preach 
with  much  greater  ease  to  himself  than  he  can  according  to  the  plan  at 
present  generally  adopted ;  and,  secondly,  that  the  organ  should  be  difoently 
situated  to  what  it  now  is.  The  organ  is  now  generally  placed  in  a  con- 
spicuous situation,  where  sight  is  more  consulted  than  sound,  as  if  gilded 
wood  in  imitation  of  pipes  were  of  more  consequence  than  fine  tone  and 
power.  Could  not  the  oigan  be  so  concealed  under  or  on  each  side  of  the 
pulpit,  and  so  enclosed,  as  to  be  made  capable  of  being  swelled  entire  into  the 
chapel  ?  The  orchestra,  of  course,  in  this  case,  would  be  in  fit>nt  of  the  pulpit, 
and  near  the  organ,  and  as  the  better  part  of  music  ascends,  the  psalmody  by 
this  means  would  be  improved.  —  A  Subscriber,    RocMale,  Feb.  7. 1835. 

PracHcal  Carpentry, —  A  correspondent  suggests,  that  a  good  mode  of 
civing  amateurs  and  occupiers  of  houses  a  knowledge  of  the  details  of  build- 
ing would  be,  to  give  from  time  to  time  workinc  plans  of  particular  parts  of 
buildings,  pointing  out  their  uses,  the  origin  and  meaning  of  their  ornaments, 
the  principle  of  their  construction,  &c.  He  mentions  internal  and  external 
doors,  flooring,  roofing,  framing,  and  connecting  timber  for  partitions,  &c.; 
and  he  says, "  let  the  writer  of  the  articles  imagine  that  he  is  instructing  one 
who  is  ignorant  of  carpentry." 

This  suggestion  is  sent  us  by  a  correspondent,  who  says  that  he  is  now  a 
common  porter  in  Bond  Street,  London ;  that  he  was  brought  up  to  the 
business  of  a  carpenter  in  the  coimtry,  and  that  he  wishes  to  get  away  from 
an  employment  that  he  utterly  detests.  He  has  sent  a  view  of  a  table  brought 
from  India  by  Dr.  Horsfield,  which  will  appear  in  a  future  Number.  His  sig- 
nature is  J.  P.  Old  Bond  Street,  Xov.  25.  1834. 

Deagnsfor  Private  Houtes. — We  take  this  opportunity  of  suggesting  to 

f)rofe88ionaI  readers  the  idea  of  sending  us  designs  for  private  houses,  both 
or  streets,  the  suburbs  of  towns,  and  country  places,  which  would  cost  fix>m 
500/.  to  5000/.  building.  The  designs  should  be  most  elaborately  studied  in 
ever^  point  of  view,  even  to  the  adaptation  of  the  furniture.  Plans,  elevations, 
sections,  perspective  views,  and  all  the  details,  ought  to  be  given,  together 
with  specifications  and  estimates,  like  those  in  our  Encyc,  of  Cottage,  Farm, 
and  Villa  Architecture.  We  recommend  particular  attention  to  the  mode  of 
heatinff  the  entrance  lobbies,  halls,  and  passages  by  flues,  and  to  the  fittings- 
up  and  furniture.  Fenders  and  fireplaces  we  have  never  yet  seen,  in  any 
house,  architecturally  adjusted  to  the  chimncy-^iiece  and  to  each  other. 
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ORIOXNAI.  OOMMXTNIOATION8. 

Art,  I.     On  the  Importance  of  Architecture.     By  W.  H. 

Xhs  nearer  any  invention  applies  to  the  wants  of  mankind,  and 
the  more  it  contributes  to  their  comforts  and  benefit,  the  greater 
becomes  its  claim  to  importance.  In  the  present  age,  which 
would  appear  to  have  supplied,  in  its  advancement,  almost  every 
thing  requisite  for  actual  necessities  (not  to  speak  of  more  refined 
desires),  there  is  not  a  discovery  but  what  becomes  of  general 
importance,  should  it  render  available  to  the  public  any  point  of 
utility,  however  simple.  It^  then,  utility  constitutes  importance, 
architecture  may  be  adduced  as  an  example  which,  without 
tracing  its  merits  so  far  back  as  its  invention,  presents  a  very  fit 
subject  for  such  a  qualification.  There  is,  probably,  no  consider- 
ation from  which  a  more  complete  inference  can  be  derived  in 
this  respect;  for  the  reason  that,  from  its  simplicity  of  purpose, 
it  is  comprehended  to  that  extent  which  at  once  prompts  its 
proper  appreciation.  By  simplicity  is  meant  that  plain  and 
manifest  usefulness,  which  appears  evident,  from  the  certainty 
that  buildings  could  not  be  dispensed  with ;  and  which  renders 
unnecessary  any  doubt  or  discussion  on  this  head.  Without 
alluding  particularly  to  the  uses  of  architecture,  in  the  multitude 
of  intentions  that  it  answers,  it  is  proposed  to  make  some  ob- 
servations upon  its  importance,  regarding  it  as  a  relative  and 
progressive  object  of  improvement. 

In  considering,  in  the  first  place,  building  as  a  trade,  its  mag* 
nitude  is  at  once  evident,  from  the  numerous  divisions  and 
separate  branches  of  business  that  are  connected  with  it,  or» 
more  properly  speaking,  that  form  essential  parts  of  it.  This 
has,  doubtless,  arisen  from  the  circumstance  of  a  very  great  por-> 
tion  of  the  natural  materials  and  ingredients  which  are  used,  not 
requiring  any  other  labour  than  that  of  the  workman ;  and  which, 
consequently,  renders  one  department  sufficient  for  his  attention* 
The  articles  of  timber,  stone,  marble,  and  the  like,  undergo  no 
previous  preparation  to  make  them  appropriate  for  use,  and  their 
entire  change  and  adaptation  is  left  for  the  respective  artisans* 
Vol.  II No.  15.  o 
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There  are,  notwithstanding,  numerous  articles,  as  brick,  tile, 
glass,  and  metal,  the  produce  of  manufacture;  as  well,  also,  as 
slate,  lime,  &c.,  which  it  forms  no  part  of  the  builder's  business 
to  prepare.  Other  causes,  however,  may  have  led  to  the  separ- 
ation of  the  arts  employed  in  building.  It  is  requisite  tiial  many 
of  the  employments  alluded  to  should  proceed  at  the  same  time, 
for  the  proper  execution  of  building ;  and  this  could  not  be 
performed  with  facility,  unless  by  the  cooperation  of  different, 
and  yet  practised,  hands.  The  opportunity  that  is  offered,  both 
to  workmen  and  master  builders  of  small  capital,  in  thus  pro- 
curing a  better  livelihood,  by  pursuing  only  one  department,  to 
attain  ^eater  proficiency,  also  adds  its  reason  for  this  plan.  It 
is  on  these  accounts  that,  in  comparison  with  other  trades,  its 
importance  is  prominent ;  for,  while  it  divides  itself  so  as  almost 
to  embrace  every  necessary  operation,  and  is  thus  the  substance 
of  many  callings,  it  unites  its  powers  in  one  isolated  purpose,  and 
is,  as  it  were,  independent.  Latterly,  many  large  capitalists  have 
combined  in  their  direction  the  wliole  circle  of  building  oper- 
ations, and  their  success  seems  to  prove,  that  it  is  much  to  the 
convenience  of  the  public ;  but  it  has  been  made  a  subject  of 
serious  consideration,  whether  the  innovation  upon  long  used 
habit  has  not  had  a  bad  effect  upon  both  the  interests  and  the 
performances  of  the  trade. 

Attached  to  importance  follows  respectability;  and,  as  a  neces* 
sary  consequence  thereto,  it  might  have  been  left  unnoticed, 
were  it  not  for  the  purpose  of  mentioning  one  particular  ckim 
to  this  title.  The  society  of  freemasons,  instituted,  as  the  name 
implies,  by  a  portion  of  the  building  trade,  has  obtained  an  ex- 
traordinary influence,  and  a  charactier  of  national  and  even 
universal  consequence.  Originated  for  the  humble  prefects  of 
business;  pursued  for  the  instructive  objects  of  art;  patronised 
for  the  noble  views  of  charity,  this  institution  ranks  as  a  distin- 
guished instance  of  the  country's  munificence.  If,  in  the  present 
day,  when  open  to  others  than  practical  men,  and  followed  by 
those  more  searching  after  amusement  and  pleasui*e,  than  for 
any  other  study,  it  may  have  been  slighted  in  its  importance;  it 
should  be  said,  also,  that  the  most  illustrious  and  the  most 
enlightened  have  availed  themselves  of  its  honour  in  endeavour- 
ing to  honour  it.  It  is  not,  however,  the  merit  of  its  members, 
but  the  praise  due  to  the  society,  which  falls  to  the  credit  of  the 
founders ;  and  it  is  considered  to  be  a  strong  proof  of  the  reid 
preeminence  of  building  as  a  trade,  and  also  of  the  general 
inclination  to  regard  it  as  such. 

The  science  of  construction  next  offers  itself  for  consideradon, 
as  forming  a  part  of  mechanics,  the  chief  tendency  to  which  is 
its  importance  in  building.  It  is  a  wide  term,  but  in  the  present 
application  it  may  be  defined  as  enforcing  substantiality,  and 
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dwotinK  ^  eooDomy.  The  knowledge  of  the  various  strengths  of 
Biatenals^  as  weU  as  of  placing  their  powers  to  the  utmost  ad- 
vmatage,  may  be  called,  perhaps  a  matter  of  calculation  or  of 
experieace ;  but  the  science  consists  in  the  employment  of  smA^ 
meaiiSf  when  their  trial  ajad  proof  nwst  depend  on  the  refsult  of 
influences  of  a  speculative»  and  often  of  a  changeable,  nature. 
It  aims  at  economy,  in  the  first  place  of  room ;  or,  to  speak 
practically,  by  a  strict  limitation  of  the  point  of  support,  it  en-* 
Cfoaches  as  little  as  possible  upon  the  area  for  occupation.  It  is 
an  acknowledged  excellence  in  construction,  that  it  should  work 
its  ends  with  seeming  facility.  When,  as  in  many  cases,  it  occurs 
that  large  and  ponderous  weights  of  buiUing,  are  verged  upon 
bearings  of  comparatively  small  extents  it  is  to  be  attributed  to 
the  highest  ability  in  the  use  of  constructive  resources^  and  is 
llitts  conducive  to  an  admired  point  of  architectural  beauty,  y^ 
addition  to  its  utility.  It  is  aUo  economical  in  its  more  common 
meaning,  and  by  the  improvement  and  saving,  in  the  prudent 
choice  and  apportionate  quantity  of  materials,  the  architecture  of 
reoeat  date  has  been  almost  freed  from  the  accusation,  so  often 
popularly  advocated,  of  its  extreme  extravagance. 

JLastly,  Architecture  as  an  art,  or  the  more  superficial  study 
necessary  to  that  part  of  it  in  which  it  is  contemplated  as  a 
matter  for  ocular  examination,  is  another  point  in  pursuance  of 
the  subject  To  prove  it  an  art  would  be  an  evidence  of  its  im-* 
portance*  Does  the  invention  of  a  fertile  imagination  luxuriate 
in  the  production  of  novelty  of  forms  and  combinations  ?  It  may 
ennoble  by  originality,  it  may  assist  by  variety;  but  it  is  not  art, 
for  it  has  not  restriction.  Does  the  calculating  reason,  in  the 
coolness  of  argument,  establish  by  principle  and  experience  the 
beauty  of  forms  from  known  influences  ?  The  labour  is  not  lost; 
k  conveys  a  mental  delight :  but  it  is  not  art,  for  it  wants  the 
aturring  charm  of  creation.  Is,  then,  the  definition  of  art  of  such 
difficulty  ?  Let  the  first  candidate,  invention,  curb  the  gift  of 
flight  to  the  views  suggested  by  reason,  and  let  the  strictness  of 
the  latter  expand  to  the  invitation  of  such  a  union ;  and  it  will 
at  once  exhibit  a  representation  of  the  application  of  art  to 
arehiteoture.  The  present  question  is,  however,  more  concern- 
ijof^  its  importance,  with  reference  to  other  arts«  In  this  discus- 
sion there  appears  a  •'  divided  duty;"  for  while,  by  its  practical 
connection  with  trade,  it  is  placed  in  conjunction  with  what  are 
termed  inferior  arts;  on  the  other  hand,  by  its  alliance  with 
design,  it  has  considerable  pretensions  as  a  fine  art.  A  convic- 
tion of  its  importance  as  an  inferior  art  has  been  endeavoured  to 
be  expressed  in  the  previous  allusion  to  the  trade  of  building, 
but  it  remains  to  place  it  in  a  proper  light  with  reference  .com- 
paratively to  the  fine  arts.  The  perfection  of  the  arts  of  paintic^, 
•culpture,  or  music,  is  inimitable.    There  has  not  been  a  second 
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Raphael,  nor  an  Angelo,  nor  a  Handel ;  but  it  would  be  within 
the  limits  of  an  architectural  achievement  to  erect  another 
Athens,  as  far  as  imitation  would  allow ;  although  it  might  be  in 
Tain  to  seek  for  the  sculpture  of  Phidias.  Not  to  trespass  on  a 
subject  which  has  been  already  very  ably  expounded  in  several 
parts  of  this  work,  the  writer  is  of  opinion,  from  the  reason  he 
has  stated,  that  its  <:laims  as  a  fine  art  can  only  be  said  to  be  of 
moderate  importance.  Humble  acquirements  in  it  as  a  profe&* 
sioti  meet  with  greater  success  than  in  any  of  the  others ;  and 
tbis  arises  from  the  same  cause,  that  the  practice  of  it  may  be 
reduced  almost  to  a  system  of  imitation  from  precedents;  when, 
in  other  arts,  mediocrity  is  of  little  avail. 

The  importance  of  architecture  in  a  national  point  of  view, 
or,  in  other  words,  the  importance  attached  by  a  nation  to  its 
architecture,  as  compared  with  that  of  others,  as  well  as  that  it 
derives  by  it,  becomes  a  topic  from  which  many  considerations 
present  themselves.  The  public  purse  is  never  more  unspar- 
ingly and  cheerfully  opened  than  when  for  any  object  which  is 
to  enhance  the  dignity  of  the  state,  the  dedications  of  the  national 
religion,  or  the  pride  of  the  people's  power;  and  these  subjects 
are  never  more  constantly  called  into  mind  than  by  public 
buildings.  The  contemplation  of  a  palace,  a  church,  an  hospital, 
or  a  prison,  draws  forth  feelings  doubtless  much  excited  by  the 
particular  purposes  for  which  the  buildings  which  call  them 
forth  were  erected ;  but  while  this  may  be  the  first  suggestion  to 
the  mind,  it  is  the  architecture  and  the  vast  property,  in  a 
manner,  deposited  in  them  {for  whatever  purpose  it  may  be), 
which  gives  rise  to  their  importance  and  extent.  While  die 
motive  adds  to  the  national  honour,  the  execution  of  it  contri- 
butes to  the  national  pride ;  and,  as  it  should,  it  is  to  be  hoped 
that  it  does  convey  a  gratification  individually  from  this  cause 
alone.  That  it  is  a  source,  although  a  silent  one,  of  national 
pleasure,  is  evidently  the  case,  by  the  grief  that  is  always  mani«> 
fested  by  the  accidental  destruction  of  any  admired  erection.  Of 
course,  in  private  buildings,  the  loss  of  property  is  sufficient  cause 
of  sorrow ;  but  when  the  many  sufferers  make  the  loss  light  and 
trivial,  it  can  only  be  the  store  set,  in  fact,  upon  an  ornament, 
the  being  deprived  of  which  has  so  much  infiuence.  If,  then, 
architecture  so  widely  and  popularly  diffuses  its  impressions, 
how  much  more  would  its  importance  be  increased  if  more  gene- 
rally studied,  or  if  the  beauties  of  the  art  were  more  frequently 
presented  to  the  public  eye  ?  The  study  of  beauty  becomes  more 
exalted  when  known  by  intrinsic  merit,  rather  than  by  com- 
parison with  deformity.  As  a  point  of  national  importance, 
instance  ancient  Rome.  A  succession  of  encroaching  wars 
abroad,  and  continued  arbitrary  government  and  democratic 
revolt  at  home,  form  a  history  which  is  painful  to  dwell  on,  and 
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which  does  away  with  the  regret  at  such  an  "  empire's  wreck;" 
but  when,  by  the  remains  it  has  left,  a  glimmer  only  of  its  mag- 
nificence is  preserved,  which  outshines  the  light  of  any  existing 
power,  it  is  their  pursuit  of  architecture  which  insists  upon  the 
nation's  importance;  which  pardons  in  our  imagination  all 
historical  blemishes ;  and  which  confirms  that  nation  in  its 
enviable  distinction. 

To  collect  together  these  brief  remarks,  on  the  consideration 
of  the  importance  of  architecture,  the  subject  has  been  glanced 
at  as  it  has  cursorily  occurred ;  as  a  trade,  for  its  magnitude ;  as 
a  science.  For  its  utility ;  and,  as  an  art,  for  its  comparative  merit 
and  popular  character ;  with  the  intention  rather  to  suggest  or 
apply  admitted  facts,  than  to  pronounce  opinions. 

London^  March  12.  1835. 


Art.  II.     On  the  comparative  Merits  of  Architects  and  Amateurs^ 
^ith  regard  to  Competition  Plans.     By  Canj>ii>us« 

Your  correspondent,  Mr.  Sambell  (p.  I^SOj  appears,  very 
anintentionally,  to  have  paid  a  compliment  to  a  class  of  persons 
whom  he  certainly  did  not  intend  to  recommend  to  favour. 
What  reasons  he  has  for  imagining  that  it  is  by  any  n^eans  a 
practice  with  amateurs,  or  non-professional  architects^  to  send  in 
competition  designs,  I  know  not.  He  has  not  mentioned  a 
single  instance,  much  less  has  he  pointed  out  one  where  any 
such  design  has  been  adopted.  Nevertheless,  I  do  not  pretend 
to  dispute  the  fact,  although  I  must  be  allowed  to  think  it 
rests  upon  a  few  accidental  cases,  otherwise  it  would  be  pretty 
well  known.  But  to  come  to  the  compliment  itself  By  what 
Mr.  Sambell  also  says,  he  leaves  it  to  be  inferred,  that  such  per- 
sons are  apt  to  show  more  taste  and  ability  in  composition  than 
regolarly  educated  men ;  which  is  not  saying  much  for  the  talents 
of  the  latter,  if  they  suffer  themselves  to  be  excelled  by  those 
whom  they,  of  course,  consider  mere  novices,  dabblers,  intruders^ 
and  interlopers  in  the  profession. 

Unless  the  amateur  and  ^^  architectural  draughtsman  "  give 
evidence  of  greater  taste  in  their  designs  than  the  "  constructive 
architect,"  there  can  surely  be  very  little  reason  for  the  latter  to 
apprehend  any  rivalry  from  the  former,  since  he  must,  or,  at 
least,  he  ought,  to  know,  far  better  than  any  non-practical  man, 
bow  to  consult  both  correct  judgment  and  taste  at  the  same 
time.  If  the  "  constructive  architect"  be  no  match  for  "  the 
amateur"  here,  he  must  be  allowed  to  be  as  deficient  as  the 
latter,  though  for  a  difierent  reason ;  executive  skill  being  on 
one  side,  invention  and  taste  on  the  other.  Still  it  may  be 
argued,  that  the  latter  jtjualities  are  by  no  means  to  be  put  intq 
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competition  witli  what  is  more  indispensable,  becanse  a  building 
which  exhibits  no  taste  at  all,  or,  what  is  worse,  which  t)nly 
shocks  by  its  bad  taste,  may  answer  every  useful  purpose;  whereas 
the  finest  design  will  either  be  of  no  avail  if  found  impracticable^ 
or  will  prove  any  thmg  but  satisfactory,  if  executed  so  as  not  to 
^^ure.  Be  it  so ;  let  us  even  say  that  taste  and  invention  are 
trifles,  what  any  person  can  easily  acquire  by  attending  to  sudi 
matters.  Then  arises  a  somewhat  formidable  question :  —  Such 
being  the  case,  how  happens  it  that  those  who  are  masters  of 
construction,  the  more  important  and  diffcult  part  of  their  pro- 
fession, do  not  care  to  render  themselves  equal  proficients  in  its 
itstketic  or  ornamental  department  ?  Wherefore  do  not  they  (oSL 
the  amateur  and  the  ^'  architectural  draughtsman  ^  at  their  own 

Sme,  by  applying  themselves  to  the  same  studies,  with  a  far 
tter  basis  for  them  already  at  their  command  ? 

This  is  a  question  I  leave  to  be  answered  by  those  whom  it 
most  concerns;  and  by  so  doing  shall  escape  the  odium  of 
formally  and  pointedly  saying  what  would  be  the  more  offensive 
in  proportion  as  it  was  correct.  I  prefer  following  up  the  pre- 
ceding question  by  another,  which  is,  —  If  genius,  taste,  feehng, 
hniigtnation,  have  any  thing  to  do  with  architecture :  if,  in  short, 
architecture  be  an  art  worthy  of  the  name  of  one,  and  something 
more  than  mere  routine  study  and  the  knowledge  of  buildings 
why  should  not  those  who  devote  themselves  to  it  con  amore,  who 
admire  it  chiefly  as  an  art,  be  entitled  to  as  much  respect  as  diose 
who  pursue  it  as  their  calling,  and  for  the  sake  of  the  lucrative 
emoluments  it  bestows?  The  former  class  are  at  least  fully  as 
disinterested  as  the  latter ;  they  are  also,  perhaps,  to  the  full  as 
likely  to  take  up  the  put*suit  with  fresher  views,  and  —  as  all  art 
should  be,  with  a  generous  relish  and  delight. 

If  architecture,  I  repeat,  be  really  an  art,  like  every  other,  it 
must  require  some  degree  of  affection  and  intuitive  feeling  in  its 
professors,  as  well  as  study.  Without  such  aid,  stu^  will 
accomplish  but  little,  because  it  will  be  little  more  than  mecha- 
nical drudgery,  encouraged  by  no  nobler  stimulus  than  that  of 
interest  alone.  I  admit,  that  he  who  so  applies  himself,  may  be 
respectable  as  a  tradesman,  should  he  be  prosperous ;  likewise^ 
that  no  one  will  call  his  respectability  in  question  :  but  how  he 
can  lay  claim  to  the  title  of  artist  is,  to  me,  particularly  puzzling. 
While  thus  throwing  out  my  opinions,  I  do  not  insist  upon  their 
being  adopted  without  examination ;  fiir  from  it ;  nay,  I  shall 
not  care  should  they  be  soundly  attacked,  as,  I  trust,  I  am 
always  open  to  conviction,  should  I  be  proved  to  be  in  the 
wrong. 

In  my  opinion,  it  does  not  argue  much  liberality  to  decry 
amateurs  merely  because  they  are  extra-professional.  There 
may  certainly  be  stupid,  ignorant,  tasteless  amateurs,  as  well  as 
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others ;  Btill,  it  does  not  exactly  follow,  tkat  a  man  must  be  a 
blockhead  in  an  art,  merely  because  he  la  an  amateur  in  it.  SufH 
posing  him  to  possess  as  fine  and  original  ideas  as  the  professional 
man ;  as  exact  an  eye  for  proportion,  and  for  all  the  harmonies 
of  which  architecture  is  susceptible ;  as  livdy  a  fancy,  and  aa 
dMfitened  a  taste;  together  with  a  mind  as  studious  and  as 
itbeml ;  so  far,  at  least,  he  is  entitled  to  quite  as  much  admir- 
ation. ISiouId  he  prove  superior  in  these  respects,  his  cmUru^ 
band  accomplishments  may,  in  the  eyes  of  the  unprejudiced,  look 
like  superior  desert. 

In  none  of  the  other  liberal  arts  is  it  considered  a  stigma  that 
a  man  should  beautodidact;  that,  for  his  proficiency,  he  should 
be  more  indebted  to  his  own  instinctive  love  of  the  pursuit,  and 
bis  own  exertions,  than  to  the  regular  instructions  of  others; 
neither  has  this  always  been  the  case  in  regard  to  architecture 
itself.  Witness  Raffaelle,  Michael  Angelo,  and  Burlington^ 
these  are  persons  the  world  is  pleased  to  admire ;  I  do  not  ex- 
actly say  that  I  myself  greatly  admire  their  architectural  taste; 
and  yet,  did  any  of  ihem  serve  a  regular  apprenticeship  ?  Many 
of  die  Itidian  architects  were  so  only  occasionally  and  incidenl>- 
ally^  being  quite  as  much  known  as  sculptors  or  painters.  Count 
AWeri,  mio  erected  the  Royal  Opera-house  at  Turin,  esteemed 
a  ckef^iSMcrt  in  its  day,  was  educated  for  the  legal  profes-^ 
eion,  and  practised  scrnie  time  at  the  bar ;  and  a  living  Engli^ 
architect  (Blore)  was  known  for  many  years  as  an  antiquarian 
and  architectural  ^<  draughtsman  **  only,  before  he  applied  himr 
self  practically  to  architecture.  Yet,  wherefore  should  I  produce 
sudh  iastances,  when  Perrault  alone,  and  the  colonnade  of  the 
Louvre,  aiford  a  triumpi^ant  refutation  of  all  the  eaeers  that  can 
be  levelled  against  amateursbip  in  architecture. 

For  my  own  part,  I  should  think  that  the  chances^  if  I  can 
here  properly  apply  that  expressi((Mi,  are  greater  in  &vour  of 
talent  bcMig  possessed  by  one  who  is  self-taqght,  than  by  him 
who  is  pnerely  trained.  The  former,  it  may  be  imagined,  applies 
bimself  to  his  pursuit  can  am&re^  because  he  is  attracted  by  it, 
and  because  be  delights  in  it;  whereas  the  other  may  be  put  to 
it  wkhout  any  choice  whatever  of  his  own,  merely  because  it 
agrees  with  the  inclination  or  convenience  of  his  friends ;  or  for 
•that  other  reason  hinted  at  by  Martial  in  one  of  his  most  biting 
<epigi*ams.  After-years  may  undoubtedly  bring  along  with  them 
a  genuine  relish  for  the  art,  a  relish  which  only  the  conscious- 
ness of  talent  can  bestow.  Yet  such  is  for  from  being  invariably, 
^r  even  generally,  the  case ;  otherwise  we  should  not  behold  so 
many  plodders  in  the  profession ;  men  who,  when  they  have  an 
opportunity  of  potting  two  ideas  togetlM»r,  sparingly  content 
diemselves  with  the  fraction  of  even  one;  pilferers  from  those 
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mho  bftve  nothing  of  Aeir  own  to  be  pilfered ;  copiers  of  those 
wiii9  have  existed  by  copying  others. 

To  me^  again)  it  appears  strange  policy,  if  no  worse,  on  the 
part  of  professional  men,  to  seek  in  any  way  to  discourage  or  dis- 
countenance amateurship  in  architecture,  since  by  so  doing  they 
are  likely  to  reduce  the  already  far  too  limited  number  of  those 
who  are  qualified  to  take  any  real  interest  in  the  art,  or  capable 
of  ^preciating  its  beauties.     Were  it  not  for  the  class  of  ama- 
teurs, in  all  probability  we  should  never  have  possessed  more 
than  technical  and  elementary  works  on  architecture ;  which, 
however  indispensable  in  themselves,  as  giving  the  initiatoiy 
precepts  and  rudiments  of  the  art,  have  no  more  literary  preten- 
sion or  interest  than  so  many  grammars.     For  historical  eludd* 
Mion,  for  disquisition,  for  criticism,  we  are  far  more  indebted  to 
amateur  than  to  professional  writers.    To  mention  but  one  in- 
stance, certainly  a  striking  one,  the  recently  published  work  cS 
the  late  Thomas  Hope  is  a  richer  contribution  to  the  literature 
•of  the  art  than  almost  any  thing  which  has  ever  proceeded  from 
a  professional  pen  in  this  country.     It  rarely  happens,  in  this 
iCountry,  at  least,  when  professional  men  publish  either  their 
own  designs  or  those  of  others,  that  they  enter  into  any  remarks 
of  any  kind,  except  occasionally  a  few  vague  ones,  by  way  of  pre- 
fece,  and  which  would  be  almost  as  suitable  for  any  other  work 
as  for  their  own.      This  is  the  more  unaccountable,  because  for 
want  of  exjdanation  as  well  as  of  description,  in  regard  to  such 
particulars  as  are  ^not  shown  in  the  plates  themselves,  their  utility 
as  studies  is  ffreatly  diminished,  and  a  great  deal  is  left  to  con- 
jecture.    Such  architects,  instead  of  endeavouring  to  fix  atten- 
tion upon  their  designs,  by  especially  pointing  out  what  is  most 
liable  to  escape  notice,  and  also  by  causing  the  mind  to  dwell 
upon  the  subject,  and  to  take  into  consideration  every  particular, 
leave  others  to  make  whatever  they  can  of  that  which  is  shown  to 
them.     Thus  they  neither  do  justice  to  themselves,  nor  to  any 
other  party.     Surely  an  architect  must  be  able  to  comprehend 
his  own  views  and  ideas ;  and  to  explain  his  motives,  if  he  has 
any,  much  better  than  any  one  else;  and,  although  it  may  be  a 
very  great  forbearance^  it  is  not  of  the  most  laudable  descrip* 
tion,  when  he  omits  a  fair  opportunity  of  justifying  himself 
whenever  he  has  been  obliged  to  act  contrary  to  his  own  taste, 
and  to  follow  that  forced  upon  him,  as  not  unfrequently  happens, 
by  others. 

Although  some  of  them  utter  sad  nonsense,  amateurs  who 
criticise  works  of  architecture  seem  to  be  regarded  with  less 
jealousy  than  those  who  venture  to  take  up  their  pencil  and 
drawing-bowrd.  There  is  no  outcry  against  those  who,  like 
Forsyth,  Beckford,  and  countless  others,  pretend  to  judge  of 
the  art  without  having  practised  it ;  and  yet^  it  is  not  easy  to  say 
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wherefore  such  should  be  the  case«  If  a  bungling  anateor, 
utterly  unqualified  for  such  a  task,  should  engage  to  execiilie« 
bttildiiigy  and  produce  a  mere  failure,  so  far  fcom  that  giving.any 
offence  to  the  profession  at  large,  whatever  it  may  do  >to<  ihf 
parties  whose  concern  it  is,  it  rather  serves  to  set  in  the  strongest 
possible  light  the  indispensable  necessity  of  engaging  only  thoae 
who  are  perfectly  well  versed  in  the  art  of  construction  as  well 
as  in  that  of  design ;  whereas  an  architectural  critic,  from  not 
thoroughly  understanding  the  subject,  if  he  judges  on  false 
principles,  and  praises  that  which  be  ought  to  blame,  does  a 
serious  injury  to  the  profession :  be  misleads  those  who  prefer 
following  the  dictum  of  others  to  judging  for  themselves ;  wbo^ 
alas !  are  but  too  numerous ;  and  does  his  best  to  vitiate  the 
public  taste,  instead  of  improving  it.  The  influence  of  amar 
teur  critics  in  injuring  architecture,  and,  of  course,  its  profeason^ 
is  so  much  greater  than  that  of  amateur  architects,  that  there  is 
some  i*eason  for  presuming  that  it  is  rather  the  success  than  the 
failure  of  the  latter  which  excites  so  much  professional  dislike 
towards  them. 

Admitting  a  case  to  occur,  that  a  design  sent  in  by  an  amateuff 
should  be  selected,  in  preference  to  several  others,  as  siiperiov  to 
them  in  all  that  can  be  shown  upon  paper;  it  would,  undoubtedly, 
be  a  gross  imposition  in  such  a  person  if,  knowing  himself  to  be 
ignorant  of  the  art  of  construction,  he  were  to  undertake'  to 
superintend  the  erection  of  the  building.  Indeed,  I  can  hardly 
imagine  that  any  man  would  so  grossly  commit  himself  wbeD» 
from  the  excellence  of  his  design,  he  must  know  enough  to  be 
folly  aware  beforehand  of  his  own  incompetence  to  the  task ; 
and  that  much  greater  practical  knowledge  than  he  possesses  is 
indispensably  requisite  for  carrying  the  work  into  execution.  On 
the  other  hand,  I  see  nothing  either  disreputable  or  objection** 
able,  were  the  author  of  such  a  design  to  state,  that  he  did  not 
feel  himself  prepared  to  engage  in  the  actual  execution  of  it^ 
without  the  assistance  of  a  colleague.  He  might  very  reason* 
ably  be  allowed  to  say,  '*  As  far  as  regards^  the  design,  I  have 
met  your  wishes,  and  have  succeeded  in  producing  what  you 
require,  but  I  do  not  engage  to  proceed  any  farther  alone. 
Either  associate  an  able  practical  man  with  me,  or  intrust  the 
execution  of  my  ideas  entirely  to  some  other  person." 

This,,  it  will  be  said,  is  carrying  the  principle  of  the  divisioa 
of  labour  to  a  most  absurd  length.  Absurd  it  may  be;  but  of 
its  absurdity  I  have  yet  to  be  convinced.  Unless  it  can  be 
shown  that  practical  science  and  superior  taste  uniformly- go 
hand  in  hand,  what  absurdity  could  there  be  in  securing  bo^ 
although  because  they  did  not  happen  to  be  united  in  the  same 
individual?  Is  it  not  more  probable  that  the  practical  man 
would  operate  as  a  salutary  check  upon  the  man  of  &ney,  and 
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restndn  him  from  mere  Ti^^aries?  Or  will  it  be  maintained, 
that  the  present  system  gives  us  ail  we  con  desire,  the  happiest 
invention  and  the  most  refined  taste,  accompanied  with  the 
greatest  scientific  skill  ? 


Art.  III.     Further  Remarks  on  PaUadio.     By  Candidus. 

I  OUGHT,  by  way  of  penance,  to  be  compelled  to  point , 

one  by  one^  all  the  manifold  beauties  of  Andrea  Paliadio,  far  I 
BOW  find  that  the  opinion  I  before  expressed  of  htm  runs  quite 
counter  to  that  of  the  celebrated  Thomas  Hope,  who,  in  his  pQs&- 
burnous  and  just  published  Historical  Essaa^f  pays  a  compliment 
to  the  genius  of  the  Vicentine  architect.  How  he  could  recon- 
cile it  to  his  critical  conscience  to  utter  what  seems  entirely  at 
variance  with  his  admiration  of  Grecian,  and  his  unfavouraUe 
opinion  of  Roman  architecture;  particularly  after  decryii^ 
Michael  Angelo  for  indulging  in  the  very  same  cafNrices  as  we 
find  in  the  works  of  Paliadio,  I  know  not,  especially  ns  those  of 
the  latter  are  not  redeemed  by  the  grandear  observable  in  the 
buiklings  of  the  former.  By  no  means  am  I  disposed  to  set  myself 
up  as  an  admirer  of  Michael  Angejo's  architectural  style  and  taste^ 
yet  of  the  two  he  surely  deserves  to  be  criticised  with  less  asperity^ 
becanse  architecture  was  wilh  him  only  a  secondary  pursuit,  hi» 
application  being  chiefly  devoted  to  painting  and  sculpture* 

Mr.  Hope  does  not  seem  to  have  been  alive  to  the  necessity  of 
supporting  his  opinion  of  Paliadio  by  argument  or  reasoniog;  yet 
to  have  done  so  wottkl  hardly  have  been  labour  thrown  away» 
because  not  Forsyth  alone,  but  all  the  other  admirers  of  Palladia^ 
Unit  theoiselves  to  general  and  indefinite  commendations,  without 
liarticularising  any  one  individ«ial  beauty  or  merit.  It  is  strange^ 
indeed,  that  excellence  should  not  be  worthy  of  a  little  examin<- 
jation,  and  towards  such  as  myself  it  would  be  charity  to  enter 
into  some  investigation  of  it,  because  our  eyes  might  then  be 
opened  to  the  perception  of  charms  now  completely  hidden  finooa 
them.  I  say  "  our  eyes,"  for  I  do  not  happen  to  he  exacdy 
companionless  in  my  blindness ;  in  his  Treatise  9n  Arckitectune^ 
Hosking  shows  himself  nearly  to  the  full  as  obtuse;  and  I  ksare 
heard  another  individual,  one  of  the  most  tastefiil  and  enthu- 
siastically studious  architects  among  thoae  now  living,  express 
himself,  in  regard  to  Paliadio,  in  terms  little  short  of  execration. 

Woods,  however,  is  inclined  to  admire  him,  althcMJgh  it  is  dif- 
ficult to  say  why ;  not  merely  because  he  too  is  exceedingly  shy 
of  discussing  particulars,  notwithstanding  that  he  ventures  to 
hint  at  many  blemishes,  but  also  because  his  opinions  relative 
to  Paliadio  by  no  means  tally  with  the  censures  he  has  passed 
upon  others.     He,  I  find,  perceives  more  to  approve  of  than  to 
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T^sprdbaH  in  <)be  fa9ade  of  the  Pakzeo  Valmanina  at  Victnxa, 
tke  very  building,  by  the  by,  which  i  quelcd  as  an  instance  of 
oiost  horrible  deformity.  (See  p.  15S. )  In  addition  to  the  defects 
and  inconsistencies  there  mentioned,  it  may  now  be  noted,  tbalt 
in  the  agly  {laDches  tacked  to  the  ends  of  the  front,  as  if  to  eke 
it  out,  there  b  an  additional  floor ;  that  the  windows  here  are 
narrower  and  smaller  than  those  in  the  other  intercolvmns, 
and  that  there  are  messanines  in  the  entablatnre,  not  confined 
to  the  frieee,  but  actually  cutting  through  the  architrave  also  I 
Altogether,  these  two  narrow  slices  have  nothing  whatever  in 
conformity  with  the  rest  of  the  front,  but  look  as  if  belonging 
to  other  buildings  commenced  on  each  aide  of  it.  Even  ad- 
mitting, with  Woods,  that,  ^<  in  other  respects,  the  proportions 
are  excellent,''  that  seems  to  be  a  poor  apology  m  so  inacb 
positive  deformity  and  bad  taste.  If,  taken  as  a  whole,  it  be  di»* 
agreeable  and  fiill  of  glaring  errors,  what  avails  it  to  say  that 
there  are  parts  that  may  be  excepted  from  censure  ?  Or,  is  it 
not  tantamooftit  to  an  acknowledgment,  that  the  arohiteet  had 
so  little  discernment  as  to  commit  errors  so  gross  that  even  his 
admirers  can  offer  no  defence  for  them ;  solecisms  in  taste  and 
against  propriety,  which  almost  any  tyro  in  the  art  would  now 
be  ashamed  of? 

if  we  are  content  to  put  up  with  detached  -and  piecemeal 
beauties,  we  may  be  satisfied  with  any  thing,  for  that  must  be  a 
most  vile  production,  indeed,  in  which  every  one  of  the  parts^ 
taken  merely  as  paits,  is  absolutely  bad.  Architects  so  very 
rarely  attempt  what  they  can  claim  exclusively  as  their  own,  that 
it  is  dtiefty  by  the  general  conception  and  treatment  of  their 
atttgect,  by  the  adjustment  and  odkication  df  the  varioas  divisions 
and  subdiviskms,  that  they  can  show  any  superior  taste  or  origin- 
ality. Their  columns  and  entablatures  «re  little  more  than  so  many 
formulae^  the  property  of  no  one  in  particular,  and  to  be  appro- 
priated only  by  a  felicitous  combination  with  all  the  rest.  What 
is  it  but  the  admixture  of  his  pigments,  and  their  collocation  on 
the  canvass,  that  distinguishes  the  able  colourist  from  the  dauber? 
The  palette  of  the  one  is  just  as  richly  furnished  as  that  of  the 
other.  What  is  it  except  his  power  of  masterly  collocation 
and 'combination,  that  constitutes  a  great  musical  composer?  His 
gamut  is  just  the  same  as  that  of  others ;  he  has  no  new  ele- 
ments of  sound ;  bis  magic  lies  in  the  mastery  with  which  he 
elicits,  from  those  common  to  all,  new  and  striking  combinations 
peculiarly  his  own.  What,  again  is  it,  save  the  same  power, 
that  distinguishes  a  noble  poetical  diction  and  style  from  an 
ordinary  one  ?  Is  it  not  precisely  that  harmonious  and  eloquent 
disposition  and  structure,  which  any  other  co  location  of  the  very 
same  words  would  fail  to  produce? 

It  is  arrant  staff,  then,  fer  worse  than  sheer  nonsense,  because 
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more  pernicioas,  to  talk  of  tbe  proportions  of  individual  parts, 
if  there  be  no  aggregate  proportion  —  no  proportion,  as  regards 
feeling  and  taste,  in  tbe  arrangement  of  the  parts  themselves. 
The  best  that  can  be  said  of  works  so  constituted  is,  that  they 
have  shaped  out  the  material  of  which  others  may  avail  them- 
selves with  better  success.  Too  minute  criticism,  which  looks 
exclusively  to  the  separate  items  of  a  design,  without  at  all 
attending  to  their  result  or  gross  amount,  has  been  one  great 
bane  of  the  art.  It  fosters  a  narrow  petty  taste,  an  attention  to 
insulated  particulars  or  circumstances,  with  very  little  consider- 
ation of,  or  regard  to,  the  whole. 

By  no  means  would  I  be  understood  as  recommending  the 
study  of  general  effect  and  proportion  alone ;  quite  the  con- 
trary :  since,  in  my  opinion,  too  much  care  cannot  be  bestowed 
upon  detail;  but  then  it  must  be  as  detail,  as  the  finishing 
touches  and  working  up  of  what  is  ably  conceived.  No  minutiae 
should  be  suffered  to  escape  attention ;  nothing  should  be  slurred 
over,  as  we  generally  find  to  be  the  case;  yet,  as  a  first  and  most 
important  step,  it  is  requisite  that  the  elements  of  a  superior 
design  should  be  established  in  the  leading  ideas.  ^  very  far  is 
general  propriety  or  beauty  from  excusing  inattention  to  indi- 
vidual merits,  that,  unless  every  single  feature  and  its  detail  be 
appropriately  finished  up,  the  ensemble  will  become  a  mere  sketch, 
or  a  crude  unsatisfactory  production,  if  considered  in  any  other 
light :  and  it  surely  need  not  here  be  observed,  that  when  we 
come  to  execute  in  such  expensive  materials  as  stone  or  brick, 
something  more  than  a  sketch,  however  clever  it  may  be^  ought 
to  be  looked  for*  I  deem  it  all  the  more  necessary  to  insist 
upon  this,  because,  although  even  the  authority  of  Palladio  would 
not  now  persuade  many  to  fall  into  the  grosser  errors  with  which 
his  buildings  and  designs  abound,  architects  of  the  present  day 
too  readily  content  themselves  with  merely  avoiding  radical  vices 
of  tliat  kind.  They  certainly  commit  fewer  solecisms,  but  it  is 
not  quite  so  certain  that  they  give  us  a  greater  number  of 
positive  beauties.  If  their  orders  are  better,  liecanse  copied 
from  the  antique,  it  seldom  happens  that  we  find  much  else  to 
admire,  or  any  thing  very  felicitous  that  is  peculiarly  their  own. 


Art.  IV.  Thoughts  on  the  Origin^  Excellencies^  and  Defects  of  the 
Grecian  and  Gothic  Styles  of  Architecture,  By  the  late  Dr» 
James  Akdbrson. 

(Continued from  p.  159.) 

Gothic  ArchUecturCy  continued. — In  continuing  to  trace  the  progress  of  that 
gradual  developenient  of  ideas  by  which  our  Gothic  architects  at  iei^tb  acquired 
tbe  power  of  raarij^  those  stupendous  structures  which  will  excite  tbe  admii^ 
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ation  of  fiiture  ages,  we  proceed  to  remark,  that  ^en  our  artists  had  graa^ 
the  idea  of  connecting  columns  together  by  means  of  arches,  and  of  arranging 
tiieni  in  rows  in  opposite  directions,  they  had  made  one  great  step  towards  the 
attainment  of  their  wishes;  but  still  ranch  remained  to  be  done.  They  had 
now,  it  is  true,  acquired  the  power  of  supporting  the  roof  up<m  stone  ^Ulars 
placed  at  a  considerable  distance  from  eacn  other;  but,  as  the  whole  building 
aboTe  would  thus  be  divided  into  square  compartments,  open  at  top,  these 
apertures  could  only  be  closed  by  a  roof  supported  by  beams  of  wood  resting 
w^aa  these  walls,  so  as  to  be  still  liable  to  be  consumed  by  fire;  the  v«ry  cir- 
ctuDstance  they  wished  chiefly  to  guard  against.  Soon,  however,  they  woidd 
perceive  that,  by  throwing  an  arch  from  each  of  these  columns  to  that  in  the 
opposite  angle  diagonally  across  the  square,  these  arches  would  all  meet  in  the 
centre,  and  thus  admit  of  the  whole  of  the  apertures  above  bemg  completely 
doaed  with  stone.  If  an  arch  of  the  same  kind  was  reared  in  the  opposks 
side  of  the  same  pillar,  it  is  plain  it  would  be  equally  poised  on  all  sides,  so  as 
to  have  nothing  else  to  support  but  the  weight  pressing  upon  it  in  a  perpen^ 
dicular  direction  only.  By  gradual  steps  like  these  our  artists  were  brought 
at  length  to  form  an  idea  of  the  possibility  of  supporting  a  roof  consistmg 
entiFdy  of  stone,  upon  pillars  of  the  same  materials  placed  at  connderable  dis^ 
tances  firom  each  other ;  and  at  the  same  time  of  giving  to  that  roof  an  elcgwice 
of  form  and  symmetrical  arrangement  that  would  prove,  generally  pleasing. 
But  still  they  were  far  from  having  attained  the  ultimate  object  of  their  wishes. 

We  are  often  put  in  mind,  when  we  attempt  to  trace  tlie  progress  of  any 
human  invention,  that  man  is  an  imitative  animal,  and  that  he  seldom  has  r^ 
course  to  his  inventive  powers,  unless  when  necessity  compels  him  to  do  it« 
This  truth  was  verified  in  the  artists  who  demand  our  present  notice,  as  well 
as  all  the  others  whose  progress  we  shall  have  incidentally  to  investi^te. 
They  found  that  the  semicircle  was  the  form  of  arch  almost  exclusively 
adopted  bv  the  Gredcs  and  Romans;  and  they  naturally  imitated  that  form  of 
arch  at  the  first,  as  their  predecessors  had  done,  without  having  qualified 
themselves  fully  to  appreciate  either  the  comparative  excellencies  or  defects 
of  tiiat  form  of  arch  when  applied  to  particular  purposes.  To  this  origin  we 
may  trace  the  attachment  that  our  artists  discovered  to  the  semicircular  arch, 
which  is  observable  in  the  earliest  specimens  they  exhibited  in  the  first  rude 
attempts  they  made  to  introduce  their  new  system  of  architecture ;  for  the 
semicircular  arch  is  now  admitted  to  Ife  an  undoubted  criterion  of  the  oldest 
Gothic  structures.  And  as  all  the  structures  oi  this  kind  were,  of  necessity, 
accompanied  with  a  heavy  clumsiness  of  proportions,  which  a  superior  degree 
of  knowledge  taught  the  more  enlighteUea  artists  of  an  after  period  how  to  lay 
aside,  this  circumstance  has  given  rise  to  the  distinction  of  two  styles  of  Gothic 
architecture,  one  of  which  has  been  called  the  old  Gothic,  the  other  the  modem 
Gothic,  or  sometimes  the  Saracenic,  from  a  notion  that  it  was  introduced  into 
Europe  by  the  Saracens.  The  truth,  however,  is,  that  these  are  both  the  same 
system  of  architecture,  and  were  introduced  by  the  same  artists ;  the  last 
differing  fi-om  the  first  only  by  those  improvements  being  introduced,  which 
a  more  perfect  knowledge  of  the  principles  of  their  art  enabled  them  gradually 
to  discover,  in  consequence  of  long  experience  and  a  continued  attention  to 
every  particular  concerning  it.  That  tnese  improvements  depended  entirely 
upon  a  more  perfect  knowledgeTof  the  powers  of  the  masonic  arch,  and  the  uses 
to  which  it  could  be  applied  according  to  the  exigencies  of  the  case,  I  shall  hope 
to  be  able  to  prove  in  the  most  satisfi^tory  manner  to  ^very  one  who  shall  have 
the  patience  to  attend  to  the  few  popular  illustrations  that  follow,  tending  to 
explain  the  general  principles  of  this  little  understood,  though  very  important 
branch  of  masonry ;  without  being  obliged  to  have  recourse  to  the  intricacies 
of  mathematical  demonstration,  which  few  of  my  readers  may  be  supposed 
carable  or  desirous  of  following. 

The  fiindamental  principle  of  what  we  call  a  stone  arch,  by  which  phrase  (to 
avoid  the  ambiguity  that  the  name  might  suggest)  I  b^  to  be  understood  in 
this  place  to  mean  **  any  aperture  in  a  wall  or  other  building  which  is  closed 


•t  lop  by  neas*  of  stonM  wnsistins  of  §epmte  piec«B»  so  tj^plied  as  to  pre- 
MTve  the  contmuitjr  hotweea  the  opposite  skies  or  the  aperture  ;'*  -^  the  fun* 
dancatel  pnnciplc»tb««»of  such  an  arch,  I  b^  leare  to  sa^,  is  the  wttOBt  sianple 
thiag  that  caa  ha  caaioetved.  It  oonststs  in  nothing  aMire  than  giving  the  stones 
awh  a  shape,  aa  that»  by  meane  of  their  own  natttfal  gravity  tending  to  make 
them  all  daneend  towards  the  surface  of  the  earth,  they  aDutuaHy  shaU  so  act 
upon  each  other  as  to  keep  the  whole  fim  and  steady  in  its  place;  insotnoch 
that»if  the  pressure  be  equal  on  every  point  of  the  arch»  so  as  not  to  admit  of 
any  one  stone  in  it  being  pushed  backwm^  ont  of  its  plaee»  the  greater  the 
pressare  that  is  made  upon  it  from  above*  the  firmer  the  arch  must  be ;  pro- 
vided always  that  the  foundation  on  which  it  stands  be  firm,  and  the  materials 
of  which  it  consists  so  solid  as  not  to  admit  of  being  crushed  to  pieces. 

But  although  the  fundamental  principle  of  the  masonic  arch  be  thus  simple 
and  easy  to  be  comprehended ;  yet  in  the  mode  of  applying  it  for  the  purposes 
of  eomflMm  lifc^  to  individual  cases  as  they  successive^  arise,  such  amnsing 
diversities  occur,  as  to  make  it  a  matter  of  no  small  iatncacy  to  those  who 
haive  not  particularly  studied  the  subject,  to  perceive  the  propriety  of  adopting 
aometinms  one  form  of  aa  arch,  and  sometimes  another,  as  the  most  proper  for 
eflbctfa^  the  particular  purpose  in  view :  it  will  therefore  be  proper  for  me  here 
(o  throw  out  a  few  hints  on  that  head,  with  a  view  to  enable  the  uninformed 
reader  to  form  some  discriminative  notions  respecting  it. 

If  an  arch  consisting  of  a  very  small  section  of  a  large  circle  were  thrown 
over  an  opening,  so  as  to  approximate  to  the  form  of  a  straight  horizontal  Une, 
it  is  obvious,  that  the  weigtit  of  every  stone  in  that  arch  would  press  directly 
dewnvmrdsy  and  would  have  only  a  very  small  part  of  that  weigiit  su|^orted 
by  anv  of  the  stones  adjoining  to  it.  This  united  pressure,  then,  of  the  whole, 
would  have  a  uniform  tendency  to  pu^  the  stones  at  either  end  of  that  seg« 
aoent  of  the  arch  directly  outward  from  each  other ;  and,  of  course,  unless  a 
strong  resiatance  were  made  at  both  ends,  directly  counteracting  that  pressure, 
the  idwtments  would  be  forced  asunder,  and  the  arch  wMild  foil  denm. 
Hence  it  is  obvion^,  that,  of  all  the  forms  of  an  arch  that  can  be  devised,  this 
is  among  the  least  proper  to  be  chosen  for  connecting  together  two  slender 
piUars ;  for,  although  these  might  be  able  to  support  a  very  considerable  weij^t 
when  applied  on  the  top  of  the  column,  and  pressing  perpendicuhirly  upon  it ; 
yet,  when  that  pressure  is  applied  laterally,  the  pillars  have  not  strei^th  to 
resist  it,  and  they  must,  of  course,  be  made  to  yield  to  it. 

You  may  form  some  idea  of  the  force  of  the  relative  actions  and  reactions, 
in  this  ease,  by  the  following  familiar  illustration.  Take  between  your  two 
hands  ten  or  a  dosen  volumes  of  a  book  uniformly  bound,  with  their  backs  all 
nadermost ;  if  your  hands  be  pressed  firmly  enough  towards  each  other,  they 
may  be  kept  in  that  position  as  long  as  you  please  without  falling ;  but  if  the 
pressure  be  so  great  as  to  force  your  hands  in  the  smallest  degree  asunder,  the 
whole  will  foil  directly  to  the  ground,  even  if  your  hands  had  been  supported 
by  some  object  that  could  bear  the  weight.  This,  it  must  be  confessed,  is  but 
an  inaccurate  illustration,  yet  it  may  serve  to  convey  a  pretty  clear  idea  of  the 
necessity  of  having  abutments  in  this  case  that  are  immovably  firm,  so  as  to 
resist  giving  way  in  the  smallest  degree  to  the  pressure  outwards. 

Let  us  now  suppose  that,  instead  of  the  flat  segment  of  a  circle,  aa  before, 
the  same  opening  should  be  closed  by  means  of  a  semicircular  arch ;  it  is  very 
evident,  that  in  this  case  the  stones  nearest  the  pillar  from  whidi  the  archa 
spring  wiM  press  directly  downwards  with  their  whole  weij^t  upon  the  pillar, 
and  that  the  weight  of  those  above  them,  in  like  manner,  is  supported  in  a  great 
measure  by  those  below  them ;  insomuch  that,  if  all  supports  in  the  middle  were 
taken  away  after  the  half  of  the  semicircle  was  built,  they  would  still  remain 
unmoved  in  their  place ;  and  when  you  come  at  last  to  close  the  arch,  the  two 
stones  on  either  side  of  the  keystone  have  a  tendency  to  foil  upon  each  other, 
and  the  keystone,  by  preventing  that  falling,  tends  to  keep  them  in  their  places; 
ao  that  the  pressure  upon  the  pillars,  in  this  case,  is  much  less  forcible  outwards 
than  in  the  former,  ha^ng  a  much  greater  tendency  downward  than  outward. 
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We  an  thut  led  to  perceire  tbat>  ai  proportkm  m  theareh  aMiimes  a  Ugber 
fianiiy  tbe  preBsure  outward  must  be  diaiiniBhed,  while  the  preasure  dowaiwarcl 
upon  the  pilkurs  is  augnented :  whatever  areh»  therefore^  risea  higher  fchao  a 
aaaiioircle»  ought  to  be  preferred  to  one  thait  is  lower  than  it»  where  the  ^iUar 
^at  snpporta  it  ia  of  a  slender  form,  and»  of  course,  incapable  of  ■uatainmg  a 
powerful  lateral  pressure ;  and  the  higher  such  an  arch  is,  the  better  ik  moat  be 
adapted  for  this  purpose  when  considered  simply  under  this  peiot  of  view. 
But  no  si^e  arch  that  can  be  devised  (the  catenariaii  arch  aleae  excepted^ 
and  againat  this  form  of  an  arch  for  the  purpcwe  here  required^  tf  our  ardata 
were  acquainted  with  it,  they  would  very  soon  haive  diaeovered  such  valid 
objections  as  must  soon  have  made  them  reject  it)  can  be  made  to  rise  to  audi 
a  height  above  a  column  as  two  small  segments  of  a  very  large  circle  may  be 
made  to  do  b^  gradually  approaching  towards  each  other  till  they  doae  at  the 
top.  Hence  it  follows,  that,  of  all  the  forms  of  an  arch  that  eould  be  devised, 
where  the  principal  ofcrject  in  view  is  to  diminiah  the  lateral  pressure  from  a 
jullar,  and  convert  it  into  a  perpendicular  pressure,  more  espeetaily  where  the 
wcaght  to  be  supported  above  is  inconsiderable,  that  of  the  segment  of  two 
large  circles  ia  undoubtedly  the  best.  Such  was  the  reasoning  of  our  artists^ 
and  such,  no  doubt,  were  the  considerations  which  induced  theai  with  oae 
accord  to  abandon  the  form  of  the  senucircular  arch  which  thev  had  at  tbe 
beginiuBg  incautiously  followed,  and  to  adopt  that  form  of  arch  which  so  peeu- 
liarly  chwacterises  all  the  more  perfect  productions  of  this  sagacious  fraternity. 
But  there  were  other  reasons,  which  we  shall  afterwards  discover,  that  stiU 
more  powerfully  operated  in  establishing  the  necessity  of  this  ehoice. 

That  the  reader,  however,  may  be  ab&  to  satisfy  himself,  by  meaas  of  a  very 
akople  illustrative  experiment,  how  far  the  circumstance  just  now  explained 
OQgnt  to  weigh  in  determining  the  choice  of  these  artiats,  I  shall  beg  leave  once 
more  to  refer  him  to  his  books.  Let  him  pile  up  a  sufficient  number  of 
volumes  in  two  heaps  opposite  to  each  other,  and  at  scmie  distance  asunder, 
with  their  backs  regularly  towards  each  other.  Let  him  raise  them  to  a  eoa* 
aiderable  height,  boUi  heaps  at  the  same  time  inclining  a  little  iawwds.  They 
will  gradually  approach,  and  at  last  will  close,  so  as  to  touch  each  other  at  the 
top.  These  form  no  unapt  representation  of  two  segments  of  arches  supporting 
each  other.  Both  of  these  would  fall  down  were  it  not  for  the  support  that 
the  other  affords.  But  what  is  the  degree  of  force  that  must  thus  be  applied 
to  keep  them  from  falling  inwards ;  in  other  words,  what  is  tbe  degree  of 
lateral  preaaure,  in  this  case,  compared  to  the  perpendicular  ?  Let  a  very 
tender  substance  be  applied  between  them  where  they  fall  together  at  the  top; 
k  will  sustain  the  pressure  of  both  without  being  squeezed.  Put  your  finger 
between  tbe  two ;  the  pressure  is  so  slight  that  you  can  scarcely  ^rceive  it. 
Thus  have  we  got  rid  almost  entirely  of  the  lateral  pressure,  which  was  so 
powerful  in  the  first  instance  adduced;  instead  of  wnicb,  the  perpeudicolar 
pressure  is  greatly  augmented,  and  with  it  the  power  of  the  pillar  itsedf  to  resist 
lateral  pressure  of  ever^  kind,  as  we  shall  afterwards  see.  Lifr  up  the  hooka 
now,  and  you  will  perceive  with  whet  a  great  weight  they  press  perpendicularly 
upon  the  column.  It  would  be  unnecessary,  1  presume,  to  add  any  fiirther 
illustrations  on  this  branch  of  the  subject. 

When  two  arches  of  the  same  sort  are  sprung  from  the  top  of  the  same 
pillar  in  opposite  directions,  they  are  such  an  exact  counterpoise  lor  each  other, 
as  to  press  upon  the  column  in  a  perpendicular  direction  only ;  so  that  under 
these  circumstances  no  lateral  pressure  can  be  experienced.  In  this  maoner  a 
row  of  columns  of  any  length  may  be  made  to  support  a  roof,  no  one  of  wliich 
columns  can  have  the  smallest  tendency  to  be  pushed  put  of  its  place ;  or  an 
indefinite  number  of  contiguous  squares  of  the  same  dimensions  may  be  thus 
closed  without  occasioning  the  smallest  derangement  to  the  columns  by 
inequality  of  pressure  upon  them.  But  that  row  of  columns,  however  long, 
must  at  length  come  to  fm  end ;  and  tbe  column  at  that  end,  having  to  support 
only  one  arch  instead  of  two,  must  have  its  equilibrium  destroyed ;  so  that  the 
pressure  outwards  would  be  such  as  inevitably  to  overturn  it,  unless  the  piUar 
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beof  such  dimenskniB  as  that  the  degree  of  lateral  preaaiireit  expenenoeB  shall 
sot  be  sufficient  to  overcome  the  weight  oi  the  materials  of  wnich  the  pillar 
consiBts.  There  was  a  necessity,  therefore,  for  augmenting  the  size  of  the 
terminadnc  pillar  greatlj  beyond  the  dimensions  of  those  that  were  required 
la  the  inside.  This  cvcumstance  gave  rise  to  the  external  abutments  on  the 
outside  of  Gothic  churches,  which  form  such  an  essential  constituent  in  that 
style  of  architecture. 

It  can  scarcely  be  necessary  for  me  to  observe,  that  a  row  of  semicircular 
arches,  or  those  even  of  a  flatter  form,  would  balance  and  abut  each  other 
equally  well  as  those  of  a  higher  form,  upon  the  top  o£  each  column  in  the  row, 
were  it  not  proper  to  remark,  that  there  would  have  been  a  necessity  of  haviuff 
the  external  abutments  much  more  massy,  and,  of  course,  more  clumsy  and 
inelegant  in  arches  of  a  flat  form,  than  where  they  were  raised  to  a  greater 
height.  It  was  not,  therefore,  without  reason,  that  all  those  structures  in  which 
the  semicvcular  arch  was  adopted  had  thicker  columns  and  more  clumsy 
abutments,  than  were  necessary  after  they  abandoned  that  form  of  arch ;  and 
we  shall  soon  have  occasion  to  observe  that  this  circumstance  would  have  had 
a  tendency  to  deprive  them  of  some  elegancies  and  conveniencies  which  they 
were  studious  to  obtain. 

After  our  artists  had  advanced  thus  ftir,  it  is  very  evident  that  they  had  it 
in  their  power  to  cover  with  a  stone  roof  an  area  of  any  assisnable  extent ;  for, 
by  increasinff  the  number  of  rows  of  columns,  it  might  be  made  to  extend  to  any 
distance  in  length  or  in  width  that  should  be  required :  but,  as  all  the  light 
must  in  this  case  have  been  introduced  at  the  end  of  each  row  of  columns 
only,  and  as  all  the  columns  must  have  stood  at  an  equal  distance  from  each 
other,  the  central  part  of  the  building,  which  they  wished  to  be  the  moat 
superb  and  conspicuous,  would  have  been  the  most  gloomy  and  obscure.  This 
fi>rm  of  a  building,  therefore,  though  it  had  been  on  some  occasions  resorted 
to  by  the  Romans,  could  by  no  means  accord  with  the  ideas  of  our  more 
aspiring  architects.  They  endeavoured  to  find  out  a  way  of  obviating  this  di&> 
ciilty :  nor  were  they  foiled  in  this,  more  than  in  many  other  of  their  bold  and 
ambitious  attempts. 

They  would  easily  perceive,  after  a  moment's  reflection,  that  if  the  rows  of 
columns  should  be  placed  at  a  greater  distance  from  each  other  in  the  middle 
of  the  building  than  elsewhere,  the  free  space  of  the  central  area  wiQ^ld  be 
thereby  proportionally  augmented ;  and  thus  would  one  of  the  objects  they 
had  in  view  be  obtained ;  and  as  the  windows  could  also,  in  this  case,  be  made 
larger  there  at  each  end  than  elsewhere,  the  other  purpose  would  also  be  in 
some  meatwre  attained.  But,  in  contriving  how  this  enlargement  of  the  central 
area  could  be  effected,  difficulties  would  occur  that  could  not  be  easily 
removed. 

We  have  just  had  occasion  to  observe,  that,  whenever  the  row  of  equal  arches 
is  interrupted,  the  pressure  becomes  unequal  upon  tlie  column  where  such 
break  takes  place,  and  its  equilibrium  is  thereby  destroyed.  To  keep  it  from 
being  thus  deranged,  our  artists  found  it  necessary  to  erect  abutments  on  the 
outside.  Abutments  would  be  equally  necessary  in  the  intide,  where  an 
inequality  respecting  the  superincumbent  pressure  took  place :  but  abutments 
similar  to  those  that  might  be  readily  adopted  on  the  outside  could  not 
possibly  be  admitted  on  the  inside,  without  destroying  the  whole  of  the  effect 
at  which  they  aimed.    This  idea  must  then,  of  course,  be  rejected. 

Reflecting  upon  this  subject,  it  at  length  occurred  to  these  acute  artists, 
that  it  was  by  no  means  necessary  the}'  should  confine  themselves  to  that ybna 
of  an  abutment  which  had  first  occurred  to  them,  and  to  which  they  had 
hitherto  adhered ;  viz.  that  of  making  an  additional  wall  on  the  outside  of  the 
column.  This  wall,  it  was  obvious,  could  add  strength  to  the  column  in  no 
other  way  than  by  depositing  the  weight  of  the  materials  of  which  such  abut- 
ment consists  contiguous  to  the  column,  all  of  which  weight  must  be  removed 
before  the  column  can  be  suffered  to  stir  from  its  place.  It  is  further  obvious, 
that  as  the  preasure  is  chiefly  at  the  top  of  the  pillar,  it  can  only  be  the  wdgfat 
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of  the  materialfl  which  constitute  the  Jugher  part  of  the  abutment  that  can  tend 
to  give  stability  to  the  pillar ;  all  the  materials  which  constitute  the  base  of  the 
abutment  being  of  no  other  use  than  to  serye  as  a  support  to  bear  to  a  proper 
he^t  the  materials  that  are  alone  of  real  essential  service  in  this  case.  Tnis 
idea  could  no  sooner  occur,  than  it  must  operate  as  a  flash  of  lightning  upon 
the  minds  of  our  acute  observers,  because  it  open^  a  wide  field  of  most  sublune 
speculations  for  their  enlarged  understandings  to  operate  upon.  But  let  ua 
not  be  hurried  forward  too  fast;  let  us  follow  them  with  attention,  and  car&- 
fuIW  trace  the  steps  by  which  these  sublime  ideas  were  gradually  developed. 

Let  us  suppose,  for  the  sake  of  illustration,  that  the  lateral  pressure  upon 
the  top  o£  a  pillar,  tending  to  push  it  out  of  its  true  position,  is  equal  to  ten 
hundred  weight,  and  that  a  wall  is  reared  as  an  abutment  on  the  outside  of 
that  pillar  to  the  same  height  with  the  pillar  itself,  and  no  more,  for  the  purpose 
of  reasting  that  lateral  pressive.  Let  us  farther  suppose,  that  the  materiab 
of  which  tub  wall  consists  are  equal  to  one  hundred  weight  for  every  foot  in 
height  and  in  length.  As  the  pressure  is  merely  upon  the  top  of  the  column, 
let  us  farther  suppose,  that  the  whole  ten  hundred  weight  will  be  reauired 
upon  the  first  foot  of  the  top  of  the  abutment  before  the  pillar  could  be 
properly  secured.  Under  these  circumstances  it  is  plain  that  the  wall  of 
abutment  must  be  ten  feet  in  length  to  give  the  security  required.  But  if  the 
pillar  be  ten  feet  in  height,  the  abutment  must  be  so  also ;  and,  of  course,  the 
weight  of  the  whole  materials  in  the  abutment  will  be  ten  times  ten  hundred, 
though  only  ten  hundred  weight  is  of  any  use.  Here  is  a  pure  waste  of  nine 
tenths  of  the  materials  when  they  are  employed  in  this  form. 

Let  us  now  suppose  that,  in  consequence  of  the  discovery  they  had  made, 
they  might  reason  thus.  If  one  foot  of  the  abutment,  that  gives  one  hundred 
weight  of  the  gravity  required,  be  suffered  to  remain  entire,  take  the  next  stone 
from  the  top  of  the  wall,  which  is  one  foot  in  length,  and  place  it  upon  the  top 
of  the  former,  this  makes  two  hundred  weight ;  the  next  stone  applied  in  the 
same  manner  makes  three ;  and  so  on,  till  the  whole  ten  are  piled  one  upon 
the  other ;  when  the  weight  of  the  whole  is  equal  to  ten  hundred  weight ;  the 
precise  quantity  that  was  wanted  to  give  the  pillar  its  necessary  stability.  The 
remaining  part  of  the  abutment  may  now  be  taken  away  as  useless.  These 
materials  alone  will  now  be  sufficient  to  secure  eight  other  pillars,  by  being 
applied  after  the  same  manner. 

Here,  then,  we  discover  the  origin  and  uses  of  the  pinnacle,  which,  it  is  to  be 
hoped,  will  be  nJUonger  vilified  as  a  mere  useless  ornament;  but  will  be  con- 
sidered as  a  very  essential  part  of  the  building,  tending  no  less  to  give  stability 
to  the  pile  than  elegance  to  the  structure.  Hence  also  the  origin  of  a  phrase, 
pondui  addU  robur,  which  was  almost  proverbial  among  philosophers  of  all  sects 
after  the  revival  of  letters  in  Europe.  We  shall  by  and  by  have  occasion  to 
point  out  the  farther  uses  of  this  indispensable  part  of  the  building.  Had  it 
been  necessary  to  resist  only  the  lateral  pressure  of  the  arch  directly  outwards, 
the  purpose  would  have  been  answered  by  leaving  the  whole  weight  upon  the 
abutment  itself  only ;  but,  as  the  diagonal  pressure  also  must  be  resisted,  it 
became  necessary  to  lay  some  part  of  that  weight  upon  the  top  of  the  column 
itself;  and,  as  they  were  thus  enabled  to  give  a  wider  base  to  the  pinnacle,  and, 
of  course,  less  height  to  produce  the  same  effect,  this  contrivance  was  naturally 
adopted ;  especially  as  it  admitted  at  the  same  time  of  their  giving  a  greater 
variety  of  form  and  proportions  to  these  pinnacles  than  would  otherwise  have 
been  practicable. 

It  was  but  a  step  farther,  —  and  our  artists  seldom  stopped  short  in  the 
course  of  their  investigations  ;  —  it  was  but  a  small  step  bevond  the  limits  they 
had  now  attained,  for  them  to  ask,  what  was  tlie  necessity  lor  having  any  abut* 
ment  at  all  ?  Would  not  the  column  be  equally  firm  and  secure  i^  instead  of 
having  ten  hundred  weight,  or  even  a  greater  weight  if  necessary,  applied  on 
the  outside  of  it,  the  same  weight  were  placed  upon  the  top  ot  the  column 
itself?  Ko  answer  to  this  question,  but  m  the  affirmative,  can  be  given.  The 
more  it  is  considered,  the  more  certain  it  appears.    And  now  the  film  is 
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removed  from  their  eyes :  the  grand  desideratam  which  had  so  long  anested 
their  progress  is  now  obtained.  Let  us,  say  they,  instead  of  employing  abut* 
ments  in  the  inside  of  the  church  for  securing  the  pillars,  where  the^  would 
prove  an  intolerable  incumbrance,  let  us  suffer  these  columns  to  retain  their 
primitive  shape ;  and  let  us  only  load  them  at  top  to  give  them  the  necessary 
stability.  Let  us  raise  a  pinnacle  above  them  to  the  necessary  height.  But 
what  is  the  use,  say  they  again,  of  a  pinnacle  at  all  ?  Is  it  not  possible  to  load 
the  column  sufficiently,  without  making  that  load  assume  the  form  of  an  upright 
spire  ?  Nothing  is  more  easy.  Let  us  raise  a  solid  wall  to  such  a  heieht  as 
we  shall  find  necessary,  above  the  arches  that  connect  the  pillars  on  eaob  side 
the  nave  of  the  church ;  and,  as  in  that  case  the  whole  weight  of  that  wall 
must  ultimately  rest  on  that  row  of  pillars,  we  can  thus  ^ve  them  the  pressure 
required,  without  either  encumbering  the  church  in  the  mside  with  abutments, 
or  loading  it  with  pinnacles  on  the  outside.  This  idea  no  sooner  occurred  than 
its  utility  was  instantly  recognised,  and  the  practice,  of  course,  adopted. 

When  the  mind  broods  long  over  a  favourite  subject,  it  gradually  expands ; 
every  step  in  its  progress  confers  upon  it  additional  enei*gy,  and  fresh  acquisi- 
tion of  powers.  By  such  a  progress  thev  would  soon  perceive  that,  if  a  wall 
could  be  raised  above  those  pillars,  nothmg  could  prevent  them  from  putting 
windows  into  that  wall ;  and,  if  a  roof  could  be  thrown  over  the  nave  above 
those  windows,  they  would  then  have  the  body  of  the  church  perfectly  illumi- 
nated, which  was  the  gr^^  desideratum  that  had  hitherto  stopped  their 
progress.  To  support  thiirroof,  nothing  else  is  required  than  to  spring  a  set 
of  higher  arches  from  the  pinnacle  that  rises  above  each  column  (in  other  words, 
from  the  side  wall  that  th^se  columns  support),  so  as  to  dose  the  middle  area 
after  the  same  manner  as  those  of  the  side  aisles  had  been  already  closed.  One 
only  difficulty  stood  in  the  way  of  this  improvement,  and  this  also  they  soon 
contrived  to  remove.  It  became  necessary  to  have  an  abutment  to  resist  the 
lateral  pressure  of  these  higher  arches ;  and  some  method  must  be  contrived  to 
effect  this.  Probably  the  first  idea  that  would  occur  on  this  head  would  be 
that  of  adopting  pinnacles ;  but  agiunst  this  plan  several  objections  would 
occur.  Considering  the  small  base  on  which  alone  they  could  be  reared,  and 
the  pressure  of  the  large  arches,  these  pinnacles  must  have  been  raised  to  an 
inconvenient  height.  This  might,  besiiles,  be  productive  of  several  inconve- 
niences ;  among  others,  it  would  lay  such  a  great  load  upon  the  slender  pillar 
below,  as  might  risk  the  bringing  it  down,  should  the  slightest  degree  of 
inaccuracy  accidentally  take  place  in  the  erecting  of  that  pillar.  Is  it  not 
possible,  say  they,  to  contrive  an  external  abutment  to  resist  this  pressure, 
without  overloading  the  pillar,  and  without  altering  in  the  smallest  dq^ree  any 
of  the  arrangements  in  the  structure  below  ?  Impossible  I  No,  nothing  is 
impossible  to, the  willing  mind.  These  artists  had  so  often  surmounted  what 
others  had  deemed  impossibilities,  that  they  did  not  stop  here.  Thev  soon 
perceived,  that  if  an  arch  were  sprung  from  the  base  of  the  lower  pinnacle,  just 
where  it  rises  above  the  apex  of  the  lower  arch,  so  as  to  abut  with  its  apex 
upon  that  part  of  the.waU  m>m  which  the  superior  arches  spring  that  cover  the 
inside  nave,  the  resistance  wanted  there  would  be  obtained,  without  imposing 
any  additional  weight  upon  the  columns  below.  Can  you  conceive  a  situation 
in  which  loud  peals  of  lo  pjeans  would  buret  with  such  spontaneous  ecstasy 
from  the  hearts  of  human  beings,  as  upon  this  occasion  would  be  experienced 
among  all  the  members  of  this  enlightened  fraternity  ? 

Such  are  the  origin  and  uses  of  those  external  arches  that  have  obtained  the 
name  o^tpandriis,  which  are  thrown  over  the  roof  of  the  lower  side  aisles,  and 
which,  as  they  support  no  roof  directly  above  them,  have  been  by  many 
accounted  mere  useless  appendages,  that  ought  to  be  swept  away  as  the  idfe 
whims  of  a  set  of  ignorant  artists.  It  will  not  be  difficult,  however,  to  decide 
to  which  of  the  parties  concerned  this  opprobrious  epithet  will  best  apply. 
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Art.  V.    Perspective*     By  J.  R. 

Can  three  sides  of  a  right-angled  prism,  orthographically  represented^  be 
seen  in  the  projection,  if  one  side  is  represent^  as  a  true  square^  or  as 
a  right-angled  parallelogram  ? 

When  we  consider  the  manner  in  which  the  elements  of  set- 
enoe  are  frequently  taught  to  youth,  both  at  schools  and  in  the 
offices  of  architects;  that  the  practice  of  an  art  is  exhibited  to 
the  student,  without  the  theory  or  elementary  principles  being 
thoroughly  instilled  in  his  mind;  we  cannot  wonder  that  stu- 
dents, taught  in  this  way,  should,  in  aller-life,  exercise  their  art 
like  mere  machines,  without  knowing  the  why  and  the  wherefore, 
or  the  principles  on  which  it  is  founded ;  and  this  system  of 
making  mechanical,  instead  of  reasoning,  architects  and  sur- 
veyors may  in  a  great  measure  account  for  those  who  have  had 
some  practice  in  their  profession  supporting  an  affirmative  an- 
swer to  the  question  which  heads  this  paper.  Before  proceeding 
to  show  that  the  above  question  must  have  a  negative  answer,  I 
shall  first  make  a  few  necessary  preliminary  i^emarks  for  the  sake 
of  the  general  reader. 

There  are,  properly  speaking,  only  two  kinds  of  projection : 
radial  projection,  and  orthographical  projection.  The  lines  or 
rays  of  the  former  radiate  to  a  point ;  the  lines  or  rays  of  the 
latter  are  parallel.  Under  radial  projection  are  comprehended 
oblique  perspective ;  parallel  perspective ;  birdseye  oblique,  and 
birdseye  parallel,  perspective.  Under  orthographical  projec- 
tion are  comprehended,  isometrical  projection,  and  all  angular 
or  parallel  representations  delineated  orthographically.  The 
diiFerent  kinds  of  perspective  comprehended  under  the  head  of 
radial  projection  are  all  projected  on  the  same  principle;  and 
the  different  kinds  of  orthographical  prdectton  are  likewise  all 
projected  on  the  same  principle :  the  different  names  givea  to 
the  different  kinds  in  each  section  being  merely  to  denote  the 
difierent  positions  in  which  the  objects  prdected  may  be  placed 
with  relation  to  the  eye  and  to  the  plane  of  projection. 

In  radial  projection,  or  perspective,  it  is  a  fixed  rule  that 
the  plane  of  projection  is  placed  perpendicular  to  the  axis  of  the 
visual  rays  from  the  objects  to  the  eye.  (In  some  cases  in  pa« 
rallel  perspective  there  would  appear  an  exception  to  this  rule; 
but  that  it  is  as  strictly  applicable  to  this  mode  of  representatioa 
as  it  is  to  oblique  perspective,  I  shall  endeavour  to  show  in  my 
next)  In  like  manner,  it  is  a  fixed  rule  that  the  parallel  rays 
by  which  the  projections  of  orthographical  representations  are 
made  are  perpendicular  to  the  plane  of  projection.  This  being 
the  case,  let  us  now  prove  that  if  one  face  of  a  cube  be  ortho- 
graphically projected  as  a  right-angled  parallelogram,  only  on& 
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other  &ce  can  be  seen,  which  will  also  be  a  righ^«ngled  pa* 
rallelogram. 

Let  abed  (J^.  1 00.)  be  the  plan  of  a  cube,  and  e/the  plane 

of  projection :  a  b  must 
be  parallel  to  ef  before 
it  can  be  of  the  same 
length  in  the  projected 
representation  as  it  it  in 
geometrical  plan.  As 
the  rays  must  be  per- 
pendicular to  the  plane^ 
they  will  be  parallel  to 
a  c  and  b  d;  conse* 
auently,  neither  of  the 
races  a  c  or  b  d  can  be 
seen  in  the  projection. 
Only  one  face,  as  in  J^. 
101.,  or  two  fiices,  /and 
971,  as  inj^.  102.,  can  be 
seen ;  and  the  length  an^  or  b  o,  in  the  latter  figure,  will  bear 
the  same  proportion  to  a  5  that  the  hjrpotenuse  does  to  the  side 
of  a  square.  The  faces  /  and  m  need  not  be  represented  equal, 
101  but  in  proportion  as  the  one  «  los  o 

is  increased    the  other    is 
dimltiished;  but  if  a  i  and 
b    k  are    made  the    same 
length  as  a  £,  the  surface  of 
the  face  I  must  then  be  pa*  . 
rallel  to  the  sur&ce  of  the ' 
plane,  and  its  representation 
Would  be^.  101.  If  ^  A,  in^.  100.,  were  the 
plane  of  projection,  then  p  q  r^  m  the  same 
figure,  would  be  the  rays  perpendicular  there- 
to, and^.  108.  or^.  104.  would  be  the  pro- 
jection :  of  course,  the  faces  shown  in  these  two  figures  need  Hot 
be  equal. 

Therefore,  if  one  &ce  of  a  right-angled  prism  be  projected 
as  a  right-angled  parallelogram,  only  one  other  face  can  be  seen, 
which  will  also  be  a  right-angled  parallelogram ;  because  the 
rays  by  which  these  two  faces  are  projected  are  parallel  to  the 
odber  faces  which  are  at  right  angles  to  them. 

I{  St  uv  {J^.  105.)  be  the  projection  of  one  face  of  a  cube 
whose  plan  is^.  100.,  then,  to  represent  s  t  the  same  length 
as  it  is  in  the  geometrical  plan,  it  must  be  parallel  to  the  plane; 
and  if  ^  /  be  parallel  to  the  plane,  of  course  u  v  will  also  be 
parallel  to  it;  and  to  represent  s  u  and  /  i?  the  same  length  as 
St  or  1117,  they  must  also  be  parallel  to  the  plane :  therefore 
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103  the  faces  x  and 

w  could  not  be 
seen,  because 
tbey  are  pa- 
raltel  to  the 
raysy  and  con- 
sequently per- 
pendicular to 
the  plane.  But  \(  su  formed  an  angle 
with  the  plane,  a  part  of  the  face  w 
would  be  seen  (as  m,  in  Jig.  102.) ;  or  if 

y  St  formed  an  angle  with  the  plane,  a 
part  of  X  would  be  seen  (as  4'9  i"^. 
103.);  but  in  no  case  could  the  two 
faces  w  and  x  be  both  seen,  if  the  third 
face  5  t  u  V  he  represented  as  a  true 
square,  and  the  angles  right  angles. 

I  have  considered  it  necessary  to  be 
thus  verbose,  in  order  to  obviate  any 
mistake  which  might  have  arisen  from 
a  laconic  description.  It  has  here  been 
shown  that  three  faces  of  a  cube  can- 
not be  exhibited  by  orthographical  pro- 
jection in  any  case^  except  when  none 
of  its  boundary  lines  are  parallel  to  the 
plane.  Hence  the  want  of  principle  in  J^s»  4,  5. 7,  8. 10.  and  1 1. 
of  plate  xvii^  and^s.  1.  and  2.  of  plate  xxiv.,  of  a  work  recently 
published  by  Mr.  Sopwith  of  Newcastle.  The  false  represent- 
ation of  figures,  such  as  the  above,  is  the  result  of  blindly  fol- 
lowing, in  orthographical  representations,  the  method  of  parallel 
perspective,  without  keeping  in  view  that  the  very  circumstance 
of  the  lines  of  the  former  running  parallel  prevents  the  appli- 
cation of  the  principles  of  the  latter  to  it. 

This  inconsistency  I  shall  notice  in  my  next  letter  on  parallel 
perspective. 

Paddingtonj  March  24.  1835. 

P.  S. — Mr.  Sopwith  assures  us,  that  <*  parallel  prcnection  has, 
indeed,  been  strangely  neglected  in  this  kingdom/'  He  is  right. 
His  book,  and  his  remarks  on  my  notice  of  it,  bear  striking 
evidence  of  the  fact  We  are  told  by  this  genti^man  that  the 
rays  from  an  object  are  perpendicular  to  the  plane:  so  far 
good ;  and  then  we  are  directed  to  hold  the  model  of  a  wire 
cube  in  the  sunshine,  *^  so  that  its  shadow  may  fall  on  a  sheet 
of  paper  parallel  to  any  two  opposite  surfaces  of  the  cube ;  in 
which  case  eight  of  the  boundary  lines  or  edges  of  the  cube 
frould  be  parallel  to  the  plane  of  projection."     Now,  reader, 
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take  this  sentence  with  the  following,  and  mark  the  disingenuous 
author : — '*  More  or  less  of  one  or  two  adjoining  sides  of  a  cube 
would  be  shown,  according  to  the  greater  or  less  obliquity  of  the 
rays  of  light."  If  the  rays  are  perpendicular  to  the  plane,  and  the 
two  faces  of  a  cube  parallel  to  the  plane,  it  is  only  Mr.  Sopwith 
who  can  tell  how,  in  this  case,  we  can  have  the  rays  oblique  to 
the  cube.  Fig.  1 05.,  in  the  foregoing  article,  is  represented 
exacdy  after  the  manner  of  Mr.  Sopwith's  **  verti-horizontal " 
figures*  In  this  figure,  the  diagonal/^  is  much  greater  than 
the  diagonal  t  u.  What  an  ingenious  and  convenient  system 
this  is,  which  Mr.  Sopwith  has  found  out  I  He  can,  by  it,  squeeze 
out  to  a  greater  length  the  diagonal  of  the  face  of  a  cube^  than 
its  actual  geometrical  length  !  Projection  will,  I  fear,  continue 
to  be  '^  strangely  neglected  in  this  kingdom,"  if  such  reasoning, 
and  such  illustrations,  are  to  be  its  only  support.  The  science 
of  perspective  would  dread  the  friendship  of  such  advocates  as 
our  author. 

I  hope  that  Mr.  Sopwith  will  find  more  real  substance  in  the 
preceding  remarks  than  in  shadows  from  the  wire  cube.  He  will 
perceive  that  these  remarks  (which  I  defy  him  to  controvert) 
have  established  the  want  of  principle  in  certain  figures  in  his 
work.  Therefore,  I  beg  that  he  will  take  back  with  interest 
the  ^*  drawings  which  will  remain  a  testimony  of  his  own  want 
of  knowledge,"  &c.  If  he  wishes  to  hear  farther  on  this  sub- 
ject, I  shall  do  mv  best  to  bring  other  objects  before  his  vision, 
whkh  he  now  only  appears  to  see  in  the  distant  perspective ; 
objects  which  will  radiate  to  the  same  point,  namely,  to  show 
that  his  Treatise  on  Isometrical  Projection  (apart  from  the  other 
information  it  contains)  is  neither  the  best,  nor  yet  the  most 
(correct,  work  that  has  appeared  on  the  subject.  J.  R. 


Aat.  VI.  An  Attempt  to  explain  the  Elements  and  Principles  of 
Gothic  Architecture  to  the  general  Reader,  By  J.  A.  Picton,  Esq., 
Architect. 

(Continued  fiom  Vol.  L  p.  333.) 

Windows.  —  Before  proceeding  with  die  subject,  it  may  be 
well  to  assign  some  reasons  for  what  many  will  consider  the  un- 
pardonable omission  of  ail  notice  of  Saxon  architecture  in  this 
classification  of  t)ie  Gothic.  The  object  of  the  present  series  of 
articles  is  not  to  instruct  the  architect  or  the  antiquary,  but  to 
offer  a  general  view  of  the  subject  to  those  who  have  not  before 
studied  it;  and  to  illustrate  the.  progress  of  Gothic  architecture 
by  reference  to  buildings  of  acknowledged  date,  witiiout  entering 
upon  any  debatable  ground.  The  fact  is,  notwithstanding  au 
that  has  been  written  on  the  sujjyect  of  Saxon  architecture,  it  is 
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still  open  to  discussion  as  much  as  ever.  It  would  be  difficult, 
perhaps  impossible,  to  prove  demonstratively  that  any  existing 
remains  are  of  the  Saxon  era ;  yet  there  are  strong  grounds  for 
the  supposition  that  parts,  at  least,  of  buildings  now  in  existence 
were  erected  during  that  period.  In  antiquarian  researches, 
dates  and  documents  are  of  essential  importance ;  in  the  absence 
of  these,  we  are  afloat  on  a  sea  of  doubt  and  conjecture,  without 
helm  or  compass.  It  is  only  from  the  period  of  the  Conquest 
that  we  tread  on  firm  ground,  and  can  verify  our  opinions  on 
the  progress  of  the  art  by  reference  to  buildings,  the  date  of 
whose  erection  is  ascertained  beyond  controversy.  With  this 
apology  to  those  who  may  deem  it  necessary,  I  will  proceed  to 
the  consideration  of  Gothic  windows. 

The  windows  of  Gothic  edifices,  from  their  pleasing  variety  of 
form,  their  frequent  magnitude  and  richness  of  decoration,  and 
the  brilliant  hues  of  their  stained  glass  where  it  still  remains, 
generally  attract  the  attention  and  interest  the  mind  of  the  casual 
observer  more  than  any  other  portion  of  a  building,  while  to 
the  architectural  antiquary  they  offer  an  almost  inexhaustible 
fund  for  study  and  observation.  In  many  of  the  other  details  of 
ecclesiastical  architecture,  the  variations  of  style  are  blended 
together  by  such  imperceptible  gradations,  that  it  requires  a 
well  practised  eye  to  discriminate  the  slight  shades  of  difference ; 
but,  in  the  windows,  the  distinctions  are  so  broad  and  well  de- 
fined, that  a  very  little  attention  will  enable  any  person  of  ordi- 
nary capacity  to  assign  its  proper  date  and  class  to  most  of  the 
windows  which  may  fall  under  their  notice. 

It  may  seem  a  gratuitous  piece  of  information  to  remind  our 
readers,  that  windows  are  apertures  for  the  admission  of  light 
and  air;  yet,  in  this  and  every  other  art,  a  little  attention  to  the 
end  proposed,  as  compared  with  the  means  of  attaining  it,  will 
go  far  to  elucidate  its  progress.  The  forms  of  architecture  are 
essentially  modified  by  soil,  climate,  and  the  nature  of  the  build- 
ing materials  available;  indeed,  the  whole  history  of  Gothic 
architecture  affords  a  beautiful  exemplification  of  the  mode  in 
which  the  arts  of  life  accommo- 
date themselves  to  the  varying 
circumstances  of  society.  At  the 
time  of  the  Conquest,  and  for  a 
long  period  subsequent,  glass 
was  extremely  scarce  and  dear: 
glazed  windows  would,  there- 
fore, naturally  be  few  in  number, 
small  in  their  dimensions,  and  confined  to  large 
and  costly  edifices.  At  the  same  period  the  smaller 
churches  were  lighted  either  by  small  circular  aper- 
tures, as  at^.  106.  (from  Framlingham  Elarls,  Norfolk),  or  by 
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narrow  upright  slits,  a  few 
inches  wide,  whh  circular 
arches,  as  at^.  107.  (from 
Giliingham,  Norfolk).  Mr. 
Britton  remarks  that  these 
windows  were  evidently 
never  intended  for  the  in* 
sertion  of  glass,  from  the 
absence  of  any  rebate  or 
check  in  the  stone  for  its 
reception.  Although  these 
apertures  were  splayed  off 
in  the  inside  to  a  consider- 
able width,  to  afford  as  much 
light  as  possible,  yet  the  interiors  must  have  been  dark  and 
gloomy  in  the  extreme;  so  much  so,  that  very  few  openings  of  this 
early  character  remain,  having  generally  been  displaced  by  the 

"  Storied  windows,  richly  dight. 
Casting  a  dim  religious  light,'* 

of  a  subsequent  period.  Fig.  108.,  from  St  Albans  Abbey 
church,  is  a  specimen  of  a  double  window  of  early  Norman 
character,  clumsy  in  its  design,  and  rude  in  execution.  The 
large  plain  arch,  springing  from  square  piers  with  imposts, 
illustrates  the  Roman  origin  of  the  style.  The  column  shafts 
109  are  sometimes  omitted,  and 

zigzags  and  other  orna- 
mental moulding  carried 
completely  round  the  win- 
dow. These  mouldings  and 
column  shafts  gradually  as- 
sumed a  lighter  character, 
preparatory  to  an^  alteration 
taking  place  in  the  form  of 
the  arch,  which  eventually 
led  to  a  radical  change  in 
the  whole  system  of  eccle- 
siastical architecture,  llie 
"  church  of  St.  Cross,  Hamp- 
shire, erected  in  1186,  by  Henry  de  Blois,  brother  of  King 
Stephen,  is  generally  admitted  to  be  the  first  building  in  Eng- 
land in  which  the  pointed  arch  was  displayed.  Fig.  109.  shows 
part  of  an  intersecting  semicircular  arcade,  forming  the  triforium 
or  gallery  over  the  chancel  of  this  church.  Arcades  of  this 
description  form  a  very  common  decoration  of  Norman  churches, 
and  wherever  thev  are  used,  it  is  evident  that  the  shape  of  the 
pointed  arch  is  formed;    but  this  is  supposed  to  be  the  first 
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tnttance  of  an  apertnre  of  this  shape  being  pierced  through  the 
wall  as  a  window,  and  forming  a  self*supported  arch.  But  how- 
ever this  may  be,  very  soon  after  this  date  the  pointed  arch 
came  into  general  use,  tliough  not  immediately,  to  the  exclusion 
of  the  esmicircular  one ;  for,  during  the  remainder  of  the  twelfth 
century,  we  find  the  two  arches  used  in 
conjunction,  sometimes  the  semicircular 
over  the  pointed  ones,  and  sometimes 
under  them  ;  and,  in  a  few  instances,  as 
at  Barfreston  church,  Kent,  arches  of 
both  forms,  springing  from  one  string- 
course. During  this  transition  from  one 
order  to  another,  there  appears  to  have 
been  some  confusion  in  the  style  of  de- 
coration adopted.  We  see,  not  unfre- 
quently,  semicircular-headed  windows 
with  the  slender  column  shafts  and  under- 
cut mouldings  of  the  early  pointed  era, 
as  at  St.  Cross,  mentioned  above:  at 
other  times,  pointed  arches  supported  by 
columns  of  the  massive  proportions  be- 
longing to  the  Norman  period.  In  either  case  we  may,  with 
great  safety,  assign  any  such  examples  to  the  latter  half  of  the 
twelfth  century. 

About  the  year  1200,  or  very  soon  after,  the  semicircular  arch 
disappeared  altogether,  and  the  long  lancet  windows  became 

firmly  established.  These 
were  at  first  single,  as  in 
Jig,  110.,  an  early  specimen 
from  Chichester  Cathedral ; 
afterwards  double,  as  in 
Jig.  111.,  from  Salisbury 
Cathedral.  Sometimes  we 
find  three  of  equal  height, 
as  in^.  1 1 2.,  from  Beverley 
Minster ;  but  more  fre- 
quently the  centre  light 
raised,  as  in  Jig.  113.,  from 
the  Temple  Church;  and, 
occasionally,  five  or  even 
seven  lights,  with  a  dripstone 
sometimes  embracing  the  whole.  As  the  thirteenth  century  ad- 
vanced, more  ornament  began  to  be  introduced ;  the  unsightly 
appearance  of  the  head  of  the  double  lancet  window  was  avoided 
by  inserting  a  circle  between  the  heads  with  a  dripstone  over. 
About  the  same  time  commenced  the  foliation,  or  feathering,  of 
these  circles  and  window  heads,  perhaps  the  most  elegant  and 
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characteristic  ornament  of  the  Gothic  styk.      Thb  continued 
until  towards  the  close  of  the  thirteenth  century,  when  a  further 

change  took  place.  Up  to 
this  time,  although  three, 
five,  or  seven  lights  might 
be  combined  together,  yet, 
the  divisions  between 
them  being  the  full  thick- 
ness of  the  wall,  each 
light,  in  fact,  constituted 
a  separate  window,  the 
arch  being  entirely  dis- 
tinct, and  only  united  by 
a  dripstone  over  all.  Un- 
der these  circumstances, 
any  thing  like  tracery  was 
manifestly  impracticable. 
About  the  latter  end  of 
the  thirteenth  century, 
these  separate  lights,  or  bays,  began  to  be  united  into  one  window, 
by  an  arch  surmounting  the  whole,  and  extending  through  the 
wall.  The  heavy  divisions  became  now  no  longer  necessary, 
and  were  accordingly  superseded  by  the  light  mullions  and 
tracery  of  the  decorated  period.  Tliis 
transition,  although  tolerably  rapid  in 
point  of  time,  yet  advanced  by  steps  so 
gradual,  and  differences  so  minute,  that 
it  is  not  in  all  cases  very  easy  to  mark 
each  stage  of  its  progress.  The  cathedral 
church  of  Salisbury,  erected  between  the 
years  1220  and  1260,  and  generally  ad- 
mitted, as  a  whole,  to  be  the  finest  speci- 
men extant  of  the  early  pointed,  exhibits 
this  transition  in  a  remarkable  degree. 
The  windows  of  the  side  aisles  are  double 
lancets  {^.  111.);  the  clerestory  win- 
dows triple  lancets,  as  in  Jig.  113.;  the 
openings  of  the  triforia  or  galleries  each 
consist  of  a  large  arch  divided  into  two 
parts  (see  Jig.  114.),  and  these  again  sub- 
divided, with  quatrefoiled  circles  cut  in  the  flat  space  between 
the  heads.  Here  we  clearly  discern  the  germ  of  the  subsequent 
geometrical  tracery.  This  is  still  farther  developed  in  the  mag- 
nificent windows  of  the  chapter-house  commonly  attributed  to 
Bishop  Bridport,  who  died  in  1262:  these,  likewise,  consist  of 
four  bays  each,  with  a  large  foliated  circle  at  the  apex,  and  two 
smaller  ones  below.     Here,  however,  the  circles  and  arches. 
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instead  of  being  cut  into  a  solid  space,  merely  touch  at  the  points, 
and  do  not  extend  the  full  thickness  of  the  wall.  From  the 
lightness  of  the  shafts,  or  niuUions,  of  these  windows,  and  their 

general  elegance  of 
form,  we  are  led  to 
connect  them  with  the 
eastern  windows  of 
Lincoln  Cathedral, 
erected  1306,  to  which 
_  V       /  they  bear  a   striking 

A    lillSiiff/^^^!^^     ^/''/i^'0\\\Vl\\     /  affinity   in    character. 

;\\  7  The  great   east   win- 
Mi/    dow  of  Lincoln  con- 
y^\     tains   eight   bays,    or 
lights  ;    the    tracery, 
which  consists  entirely 
of  combinations  of  fo- 
liated   circles,   is   too 
complicated  for  inser- 
tion here ;  but^.  115. 
shows  the  windows  of 
the  side  aisles,  which 
are  of  the  same  date,  and  of  similar  character. 

These  combinations  of  geometrical  diagrams,  circles,  triangles, 
&c,  however  varied,  becoming  soon  exhausted,  compound  curves 

were  next  struck  out,  which 
gradually  extended  themselves 
into  the  beautiful  flowing  tracery 
of  the  succeeding  period.  This 
change  took  place  early  in  the 
fourteenth  century,  and  con- 
tinued down  to  the  reign  of 
Richard  IL  Of  the  gradual 
formation  of  this  style  of  tracery 
some  idea  may  be  formed  from 
the  inspection  of^.  116.,  from 
the  nave  of  Exeter  Cathedral. 
Fig.  1 1 7.,  from  Nantwich  church, 
Cheshire,  well  exhibits  the  easy 
graceful  flow  of  the  lines,  which 
preeminently  distinguishes  the  de. 
corated  tracery.  Fig.  118.,  from 
the  choir  of  Tewkesbury  Abbey 
church,  shows  the  radiated  wheel,  a  very  common  mode  of 
finishing  circular  windows,  but  not  very  frequently  introduced 
into  the  tracery  of  pointed  arch  windows.  To  multiply  speci- 
mens, however,  would   be  fruitless,  as   the  variety  is  almost 
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infinite,  scarcely  two  examples  bein^  found  alike.     Even  in  the 
same  building  it  is  not  uncommon  for  the  windows  to  be  placed 

in  pairs,  all  the  windows 
on  one  side  differing  from 
each  other,  but  correspond- 
ing with  those  on  the  op- 
posite side.  Exeter  Cathe- 
dral is  an  example  of  this 
mode  of  arrangement, 
which,  it  will  readily  be 
conceived,  must  have  re- 
quired a  fertility  of  imagin- 
ation and  an  extent  of 
resource  almost  inexhaust- 
ible. Some  of  the  finest 
specimens  of  the  east  and 
west  windows  of  our  ca- 
thedrals are  in  this  style. 
The  west  window  of  York 
Minster,  consisting  of  eight 
lights,  and  the  east  window 
of  Carlisle,  and  west  window  of  Exeter,  cathedrals,  of  nine  lights 
each,  are  the  most  celebrated.  Fig.  119.  shows  the  west  window 
of  Durham.  The  east  window  of  Lincoln  has  been  already 
mentioned.  It  is  to  this  style  of  tracery  that  Scott  so  beautifully 
refers,  in  his  description  of  Melrose  Abbey,  in  theLajfoftke  Last 
Minstrel :  — 
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^  The  moon  on  tbe  east  oriel*  shone 
Through  slender  shafb  of  shapely  stone 

By  foliated  tracery  combined; 
Thou  wouldst  have  thought  some  fairy's  hand 
'Twizt  poplars  straieht  the  osier  wand 

In  many  a  freakii^  knot  had  twined; 
Then  firamed  a  spell  when  the  work  was  done. 
And  turn*d  the  willow  wreaths  to  stone." 

In  the  fourteenth  century  the  first  specimens  of  square  win- 
dows occur.  We  are  not  aware  of  any  windows  of  this  shape 
either  in  the  Norman  or  early  pointed  styles.  They  are  not 
uncommon  at  this  period  in  the  side  aisles  of  small  churches. 
Fig.  120.  is  from  Runcorn  church,  Cheshire.  The  square  form 
became  gradually  more  and  more  affected  during  the  fifteenth 
and  sixteenth  centuries,  particularly  in  domestic  architecture, 
118      ,  c-^  nntil  it  produced  the  huge  muUioned 

and  transomed  windows  of  the  Eliza- 
bethan era,  the  form  of  which,  in  re- 
mote parts  of  the  country,  continued, 
with  some  modification,  to  a  very  late 
date*  The  architects  of  this  period 
bestowed  much  care  and  attention  on 
their  circular  windows.  We  have  not, 
in  this  country,  the  magnificent  speci- 
mens of  rose  windows  which  Fraqce 
and  Germany  can  boast  of;  but  the 
finest  examples  we  possess  are  of  this 
age.  There  are  a  few  specimens  of 
circular  windows  in  the  Norman  style, 
as  at  Barfreston  and  Patrixboume, 
Kent;  but  in  the  thirteenth  century 
they  become  more  numerous.  The 
earliest  of  these  windows  consists  ge- 
nerally of  spokes  or  balusters  radiating 
from  a  centre,  with  foliated  heads.  Of  this  description  are  the 
windows  in  the  south  transepts  of  Beverley  and  York  minsters. 
At  the  latter  end  of  the  thirteenth  and  the  beginning  of  the 
fourteenth  centuries,  these  circles  were  filled  in  with  geometrical 
diagrams  of  the  same  description  as  the  tracery  in  the  pointed- 
arcii  windows  of  the  same  period,  as  in  the  north  transept  of 
Lincoln  Cathedral.  Towards  the  middle  of  the  fourteenth 
century,  radiated  circles  again  occur ;  the  spokes  or  rays  had, 
however,  become  simple  muUions,  without  caps  and  bases,  the 

*  By  the  by,  the  great  Bard  of  the  North  is  here  as  erroneous  in  his  archi- 
tecture, as  he  is  in  Mormon  and  in  Ivanhoe  in  his  heraldry.  The  term  oriel 
always  implies  ah  angular  projecting  window,  and  b  nerer  applied  to  the  east 
window  of  a  church.  Sir  Wdter*s  antiquarian  knowledge  was  great  and  un^ 
queftioiiable»  but  *'  Aliquando  dormitat  bonus  Homerus. 
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mouldings  being  carried  round  the  arched  heads.     Wheel  win- 
dows, with  flowing  tracery,  are  not  frequent  in  England.  A  richly 
ornamented  window  of  this  description,  decidedly  the  finest  in 
the  country,  occurs  in  the  south  transept  of  Lincoln  Cathedral. 
It  is  generally  admitted,  that  about  the  reign  of  Edward  III. 

Gothic  tracery  had  reached 
Jts  highest  point  of  excel- 
lence ;  but  although  the  ele- 
gance of  ite  forms,  and  the 
graceful  play  of  its  flowing 
outlines  scarcely  admitted  of 
alteration  without  deteriorat- 
ing its  beauty,  the  spirit  of 
that  age,  in  architecture  at 
least,  was  rife  with  the  prin- 
ciples of  innovation.  Some 
singular  specimens  of  design, 
the  off*spring  of  the  prevail- 
ing rage  for  novelty  which 
existed  at  that  period,  are 
still  extant.  One  of  the  most 
singular  of  these  is  the  win- 
dow on  the  north  side  of  the 
chancel  of  Dorchester  church, 
Oxfordshire,  which  describes  the  genealogy  of  our  Saviour  from 
the  patriarch  Jesse,  who  is  represented  lying  on  his  back  on  the 
120  window  sill,  with  a  stem  grow- 

ing out  of  his  body,  which 
divides  itself  into  five  branches 
on  each  side.  These  stems  or 
branches  constitute  the  mullions 
and  tracery  of  the  window,  and 
I  support  in  all  twenty-five  sta- 
:  tues,  the  progeny  of  the  patri- 
^  arch,  thus  illustrating  Isaiah, 
'  chap.  ii.  ver.  1 . :  ** And  there  shall 
I  come  forth  a  rod  out  of  the  stem 
7  of  Jesse,  and  a  branch  shall 
^'  grow  out  of  his  roots."  In  the 
east  window  of  a  small  church  at 
the  village  of  Llanrhaiadr^  Den- 
bighshire, between  Denbigh  and  Ruthin,  I  have  observed  the 
same  design,  but  executed  in  stained  glass,  and  apparently  of 
rather  later  date  than  the  above  described. 

In  the  reign  of  Richard  II.  the  transition  took  place  from  the 
decorated  to  the  perpendicular  style  of  tracery,  which  continued, 
with  little  material  alteration,  to  the  period  of  the  decline  and 
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extinction  of  Gothic  architecture.  The  flowing  lines  now  grew 
into  disuse ;  in  their  place  the  mullions  began  to  be  carried  up 
in  straight  lines  to  meet  the  arch  of  the  window,  the  spaces 
between  being  divided  into  panels  by  mullions  springing  from 
the  heads  of  small  trefoiled  or  cinquefoiled  arches  (see^.  121., 

from  Bath  Abbey  church): 
hence  the  origin  of  the.  term 
perpendicular,  from  the  general 
prevalence  of  vertical  lines. 
Cross  mullions,  or  transoms, 
now  began  to  be  introduced, 
dividing  the  windows  into  seve- 
ral stages,  or  compartments, 
vertically,  which  still  farther 
increased  the  stiff  paneled  ap- 
pearance. It  is  not  difficult  to 
imagine  the  process  by  which 
this  change  took  place.  The 
height  and  breadth  of  the 
windows  had  been  gradually 
increasing  during  the  thirteenth 
and  fourteenth  centuries.  From 
the  waving  direction  of  the  lines 
of  the  tracery,  the  window  heads 
would  require  very  large  stones, 
which  could  not  always  be 
readily  procured,  nor  conveyed 
to  the  site  of  the  building, 
without  great  expense  and  risk. 
From  the  great  height  and 
slender  proportion  of  the  mul- 
lions, also,  they  would  be  ill  calculated,  in  some  kinds  of  stone,  to 
sustain  the  superincumbent  weight  without  lateral  support.  By 
the  adoption  of  the  perpendicular  style  of  tracery,  both  these 
difficulties  were  surmounted.  From  the  increased  number  of 
the  points  of  support,  and  the  straight  direction  of  the  lines  in 
the  window  heads,  stones  of  a  much  smaller  size  would  be  avail- 
able, whilst  the  transoms  afford  all  the  necessary  lateral  support. 
Although  the  spirit  and  imagination  which  distinguished  the 
preceding  style  was  but  poorly  exchanged  for  the  minute  orna- 
ment and  endless  repetition  of  that  which  succeeded ;  yet  it 
must  be  confessed,  that,  in  the  latter,  all  which  richness  of  de- 
coration and  magnificence  of  design,  combined  with  magnitude 
of  dimensions,  could  effect,  has  been  produced.  The  impedi- 
ments above  mentioned  being  now  removed,  the  size  of  the  win- 
dows rapidly  increased ;  particularly  the  east  and  west  windows 
of  conventual  aud  cathedral  churches,  amongst  which  the  most 
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magoificent,  if  not  the  most  beautiful,  specimens  belong,  to  this 
era.  The  east  window  of  York  Minster  is  generally  considered 
to  be  the  finest  perpendicular  window  in  Great  Britain.  The 
west  window  of  Winchester  Cathedral,  bailt  by  William  of 
Wykeham,  who  died  in  1404,  is  also  deserving  of  special  notice. 
The  whple  extremity  of  the  centre  aisle  of  the  nave,  from  pier  to 
pie-y  and  from  the  floor  to  the  apex  of  the  groining,  may  be  con- 
sidered as  one  window ;  the  upper  panels  pierced  for  light,  and 
the  lower  panels  blank,  the  doors  being  merely  pierced  panels. 
There  are  very  few  of  our  cathedrals  or  abbey  churches  which 
do  not  contain  some  windows  in  this  style  of  tracery.  Of  build- 
ings wholly  erected  during  this  epoch,  amongst  the  most  worthv 
of  mention  are,  Bath  Abbey  church ;  King's  College  chapel, 
Cambridge;  and  Henry  VII.'s  chapel,  Westminster.  The 
readers  of  the  Arckitechtral  Magazine  need  be  at  no  loss  for 
specimens  of  perpendicular  tracery,  as  they  abound  in  every 
county;  full  two  thirds  of  all  the  Gothic  windows  in  the  kingdom 
being  of  this  character. 

In  the  early  part  of  the  reien  of  Henry  VII.,  about  a.d.  I486, 
the  four-centred  or  Tudor  arch  was 
introduced,  but  the  character  of  the 
tracery  was  not  materially  altered  in 
consequence  (see  j^.  122.,  from  Great 
Budworth,  Cheshire).  The  object,  in 
adopting  this  form  of  arch,  was,  in  all 
probability,  to  obtain  in  a  given  height  as 
great  a  quantity  of  light  as  posssible,  by 
including  the  space  lost  in  the  spandrils 
of  a  two-centred  arch.  It  is  curious  (as 
Mr.  Rickman  observes,  in  a  late  paper  in 
the  Arcfueologid)  to  remark  the  different 
mode  adopted  by  the  French  architects 
of  that  period,  to  attain  the  same  end. 
The  arch  in  England  grew  gradually 
more  and  more  obtuse,  until  it  finally 
became  nothing  more  than  two  straight 
lines,  with  small  curves  springing  from 
the  piers  (see^.  124.) ;  in  whicn  form 
it  occurs  in  door  heads,  &c.,  in  remote  parts  of  the  country  down 
to  the  end  of  the  seventeenth  century ;  but  still,  the  central  point 
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was  never  dispensed  with  until  the  final  abandonment  of  the 
style.     In  France,  on  the  contrary,  in  order  to  gain  height,  the 
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elliptic,  or  three-centred,  arch  was  adopted  early  in  the  sixteenth 
century,  if  not  previously.  This,  as  in  the  former  case,  gradually 
flattened  in  its  contour,  until  it  terminated  in  a  straight  line, 
connected  with  the  jambs  or  piers  by  small  curves.  {Jig.  12S.) 
This  circumstance,  it  will  readily  be  conceived,  confers  an  en- 
tirely distinct  character  on  the  architecture  of  the  sixteenth 
century  in  France  and  England,  giving  to  the  former  a  mivsh 
more  Italianised  appearance.  In  English  windows,  of  late  per- 
pendicular character,  the  smaller  curves  are  sometimes  dispensed 
with ;  the  arch  assuming  the  pointed  s^ment  form,  as  in  the 
Collegiate  Church,  Manchester.  In  a  few  instances  the  window 
heads  are  formed  by  two  straight  lines,  meeting  in  a  point,  with- 
out any  curve;  but  this  rarely  occurs  in  church  architecture. 

Thei*e  are  two  circumstances  worthy  of  mention  in  reference 
to  the  perpendicular  style  of  tracery.  One  is,  the  rapidity  of  the 
transition  to  this  style  from  the  decorated,  with  the  fact  that, 
when  once  established,  it  experienced  little  change  in  character, 
as  may  be  proved  by  comparing  the 
north  wuidow  of  Westminster  Hall, 
built  before  the  end  of  the  fourteenth 
century,  with  the  clerestory  windows  of 
its  opposite  neighbour,  Henry  VII.'s 
chapel,  erected  considerably  more  than 
a  century  later.  This  fact  would  cer- 
tainly seem  to  confirm  the  idea  thrown 
out  above  of  the  origin  of  this  style  of 
tracery.  The  otlier  circumstance  is, 
the  extreme  inequality  in  the  designing 
and  execution  of  work  during  the  per- 
pendicular period.  In  the  early  pointed 
and  decorated  styles,  the  designs  are 
almost  always  characterised  by  a  con- 
siderable degree  of  vigour  in  the  con- 
ception, and  carefulness  in  the  execution. 
In  the  perpendicular  styles,  whilst  we 
have  many  splendid  specimens  of  archi- 
tectural taste  and  beauty,  it  must  be 
acknowledged  that  much  of  the  work 
displays  creat  lameness  and  poverty  of 
idea  in  tiie  design,  and  frequently  con- 
siderable rudeness  in  the  execution.  This  is  particularly  observ- 
able in  many  small  churches,  and  additions  to  churches,  erected 
in  the  early  part  of  the  sixteenth  century.  Since  the  taste  for 
pointed  architecture  has  revived,  it  has  become  too  much  the 
custom  to  profess  admiration  for  the  architecture  of  every  build- 
ing erected  previously  to  the  Reformation.  This  may  be  called 
both  literally  and  metaphorically,  a  Gothic  taste.  In  this  in- 
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discriminate  admiration,  I  must  confess,  I  cannot  sympathiser 
My  antiquarian  predilections  are  not  sui&ciently  strong  to  enable 
me  to  feel  veneration  for  any  building  simply  on  the  score  of  ita 
age.  To  excite  a  legitimate  feeling  of  respect,  an  edifice  ought 
either  to  possess  some  intrinsic  claims  to  excellence,  or  to  be  the 
means  of  exciting,  by  association,  a  train  of  ideas  of  a  pleasing 
or  improving  character.  In  default  of  either  of  these  recom* 
mendaiions,  a  blind  admiration  for  antiquity,  must  be  considered^ 
at  best,  but  as  a  spurious  and  doubtful  sort  of  taste,  more  calcu- 
lated to  mislead  and  delude  its  votaries,  than  to  produce  any 
desirable  results. 

The  above  sketch  will  be  found,  as  far  as  it  goes,  to  give  a 
tolerably  correct  statement  of  the  progress  of  Gothic  tracery  in 

this  country;  but  before  conclud- 
ing, it  will  be  necessary  to  mention 
a  few  ferther  particulars,  to  guard 
our  readers  against  mistakes. 

To  sum  up,  in  a  few  words,  the 
essential  distinctions  between  the 
several  styles,  or  orders,  if  we  may 
so  call  them,  of  Gothic  windows : 
the  semicircular  arch  marks  the 
period  from  the  Conquest  to  the 
middle  of  the  twelfth  century, 
generally  earlier  or  later,  accord- 
ing to  the  massiveness  or  lightness 
of  the  proportions.  Semicircular 
arches,  in  union  with  pointed 
arches,  having  the  same  mould- 
ings and  decorations,  mark  the 
latter  end  of  the  twelfth  century. 
Windows  with  pointed  heads, 
single,  double,  triple,  &c.,  with 
the  divisions  extending  through 
the  wall,  are  not  later  than  the 
middle  or  latter  end  of  the  thir- 
teenth century,  and  belong  to  the 
Early  Pointed  Order.  Tracery,  with  the  divisions  of  the  lights 
not  extending  through  the  wall,  the  heads  forming  geometrical 
figures,  belongs  to  the  Early  Decorated,  and  fixes  the  date  of 
the  windows  in  the  first  half  of  the  fourteenth  century.  Troceiy 
in  flowing  lines  is  not  found  later  than  the  ^nd  of  the  reign  of 
Edward  III.  or  the  beginning  of  that  of  Richard  II.  The  up- 
riglit  paneled  tracery  belongs  to  the  Perpendicular  Division, 
from  the  end  of  the  fifteenth  century  to  the  time  of  the  Reform- 
ation. Windows  with  Tudor  arches  must  have  been  erected 
subsequently  to  a.1>.  1485.     These  are  the  general  principles;  a 
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few  exceptions,  apparent,  not  real,-  must  now  be  noticetK  There 
are  one  or  two  forms  of  tracery  cooamon  to  both  decorated  and 
perpendicular  windows.  One  is  shown^^.  125.,  from  Nantwich 
church,  the  mulliops  simply  crossing  each  other,  and  the  spaces 
between  feathered.  If  this  occurs  under  a  Tudor  arch,  its  date 
is  clearly  marked.  If  the  feathering5i  are  merely  formed  in  the 
hollow  of  the  muUion,  and  the  square  fillet  not  carried  round 
with  the  feathering,  it  belongs  to  the  perpendicular;  if,  on  the 
contrary,  the  fillet  itself  is  feathered,  it  belongs  to  the  decorated, 
period.  Another  form,  which  is  common  to  both  periods,  and 
127      ^...-^^t^w  may  be  detected  by  the  same  tests,  is 

Jig.  126.,  from  Great  Budworih.  In 
all  similar  cases  there  are  di^erences 
in  the  style  of  the  mouldings,  &c., 
which  a  practised  eye  will  immedi- 
ately discover,  and  which  will  be 
noticed  hereafter.  It  happens,  somer 
times  that  the  forms  of  aq  earlier 
style  are  used,  combined  with  the 
mouldings  and  details  of  a  later  date. 
Thus  we  sometimes  meet  with 
awkward  attempts  at  flowing  tracery 
under  a  Tudor  arch,  as  in  Jig,  127., 
from  Astbury  church,  Cheshire. 

Another  source  of  confusion  to  a 
novice  is,  the  circumstance  of  arches 
in  one  style  being  frequently  filled  in 
with  tracery  belonging  to  a  subse- 
quent period.  In  the  side  aisles  of 
St.  Nicholas's,  Gloucester,  there  are 
Norman  arches,  with  perpendicular 
tracery  inserted.  A  striking  instance, 
also,  occurs  at  the  west  end  of 
Tewkesbury  Abbey  church,  where  a  fine  deeply  recessed  Nor- 
man arch,  upwards  of  60  ft.  in  height,  has  been  filled  in  with 
late  perpendicular  tracery.  The  wheel  windows  in  the  transepts 
of  Westminster  Abbey  have  tracery  evidently  more  recent  than 
the  windows  themselves. 

As  a  rule  of  very  general  application,  it  may  be  useful  to  be 
mentioned,  that  no  part  of  a  Gothic  building  (of  course  exclud- 
ing modern  restorations)  is  found  older  than  the  doors,  or  more 
recent  than  the  windows.  This  rule  may  admit  of  some  excep- 
tions, but  they  are  exceedingly  few.  The  reason  of  it  will 
readily  appear.  From  the  small  size  of  the  early  windows,  as 
stated  above,  and  the  gradual  increase  in  their  dimensions  as 
the  style  progressed,  it  will  easily  be  conceived,  that  the  windows 
would  be  more  frequently  enlarged  and  altered  than  any  other 
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feature  of  an  edifice.  Hence  it  happens,  that,  where  any  of  the 
small  early  windows  have  escaped  destruction,  they  are  always 
accompanied  by  larger  windows  of  a  later  style.  The  same 
necessity  did  not  exist  for  altering  doors,  so  that  we  have  re* 
maining  a  much  greater  number  in  the  early  styles.  It  is  by  no 
means  uncommon  to  find  a  Norman  or  early  pointed  doorway, 
and  all  the  rest  of  the  building  of  a  much  later  character.  This 
rule,  however,  only  applies  to  the  exterior  of  churches;  the  out> 
side  walls  being  sometimes  entirely  rebuilt,  whilst  the  interior 
dbplavs  a  style  several  centuries  earlier.  Of  this,  Su  John's 
church,  Chester,  offers  a  good  example. 

This  article  has  been  necessarily  more  minute,  and  has  ex* 
tended  to  greater  length,  than  will  be  needful  in  future  pa|)ers  ; 
the  window  in  Gothic  architecture,  like  the  column  in  the 
Grecian,  being  at  once  the  most  distinctive  feature,  and  the 
member  to  which  the  other  parts  are  in  a  great  degree  subor- 
dinate. Considering  the  widely  diffused  taste  for  Gothic  archi- 
tecture at  the  present  day,  the  prevailing  ignorance  of  its  true 
principles  appears  most  marvellous.  Many  persons  seem  to 
think  that  nothing  more  is  necessary  than  to  heap  togetlier 
clustered  columns  and  pointed  arches  ad  libitum ;  and  would 
treat  with  the  most  magnanimous  contempt  any  attention  to 
dates  in  the  forms  of  the  mouldings,  or  consistency  in  the  style 
of  tracery  adopted.  I  have  known  a  person,  professing  to  be 
an  architect,  mistake  a  common  Venetian  window,  erected  sixty 
or  seventy  years  ago,  for  a  genuine  Norman  arch ;  happening,  as 
it  did,  to  be  in  a  church.  I  trust  that,  by  the  time  these  sketches 
are  completed,  your  readers  will  hardly  err  to  this  extent 

The  next  article  will  be  on  the  general  plan  of  Gothic  eccle- 
siastical edifices,  and  a  description  of  their  various  parts. 

Liverpoolj  December,  1834. 


Art.  VII.     The  DwelUng-llooms  of  a  House.     By  J.  J.  Kent,  Esq., 

Architect. 

{C<mHnuedJrom\o\A.  p.  308.) 

The  Dining^Room. — This,  in  England,  is  a  room  of  great  im- 
portance, particularly  with  the  rich;  for  nothing  with  the  English 
can  be  done  satisfactorily  without  the  accompaniment  of  a  good 
dinner ;  and,  indeed,  some  think  this  is  the  only  thing  that  in  its 
fruition  fulfils  the  anticipated  pleasure.  The  dining-room  is  a 
place  in  which  the  host  displays  much  of  his  wealth  and  taste, 
and  where,  if  he  be  a  sporting  man,  he  hangs  the  portraits  of  his 
favourite  hunters  and  dogs,  that  he  may  refresh  his  memory  of 
their  exploits,  and  thereby  obtain  pleasing  subjects  of  display 
and  self-gratification. 
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This  room  should  be  quiet,  and  unconnected  with  any  other 
except  a  library  or  store-room ;  and  with  the  latter  only  by  an 
opening  at  the  back  of  the  sideboard,  or  in  some  other  part 
where  it  may  be  concealed,  and  through  which  the  dessert,  &c., 
may  be  handed ;  thereby  preventing  the  too  frequent  opening 
and  shutting  of  the  door.  There  should  not  be  any  door  of  com* 
munication  with  the  store-room ;  as,  being  liable  to  be  occupied 
by  servants,  it  will  destroy  the  privacy  of  the  dining-room. 

The  accessories  to  the  dining-rooms  of  the  rich  are  the  ante, 
or  waiting,  room  for  servants,  and  a  retiring-room  for  gentlemen; 
though  tney  should  not  either  of  them  communicate  immedi- 
ately with  the  dining-room,  but  should  be  approached  through 
a  lobby. 

The  dining-room  should  never  be  less  than  14  fl:.  wide;  and 
even  then  it  will  not  admit  of  furniture  being  placed  against  the 
sides  of  the  room.  A  width  of  14ft.  is  requisite  to  enable  the 
servants  to  pass  round  the  table  safely  with  the  dishes.  In  houses 
of  a  superior  class,  this  room  should  be  18  ft.  or  more  in  width, 
in  proportion  to  its  length ;  and  it  should  be  lofty  and  well 
ventilated. 

The  floor  of  this  room,  as  of  all  good  rooms,  should  be  pugged 
to  destroy  sound.  The  sides  of  the  floor  are  often  left  uncovered, 
the  carpet  not  reaching  to  within  18  in.  to  24  in.  of  the  skirting; 
but  even  in  this  case  it  should  be  bordered,  as  Turkey  carpets 
are,  to  give  the  idea  of  completeness.  The  floor  boards  should 
be  of  the  best  description ;  and,  where  the  sides  of  the  floor  are 
to  be  left  exposed,  such  portions  are  frequently  executed  in  oak 
or  wainscot,  and  sometimes  framed  in  panels,  or  parquetted,  as 
described  in  the  Encyclopadia  of  Cottage^  Farm^  and  Villa  Archie 
tecture^  p.  101 S.  -  When  so  done,  they  should  be  kept  polished 
by  diy  rubbing. 

There  should  be  a  dado  round  this  room,  from  2  ft.  3  in.  to 
2  ft^  9  in.  high,  to  preserve  the  wall  from  being  injured^  by  the 
furniture,  and  to  give  importance  to  the  room. 

The  general  character  of  this  room  should  be  more  subdued 
and  sober  than  that  of  the  drawingroom,  or,  indeed,  of  any  of 
the  dwelling-rooms,  except  the  library.  The  most  suitable 
colour  is  wainscot,  for  the  doors,  dado,  and  windows ;  and  some 
other  warm  tint  to  harmonise  with  it,  for  the  walls  above  the 
dado :  the  choice  of  the  latter  must  depend  on  the  taste  of  the 
occupier;  but  few  colours  look  better  than  a  deep  crimson  paper 
in  flock,  either  plain  or  figured,  with  gold  or  wainscot  mould- 
ings, where  paintings  or  prints  in  frames  are  hung.  It  is  better 
to  have  the  walls  painted  than  papered,  and  the  frames  hung  by 
strong  cords  from  brass  or  painted  iron  rods,  laid  on  hooks  close 
under  the  cornice.     The  ceiling  and  cornice  should  be  very 
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lightly  tinted,  to  agree  with  the  colour  of  the  walls ;  and  the 
enrichments  of  the  cornice  should  be  relieved. 

The  ceiling  in  this  room  may  be  paneled  and  enriched  with 
paper,  or  plaster»cast  ornaments  aud  flowers,  for  lamps  or 
chandeliers  to  hang  from«  The  cornice  should  be  boid  and 
enriclied,  in  proportion  to  the  size  and  style  in  which  the  other 
parts  of  the  room  are  finished.  Where  height  sufficient  can  be 
obtained,  a  cove,  either  plain  or  ornamented,  may  be  introduced 
with  good  effect. 

A  recess  should  be  constructed  for  the  sideboard,  if  possible ; 
at  all  events,  some  preparation  should  be  made  to  receive  it 

The  chimney-piece  should  be  of  dove,  or  black,  or  black  and 
yellow,  marble,  bold  and  massive.  If  carved  at  all,  the  carving 
should  be  in  masses,  and  in  high  relief:  the  character  of  the 
chimney-piece  should  be  architectural,  and  in  keeping  with  the 
style  or  order  used  in  the  room. 

Means  should  be  provided  for  ringing  the  bell  without  rising 
from  table ;  and  this  might  be  effected  by  pressing  the  foot  on 
a  knob  under  the  table,  or  by  lines  passing  through  pulleys  and 
under  the  carpet  to  the  chairs  occupied  by  the  master  and 
mistress  of  the  house. 

There  should  not  be  any  closets  in  the  dining-room.  If  it  be 
thought  necessary  to  have  the  means  of  putting  any  thing  away 
in  the  room,  beyond  those  afforded  by  the  sideboards,  pieces  of 
mahogany  furniture,  French  polished,  such  as  chiffoniers,  &c., 
might  be  introduced. 

The  doors,  if  not  painted  like  the  window  and  dado,  may  be 
of  mahogany,  highly  polished  :  in  that  case  they  should  be  wide 
and  folding;  and  there  should  be  double  doors  to  every  doorway. 
The  sashes  and  beads  of  the  windows  should  then  be  mahogany 
also.  The  windows  should  be  large,  and  brought  down  to  within 
about  2  ft.  3  in.  of  the  floor. 

The  knobs  to  the  shutter-latches  and  to  the  locks  should  be 
of  turned  dark  wood,  or  of  cocoa  nut,  inlaid  with  ebony. 

The  whole  of  the  furniture,  as  the  dining-table,  chairs,  side- 
board, and  chiffoniers,  should  be  mahogany,  French  polished. 
The  frames  to  the  looking-glasses  may  be  of  oak  inlaid  with 
ebony;  unless  there  are  gilt  picture-frames  hung  in  the  room; 
in  which  case  the  frames  to  the  looking-glasses  should  be  gilt 
also,  as  likewise  the  carved  cornice  over  the  curtains. 

The  curtains  should  be  a  geranium  or  a  fawn  colour,  with 
broad  lace  and  fringes. 

These  observations  apply  more  to  the  dining-room  of  the 
man  of  rank,  which  is  strictly  and  exclusively  a  salle  a  manger^ 
than  to  that  of  persons  in  the  middle  class  of  life.  Where 
the  dining-room  is  also  the  library,  and,  indeed,  the  only 
family  room,  except  the  drawingroom,  the  following  sketch  will 
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ji^ve  some  idea  of  one  which,  io  my  opiuion,  is  ca|ioble  oF  ful- 
filling all  we  can  desire  in  such  a  room: — 

Imagine  a  comfortable  fainily  room  [Jig.  128.)i   from  20  H.  to 
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24  ft.  long,  15  ft.  to  18  ft.  wide,  11  R.  to  13  ft.  high,  with  the 
bay  window  {a)  looking  to  the  north,  or  perhaps  a  little  west : 
this  might  l)€  large,  and  reach  down  to  within  6  in.  of  the  floor, 

Q  i 


^fr 


i52  DweUhig'Roams  of  a  Bouse :  — • 

80  that  a  view  of  the  distant  country,  no  less  than  of  the  ad- 
joining flower-ffarden,  might  be  commanded  by  it.  The  fire 
place  (6)  shoulu  be  on  one  side  of  the  room,  and  on  the  opposite 
side  the  doors  (cc);  a  recess  {d)  opposite  the  fire-place,  for  the 
sideboard ;  and  another  at  e  for  a  piano-forte,  which  the  lover 
of  music  will  perhaps  think,  with  me,  is  much  better.  At  each 
end  fof  the  recess  for  the  piano  may  be  small  stained  glass 
windows  {m  m),  to  throw  light  on  the  instrument  when  it  is  used 
by  daylight,  and  yet  to  be  sufficiently  subdued  not  to  interfere 
with  the  general  tone  of  colour  of  the  room. 

Now  let  us  furnish  the  room.  With  the  assistance  of  the 
ladies,  we  will  endeavour  to  do  so.  The  carpet  should  be  a 
good  Axminster  or  Brussels,  of  a  well-covered  pattern,  in  cir- 
cles or  octagons,  such  as  used  to  be  common  twenty  years 
ago,  with  rich  brown  colours,  and  flowers,  &c.,  of  glowing  tints; 
looking  as  though  we  were  treading  on  something  warm  and 
comfortable,  and  like  home.  Or,  if  the  young  folks  prefer  it, 
we  may  cover  the  floor  with  a  Persian-patterned  carpet  of  the 
present  day.  The  walls,  as  we  have  said  before,  might  be 
crimson,  or  some  lighter,  but  still  warm,  tint,  covered  with  en- 
gravings of  subjects  that  produce  in  our  minds  the  most  happy 
and  agreeable  ideas :  no  deaths  of  naval  or  military  heroes ;  but 
such  subjects  as  elicit  grateful  thoughts  and  feelings ;  Claude»like 
views  of  out-of-door  nature,  that  never  can  be  looked  at  and 
dwelt  upon  without  feelings  of  serenity  and  thankfidness  to  the 
beneficent  Giver  of  all  Good.  Perhaps,  though  we  do  not 
mean  to  be  extravagant,  a  favourite  painting  or  two  may  be  added. 
We  would  also  have  a  few  plaster  brackets  from  the  antique 
fixed  against  the  wall,  and  painted  in  a  warm  tone  of  colour,  or 
bronzed,  with  some  casts  of  the  busts  of  our  favourite  authors, 
and  some  of  two  or  three  of  tlie  most  celebrated  Grecian  vases 
ornamented  with  mythological  figures*  on  them,  and  over  our 
bookshelves.  On  each  side  of  the  fire-place  we  would  have  the 
bookshelves  (/y ),  the  lower  one  broad,  to  contain  some  old  folio 
copies  of  our  ^vourites,  —  Lord  Bacon,  Dryden,  Cowley,  Du 
Bartas,  and  others,  of  which  we  may  be  the  fortunate  possessors. 
On  the  shelves  above  may  be  copies  of  Shakspeare,  Chaucer,  Mil- 
ton, Pope,  Cowper,&c.,  not  forgetting  our  more  modem  authors, 
Soott,  Byron,  Crabbe,  &c;  and  we  would  have  a  scagliola 
pedestal  or  two,  if  we  could  find  room,  to  support  the  busts  of 
Shakspeare  and  Milton,  if  possible,  in  stone.  We  would  take 
care  likewise  to  provide  a  secure  repository  for  printed  music, 
which  young  ladies  are  exceedingly  prone  to  rend  and  tear. 
This  should  be  so  placed  as  to  be  conveniently  reached  by  the 
performer,  and  should  be  divided  so  that  the  music  may  be 
classified.  We  would  moreover  have  one  or  two  music  desks 
uear  the  piano-forte,  made  to  fix  on  brackets,  for  those  who 
may  perform  accompaniments ;  and,  as  we  have  not  room  for  a 
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grand  horizontal  piano,  we  will  choose  one  of  Wornum's  new 
horizontal  semi-grands,  which,  with  a  facetious  perversity,  he 
terms  <^  pocket  grands :"  these  instruments  having  a  tone  like 
an  organ.  But,  had  we  room,  and  could  afford  it,  we  would 
most  assuredly  possess  one  of  Erard's  horizontal  grand  piano- 
fortes, not  only  for  its  magnificent  sound,  but  for  its  extraordi- 
nary freedom  of  touch ;  in  which  respect  it  equals  the  very  best 
German  instruments,  while  it  surpasses  them  in  every  other. 
If  the  horizontal  piano  be  preferred,  it  may  either  stand  in  the 
same  position  as  Wornum's,  as  indicated  by  the  dotted  line  g, 
or  project  into  the  room,  as  indicated  by  the  dotted  line  h. 

The  furniture  of  the  room  we  will  have  of  mahogany,  con- 
sisting, besides  what  is  already  named,  of  the  dining-table  and 
chairs,  which  should  be  solid  and  substantial,  and  of  the  finest 
wood,  but  plain  and  uncarved;  the  whole  beautifully  French 
polished.  The  dining-table  we  prefer  to  be  circular,  which  our 
friends  can  really  sit  round,  see  and  be  seen,  speak  and  be 
spoken  to;  such,  in  short,  as  is  described  in  the  Emyclopiedia 
of  Cottage^  Farm^  and  Villa  Architecture,  p.  829.,  *'as  a  circular 
table  (i),  in  its  ordinary  form,  capable  of  dining  eight  persons ; 
and  by  the  addition  of  marginal  rims  (^),  each  20  in.  broad,  of 
dining  twenty  persons."  Of  course,  the  size  of  these  additional 
rims  will  depend  upon  the  size  of  the  room,  and  on  the  number 
of  persons  to  be  accommodated.  If  a  long  table  should  be  pre- 
ferred, the  smallest  size  should  be  6  ft,  and  the  largest  10  ft.; 
the  additional  size  being  gained  by  detached  leaves.  The  centre 
of  the  table  should  be  occupied  with  flowers,  or  some  ornament 
not  holding  any  thing  required  for  the  dinner;  and  by  this  means 
the  dishes  will  be  brought  within  the  reach  of  the  company. 

The  curtains  we  will  have  a  geranium-coloured  moreen,  with 
gold  fringe  and  binding,  and  a  gilt  cornice  over,  made  to  draw 
to  and  fro.  In  the  bow  of  the  window  may  be  a  flower-stand, 
or  small  oval  table  (/).  The  sideboard  should  be  fitted  up  with 
every  convenience  possible  (for,  as  we  have  before  said,  we  can- 
not admit  closets) ;  and  under  it  we  will  have  a  sarcophagus  for 
wine^  having  means  within  it  for  cooling  the  wine  with  ice  in 
hot  weather. 

The  room  may  be  lighted  at  night  by  lamps  suspended  from 
the  ceiling;  but  we  prefer  a  chandelier  with  candles  and  metallic 
wicks,  having  ground  glass  shades,  and  similar  candles  and 
shades  for  the  instrument. 

In  such  a  room  as  this,  so  fitted  up,  and  furnished  with  a  few 
tried  friends,  may  be  realised  all  we  conceive  of  social  and 
domestic  in-door  happiness ;  and  there,  indeed,  should  we  listen 
with  delight  to  our  favourite  song  or  piece  of  music ;  or  discuss 
without  alloy  the  beauties  and  defects  of  our  long-cherished 
authors,  or  of  some  more  recent  production  of  the  day. 

Manor  Place ^  Paddington^  March,  1835. 
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REVIEWS. 

Art.  I.  Remarks  on  the  Architecture  of  the  Middle  Ages,  especially 
^  Italy.  By  R.  WUlis,  M.A.  F.R.S.,  &c.  late  Fellow  of  Caius 
College.     8vo,  numerous  Plates.    Cambridge,  18S5. 

We  shall  examine  this  work  in  detail  on  a  future  occasion ;  in  the  mean- 
time, to  show  the  architect  that  it  is  one  of  very  great  interest,  we  make  the 
following  ouotation  from  the  preface :  ^ "  The  original  observations  from 
which  the  following  pages  have  been  compiled,  were  made  during  a  rapid  tour 
through  France,  My,  and  part  of  Germany,  in  1832-3.  Two  things  par- 
ticularly attracted  my  attention  during  the  journey ;  the  undeserved  neglect 
with  which  the  Italian  Gothic  had  been  treated;  and  the  influence  of 
locality  upon  each  style  of  the  middle  age  architecture.  I  was  soon  led  to 
suspect  that  this  architecture  was  susceptible  of  much  more  extended 
generalisations  in  its  principles  than  had  hitherto  been  attempted ;  and  I  have 
ventured  to  point  out  the  road  to  some  of  the  most  obvious. 

**  Amongst  other  objects,  I  was  naturally  led  to  search  for  evidence  that 
would  throw  light  upon  the  origin  of  the  pointed  arch.  There  is  a  fosdnatiiig 
simplicity  about  that  theory,  which  would  derive  it  from  the  acquirements  of 
vaulting,  that  makes  one  wish  to  find  it  true ;  but  I  am  sorry  to  say,  that, 
notwithstanding  the  favourable  prepossessions  with  which  I  set  out,  I  have 
l>een  compelled  to  dissent  from  this  ingenious  hypothesis.  It  appeared,  from 
an  examination  of  buildings  belonging  to  the  period  of  the  introduction  of 
this  arch,  that  it  was  only  one  of  a  great  number  of  new  forms  then  intro- 
duced into  architecture ;  such  as  trefoils  and  ogees.  A  theory,  therefore,  that 
only  accounts  for  one  of  these,  must  be  imperfect:  but  this  is  not  the  only 
weak  point  about  the  one  in  question ;  for,  so  far  from  the  pointed  arch  being 
necessary  to  enable  a  parallelogram  to  be  vaulted,  it  appears  that  architecture 
was  already  in  possession  of  several  methods  of  performing  this,  which  were 
not  even  superseded  by  the  introduction  of  that  form,  but  continued  in  use  to 
the  latest  period  of  the  middle  ages. 

If  this  theory  must  be  rejected,  it  may  be  asked,  what  other  is  to  be  sub* 
stituted  ?  I  do  not  believe  that  we  have  sufficient  data  to  determine  the 
question;  but,  as  so  many  observers  in  all  countries  are  occupied  in  the 
collection  and  publication  of  examples,  this  deficiency  is  daily  diminishing : 
in  the  mean  time,  I  am  inclined  to  think  the  balance  of  evidence  in  favour  of 
the  Saracenic  origin  of  these  forms."    {Preface^  p.  v.) 


Art.  II.  An  Historical  Essai/  on  Architecture.  By  the  late  Thomas 
Hope.  Illustrated  from  Drawings  made  by  him  in  Italy  and  Ger- 
many.    Royal  8vo,  with  a  Volume  of  Plates.     London,  1834. 

Only  a  limited  number  of  this  work  having  been  printed,  it  no  sooner 
appeared  than  the  edition  was  exhausted ;  and,  as  we  have  reason  to  believe 
that  the  new  edition  will  contain  several  improvements,  we  defer  a  farther 
notice  of  the  work  till  it  appears. 


Art.  III.  A  Histori/  and  Description  of  the  late  Houses  of  Parliament  y 
and  ancient  Palatial  Edifices  of  IVestminster,  Sfc.  By  John  Bn'tton 
and  Edward  W.  Brayley.  No.  III.  and  IV.  for  March  and  April, 
I8S5.     8vo,  London. 

This  accurate  and  most  interesting  work  goes  on  well.     The  letter-press 
has  ah^ady  extended  to  112  pages,  and  brings  down  the  history  of  West- 
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minster  Palace  to  the  time  of  Edward  11.  There  is  a  olan,  a  section,  and 
three  views,  in  the  number  for  March,  and  a  plan  and  three  views  in  the 
number  for  April,  all  most  beautifully  executed  on  steel. 


Akt.  IV.  Eight  Views  of  Fountains  Abbey,  intended  to  illustrate  the 
Architecture  and  picturesque  Scenery  of  that  celebrated  Ruin  ; 
etched  on  Copperplate,  from  original  Drawings  by  J.  Metcalf  and 
J.  W.  Carmichael :  voith  a  Historical  and  Architectural  Descrip' 
tion  ;  by  T.  Sopwith.     Imperial  4to.     Newcastle,  1835. 

These  views  are  faithfully  and  characteristically  drawn  from  nature,  and 
etched  on  copper  in  an  artiBt4tke  manner.  The  letter-press  occupies  four 
pages,  and  contains  a  few  words  on  the  history  and  present  state  of  the  ruin. 
**  The  ruins  of  Fountains  Abbey  occupy  a  sheltered  and  romantic  portion  of 
die  valley  of  the  Skell,  distant  about  three  miles  from  Ripon,  and  forming  the 
western  termination  of  the  pleasure^rounds  of  Studley-Royal,  the  property 
of  Mrs.  Lawrence.  Six  hundred  years  have  passed  since  this  Abbey  was 
first  reared  by  monastic  piety.  For  three  centuries  it  was  devoted  to  the 
services  of  the  Roman  Catholic  Church,  and  for  other  three  centuries  it  has 
been  silently  passing  to  decay :  but  time,  with  a  lenient  hand,  has  clad  its 
vralls  in  the  veno'able  aspect  of  ruin,  and  the  kindly  influences  of  liberality 
and  taste  have  preserved  it  from  that  devastation  which  has  levelled  many 
kindred  fabrics  with  the  earth.  'The  mighty  carcase  of  Fountains,'  as 
Whitaker  justly  terms  it,  still  remains  in  such  preservation  as  not  onhr  to 
exhibit  its  architectural  details,  but  also  to  afford  the  clearest  idea  of  the 
relative  situation  and  extent  of  the  several  buildings,  and  of  the  various 
uses  to  which  they  have  been  assigned.  Founded  at  a  period  when  the 
massive  and  gloomy  character  of  Norman  building  was  giving  place  to  the 
more  chaste  and  elegant  style  of  early  English  architecture,  Fountains  Abbey 
presents  a  union  of  these  styles  throughout  the  whole  fabric,  excepting  only 
the  tower  and  portions  of  the  east  end,  which  are  enriched  by  additions  of 
later  date.  Whether,  therefore,  as  r^ards  architectural  style,  the  arrange- 
ment of  a  vast  monastic  institution,  or  the  picturesque  beauty  of  its  ruins, 
Fountams  Abbey  claims  the  attention  of  the  architect,  the  antiquary,  and  the 
artist,  while  historical  interest  and  romantic  scenery  add  their  powerful 
attractions,  and  furnish  abundant  sources  of  contemplation  and  enjoyment  to 
every  visiter."  (p.  3.) 


Art.  V.  A  Treatise  on  Dialing;  cojnprising  the  Ddineation  qfSun* 
Dials,  in  every  Position  to  the  Plane  of  the  Horizon:  in  Tvoo 
Parts,  independent  of  each  other  ;  the  one  shomng  the  Geometrical, 
and  the  other  the  Arithmetical,  Construction,  tvhich  are  reduced  to 
the  greatest  Degree  of  Simplicity  by  the  Adoption  of  a  new  Plan^ 
consisting  of  fewer  and  more  uniform  Precepts  thati  have  hitherto 
been  accomplished;  with  a  new  Method  of  drawing  a  Meridian 
Liney  and  the  Application  of  the  Formula  derived Jrom  the  Trehe- 
dral,  to  the  Angles  of  the  Faces  and  Edges  of  Pyramids,  the  regular 
Solids,  aHd  Roofs.  By  Peter  Nicholson,  Architect.  8vo,  58  pages. 
Newcastle,  1833. 

The  titlepage  of  this  work  sufficiently  explains  its  object ;  and  the  name 
of  Peter  Nicholson  will,  to  all  who  are  acquainted  with  his  architectural 
works,  be  a  sufficient  guarantee  for  its  mathematical  accuracy.  The  object  of 
the  Treatue  is,  to  point  out  such  a  natural  and  easy  theory  for  the  con- 
struction of  sun-dials  as  shall  enable  every  mason  or  carpenter,  who  under- 
stands a  little  elementary  geometry,  to  construct  a  dial  for  any  given  situatior 


2S6  Birkbeck  on  the  Preseivalion  of  Timber. 

Art.  VI.     A  Lecture  on  the  Preservation  of  Timber  by  Kuan*  Patent 
for  prevefiting  Dry  Rot:    delivered  by  Doctor   Birkbeck j  at  the 
Society  ofArtSp  Adelphi;  December  9.  18S4.      With  an  Appendix^ 
Sfc*    Iramphlet,  8vo,  S  engravings.    London,  18S5. 

We  have  heard  persons  assert  that  it  appears  to  them  almost  ridiculous  to 
suppose  that  it  ever  can  become  necessary,  on  a  large  scale,  to  perform  any 
operation  with  a  view  to  render  timber  durable,  beyond  that  of  properly 
seasoning  it  by  exposure  to  the  atmosphere.  But  is  not  this  mere  prejudice  ? 
Why  should  not  timber  be  prepared  by  a  particular  process,  which  conveys 
something  additional  into  it,  and  thereby  effects  a  chemical  change  in  its  nature, 
as  well  as  leather  is  tanned  ?  Our  skin-wearing  ancestors  had  no  doubt  the 
same  prejudices  against  the  innovation  of  tanning :  but  who  can  now  deny  its 
utility  ? 

''  A  very  effectual  procedure  has  taken  place,  in  regard  to  one  form  of 
animal  matter,  by  the  preservation  of  the  skin  from  natural  decay  in  a  process 
known  by  the  name  of '  Tanning.'  This  process  will  give  a  very  good  idea  of 
Mr.  Kyan's  invention.  Tanmng  consists  in  protecting  the  leather  and  skin 
by  the  mtroduction  of  tannin,  which  is  eenerallv  derived  from  an  infusion  or 
decoction  of  the  bark  of  the  oak.  If  no  change  were  produced  in  the 
gelatine,  which  makes  the  largest  part  of  the  skin  to  be  immersed  in  the  tan- 
pit,  it  would  undergo  certain  chemical  changes— it  would  putrefy,  and  lose  its 
tenacity ;  but  if  a  portion  of  animal  jelly  is  dissolved  in  water,  and  a  little  of 
the  substance  added,  similar  to  the  tannin,  a  combination  will  take  place 
between  the  tannin  and  the  gelatine ;  a  precipitate  will  follow  of  the  animal 
matter,  which  is  the  tanno-gelatine,  or  a  compound  of  tannin  and  gelatin^ 
and  is  precisely  that  substance  which  is  formed  m  the  leather,  and  gives  to  it 
durabihty  and  power  to  resist  the  causes  of  decay.  The  same  intention 
exists  in  the  process  of  Mr.  Kyan.  It  is  true  he  does  not  act  on  the  gelatine 
of  animal  matter,  but  he  does  on  the  albumen :  one  of  the  approximate  prin- 
ciples of  vegetable  matter,  which  appears  to  have  been  sltthtly  perceived 
by  Fourcroy,  but  which  was  actually  discovered  by  Berz^us,  about  the 
year  1813. 

"  In  order  to  obtain  this  vegetable  matter  (albumen)^  there  are  various 
substances  which  may  be  employed.  The  Hibiscus  esculentus  yields  it  in 
considerable  abundance:  it  b  a  West  Indian  plant,  which  Dr.  Clarke 
mentions  as  adopted  in  Demerara,  for  the  same  purpose,  as,  in  the  other 
Islands,  the  white  of  e^  and  blood  are  employed  in  the  process  of  clarifying 
sugar.  The  Ficus  inc^a,  also,  if  divided  at  the  stem,  will  exude  a  con- 
siderable quantity  of  this  matter.  If  the  solution  of  the  bichloride  of 
mercury  (which  is  the  a^nt  adopted  by  Mr.  Kyan)  is  added  to  the 
vegetable  matter,  albumen,  it  will  be  found,  when  they  come  in  contact,  that 
decomposition  occurs."    (p.  8.) 

**  Mr.  Kyan  who  had  been  for  a  series  of  years  (since  1812)  engaged  in 
trying  a  variety  of  experiments  on  the  preservation  of  timber,  was  led  to  the 
present  expermient  by  having,  as  he  conceived,  at  length  ascertained  that 
albumen  was  the  primary  cause  of  putrefactive  fermentation,  and  subsequently 
of  the  decomposition  of  ve^table  matter.  Aware  of  the  established  affinity 
of  corrosive  sublimate  for  this  material,  he  applied  that  substance  to  solutions 
of  vegetable  matter,  both  acetous  and  saccharine,  on  which  he  was  then 
operating,  and  in  which  albumen  was  a  constituent,  with  a  view  to  preserve 
them  in  a  quiescent  and  incorruptible  state,  and  obtaining  a  confirmadon  of 
his  opinions  by  the  fact  that,  during  a  period  of  three  years,  the  acetous 
solution  openly  exposed  to  atmospheric  air  had  not  become  putrid,  nor  had 
the  saccharine  decoction  yielded  to  the  vinous  or  acetous  stages  of  ferment- 
ation, but  were  in  a  hi^h  state  of  preservation ;  he  concluded  that  corrosive, 
sublimate,  by  combination  with  albumen,  was  a  protection  against  the  natural 
changes  of  vegetable  matter.*'     (p.  9.) 
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"  The  node  in  which  the  application  of  the  solution  takes  place,  is  in  a 
tank  similar  to  the  model  on  tne  table.  They  are  constructed  of  different 
dimensions,  from  20  to  80  feet  in  length,  6  to  10  in  breadth,  and  3  to  8  in 
depth.  The  timber  to  be  prepared  is  placed  in  the  tank,  and  secured  bv  a 
cro88*beam  to  prevent  iu  rising  to  the  surface.  The  wood  being  thus 
secured,  the  solution  is  then  admitted  from  the  cistern  above,  and  for  a  time 
all  remains  perfectly  still.  In  the  course  of  10  or  12  hours  the  water  is 
thrown  into  great  agitation  by  the  effervescence,  occasioned  by  the  expulsion 
of  the  air  fixed  in  the  wood,  by  the  force  with  which  the  fluid  is  drawn  in  by 
chemical  affinity,  and  by  the  escape  of  that  portion  of  the  chlorine  or  muriatic 
acid  gas  which  is  disengaged  during  the  process.  In  the  course  of  12  hours 
this  commotion  ceases,  and  in  the  space  of  7  to  14  days  (varying  according  to 
the  diameter  of  the  wood)  the  change  is  complete,  so  that,  as  the  corrosive 
sublimate  is  not  an  expensive  article,  the  albumen  may  be  converted  into  an 
indecomposable  substance  at  a  very  moderate  rate."    (p.  25.) 

After  stating  the  result  of  various  experiments,  Dr.  Birkbeck  concludes  by 
observing  that  this  discovery  is  yet  in  embryo,  but  that  the  public  benefit 
that  will  result  from  it  is  beyond  calculation.  In  an  Appendix  the  various 
purposes  to  which  the  process  is  applicable  are  detailed :  such  as  preventing 
dry  rot,  seasoning  timber,  protecting  from  insects,  implying  the  process  to 
C^ada  and  British  timber,  and  preserving  canvass,  cordage,  &c.,  from  mildew. 
**  Canada  timber  is  much  more  liable  to  decay  than  that  grown  in  the 
northern  parts  of  Europe,  and  for  this  reason  is  never  used  in  buildings  of  a 
Buperior  description.  The  principle  of  decay  bdne  destroyed  as  above  shown, 
this  objection  is  no  longer  in  existence ;  and  this  kind  of  timber  may  now  l)e 
employed  with  as  great  security  as  that  of  a  superior  quality  and  higher  price. 
^  The  same  otoervation  applies  with  great  force  to  timber  of  British 
growth,  particularly  to  that  of  Scotland,  much  of  which  is  at  present  con- 
sidered of  very  little,  if  any,  value  for  durable  purposes,  on  account  of  its 
extreme  liability  to  decay,  whether  in  exposed  situations  or  otherwise.  The 
present  process  vdll  therefore  render  of  considerable  value  plantations  of 
larch,  firs  of  all  kinds,  birch,  elm,  beech,  ash,  poplar,  &c.,  which  are  the  chief 
products  of  the  great  wooded  estates,  and  which,  when  prepared,  may  be 
advantageously  employed  to  most  useful  purposes."    (p.  36.) 

*•  Purpote$  far  whtck  the  Prepared  Timber,  ^c^  would  be  highly  meftd. — 
Houses,  fium-houses,  out-houses.  Large  timbers,  floors,  roofis,  gutters,  &c., 
furniture,  and  all  joiner's  work,  preserved  from  dry  rot,  and  perfectly 
seasoned.— Posts,  rails,  gates,  park  paling,  fences,  hop-poles,  felloes,  spokes, 
shafts,  &c.  &c.  For  these  purposes  any  kind  of  timber  may  now  be  used, 
instead  of  the  more  expensive  kinds.  It  will  also  supersede,  in  many  cases, 
the  employment  of  iron,  from  its  acquired  durability  and  greater  economy." 
(p.  37.) 

The  additional  expense  of  preparing  timber  for  buildings,  such  as  bouses, 
farm-houses,  out-houses,  &c.,  in  Mr.  Ryan's  manner  is  estimated  at  the  very 
moderate  sum  of  20s.  per  load. 
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Art.  I.     Retrospective  Criticism. 

The  Birmingham  Town  Hall,  (p.  16.) — In  this  comparatively  secluded  spot 
we  are  late  in  obtaining  news ;  and  I  did  not  see  the  January  Number  of 
your  Mag^ine  until  within  a  week  or  two  ago.  The  article  which  appears 
there  relative  to  the  Birmingham  Town  Hall  is  in  many  respects  not  only 
calculated  to  mislead  ^our  readers,  but  is  grossly  unjust  as  regards  myself ; 
and,  what  is  worse,  it  is  mtentionally  so,  with  the  "  knowledge  and  qforethoughl  '* 
of  the  writer.    The  points  of  which  I  have  to  complain  are,  in  fact,  all  that 
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is  important  in  the  ^uention  of  assigning  the  merit  of  the  desi^  of  that 
building  to  any  individual ;  and,  as  public  approbation  has  been  unequnrocaliy 
bestowed  upon  it,  my  anxiety  on  this  sul^ect  cannot  be  deemed  mi8|>laoedy 
or  my  efforts  to  be  rightly  accredited,  as  making  *'  much  ado  about  nothing*^ 

It  happens  foitunately  for  me,  that,  iu  the  declaration  I  am  about  to  inake^ 
there  needs  scarcely  a  single  reserrauon ;  and  when  I  state  that  the  design 
of  the  Town  Hall  is  as  much  mine  as  St.  Paul's  Cathedral  was  that  of  Sr 
Christopher  Wren,  I  state  solemnly  and  sacredly  the  truth.  It  is  quite 
true,  that  the  site  of  the  building,  and  the  height,  length,  and  breadth  of 
the  Hall,  were  prescribed ;  and,  what  I  lament,  the  tasteless  and  absurd 
galleries  which  permanently  disfigure  it.  It  is  also  true,  that,  at  the  suggestion 
of  a  gentleman  connected  with  the  musical  arrangements,  an  alteration  was 
made  in  the  interior  decoration  or  finish  of  the  walls,  by  substituting 
Corinthian  pilasters  and  cornices,  for  an  adaptation  of  the  Ionic  anta  which  I 
had  designed ;  but,  with  these  exceptions,  I  can  take  up  the  plans,  eievations, 
sections,  and  working  drawings,  and  declare  that,  line  for  line,  there  is  not 
one  that  can  be  pointed  out  as  the  suggestion,  or  that  was  based  npon  the 
idea,  or  imagination,  of  any  liFing  being  besides  mysdf.  Mr.  Welch  was 
my  partner  at  the  time  of  making  these  designs ;  but  I  never  required  from,  or 
asked  of,  him  any  assistance ;  unless  it  were  to  copy  a  nian,  or  a  portion  of 
one,  or  to  ink-line  or  tint  some  such,  or  to  write  upon  the  face  of  the  draw- 
ings the  description  I  wished  to  accompany  them  (as  he  writes  a  neater 
hand  than  I  do) :  in  fact,  he  did  nothing  but  what  a  junior  clerk  would  have 
done  if  beside  me ;  and  I  am  quite  content  to  rest  my  case  upon  his  own 
answers  to  questions  embodying  what  I  now  allege.  He  cannot  deny  that 
which  he  has  already  on  a  hundred  occasions  admitted;  namely,  that  the 
whole  matter  was  left  to  me ;  and,  if  he  is  asked  why  it  was  so,  he  mnst,  if  he 
answers  honestly,  say  that  he  felt  himself  less  competent,  and  involuntarily 
submitted  to  my  leading,  as  I  should  to  his,  had  the  case  been  directly  the 
reverse.  In  advancing  these  things  I  hare  not  the  slightest  wish  to  depreciate 
him,  or  ms^ify  myself;  the  question  is,  not  whether  Mr.  Welch  were  capaMe 
of  the  task,  but  whether  he  contributed  to  it  at  all ;  and  if  he  did,  what  was 
bis  share  of  the  contribution. 

If  the  information  contained  in  the  article  of  which  I  complain  proceeds 
firom  Mr.  Welch,  as  I  beliete  it  does,  why  has  he  not  had  the  honesty  to 
state  that  he  gave  in  his  own  designs  for  the  Town  Hall  ?  He  was,  in  fact, 
a  competitor  with  me  himself,  as  on  two  previous  occasions  for  churches, 
and  in  all  three  cases  without  a  chance  of  success ;  while  in  both  the  latter 
instances  my  designs  were  instantly  adopted,  and  in  that  of  the  Town  Hall, 
singled  out  of  the  sixty-nine  that  were  sent  in,  along  with  those  of  Mr.  Barry 
and  of  Mr.  Rickman,'  for  the  premiums.  I  am  not  disposed  to  be  severe,  or 
to  characterise  his  account  in  the  terms  it  deserves ;  or  I  should  at  once 
make  public  his  designs  for  the  Town  Hall,  and  leave  those  who  look  upon 
them  to  judge  of  the  probability  of  his  being  author,  or  even  in  part  author, 
of  those  inserted  in  your  Magazine ;  but  my  object  is  simple  justice  for 
myself;  and  that  part  of  the  press  to  which  is  entrusted  the  guardianship  and 
vindication  of  those  who  labour  in  the  arts,  will,  I  have  no  doubt,  see  Uiat 
justice  is  eventually  done  me. 

Many  of  your  readers  will  recollect  the  date  of  the  competition  for  the 
Fishmongers'  Hall ;  and  will  remember  that  it  did  not  take  place  till  nesu-ly  a 
twelvemonth  after  that  for  the  Town  Hall  at  Birmingham;  they  will  be 
astonished,  therefore,  as  1  was,  with  the  sentence  in  the  article  from  which  I 
quote,  which  states,  that  the  design  for  the  latter  building  "  wt.s  one  jointly 
produced  by  Messrs.  Hansom  and  Welch  two  years  before,  and  which  was 
intended  for  the  Fishmongers'  Hall,  London ! "  The  desi:,ms  that  were  made 
for  the  Fishmonger's  Hall,  purporting  to  be  those  of  Messrs.  Hansom  and 
Welch,  were  made  in  the  month  of  December,  1832,  by  iny  own  hand  from 
my  own  sketches,  and  were  the  result  of  my  own  studies,  equally  with  those 
for  the  Birmingham  Town  Hall. 
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I 'mast  apok)giae  to  your  readers  for  the  length  to  which  I  have  gone  in 
this  apparently  personal  matter ;  and  it  has  been  np  little  violence  to  my  own 
feelings  to  have  thus  to  parade  myself,  as  it  were,  before  the  public ;  bat,  as  uiy 
reputation  has  been  dealt  unjustly  by,  I  owe  it  to  my  children,  whose  bread 
it  is,  to  speak  out.  More  I  could  say,  but  it  may  not  be  necessary,  although 
I  have  determmed  to  lone,  no  opportunity  in  future  of  asserting  my  ri^ht.  I 
have  also  chalked  out  for  myself  the  achievement  of  one  other  task  m  con- 
uection  with  the  Town  Hall,  and  that  is  the  repayment  of  all  who  have  lost 
thereby ;  and  I  wish  not  to  be  disturbed  from  the  pursuit  of  this  end.  I  feel 
that  I  have  no  right  to  call  upon  the  public  to  make  good  my  mishaps,  and  I 
know  that  public  bounty  is  rarely  exercised,  except  in  the  ligitimate  channels 
of  buying  and  paying  for  a  man's  usefulness ;  this  article,  therefore,  I  am 
anxious  to  contribute  to  the  general  stock  as  largely  as  I  can,  in  the  hope 
^tat  it  may  procure  me  that  which  will  enable  me  one  day  to  have  the 
pride  of  paying  for  that  building,  for  which  in  labour  and  suffering  I  have  ex- 
pended my  utmost,  and  incurred  all  that  the  slights  of  the  gross  and  coarsely 
minded  have  ever  heaped  on  my  predecessors  in  the  cause  of  devotedness  to 
the  fine  arts. — Joseph  Haruom,     Hinckley y  March  5.  1835. 

The  New  Bauschuie  ai  Berlin. — Admitting  that  the  opinion  passed  upon 
this  production  of  Schinkel's,  at  page  190.  is  tolerably  correct,  so  far  from 
taking  any  pains  to  confirm  it  by  any  plausible  criticism,  the  writer  has  either 
niost  carefully  or  most  carelessly  suppressed  an  account  of  exery  thing  that 
distinguishes  it ;  so  that  it  is  impossible  for  anv  one  to  guess  that  it  is  as 
dissimilar  as  possible  from  what  he  is  pleased  to  compare  it  to,  namely  **  a 
sugar  refinery.^'  I  will  not  call  this  uncandid,  because  it  will  be  enough  to 
show  that  it  is  excessively  indiscreet ;  presuming  too  much  upon  the  utter 
ignorance  of  your  readers  respecting  the  building  in  question.  I  certainly  have 
not  seen  the  edifice  itself,  and  therefore  cannot  speak  with  confidence  as  to 
the  effect ;  yet,  if  any  judgment  is  to  be  formed  from  the  beautifully  executed 
designs  and  details  of  it,  which  form  No.  20.  of  Schinkel's  Entwiirfe,  it  is 
precisely  the  reverse  of  what  might  be  inferred  from  the  injurious  comparison 
above  stated.  It  is,  in  fiict,  particularly  remarkable  for  the  care  bestowed  on 
the  minutiae,  for  the  variety,  delicacy,  and  taste  of  its  details,  and  for  the 
careful  finishing  up  of  every  part.  That  it  is  not  calculated  to  produce  *''  love 
at  first  sight,"  I  am  aw/ire ;  it  being  one  of  those  things  which  require  to  be 
fully  examined  before  they  can  be  satisfactorily  appreciated.  The  style  itself 
is  certainly  sui  generit^  and  therefore  not  at  all  likely  to  answer  the  expect- 
ations of  those  who  liave  made  up  their  minds  beforehand  that  an  Academy 
for  Architecture  ought  of  course  to  exhibit  what  is  significantly  enough  termed 
"  regular  architecture."  Probably  it  is  the  absence  of  columns  and  other 
features  copied  fi'om  Grecian  example,  and  its  being  built  of  bricks  instead  of 
stone,  that  may  have  led  J.  H.  somewhat  too  hastily  to  fancy  it  bears  a  re- 
semblance to  a  "  sugar  refinery."  For  the  like  reason,  no  doubt,  a  cor- 
respondent of  the  Atheneeumy  the  same  who  sneers  at  Munich  as  a  "  band-box 
capital,"  reprobates  the  Bamchule  at  Berlin,  without  deigning  to  criticise  it, 
and,  in  not  doing  the  latter,  he  most  probably  consulted  his  own  particular 
convenience.  As  to  his  opinion  on  the  subject  of  Munich  and  its  buildings,  I 
leave  him  to  settle  it  with  Mrs.  Jameson ;  but,  in  regard  to  Schinkel's  building, 
why  did  not  so  clever  a  critic  hold  up  in  terrorem  to  those  here  at  home  the 
shocking  defects  he  detected  in  it  ?  Most  certainly  it  is  not  "  classical "  in 
the  usual  acceptation  of  that  epithet,  which  is  too  frequently  applied  to  the 
most  arrant  plagiarisms ;  yet  it  exhibits  more  study,  more  ideas,  more  of  mind 
and  invention,  than  a  score  of  so-called  classical  designs. 

To  go  no  further  than  a  single  particular,  there  is  more  detail  and  design 
put  into  the  doors  alone,  than  some  architects  who  might  be  named  put  into 
any  two  of  their  entire  fronts ;  and,  after  what  J.  H.  has  said,  this  must  appear 
all  the  more  astonishing,  because  such  is  far  from  being  the  case  in  any 
*•  sugar  refinery"  ever  yet  erected.  Built  of  brick,  however,  the  Baiachule  in- 
contestably  is ;  yet,  with  what  kind  of  fairness  it  can  be  said  to  he  built  of  "  raw 
bricks,"  I  leave  others  to  judge,  when  hifornied  that  they  are  of  very  superior 
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Quality ;  that  the  greatest  attenticm  haa  been  paid  to  exectttion ;  and  that  all 
tne  oraamental  parts,  sculptures,  and  bas-relieis  are  in  terra-cotta.  Provided 
it  be  at  all  suitable  to  the  style  adopted,  brickwork  of  this  description  is  so 
far  from  beine  necessariW  mean,  that  it  is  susceptible  of  no  little  intrinsic 
beauty  in  itseU'  alone.  We  have  several  old  mansions  in  this  country  wtuch 
sufficiently  attest  this,  and  prove  what  richness  of  form  may  be  produced 
simply  by  means  of  moulded  brick.  In  Norfolk  alone,  both  Bast  Basham 
Manor  House,  and  the  modem  and  yet  unfinished  structure  of  Cossey  HaU, 
are  striking  examples  of  the  splendour  that  may  be  produced  with  what  seema 
to  be  the  very  homeliest  of  materials.  On  this  subject,  however,  I  cannot  do 
better  than  refer  your  readers  to  the  29th  chapter  of  Hope's  HiHorieal  Euay 
an  ArcJaiecture^  and  the  note  attached  to  it.  **  The  later  pointed  churches  at 
Milan,  at  Pavia,  at  Monza,  and  elsewhere,"  he  observes,  "  are  entirely  of 
brick,  even  to  their  most  delicate  tabemaclework  and  tracery."  He  also 
states  "  that  the  Romans  considered  brickwork  fit  for  all  the  elegancies  of 
ornamented  form." 

So  far,  therefore,  from  agreeing  with  what  is  insinuated  as  to  the  peculiar 
unfitness  of  the  Bauschulc  for  its  purposes,  as  fiir  as  taste  ia  concerned,  I 
rather  consider  it  intended  by  its  architect  as  an  impresuve  lesson  to  the 
pupils ;  namely,  that,  instead  of  labouring  how  thev  may  produce  a  more  or 
less  exact  imitation  of  an  ancient  temple,  they  ought  rather  to  strive  to  pro- 
duce beauty  of  another  kind,  under  other  anci  widely  different  drcumstances. 
Schinkel  may  consequently  be  contddered  as  an  exception  to  the  concluding 
remark  of  Mr.  Hope's  book ;  for  in  many  of  his  designs  he  mav  almost  be  said 
to  have  borrowed  of  "  every  former  style  of  architecture  whatever  it  might 
present  of  useful  or  ornamental,  of  scientific  or  tasteful ;  of  having  added 
thereto  whatever  other  new  dispositions  or  forms  might  afibrd  conveniences  or 
elegances  not  yet  possessed."  He  has  at  least  opened  a  new  path,  and 
pointed  out  how,  if  it  may  be  accomplished  at  all,  we  may  compose  for  our- 
selves a  new  architecture,  '*  at  once  elegant,  appropriate,  and  ori^^nal,  and 
truly  deserving  the  appellation  of  our  own." — L.  S.    London^  April  7. 1835. 

HmldiMOfCi  Monument.  ([Vol.  L  p.  381.) — The  note  on  tins  monument  b 
erroneous.  My  remarks  did  not  apply  to  Huskisson's  monument,  but  to  its 
prototype,  the  Choragic  monument  of  LysicrateSd— J^.  A.  P,  Lkferpool, 
Dec.  1834.  . 

Errata. — In  the  Glossarial  Index,  Vol.  I.  p.  394.,  for  ^^  side  pieces  "  read 
'*  head  pieces."  In  Vol.  I.  p.  317.,  for  **  Kingston  "  read  **  Kingstown ;"  the 
place  having  been  so  named  by  George  IV.  when  he  embark^  from  it  in 
September,  1821.  It  was  formerly  called  Dunleary.  By  the  railway  the 
journey  between  Dublin  and  Kingstown,  a  distance  of  five  miles.  Lb  performed 
in  fourteen  minutes.— JoAn  Tate.    Queen  Street,  Dublin,  March  17.  1835. 


Art.  II.     Queries  and  Atutoers. 

Obrman  F^re^ace$. — In  answer  to  the  query  of  our  correspondent,  M.  d^ 
Ridder,  p.  144.,  a  copy  of  M.  Bemhardt's  Prospectus  has  been  sent  us 
enclosed  in  a  letter  signed  Alexander  Black.,  27.  Tavistock  Street,  Govent 
Garden.  The  prospectus  promises  a  great  dod,  but  developes  nothing  farther 
than  that  it  is  intended,  in  the  first  place,  to  get  up  a  company  to  can^  the 
improvements  into  execution.  We  shall  watch  the  progress  of  this  busmess, 
and  make  the  result  known  to  our  readers,  as  soon  as  it  can  be  of  any  use 
to  them.—  Cond. 

Warming  Churches. — Within  this  last  month  a  method  of  wanning  churches 
and  chapds  with  gas,  instead  of  steam  or  hot  water,  has  been  established 
with  very  good  effect.  Can  any  of  your  readers  give  me  an  idea  as  to  how  it 
is  accomplished  ?-^  Tyo.     Wilmington  Square,  March  2.  1835. 
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ORIOINAX-  COMMXTNICATIONS. 

Art.  I.  On  the  Necessiiy  of  Concord  in  Architecture,  with  Reference 
to  the  Production  of  a  Whole.  From  the  French  of  Quatremere  de 
Quincy.    By  P. 

The  term  concordy  which  particularly  relates  to  music,  is  like** 
wise  metaphorically  applied  to  other  arts ;  as,  for  instance,  to 
painting,  in  the  blending  of  colours,  and  the  effect  of  light  ami 
shade.  This  term  is  made  use  of  by  architects  relatively  both 
to  the  designing  and  the  shading  their  plans ;  and  still  further 
with  regard  to  the  distribution  of  ornaments,  the  arrangement  of 
parts,  and  the  unity  of  style  and  character. 

We  distinguish,  in  architecture,  two  sorts  of  concord ;  the 
one  signifying  agreement  in  composition,  and  the  other  agree- 
ment in  taste  and  style.  The  first  consists  in  a  correct  judgment, 
which  admits  nothing  useless,  which  combines  the  plan  with  the 
elevation,  which  calculates  all  relative  dimensions,  which  adapts 
the  exterior  decoration  to  the  interior,  which  satisfies  the  eye 
with  every  appearance  of  solidity,  and  the  mind  with  a  concord- 
ance of  the  parts  with  the  whole.  This  species  of  concord  does 
not  strike  the  senses  much  at  the  first  glance,  but  the  gratifica- 
tions it  produces  are  continually  renewed ;  for  those  edifices  in 
which  it  is  found  can  never  be  revisited  without  discovering  new 
reasons  for  the  pleasure  experienced ;  and  this  pleasure  is  one  of 
ihe  highest  to  be  derived  from  architecture,  when  it  is  the  result 
of  a  satisfied  judgment.  Such  is  the  impression  received  from 
the  sight  of  Grecian  edifices,  more  particularly  of  the  Doric 
temples.  These  temples  are,  indeed,  the  finest  models  known  of 
that  perfect  concord  which,  by  uniting  all  the  different  parts  of 
architecture  with  one  another,  renders  the  agreeable  usefid,  and 
,  the  useful  agreeable.  It  is  concord  which  presides  particularly 
over  the  choice  in  ornaments,  which  dispenses  them  sparingly 
and  judiciously,  and  rejects  all  the  parasitical  details  of  an 
attempt  at  false  magnificence;  the  counterfeit  variety  of  which 
destroys  alike  unity,  the  idea  of  a  whole,  and  the  harmony  of  a 
building. 
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This  kind  of  concord,  though  one  of  the  highest  excellences 
of  architecture,  is  seldom  found  in  modern  edifices.  There  can  be 
no  concord  in  the  plan  of  a  building,  when  the  interior  is  after  one 
fashion,  and  the  exterior  after  another.  There  can  be  no  concord 
in  the  eltvation  of  a  church  which  has  several  orders  arranged  on 
its  frontispiece,  while  the  inside  can  only  allow  of  one.  There  can 
be  no  concord  in  the  decoration  of  a  palace,  the  front  of  which 
is  ornamented  with  columns  that  are  often  useless,  and  the  details 
of  which  present,  by  their  over-simplicity,  a  glaring  contrast 
between  the  florid  and  the  mean.  This  want  of  concord  is  very 
remarkable  in  many  of  the  most  important  modern  monuments 
of  art,  where  the  columns  only  appear  like  ornamental  excres- 
cences, placed  on  purpose,  to  cause  the  nudity  of  the  rest  to  be 
more  sensibly  felt. 

The  second  kind  of  concord  of  which  we  have  spoken,  and 
which  we  termed  agreement  in  taste  and  style,  depends  upon 
the  union  of  the  arts  amongst  themselves.  It  exacts  from  the 
artist  a  practical  knowledge,  and  habitual  exercise,  of  all  those 
other  arts  that  contribute  to  the  embellishment  of  architecture. 
In  edifices,  it  produces  that  identity  of  character,  and  that  unity 
of  style  and  manner,  which  give  to  the  erection  the  appearance 
of  having  been  the  work  of  one  man,  and  which  leaves  room  for 
doubting,  from  the  air  of  similitude  which  reigns  between  the 
decoratbn  and  the  construction,  whether  the  decorator  was  the 
architect,  or  the  architect  the  decorator.  This  perfection  is  to 
be  met  with  in  the  fine  works  of  the  ancients.  As  the  arts  were 
then  united  amongst  themselves,  so  one  was  scarcely  ever  followed 
to  the  exclusion  of  the  others ;  whether  the  architect  executed  all 
the  parts  of  an  edifice,  or  whether  he  confided  their  execution  to 
cooperators,  one  understanding  alone  always  presided  over  the 
construction  of  the  work ;  and,  as  one  mind  had  directed  the 
whole,  the  efiect  was  single,  and  the  impression  undivided. 

With  the  moderns  it  is  not  thus ;  every  art  in  its  practice  is 
isolated  from  the  rest.  Architecture,  in  particular,  must  lose  by 
this  system.  From  it  proceeds  those  dissimilarities  often  ap- 
parent in  edifices,  the  construction  of  which  was  given  up  to 
artists  acting  without  concert,  and  often  without  any  knowledge 
of  each  other. 

It  is  not  only  by  the  employment  of  different  artists  without  any 
reference  to  a  leading  or  master  artist,  in  the  first  erection  of  a 
building,  Uiat  discord  instead  of  concord  is  produced  :  the  same 
result  is  the  efiect  of  repairing  a  building,  either  at  different 
periods  by  the  same  artist ;  or  by  different  artists  at  the  same 
period ;  and  still  more  so  is  this  end  produced  by  the  employe 
ment  of  different  artists  at  different  periods.  Unity  of  mind,  and 
unity  of  action  and  direction,  can  alone  produce  concord  either 
in  music  or  in  architecture. 
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Art.  II.     Remarks  on  ForsMs  Architectural  Opinions* 
By  Varus. 

**  No  hay  en  mi  animo  tan  osado,  que  intente  zaherir  i  nadie;  ni  tan  satis- 
fecho,  que  piense  ensefiar  &  algunos.'* 

^  I  have  not  the  boldness  or  the  wish  to  ofibnd  any  one;  nor  the  conceit 
Co  hope  to  convince  some  persona." 

Your  correspondent,  Candidus,  who  appears,  in  p.  148.,  as  the 
criticiser  of  Forsyth's  architectural  opinions,  is  at  least  ingenious 
in  one  respect;  in  that  he  has  made  the  first  two  pages  of  his 
commentary  confute  the  whole  of  liis  subsequent  arguments.  By 
disjoining  and  rearranging  the  parts,  we  are  enabled  to  put  the 
truth  of  this  observation  very  clearly  before  the  reader ;  and,  at 
the  same  time,  to  effect  this  without  garbling  or  treating  his 
remarks  iu  a  way  in  the  least  degree  unfair  or  illiberal. 

The  strange  inadvertency  into  which  assailers  of  an  author  or 
a  system,  in  me  gross,  are  not  unfrequently  betrayed,  is  eminently 
displayed  in  that  part  of  his  letter  which  refers  to  Forsyth's  dis- 
paragement of  the  architecture  of  the  doge's  palace  at  Venice; 
he  endeavours  to  expose  the  falseness  of  taste  shown  in  not  ad- 
miring that  edifice,  by  a  string  of  arguments,  all  of  which  apply 
with  greater  force  to  himself,  when  he  appears  as  the  indis- 
criminate decrier  of  Palladio*  We  are  neither  blinded  to  the 
fact^  that  Forsyth's  opinions  ought  to  be  received  with  caution, 
and  that  they  are  apt  to  mislead,  nor  that  many  and  serious  de- 
fects are  fairly  to  be  ascribed  to  the  Palladian  system.  But,  on 
the  other  hand,  our  eyes  are  not  sealed  to  the  more  obvious  fact, 
that  the  present  critic  of  Forsyth,  in  blaming  what  he  admires, 
and  approving  of  what  he  censures,  has  overstepped  his  mark, 
and  upset  his  argument.  We  undertake  to  place  him  in  this 
dilemma ;  that,  if  he  would  have  us  believe  in  the  architectural 
beauty  of  the  ducal  palace,  then  are  we,  by  his  own  showing, 
also  bound  to  do  so  in  that  of  the  elevations  of  Palladio.  If,  on 
the  contrary^  he  wbhes  us  to  adopt  his  view  of  the  Vicentine 
artist's  merit,  then  he  abandons  the  claims  set  up  for  speculative 
beauty  in  the  appear^ce  of  the  doge's  palace.  But  of  this  more 
anon.  Candidus  expresses  a  wish  ^*  audire  alteram  partem ;  ** 
the  *^  altera  pars  "  is  furnished  by  himself  to  our  hands. 

We  ask,  is  it  common  sense  to  say  there  is  hardly  a  single 
beauty  in  Palladio's  buildings,  and  at  the  same  time  to  cite  with 
approbation  Vanbrugh,  as  ponderous  and  clumsy  in  practice,  as 
the  Italian  was  elegant  and  magnificent  ?  Or  could  he  find  no 
better  architects  in  the  list  of  native  talent,  than  the  authors  of 
Thornbury  and  East  Basham  ?  and  could  he  rest  his  opinions  on 
no  better  authority  than  on  that  of  the  painter,  Mr.  Williams, 
who,  with  eminent  talents  in  his  own  profession,  never  pretended 
\o  deep  knowledge  in  architecture. 
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If  all  countries,  at  all  times^  have  been  wrong  in  their 
estimate  of  Paliadio,  at  all  events,  the  world  has  never  much 
erred  in  that  of  the  three  architects  just  named ;  because  their 
talents  were  not  such  as  to  procure  for  them  what  may  be  called 
a  European  reputation.  Candidus  gives  a  catalogue  of  defects 
collected  from  Palladian  elevations ;  but  what  shall  we  say  of 
that  sort  of  criticism  which  makes  out  a  specious  and  ex  parte  case 
by  diligently  surpressing  all  notice  of  those  features  in  compo< 
sition  which  may  countervail  acknowledged  faults  ?  Candidus  is 
undeserving  his  name,  if  he  is  ignorant  that  all  the  defects  he 
enumerates  are  as  fatal  to  the  reputation  of  Inigo  Jones,  Sir  C. 
Wren,  and  Sir  W.  Chambers,  as  to  that  of  Palladio.  We 
should  rather  that  he  would  boldly  announce  that  which  is  left 
to  be  inferred  from  his  arguments ;  viz.,  that,  from  the  period  of 
the  revival  of  arts  to  the  present  day,  England  has  seen  no  good 
architecture ;  for  upon  the  condemned  style  all  celebrated  artists 
have  founded  their  taste;  and,  at  the  same  time,  he  might  correct 
a  popular  opinion,  that  the  productions  of  the  present  day  cannot 
sustain  a  comparison  with  Whitehall,  Somerset  House,  and  St.. 
Paul's  church.  To  proceed  in  our  examination:  no  one  can 
deny  that  Palladio  has  in  all  countries  been  regarded  as  the  first 
architect  of  modern  times.  How  are  we  to  account  for  this  ? 
Why,  in  the  very  words  of  Candidus,  whereby  he  reproves  For- 
syth for  want  of  taste  in  criticising  the  elevations  of  the  ducal 
palace  of  Venice.  **  A  piece  of  architecture,"  he  truly  says, 
*^  may  have  several  individual  blemishes,  and  yet  may  be  ad- 
mirable as  a  whole ;  while  another  may  have  not  a  few  individual 
beauties,  and,  nevertheless,  be  sadly  deficient  or  insipid,  taken  as 
a  composition.  It  is  the  contrast  of  flat  and  fretted  that  imparts 
such  an  indefinable  charm,  and  so  much  expression  and  pictu- 
resque character,  to  the  ducal  palace;  "  and  the  same  observation 
will  apply  to  Palladio's  elevations,  with  the  important  addition 
of  proportion  and  organisation ;  and  neither  the  one  nor  the 
other  is  discoverable  in  the  exterior  of  the  ducal  palace.  Again 
we  quote  Candidus's  words,  as  describing  our  opinion  of  his 
strictures  on  the  palaces  of  Vicenza:  —  "He  seems  not  to  have 
recognised  in  them  any  poetic  quality,  which,  if  architecture  is  at 
all  worthy  of  being  classed  with  the  other  fine  aits,  is  assti redly 
the  one  that  bestows  on  it  its  best  claim  to  such  rank."  "  We 
thank  you  for  these  words,"  which,  in  our  humble  opinion,  apply 
completely  to  the  one  case,  and  very  imperfectly  to  the  purpose 
for  which  they  were  penned.  SuJ3pose  the  existence  of  all  the 
blemishes,  and  more  than  those,  brought  forward  by  Candidus 
in  judgment  against  Palladio;  still  he  supplies  us  with  an  excuse 
for  them,  and  a  triumphant  answer  to  those  who  can  only  detect 
faults  in  detail,  and  cannot  cortiprehend  a  composition.  "  It 
surely,"  he  says,  "  was  incumbent  upon  a  philosophic  critic,  to 
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endeavour  to  account,  if  possibfe,  for  the  singular  fascitiatioh 
which  charras  us  in  structures  wherein  there  is  so  much  utterly 
opposed  to  architectural  doctrine."  We  shall  not  weaken  the 
point,  truth,  and  force  of  this  remark  by  adding  a  single  word  to 
it.  In  the  brightest  periods  of  art,  through  good  report  and  bad, 
these  structures  have  never  been  considered  by  the  intelligent  to 
be  deficient  in  character ;  and  it  is  peculiarly  in  that  quality  Pal- 
ladio  is  eminent.     Hence  the  fa«jcination  of  his  style. 

With  respect  to  the  doge's  ))alace,  we  are  not  disposed  to 
«nt^  into  too  close  a  scrutiny  of  its  intrinsic  merit,  considered  as 
a  piece  of  architecture.  It  is  ennobled  by  age  and  a  thousand 
historical  and  romantic  associations.  But  we  are  not  so  little 
unphilosophical  as  to  be  ignorant  that  from  such  causes  springs 
much  of  the  interest  with  which  we  behold  this  vast  and  time- 
honoured  fabric*  Forsyth  has  directed  his  criticism  against  it. 
It  is  not  that  he  has  not  proceeded  on  just  grounds  —  on  sound 
principle;  but  that  he  has  failed  to  do  justice  to  its  adventitious 
merits ;  and,  consequently,  the  feelings  of  his  readers  repel  the 
tone  of  his  criticism.  It  is  for  reasons  which  appear  to  have 
escaped  the  notice  of  his  commentator  that  the  edifice- is  gene- 
rally admired.  ^^  That  it  has  no  little  fascination  for  painters,"  M 
no  proof  of  its  fine  architectural  character.  That  proves  either 
too  much  or  too  little ;  since  the  same  line  of  argument  would 
establish,  that  every  crazy  tottering  old  cottage  or  gable,  in 
short,  any  thing  that  is  picturesque  in  the  eye  of  a  painter,  is 
really  &  fine  piece  of  architecture. 

Candidus  is  a  sort  of  Proteus :  at  one  time  he  appears  a  great 
stickler  for  purity  of  style;  at  another,  the  advocate  for  the 
utmost  license.  Thus  the  massive  pendants  of  a  fi-etted  Gothic 
roof  are  to  be  admired,  although  he  allows  that  *^  they  appear 
ready  to  fall  down  and  crush  us."  Such  witticisms  in  architec- 
ture (as  they  have  been  well  denominated)  are  not  only  contrary 
to  common  sense,  but  destructive  of  the  pleasure  we  take  in  con-^ 
templating  any  beautiful  or  svmmetrical  object.  For  this  reason, 
while  the  vaulted  roofs  of  king's  Chapel,  Cambridge,  and  the 
cloisters  of  St.  Stephen's,  Westminster,  are  equally  rich  in  pattern 
as  the  tracery  overspreading  the  ceiling  of  Henry  VIL's  Chapel, 
they  are  assuredly  far  more  pleasing. 

Our  author,  in  the  same  indulgent  spirit  towards  monstrosities, 
insists  on  the  propriety  of  imitating,  in  modern  practice,  the 
stranffe  fantastic  chimney  stacks  seen  in  Venice,  the  Ionian 
Islands,  and  in  different  parts  of  the  Levant.  Herein  he  relief 
much  on  the  authority  of  Mr.  Williams,  who  observes,  that 
'^  more  variety  and  taste  are  occasionally  displayed  in  the  chim- 
neys, than  in  the  buildings  to  which  they  belong:  as  peculiar 
and  characteristic  as  palm  trees  in  a  classical  climate,  they  impress 
us  strongly  with  the  idea  of  distance  from  home,"  &c.     We  con- 
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fess  we  are  not  quite  able  to  understand  Mr.  Williams's  sentiment; 
but,  if  we  bad  time  to  make  the  draught,  we  would  ofier  a  few 
woodcuts  selected  from  that  traveller's  book ;  and  our  readers 
would  then  be  able  to  judge  of  what  nature  this  variety  and  taste 
really  is.  But  why,  we  ask,  go  to  the  East  for  examples  ?  Our 
Gothic  monuments  offer  better  patterns,  and  in  almost  equal 
variety,  at  home.  If  it  is  only  fanciful  forms  that  are  sought, 
^'  with  a  view  to  break  the  formality  of  the  straight  lines  of  roofs,*' 
the  Bank,  State  Paper  and  Privy  Council  Offices,  and  other 
works  of  living  artists,  present  us  with  an  abundance  of  quaint 
and  variously  formed  chimneys  within  the  precincts  of  London. 
After  well  examining  the  article  before  us,  and  asking  our- 
selves what  principle  we  deduce  from  it,  what  the  author  wishes 
to  inculcate,  if  the  answer  be  not,  that  the  doge's  palace  and 
the  chimney  stacks  of  Venice  are  more  worthy  of  imitation  than 
the  works  of  the  great  masters  of  Italy,  ana,  consequently,  of 
Wren  and  Chambers,  and  all  architects  up  to  the  present  day, 
we  are  at  a  loss  to  understand  the  drift  of  the  arguments  of  Can- 
didus.  We  are  willing  to  concede,  with  certain  reservations,  that 
the  government  palace  of  Venice  is  admirable,  and  is  an  impos«- 
ing  mass ;  and  we  allow  that  defects  are  justly  attributable  to  Pal- 
ladian  elevations.  But  we  repeat  the  writer's  own  quotation  from 
Forsyth,  ^^  that  what  is  not  to  be  admired,  may  yet  be  found  in 
admirable  works;"  and  we  cite  a  passage  that  he  might  have  met 
with  in  the  book  of  his  favourite  authority,  Mr.  Williams: — "  The 
liberal  and  discerning  mind  will  not  dwell  on  faults,  but  will 
endeavour  to  discover,  through  the  detail,  those  leading  features 
which  give  a  superior  air  to  Italian  buildings."  The  common 
consent  of  ages,  and  the  best  reason  of  modem  times,  have  pro^ 
nounced  many  of  Palladio's  works  to  be  admirable ;  whilst  all 
ages,  since  the  revival  of  letters,  have  been  silent  on  the  architec- 
tural merit  of  the  doge's  palace;  therefore  it  might  be  concluded, 
that  what  has  invariably  received  the  homage  of  admiration,  has 
more  merit  than  what  has  scarcely,  if  ever,  been  mentioned  with 
applause.  Candidus  has  reversed  the  case.  With  new  lights,  and 
the  exposition  of  a  doctrine  unsustained  by  reason  or  principle, 
he  exhibits  the  picture  of  a  reviewer  supporting  the  authority  he 
undertakes  to  overturn.  We  recommend  to  him  the  strict  ob« 
servance  of  the  promise  with  which  he  concludes  his  letter,  *^  Aat 
he  does  not  wish  to  dogmatise."  With  this  caution  wecondude, 
and,  since  he  has  appropriated  the  name  of  *'  Candidus,"  which 
had  better  designated  us,  we  beg  to  sign  ourselves, 

Verus. 
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Abt.  III.    Remarks  on  ike  Architectural  Museum  qf  Sir  John  Soanc. 

By  Camdidus. 

[Our  readers  may  recollect  that  in  March  last  a  deputation 
oF  architects  presented  a  medal  to  Sir  John  Soane,  which  was 
struck  in  his  honour  at  the  expense  of  a  number  of  architects  and 
others.  An  account  of  what  passed  on  the  occasion,  with  the 
diflerent  speeches  at  length,  will  be  found  in  the  Literary  Gazette 
and  the  Athenteum  of  March  98.  1835.] 

It  is  Goethe,  if  I  mistake  not,  who  somewhere  remarks  that, 
'^  although  people  may  be  fond  of  sugar  plums,  they  do  not  like 
to  be  knocked  down  by  loaves  of  sugar."  Of  ponderous  sugar- 
loaf  mode  of  complimenting  there  was,  nevertheless,  an  extra- 
ordinary display  upon  a  recent  occasion,  when  the  gentlemen 
who  presented  a  gold  medal  to  Sir  John  Soane  thought  fit  to 
accompany  it  with  panegyric  so  bombastic,  as  not  only  to  throw 
dbcredit  upon  their  taste,  but  upon  their  sincerity  likewise;  and 
this  i^  all  the  more  singular,  because,  instead  of  being  sponta- 
neous, these  oratorical  enusions  were  prepared  beforehana,  and, 
consequently,  the  indiscretion  they  betrayed  admits  of  no  excuse 
on  the  grounds  of  hurry  and  surprise. 

Whether  their  expressions  of  devoted  admiration  and  regard 
might  not  have  been  better  timed,  and  worn  a  less  suspicious 
appearance,  had  they  come  forward  earlier,  and  borne  their 
testimony  to  Mr,  Soane's  professional  abilities,  when  they  were 
rudely  called  in  question  by  those  who  thought  fit  to  asperse  his 
taste,  other  persons  can  judge  as  well  as  myself. 

The  speeches  were  all  eminently  curious,  and  one  or  two 
passages  in  them  officiously  indiscreet,  by  calling  attention  to 
what  prudence  would  have  passed  by  in  silence,  and  good  taste 
would  no  less  carefully  have  avoided  touching  upon  at  all.  In- 
stead, however,  of  dissecting  them,  I  shall  confine  myself  to  one 
point  of  animadversion;  namely,  the  clumsy  compliment  bestowed 
upon  Sir  John's  "  unbounded  liberality "  in  forming  his  own 
museum  and  collection  of  books.  If  his  liberality  could  not  be 
commended,  except  at  the  expense  of  his  taste,  the  less  notice 
that  was  taken  of  it,  the  better.  If,  on  the  other  hand,  with 
ample  means  of  doing  so.  Sir  John  was  gratifying  his  taste  and 
his  love  of  art,  while  expending  his  money  upon  such  objects,  it 
is  not  very  easy  to  perceive  how  he  is  entitled  to  praise  for  his 
*<  unbounded  liberality,"  or,  in  fact,  for  more  liberality  than  his 
nelKhboarSt  in  merely  pleasing  himself. 

This  m^U^'propos  piece  of  euloey  is  not  calculated  to  give  the 
world  any  very  high  opinion  of  the  professional  gentlemen  who 
consider  it  a  kind  of  prodigy  that  an  architect  should  indulge  in 
his  pursuit  at  all  con  amore,  or  take  any  interest  in  the  literary 
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and  ornamental  studies  connected  with  bis  art.  Until  the  world 
was  thus  undeceived,  it  might  have  given  them  credit  for  show- 
ing the  same  *^  liberality  "  to  themselves  (although  upon  a  minor 
scale),  according  to  their  respective  means  of  doing  so ;  whereas 
,tbe  admiration  they  have,  so  incautiously  for  themselves,  ex- 
pressed is  a  tolerably  plain  admission  that  Sir  John's  example 
is  quite  unprecedented. 

The  rule  of  omne  ignotum  pro  magnifico  may,  therefore,  excuse 
their  election  of  the  word  "  choice"  as  a  suitable  epithet  for  Sir 
John's  library  of  works  of  art.  To  those  unversed  in  the  bibli- 
ography of  architecture  it  may  appear  such,  but  to  them  alone. 
Unless  a  collection  excluding  nearly  all  that  is  most  rare  and 
valuable  in  its  particular  department  deserves  to  be  so  called, 
the  epithet  was  singularly  ill  chosen. 

None  of  Sir  John's  bookshelves,  I  believe,  are  encumbered 
with  the  folios  of  Wiebeking,  Seroux  d'Agincourt,  Sulpice 
Boisser^e,  Cicognara,  Melling,  Choiseul-Gouffier,  Schinkel, 
Costenoble,  Murphy,  Hirt,  Stieglitz,  Moller,  Baltard,  Quaren- 
ghi,  Gutensohn,  Ruhl,  Rusca,  Hittorf,  Stackelberg,  Gautier, 
Zahn,  Durand,  Klenze,  Houei;  nor  with  such  works  as  the 
Description  de  VEgypte^  the  Museo  BorbonicOy  Museo  Pio-Clemen" 
tinOf  Cicognara's  Storia  delta  Scultura^  Cotte's  Architecture  Arabe^ 
'Temanza's.  Vite  degli  Architetti  Veneti^  Cean  Bermudez's  His- 
tojy  of  Spanish  Architecture^  Les  Eglises  Principales^  Sfc.^  Ante- 
lini,  Calderari,  and  numerous  other  publications  of  a  similar 
description.  An  index  expurgatorius  of  the  works  that  have  not 
found  admission  into  this  *^  choice  "  collection,  would  be  infinitely 
more  valuable  than  a  catalogue  of  what  it  actually  contains.  It 
must  not,  however,  be  understood,  that  any  of  those  above  men- 
tioned are  at  all  difficult  of  acquisition  from  their  rarity ;  although 
their  cost  must  render  the  attainment  of  them,  jn  any  number, 
impossible  to  those  who  are  not  gifted  with  wealth,  as  well  as  taste. 
Nevertheless,  I^  can  vouch  for  many  of  them  being  possessed 
by  persons  whom  the  world  would  st^le  poor,  and  who  certainly 
have  not  had  the  good  fortune,  if  such  it  be,  to  be  extolled  for 
their  **  unbounded  liberality  "  in  so  gratifying  their  inclination. 

As  regards  Sir  John  Soane's  liberality  in  bestowing  his  museum 
and  libraiT  on  the  public  after  his  decease,  that  is  a  different 
matter,  altnough  one  which,  at  the  time  it  was  first  announced, 
drew  forth  nearly  as  much  obloquy  as  compliment.  Considering 
that  it  is  a  voluntary  gift,  it  might  have  been  less  shackled  by 
restrictions,  which,  although  they  may  not  interfere  with  the 
donor's  principal  view,  must  abridge  its  usefulness  for  purposes  of 
study,  since  it  appears  the  museum  is  to  be  opened  only  a  few 
hours  on  certain  days  in  the  week,  and  that,  too,  at  times  when  it 
is  likely  to  be  mostly  filled  with  mere  idlers  and  loungers. 

It  is  rather  surprising  that,  instead  of  ordering  his  museum  to 
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be  kept  up  in  a  private  house  (the  occupant  of  which  will  thus 
be  subjected  to  some,  although  to  no  very  great,  inconvenience), 
Sir  John  did  not  think  fit  to  incorporate  it  with  the  Duiwich 
Gallery,  providing  additional  apartments  for  its  reception.  Never- 
theless, he  may  be  of  opinion  that,  notwithstanding  it  is  erected 
by  himself,  that  building  hardly  deserves  to  be  so  honoured,  or 
would  not  do  much  credit  to  the  architectural  taste  of  the  founder 
of  an  architectural  museum.  Or  he  may  have  been  dissuaded 
from  this  scheme,  by  the  apprehension  that  his  collection  is  in- 
debted for  much  of  its  importance  to  its  being  crowded  into  a 
few  small  rooms,  some  of  them  of  merely  closet  dimensions,  and 
would,  of  course,  appear  far  less  striking  in  any  other  situation. 

However,  I  do  not  intend  to  pursue  any  further  what  will 
doubtless  be  considered  an  invidious,  if  not  an  impertinent,  train 
of  remarks ;  and  although  ^'  unbounded  liberality,"  most  as- 
suredly, is  not  manifested  in  the  arbitrary  conditions  which  will 
deprive  the  Soanean  museum  of  nearly  all  its  real  usefulness,  if 
the  public  are  glad  to  receive  the  boon  upon  any  terms,  let  not 
me  put  them  out  of  conceit  either  with  that  or  with  the  generosity 
and  munificence  of  the  donor.  At  the  same  time,  I  cannot  pos- 
sibly recommend  an  exact  imitation  of  the  bequest  to  those  who 
may  in  future  be  disposed  to  emulate  Sir  John's  example ;  but 
trust  that,  if  they  give  any  thing  to  the  public  at  all,  they  will 
give  it  freely  and  unreservedly,  and  wholly  exempt  from  vex- 
atious limitations  and  provisoes. 

And  now,  whatever  others  may  think,  I  have,  in  my  own 
opinion,  been  excessively  lenient  towards  all  parties,  and  to  one 
most  especially,  the  bombastic  pathos  of  whose  speech,  on  the 
day  of  presenting  the  medal,  would  furnish  matter  for  some 
really  bitter  observations.  Pretending  to  be  a  "  sugar  plum,"  k 
proved  a  ^*  sugar  loaf"  of  most  startling  magnitude.  It  is  a 
pity  that  discretion  should  have  been  so  entirely  laid  aside  upon 
the  occasion.  If  the  speech-makers  did  not  care  to  set  any 
bounds  to  their  fulsomeness,  the  least  they  could  have  done  was 
to  prevent  its  transpiring  beyond  the  walls  of  the  house  in  Lin- 
coln's Inn  Fields.  As  the  subject  of  such  farcical  flattery,  Sir 
John  Soane  is,  perhaps,  to  be  more  pitied  than  censured ;  but 
what  can  be  said  in  favour  of  the  persons  who  could  prevail  upon 
themselves  to  utter  such  solemn  humbug  and  fudge  ? 

London,  April  28. 1SS3. 


Art.  IV.  Remarks  on  the  Necessity  of  Unity  of  System  and  Style 
in  making  Alterations  in^  or  Additions  tOf  Buildings,  By  Edward 
Brigden,  Esq.,  Architect. 

Among  the  many  errors  into  which  architects  of  the  present 
day  are  accustomed  to  fall,  is  the  practice  of  making  additions  to 
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buildings  already  erected,  in  a  manner  which  does  not  accord 
in  any  way  with  the  general  character  of  such  edifices. 

There  always  was  a  fashionable  style  in  architecture,  to  which 
all  other  styles  were  made  to  succumb,  as  is  the  case  now;  and 
thus,  when  the  architects  of  the  time  of  Charles  II.  repaired  a 
Gothic  cathedral,  they  generally  introduced  the  prevailing  Italian 
mode  of  the  day.  Just  so  many  architects  of  our  time,  with  no 
better  taste  (though,  by  the  by,  they  reprobate  our  ancestors)^ 
make  use  of  the  Grecian  style  upon  all  occasions.  This  is  not 
so  observable  or  displeasing  when  the  principal  structure  apper- 
tains to  no  particular  style,  and  has  no  marked  expression  of 
character,  or  where  the  ornaments  of  the  addition  are  not  too 
glaringly  contrasted  with  the  old  work ;  but  it  often  happens  that 
an  embellished  Palladian  front  is  garnished  with  columns  of  pure 
Athenian  form  and  detail ;  often  may  we  see  a  centre  covered 
with  ornament,  and  crowned  with  balustrades  and  vases,  flanked 
by  new  wings  of  severe  and  plain  Grecian  character ;  or  a  strange 
distortion  of  the  Greek  form  united  with  an  arcade  or  Roman 
corridor.  Those  who  do  these  things  ought  not,  in  common 
justice,  to  blame  Inigo  Jones  for  the  improvement  he  thought  he 
made  in  Old  St  PauPs. 

On  comparing  our  present  extended  architectural  information 
with  that  of  our  predecessors,  we  shall  find  that  no  excuse  can  be 
g^ven  for  our  not  availing  ourselves,  when  circumstances  seem  to 
command  it,  of  all  the  sources  of  design  distributed  through  the 
different  styles  with  which  we  are  acquainted;  and  although  a 
person  may  admii'e  to  enthusiasm  the  architecture  of  Greece,  and 
always  introduce  it  into  new  buildings,  still  he  may  conscien** 
tiously  consider  himself  the  disciple  of  Palladio  or  Wren,  when 
employed  in  altering  a  house  built  in  the  style  of  the  revival  scliool. 

These  observations  may  often  apply  to  shop  fronts ;  for  we 
frequently  have  occasion  to  blush  for  the  coarseness  of  detail  in 
the  upper  part  of  street  houses,  when  compared  to  the  antique 
purity  of  die  shop  below.  But,  as  I  before  remarked,  it  often 
happens  that  a  house  is  not  sn£Elciently  of  an  architectural  cha- 
racter to  claim  a  preference  for  anv  particular  style;  in  this  case, 
of  course,  no  one  can  object  to  the  architecture  of  the  Greeks 
being  made  available  for  alterations  or  additions. 


Art.  V.  Thoughts  on  the  Origin^  Excellencies^  and  Defects  of  the 
Grecian  and  Gothic  Styles  of  Architecture.  By  the  late  Dr. 
Jam£s  Akdbrsok. 

(Conthmedfrom  p.  210.) 

On  the  Progreu  of  Gothic  ArdiHecture,  —  I  am  afraid  that  some  of  my 
readers  will  be  dissatisfied  at  being  no  long  detained  in  tracing  the  progress 
of  aa  almost  unknown,  though  very  enlightened  society  of  nco,  ^lA  sprang 
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up  io  an  we  of  mich  univenal  darkneis,  that  little  else  has  been  recorded  of 
them  but  Uieir  name;  which  hsB  been,  indeed,  transmitted  to  our  days,  though 
under  such  clouds  of  obscurity  as  to  convey  no  idea  of  iu  original  splendour. 
To  those,  howeyer,  who  wish  to  trace  the  progress  of  the  human  mind,  and  to 
contemplate  the  powers  which  man  may  attain  when  his  energies  are  suflered 
to  be  steadily  exerted  for  a  sufficient  length  of  time  on  one  object,  without 
experiencing  the  deadenins  effect  of  any  restraining  inflnence,  such  an  investi- 
gation must  be  peculiarly  mteresting.  In  the  hope,  then,of  iM>mpromi8ing  the 
matter  between  these  two  classes  of  readers,  who  may  be  supposed  to  be  mu- 
tually inclined  to  yield  a  little  to  each  other  as  occasion  may  call  for  it,  I  shall 
now  proceed  to  lay  open  a  few  more  circumstances  illustrative  of  the  attain* 
ments  of  the  society  ofyrre-jNir«ofu  during  those  dark  periods  of  time  which  we 
now  call  the  middle  ages. 

Long  before  the  period  which  now  engages  our  attention,  considerations  of 
great  weight  had  induced  the  Christian  world  to  make  choice  of  the  form  of  a 
croif  in  preference  to  all  others,  for  structures  that  were  to  be  appropriated 
exclusively  to  divine  worship,  and  of  course  our  artists  were  restricted  to  that 
form  in  the  churches  that  they  were  to  rear.  The  wide  opening,  therefore,  in 
the  middle  of  the  church,  of  which  we  have  already  taken  notice  [p.  208.],  and 
which  was  technically  termed  the  nef  or  nave,  was  crossed  at  right  angles  at 
some  distance  from  either  end  b  v  a  similar  opening,  which  was  called  the  tramept, 
which  last  was  usually  extended  in  length  considerably  beyond  the  width  of 
the  church.  In  consequence  of  this  conformation,  our  artists  felt  themselves 
subjected  to  a  twofold  difficulty,  which  it  behoved  them,  if  possible,  to  over- 
come. The  first  was  that  of  providing  a  proper  abutment  for  the  large  arches, 
where  the  interruption  took  place  at  the  transept ;  and  the  next  was,  to  give 
l^t  to  this  central  area,  which,  without  some  contrivance  for  this  purpose, 
must  have  been  the  most  obscure  part  of  the  church,  on  account  of  its  great 
distance  from  the  windows  placed  at  the  ends  of  the  cross.  They  were  now, 
however,  in  a  train  to  be  able  to  discover  how  these  defects  might  be  both  re- 
medied at  the  same  time.  By  raising  a  wall  to  a  considerable  height  above 
the  four  wide  arches  which  formed  the  central  square,  they  added  tne  weight 
of  an  abutment  above  the  pillars,  so  as  to  give  them  the  proper  degree  of 
stability,  and  by  placing  windows  in  these  walls  when  thus  carried  higher  than 
the  roof  of  any  part  of  the  structure,  they  obtained  there  an  irradiation  of  lights 
which,  without  danling  the  eye,  communicated  to  this  part  of  the  building  a 
softened  splendour  that  could  not  have  been  otherwise  obtamed,  and  which 
gives  to  these  structures  a  lightness  that  conveys  the  sensation  of  a  supernatu- 
ral influence,  which  is  not  experienced  in  any  of  the  other  structures  where- 
with we  are  acquainted.  This  sensation  is  experienced  by  every  person  whose 
mind  is  susceptible  of  such  impressions,  when  he  finds  himselr  first  placed 
within  the  sphere  of  its  influence,  whatever  his  situation  in  life  ma^.be,  from 
the  meanest  beggar  to  the  most  exalted  monarch  in  the  world,  and  without  the 
smallest  intervention  of  reasoning  on  his  part.  Nor  can  it  be  doubted,  that 
these.artists  themselves,  when  they  first  experienced  its  efibcts,  must  have  been 
highly  delighted  with  their  good  fortune  m  having  been  able  thus  happily  to 
succeed  in  this  the  great  object  of  all  their  wishes :  neither  need  we  be  sur- 
prised, when  we  advert  to  the  efl^ct  it  must  have  produced  upon  the  minds  of 
the  numerous  visitors  who  would  flock  from  all  quarters  to  see  it  for  the  first 
dme,  that  princes  and  prelates  should  put  so  much  vahie  on  these  unlooked- 
for  attainments,  as  to  deem  the  acquisition  of  such  artists  an  object  of  sufficient 
importance  to  call  for  the  most  solenm  embassies  from  one  nation  to  another, 
in  order  to  obtain  them ;  as  we  know  to  have  been  fi«ouently  the  case,  on  the 
evidence  of  documents  that  are  still  preserved,  and  which  have  been  sometimes 

r>ted  by  unthinking  ignorance  as  specimens  of  the  puerilities  of  the  times, 
these  were  indeed  pueritities,  it  will  be  at  least  admitted  that  they  were 
puerilities  of  a  more  harmless  sort  than  wars,  destruction,  and  pillage,  carried 
•n  by  one  nation  upon  another  for  the  acquisition  of  objects  of  taste,  whose 
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influence  will  not  be  so  umversally  recognised^  and  whose  value  is  at  least  ofii 
more  problematical  kind. 

We  are  thus  led  to  discover  the  origin  and  primary  uses  of  those  central 
towers  which  constitute  such  an  important  part  of  Gothic  cathedrals;  and 
which  laid  the  foundation  for  one  of  the  most  pleasing  discoveries  in  architec- 
ture that  have  been  achieved  by  man,  and  that  contnbutes  more  to  heighten 
the  beauties  of  nature  than,  perhaps,  any  other  work  of  art,  because  of  its  more 
general  diffusion  on  account  of  its  facility  of  execution,  than  any  work  of  equal 
beauty.  The  reader  will  easily  conceive  that  1  here  allude  to  church  towers 
and  ornamental  spires  of  every  sort,  which  tend  so  much  to  diversify  and  efi<> 
liven  the  prospect  in  every  country  in  Europe,  at  almost  every  step  that  a  matt 
makes  in  nis  progress  through  it.  Let  him  but  for  one  moment  suppose  that 
all  these  were  annihilated,  and  that  the  world  were  reduced  to  the  same  situa- 
tion in  this  respect  as  it  would  be  during  the  most  flourishing  periods  of 
antiquity,  and  he  will  be  confounded  at  the  immense  inferiority  in  point  Of 
general  effect  between  them.  Take  away  the  spire  of  the  peaceful  village 
peeping  at  times  between  the  varied  openings  of  the  tufted  trees  —  what  a 
beauty  would  be  lost !  But  I  must  not  enlarge  on  this  bewitching  subject.  I 
only  just  touch  upon  it,  that  the  reader  may  not  entirely  lose  sight  of  thos(i 
humble  artists,  who,  like  Milton,  and  many  other  geniuses  of  the  most  exalted 
cast,  have  been  too  long  deprived  of  that  fame  which  was  so  justly  their  due. 
In  paving  this  homage  to  departed  merit,  I  feel  a  sort  of  melaneholy  satisfaction, 
like  that  of  one  who  collects  together-the  earthly  remains  of  a  great  roan,  which 
had  been  subjected  for  many  ages  to  the  most  cruel  indignities,  to  ^ive  them  at 
least  an  honourable  burial.  This  is  a  weakness  I  will  dlow ;  but  it  is  a  weak- 
ness that  ought  to  be  tolerated  with  indulgence. 

I  call  spires  a  nwdern  invention,  not  because  there  was  nothing  of  a  similar 
sort  in  ancient  times,  but  because  they  are  constructed  upon  principles  wholly 
different  from  any  of  those ;  and  are  adapted  to  answer  the  various  purposes 
alike  of  utility  and  ornament  with  a  happier  effect,  and  at  an  infinitely  less 
expense  than  any  of  the  structures  of  antiquity.  I  da  not  forget  the  temple  of 
Belus,  otherwise  called  the  tower  of  Babylon,  nor  the  pyramids  of  Egvpt; 
those  stupendous  structures,  whose  magnitude  alone  can  never  fail  to  make  a 
strong  impression  upon  the  mind  of  every  person  who  can  have  an  opportunity 
to  see  them.  I  forget  not  the  obelisks  of  Egypt,  which  have  been  with  such  a 
happv  propriety  called  by  the  French  Les  AiguHlet  de  CUopatre^  Cleopatra's 
needles ;  neither  do  the  pillars  of  Pompey  and  of  Tnyan,  nor  the  colossal 
statue  of  Rhodes  escape  my  memory  ;  all  of  which  tended,  in  some  measure, 
by  rising  above  surrounding  objects,  to  enliven  and  beautify  the  scenes  in  which 
they  are  placed.  But  these,  in  effect,  indq)endent  of  number,  can  never  be 
compared  to  modem  spires,  which  admit  of  such  an  infinite  diversity  in  form 
as  well  as  magnitude,  as  to  adapt  them  to  every  varie^  of  situation  and  circuin- 
stances.  The  obelisk  at  a  distance  appears  to  dimer  but  very  little  from  a 
walking  rod ;  and  as  to  the  effect  of  Pompey's  pillar,  had  it  never  been  nearer 
than  Egypt*  and  could  we  have  only  contemplated  it  in  idea  from  descriptions, 
or  in  its  representation  by  itself  in  a  print,  we  might  have  be^  excused  for  ad- 
miring it  as  a  sublime  exertion  of  taste ;  but  when  it  is  brought  home  to  ouf 
doors,  and  placed  within  ai^ht  of  so  many  Gothic  spires,  as  at  the  Monument 
in  London,  the  charm  is  dissolved ;  and,  setting  the  prejudices  of  education 
aside,  we  see  it  in  all  its  nakedness,  and  are  enabled  to  appreciate  justly  its 
proportional  merits.  Upon  this  investigation,  however,  I  mean  not  at  present 
farttier  to  enlarge.  I  only  wished  to  say,  that  none  of  these  could  have  s^red 
to  suggest  the  idea  of  church  towers  and  spires  to  our  artists,  who  seem  to  have 
been  led  in  every  step  of  their  progress  by  an  idea  of  fitness  and  utility;  which 
primary  object  being  once  obtained,  they  then  tried  to  give  it  such  a  form  as 
should  render  it  an  object  of  taste  as  well  as  utility :  nor  shall  we  find  that 
they  were  deficient  in  uniting  these  in  their  towers,  any  more  than  in  the  other 
parts  of  the  structures  which  we  now  examine.  The  reader  will  also  recollect 
that  China  was  unknown  to  them,  and  that  the  towers  called  by  us  pagodas^ 
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which  more  nearly  resemble  in  effect  our  spires  than  any  other,  could  not  have* 
contributed  in  any  respect  to  the  formation  of  those  structures. 

Those  central  towers  being  formed  of  stone  arches  supported  by  pillars,  as 
every  other  part  of  the  church,  when  viewed  internally  from  below,  obtained  the 
name  of  the  Lemtemy  as  the  upper  part  assumed  the  form  of  a  square  with 
lights  on  each  side.  These  arches,  like  all  others,  stood  in  need  of  abutments ; 
and,  as  our  artists  frequently  found  that  it  would  not  be  convenient  to  raise 
buttresses  on  the  outside  of  the  tower  to  serve  as  abutments  to  these  arches^ 
they  were  induced  to  adopt  some  other  plan  for  effecting  that  purpose.  The 
expedient  which  they  found  the  easiest  was,  to  raise  the  walls  to  a  considerable 
height  above  the  arcnes,-  and  thus  to  eive  firmness  and  stability  by  weight.  To 
this  expedient  they  usually  resorted;  and  as  they  observed  that  additional 
height  in  the  tower  gave  a  dignity  and  elegance  to  tne  whole  pile,  which  it  did 
not  before  possess,  they  found  it  convenient,  on  most  occasions,  to  make  an 
apartment  above  the  lantern  dome,  in  which  were  placed  their  largest  bells ; 
carrying  the  walls,  if  its  roof  were  arched,  to  a  considerable  height  above  that 
roof  also,  where  they  were  terminated  for  the  most  part  by  open  railwork 
with  pinnacles  at  each  comer,  the  roof  being  here  flat  woodwork  covered  with 
lead,  and  supported  by  beams  laid  across  from  side  to  side.  Such  are  the 
orian  and  uses,  and  such  is  the  form  that  most  of  the  central  towers  assume. 

But  on  some  occasions  it  was  judged  more  expedient,  that  the  flat  form  of 
the  top  oi  these  towers  should  be  abandoned,  and  something  of  a  spire-like 
shape  adopted  in  its  stead :  nor  was  this  found  to  be  an  insurmountable  diffi- 
culty to  our  artists.  On  some  occasions,  a  close  spire  was  reared  to  a  great 
heignt.  These  spires,  for  the  most  part,  were  reared  of  timber ;  as  in  the 
cathedral  of  Old  St.  Paul's,  London,  and  the  cathedral  of  Lincoln ;  but  where 
they  were  required  to  be  made  of  stone,  this  also  they  knew  how  to  effect. 
The  various  devices  which  they  adopted  for  this  purpose  would  require  a 
volume  to  enumerate.  These,  indeed,  are  so  diversified,  and  all  of  them  so 
well  adi^ted  to  the  purpose  intended,  as  to  have  stood  for  many  ages  perfectly 
firm,  though  many  of  these  fabrics  appear,  to  unskilfiil  observers,  so  light  and 
slim  as  to  be  in  danger  of  tumbling  to  pieces  by  the  slightest  shock.  Among 
these,  the  steeples  of  the  cathedrals  of  Antwerp  and  of  Strasburgh  have 
attracted  the  notice  of  all  strangers,  and  have  often  been  described  by  travellers 
as  objects  deserving  the  highest  degree  of  admiration,  on  account  of  the  sur- 
prising symmetry  of  the  whole,  the  wonderful  delicacy  of  the  parts,  and,  at  the 
same  time,  the  firmness  and  stability  of  the  structure.  Of  this  last  stupendous 
fabric,  I  recollect  to  have  seen  an  elegant  engraving  by  Hollar ;  but  this  was 
only  a  general  view.  It  is  much  to  be  regretted,  that  no  person  hath  as  yet 
thought  it  worth  his  while  to  give  architectural  designs  of  the  plans  and  eleva- 
tions of  the  whole,  and-  the  several  parts  of  this  and  similar  structures,  by 
means  of  which  the  mechanical  contrivances  of  the  artist  might  be  completely 
unveiled.  This  is  a  work  that  will  give  scope  to  the  ingenuity  of  some  of  our 
descendants.  In  the  meanwhile  we  know  enough  of  these  contrivances,  even 
from  the  few  structures  of  this  sort  that  at  present  exbt  in  our  own  island,  to 
be  able  to  perceive  that  it  was  by  that  accurate  knowledge  they  had  acq^uired 
'  of  the  principles  and  powers  of  the  stone  arch,  and  the  means  of  diversifying 
its  forms  so  as  to  adapt  it  to  every  purpose  which  they  wbhed  to  effect,  that 
they  were  enabled  to  produce  those  suprising  combinations  which  have  ex- 
torted tlie  admiration  of  all  beholders,  without  having  been  able  to  awaken 
the  desire  in  any  one  to  acquire  the  knowledge  of  the  means  by  which  these 
things  have  been  effected. 

In  some  cases  these  towers  were  capped  with  solid  spires  of  stone,  as  in  the 
cathedral  church  at  Old  Aberdeen.  These,  for  obvious  reasons,  are  made  to 
consist  of  a  spire  of  a  yery  elevated  conical  shape;  but,  for  the  most  part,  these 
towers  consist  of  open  work  at  top,  and  have  been  thrown  into  a  great  diversity 
of  forms  according  to  the  taste  of  the  architect.  In  some  cases,  they  were 
made  to  consist  of  very  light  open  work  more  resembling  the  ireillage  of 
Chinese  work  thaif  any  other  stnictures,  as  in  the  tower  of  St.  Nicholas's^ 
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ckurch,  NewcMde;  others  are  in  the  form  of  an  imperial  ciown,  as  on  tlie 
coU^^  chapel  of  Old  Aberdeen ;  and  others  in  the  form  of  the  papal  crown, 
as  in  the  steeple  of  St.  Giles's  church  in  Bdinbui^,  which,  being  extremely 
simple  in  its  construction,  may  serve  to  give  the  reider  a  slight  notion  of  th« 
manner  in  which  our  artists  contrived  to  vary  the  form  of  their  ornaments^  so 
as  to  produce  the  effect  as  to  the  general  symmetry  which  they  had  in  view; 
at  the  same  time  that  each  of  these  ornaments  contributed  its  share  to  add  to 
thegetteral  stability  of  the  whole. 

What  I  have  said,  of  this  spire  having  been  intended  to  bear  a  resemblance 
to  the  Roman  tiara,  is  merely  from  conjecture,  founded  on  the  general  re- 
semblance that  may  be  easily  recognised  between  the  one  and  the  ot)ier, 
though  they  difibr  in  this  respect,  that  the  tiara  is  a  $oki  circular  h^ed  conei 
(by  which  I  mean  to  say  that  the  section  of  the  base  of  the  cone  is  circular; 
but  die  section  taken  from  the  base  to  the  apex  consists  of  two  segments  of  a 
drcle  terminating  in  a  point  at  top,  and  widest  at  the  base),  and  ti^t  the  spire 
consists  of  open  ribs  only,  without  having  the  intervals  between  closed  up.  la 
this  case,  as  the  plan  from  winch  the  ribs  of  the  spire  rise  is  8(|uare,  thoueh 
the  general  appearance  is  always  nearly  the  same,  yet  it  is  obvious  that  the 
proportions  must  vary  a  little  when  viewed  in  difierent  positions ;  for,  when 
the  tower  is  viewed  in  a  diagonal  direction,  the  cone  must  appear  flatter  in  its 
proportions,  becaase  wider  at  the  base,  than  when  viewed  in  nront,  as  the  base 
of  tne  diagonal  is  lonser  than  one  of  the  sides.  This  might  appear  to  some,  at 
first  sight,  to  be  a  detect,  though  it  is,  in  fact,  the  source  of  no  inconsiderable 
beauty,  as  it  exhibits  the  spire  under  varied  forms,  though  it  be  still  reco^ised 
as  the  same.  In  like  manner,  the  open  form  of  the  ribs  is  a  source  of  suiikr 
diversity,  and  of  a  never-ending  variety  of  appearances ;  especially  when  viewed 
near,  and,  of  course,  from  below,  where  the  external  projections  seen  from  be- 
'  neath  some  of  the  nearer  ribs  exhibit  a  diversity  of  combinations  as  you  move, 
whose  effects,  though  pleasing,  are  by  no  means  easy  to  be  comprehended. 
This  may  serve  to  give  some  faint  idea  of  the  incomprfnensibie  nature  of  those 
complicated  appearances  on  such  high  open  large  towers,  consisting  of  many 
parts  of  this  nature  properly  joined  together,  which  excites  that  degree  of 
astonishment  that  travellers  dwell  upon  with  admiration.  Considering  these 
things,  it  is  proper  that  I  should  here  remark,  as  will'  appear  very  obvious  to 
any  one  who  is  acquainted  with  the  principles  of  perspective,  that  the  general 
form  which  exhibits  the  resemblance  to  the  tiara  can  be  only  perceived  when 
the  spire  is  seen  from  a  great  diatanee,  or  when  it  is  viewed  from  any  olject 
that  IS  nearly  on  the  same  level  with  the  open  part  of  the  spire  itseli^  where 
only  its  shape  can  assume  neariy  the  same  appearance  as  if  it  were  solid 
throughout  the  whole. 

The  papal  tiara  consists  of  a  high  bilged  conical  cap,  of  a  siottlar  form  to  the 
outline  or  the  ribs  of  our  spire^  having  an  ornament  consisting  of  a  triple  band 
surrounding  it.  It  is  a  matter  of  no  great  difficulty  to  point  out  the  devices  in 
the  present  case  {they  being  very  mm^itt)  which  the  artbt  had  adopted  to  give 
to  his  spire  the  same  general  appearance,  while  matters  were,  at  the  same  time, 
so  contrived  that  every  device  tending  to  preserve  the  resemblance  should  add 
to  the  stability  of  the  fobiic.  As  this  kind  of  analysis  may  lead  to  somedung 
of  the  same  kind  in  other  cases,  it  will  not,  I  hope,  be  deemed  impertinent. 

As  the  pinnacle  above,  which  was  required  for  giving  an  elegant  finish  to  the 
top  of  the  spire  was  necessarily  of  considerable  wei^t,  the  arc|i  of  the  ribs 
mu«»t,  of  course,  be  so  placed  as  not  to  diveige  &r  from  the  perpendicular,  in 
order  to  allow  the  pinnacles  at  the  base,  and  those  on  the  middle  of  the  ribs 
(which  not  unaptl v  represent  the  bands  of  the  tiara),  to  be  made  oi  a  moderate 
sne  suitable  to  »e  occasion.  With  a  view  to  give  that  requisite  degree  df 
elevation  to  the  ribs,  without  departing  too  much  from  the  proportions  of  the 
tiara,  the  artist  made  each  of  the  ribs  to  conaist  of  two  segments  of  a  circle 
(one  of  which  fonaed  the  inside,  aad  the  other  the  outside^  of  the  rib),  that 
were  so  arranged  as  nearly  to  approach  each  other  at  die  top,  and  gradually 
diver^  wider  from  each  other  towards  the  base;  an  exact  idea  of  which  may 
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be  conceived,  by  suppoainff  a  perpendicular  section  of  an  elephant's  task  from 
the  point  to  the  base,  in  the  same  plane  with  the  curvature  of  the  tusk.  By 
this  means  a  great  put  of  the  weight  of  what  should  have  formed  the  abutting 
pinnacle  was  thrown  into  the  base  of  the  rib  itself,  so  that  tiie  pinnacle  hero 
required  might  be  with  safety  reduced  to  a  very  moderate  size ;  and  for  the 
same  reason  the  pinnacle  required  on  the  middle  of  the  rib  to  prevent  it  froNm 
being  pushed  outward  in  that  place  by  the  weight  above,  oould  akK>  be  with 
safety  diminished  to  the  proper  dimensions.  The  clear-sighted  reader  will  be 
enabled  to  perceive,  by  this  simple  illustration,  with  what  facility,  upon  these 
principles,  our  ingenious  artists  could  diversify  ahnost  at  pleasure  the  forms  of 
the|^  open-toppcKd  spires ;  for  if  the  pinnacles  in  any  particular  part  were  re- 
ouired  to  be  lofty  and  massive,  they  could  adapt  the  form  of  the  inside  ardi  of 
roe  rib  so  as  to  carry  that  weight  there  without  deranging  its  external  appear- 
ance ;  or  they  could  give  the  same  weight  without  the  appearance  of  a  pinnacle 
at  all,  by  consolidating  it  in  the  body  of  the  work ;  or  it  might  be  effected  in  a 
great  diversity  of  other  ways,  which  an  attentive  observer  will  be  able  to  dis* 
cover,  whenever  it  shall  be  investigated  by  the  eye  of  intelligence.  He  will 
then  be  able  to  unveil  that  necromantic  spell  by  which  the  eyes  of  the  vu)^ 
have  been  fascinated  for  so  many  ages ;  and,  instead  of  beii^  confounded  with 
inexplicdi)le  mtracultnu  appearances,  he  will  be  charmed  with  the  perceptible 
display  of  wonderful  ingenuity  combined  with  the  most  beautifid  simplicity. 

Though  our  artist  chose,  on  the  present  occasion,  not  to  imitate  the  tiara  so 
closely  as  to  render  the  structure  solid,  yet  he  chose  not  to  depart  fix>m  it  so 
far  as  to  give  it  too  open  an  appearance ;  to  avoid  which  he  not  only  gave  the 
ribs  a  greater  depth  than  he  needed  to  have  done,  had  he  so  chosen  it,  but  he 
also,  instead  of  four  ribs  sprung  from  the  comers  only,  chose  to  add  four 
others,  sprung  one  from  the  middle  of  each  side  of  the  square,  making  eight  in 
all.  I  shall  only  add,  that  in  this  spire  there  is  an  ugly  blemish,  which  evi- 
dently formed  no  part  of  the  original  deiagn,  but  must  have  been  an  addition 
afterward  made  by  some  tasteless  improver,  at  least  that  part  of  it  which  rises 
above  thepara^  wall.  What  I  here  allude  to  is  a  stair  that  has  been  formni 
in  the  wall,  as  is  very  usual  in  laige  steeples,  to  get  up  to  the  top.  It  probably 
was  carried  so  far  by  the  original  architect  as  to  lead  to  the  highest  floor  within 
the  parapet;  but  has  been  afterwards  raised  to  its  present  hdght  by  some 
ignorant  innovator.  It  is  a  pity  that  such  a  fine  structure  should  be  spoiled 
by  such  an  ugly  excrescence,  which  m^ht  be  taken  away  vrithout  any  danger 
to  the  pile ;  and  it  certainly  would  do  honour  to  the  man  who  should  remove 
such  an  incongruous  projection.  A  stair  to  lead  up  to  the  musical  bells  (for 
which  purpose  it  has  evidently  been  constructed)  might  be  easily  contrived, 
that  should  not  be  liable  to  the  same  objection. 

When  the  art  of  constructing  towers  and  spires  was  once  attained,  it  cannot 
be  thought  wonderful  that  they  became  favourite  objects  with  the  peopie  at 
large,  as  well  m  with  die  artists  themselves,  who  had  here  an  opportunity  of 
displa3ring,  to  great  advantage,  the  luxuriance  of  their  imagination,  and  the 
resources  of  their  genius.  Hence  it  came  into  fiishion,  not  to  content  them- 
selves with  one  central  tower  only ;  but  it  became  quite  common  also  to  erect 
two  smaller  towers  on  the  west  end  of  large  cathedrals,  which  stood  in  the 
place  of  abutments  to  the  two  rows  of  columns  on  each  side  of  the  middle 
nave;  though  they  contented  themselves,  for  the  most  part,  with  plain  abut- 
ments on  the  east  end,  which  were  sometimes  constructed  in  the  truest  taste 
of  degant  simplicity,  as  in  the  east  end  of  the  cathedral  of  York,  which  forms, 
upon  the  whole,  a  fix>nt  that,  to  me,  apfjeacs  exquisitely  elegant.  I  shall  do 
myself  the  pleasure  to  give  a  general  view  of  it  for  me  satis&ction  of  the 
reader,  when  I  shall  have  occasion  to  refer  to  this  ol^ect  in  a  future  part  of 
these  disquisitions.l 

There  remains  still  one  other  peculiarity  respecting  Qothic  cathedrals  wfaoch 
b  highly  deserving  of  elucidation,  as  it  is  the  source  of  one  of  the  moat  exhilft» 
rating  domestic  comforts  that  has  been  conferred  upon  the  inhabitants  of  high 
latitudes,  and  which  we  owe  entirely  to  the  exertions  of  that  fraternity  whose 
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intellectual  progress  we  have  for  some  time  past  endeavoured  to  trace  with  41 
steady  degree  of  attention.     I  here  allude  to  windows. 

We  have  already  remarked  that  the  Greeks  paid  scarcely  any  attehtion  to 
tliis  article  in  their  temples ;  and  the  Romans  deviated  as  little  from  them  in 
this  as  in  other  respects.  Indeed,  it  necessarily  must  ever  claim  a  smaller 
share  of  attention  in  warm  climates,  where  men  find  it  pleasing  to  associate 
together  in  the  open  air,  than  in  colder  regions,  where  the  inclemency  of  the 
climate  is  such  as  to  render  the  shelter  of  houses  closely  surrounded  on  all 
sides  absolutely  necessary  for  the  comfortable  enjoyment  of  life  during  the 
greater  part  of  the  year.  Walls,  therefore,  became  necessary  to  exclude  the 
external  cold  from  persons  within,  and  light,  at  the  same  time,  was  requir^  to 
enable  them  to  discharge  those  duties  whiich  were  to  be  there  perforiftd ; 
windows,  of  course,  became  an  essential  part  of  such  structures ;  and  we  shall 
soon  find  that  our  artists  succeeded  as  happily  in  the  arra^ement  and  distri- 
bution of  these,  as  in  any  other  part  of  tne  arduous  task  which  they  had 
imposed  upon  themselves. 

Any  one  who  has  adverted  to  the  foregoing  part  of  these  elucidations  must 
have  perceived,  before  tfai^  time,  that  the  walls  of  a  Gothic  cathedral  may  be 
considered  merely  as  adventitious  screens,  which,  forming  no  constituent  part 
of  the  structure,  might  be  wholly  removed  without  endangering  its  stability  in 
the  smallest  degree.  It  is  the  pillars  alone  which  support  the  whole  of  the 
roof,  totally  independent  of  the  walls.  It  follows,  of  course,  that  as  the  walls 
have  nothins  but  their  own  weight  to  support,  there  is  no  necessity  for  making 
them  of  a  clumsy,  thickness.  A  necessary  consequence,  then,  of  making  the 
walls  thus,  is,  that  wherever  an  aperture  is  made  m  them  for  the  purpose  of  a 
window,  the  light  is  permitted  to  enter  with  an  unencumbered  freedom,  so  as 
to  be  diffused  around  without  being  accompanied  with  that  depth  of  shade 
which  a  thick  wall  must  necessarily  engender,  and  which  occasions  a  gloom 
that  is  far  firom  being  pleasing.  The  same  circumstance  which  enables  the 
artist  to  4iminbh  the  thickness  of  the  walb,  removes  from  him  every  degree  of 
restraint  with  respect  to  the  dimensions  of  the  aperture ;  so  that  he  is  at 
liberty  to  include  the  whole  space  between  the  pillars  (if  he  so  inclines)  in  the 
window.  Our  artists  freely  availed  themselves  of  these  advantages ;  but,  ob- 
servine  that  light,  when  thrown  in  from  above,  produced  a  more  pleasing  effect 
than  from  below,  their  ^neral  practice  was,  to  fill  up  the  under  part  of  the 
aperture  between  the  pillars  with  a  solid  wall  (placing,  on  many  occasions,  a 
resting  seat  between  them) ;  and  at  the  height  ot  six,  eight,  or  ten  feet,  accord- 
ing to  circumstances,  from  the  floor,  they  began  the  window,  dividing  the 
whole  into  many  compartments  by  a  latticework  of  stone,  liftbtly  and  deli- 
catelv  cut,  and  sometimes  deviating  into  tracery  work  of  extraordinary  elegance 
and  bcsauty.  These  light  combinations  of  tasteful  imagery  prove  at  all  times 
singularly  pleasing  and  attractive,  while  the  abundance  of  light  diffused  eveiy 
where  around  produces  an  exhilarating  sensation  that  tends  to  elevate  the 
mind  into  a  kind  of  supernatural  ecstasy.  The  magnitude  alone  of  some  of 
tliese  windows  conveys  an  idea  of  sublimity,  which,  when  compared  with  the 
windows  adapted  to  any  other  style  of  architecture  practised  in  Europe,  exalts 
those  of  which  we  now  speak  to  such  a  proud  degree  of  pre^ninence  as 
almost  precludes  the  possibility  of  drawing  a  parallel  l^tween  them.  The  east 
window  of  York  cathedral  measures,  if  I  mistake  not,  72  ft.  in  height  by  35  ft. 
in  breadth ;  and  this  is  e(}ualled  or  surpassed  by  many  others.  To  our  artists, 
then,  we  owe  the  very  pnmary  idea  of  windows  calculated  fully  to  illuminate 
structures  of  immense  magnitude  and  grandeur. 

Having  thus  taken  a  cursory  view  of  the  principles  and  progress  of  that  style 
of  architecture  which  has  been  usually  called  Gothic,  and  the  purposes  which 
it  was  intended  to  effect,  it  remains  that  we  should  attempt  to  draw  some  sort 
of  parallel  between  that  and  the  Grecian  mode  of  architecture,  that  the  reader 
niav  be  enabled  the  more  easily  to  perceive  their  respective  excellencies  and 
defects,  and  tlius  to  discover  in  how  many  respects,  and  in  regard  to  what  par- 
ticulars, they  respectively  and  both  ftill  short  of  the  purposes  of  a  complete 
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sygtem  of  architecture^  fitted  for  the  various  purposes  of  human  life.  We»  as 
yet,  but  touch  the  Uireshold;  though  some  think  they  have  gained  the  acme 
of  perfection :  but,  notwithstanding  this  is  far  from  bemg  the  case,  let  us  not 
despair;  phu  vkra. 


Art.  VI.    Desifftfor  a    ViUa  in  the  Style  ^  Architecture  of  the 
Thirteenth  Century*    By  £.  B.  Lamb,  Esq.,  Architect. 

.  This  villa  is  supposed  to  be  erected  in  a  romantic  situation, 
iJ^n  a  rocky  eminence,  backed  by  lofty  wood,  and  a  richly 
cultivated  country ;  with,  at  the  base  of  the  rock,  a  rapid  stream 
winding  through  a  fertile  valley. 

FigA99.  is  ttie  ground  plan.  In  this  6gure^  a  is  the  porch  and 
carriage  entrance;  ft,  the  hall;  r,  a  saloon;  i;2,  drawingroom ; 
e,  breakfast-room;^  business-room;  g,  lobby;  A,  dining-room; 


i,  passage;  k,  lobby;  /,  back  stairs;  m,  principal  stairs;  n, 
library;  o,  conservatory ;  p,  open  court,  which  is  sunk  18  in. 
below  the  kitchen  floor;  ;,  terrace  over  kitchen  offices;  r,  en- 
trance to  the  terrace;  ^  back  entrance. 

On  alighting  from  your  carriage,  which  has  been  drawn  up 
under  the  porch  (a),  you  enter  the  hall  (b)  by  a  few  steps«   This 
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hall  is  open  to  the  roof,  which  is  of  oak,  and  lighted  by  a  lantern 
light  near  the  end  adjoining  the  saloon ;  besides  this  light,  it  has 
a  window  on  the  right  side  bf  the  entrance,  which  is  filled  with 
stained  glass ;  opposite  this  window  is  a  door  to  the  business-room, 
as  I  suppose  the  proprietor  of  the  villa  to  be  in  the  commission  pf 
the  peace.  This  door  will  be  convenient,  and  will  prevent  the 
nuisance  of  all  kinds  of  persons  passing  through  the  saloon. 
The  entrance  doors  {Jig.  ISO.)  to  the  hall  should. be  of  oak,  or 
painted  in  imitation  of  that  wood,  and  richly  carved  :  they  might 
be  glazed,  as  this  would  be  a  great  acquisition  to  the  general 
view ;  and  if  the  borders  were  of  a  rich  colour,  the  appearance 
would  be  ^eatly  improve.  The  colour  of  the  hall  should  be  a 
rather  dark  warm  stone  colour ;  round  the  walls  might  be  a  few 
niches  for  statues  of  crusaders,  or  other  heroic  persons,  with  a 
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few  suits  of  armour  of  the  same  date  as  the  building,  and  imple- 
ments of  war  of  the  same  period ;  but  care  should  be  taken  that 
these  articles  are  not  crowded.  Some  chairs,  of  a  massive  cha- 
racter, bearing  heraldic  devices,  and  a  table,  would,  I  think, 
nearly  furnish  the  hall.  This  place  is  also  appropriate  to 
heraldry,  and  should  be  decorated  with  every  device  of  the 
family ;  but  not  with  any  arms  that  do  not  belong  to  them,  as  I 
have  seen  sometimes  done.  The  hall  should  be  paved  with 
ornamental  tiles.  % 

From  the  hall  we  ascend  three  or  four  steps  to  the  saloon. 
(^.129.  c.)  This  is  the  whole  height  of  the  building,  and  lighted 
by  windows  in  the  upper  part  of  tine  tower,  as  seen  m  the  eleva- 
tion. (^.  131.)  The  first  thing  deserving  of  attention  is  the 
groining  of  the  roof,  which  is  supported  upon  eight  clustered 
columns  and  arches;  the  ribs  forming  a  centre  at  the  top,  of  an 
octagonal  form,  which  is  open,  and  secured  from  the  weather  by 
a  lantern  light,  round  the  inside  of  which  is  a  gallery  of  trefoil 
tracery.  At  the  intersection  of  the  ribs  are  rich  bosses,  gilt  and 
emblazoned ;  the  ribs  are  picked  out  with  various  colours,  with 
the  ground,  or  prevailing  colour,  resembling  that  of  the  hall. 
The  dotted  lines  on  the  plan  (c.  Jig.  129.)  show  the  form  of  the 
groining  which  supports  the  gallery  on  the  first  floor :  the  ribs 
and  bosses  of  this  groining  are  similar  to  those  in  the  upper  par(| 
but  not  so  numerous  and  smaller.  Round  the  gallery  is  an  open 
balustrade  of  quatrefoil  tracery,  surmounted  with  a  capping  en- 
riched with  scroll  ornaments.  The  material  of  which  the  saloon 
is  constructed  should  be  stone,  or  imitation  stone.  I  nearly  for- 
got to  mention  that  the  windows  should  be  glazed  with  glass  of 
various  hues,  but  the  prevailing  tone  should  be  warm ;  and  that 
from  the  centre  should  hang  a  lamp  of  rich  workmanship.  The 
saloon  should  be  laid  with  ornamental  tiles,  or  with  polished 
oak ;  and  the  centre  part  might  be  covered  with  carpet  occasion- 
ally, when  it  was  required  for  the  purpose  of  throwing  into  a 
suite  of  rooms.  Handsome  seats,  chairs,  and  other  articles  of 
furniture  suitable  for  a  saloon,  might  be  arranged  according  to 
the  taste  of  the  occupant ;  but  in  their  shape  the  strictest  con- 
formity to  the  character  of  the  building  should  be  adhered  to. 

Now  having  made  a  detailed  survey  of  the  saloon,  let  us  con- 
sider its  general  effect ;  the  mellow  tints,  glowing  Dver  the  whole ; 
the  various  shadows  thrown  from  the  columns  and  arches;  the 
sparkling  of  the  gilded  bosses  and  emblazonry  of  heraldic 
colours;  the  rich  tone  of  the  stone ;  and  the  great  height  to  the 
summit  of  the  lantern,  all  cDmbined,  produce  a  mystery  and  in- 
tricacy highlv  interesting  and  picturesque.  I  must  not  omit 
mentioning  the  arch  from  the  gallery,  looking  into  the  hall, 
which  wilfadd  very  much  to  the  effect:  it  also  corresponds  with 
the  one  on  the  landing  of  the  stairs.    The  window  to  the  open 
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court  (Jig,  129.^)  should  correspond  with  the  doors  :  in  fact,  it 
should  be  a  kind  of  glazed  door.  All  the  doors  from  the  saloon 
should  be  hung  folding,  and  should  be  richly  carved. 

The  first  thing  that  would  strike  a  stranger,  on  enteruig  the 
drawingroom,  would  be  the  large  'window  in  the  recess  at  th^ 
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end  of  the  room,  tlie  upper  parts  of  which  should  be  of  stained 
glass  i  ftndy  in  ikct,  all  the  windows  in  this  room  should  hi 
glazed  in  this  mannei'.     After  the  eye  had  become  perfectly  ac^ 
quainted  with  this  object,  it  would  naturally  turn  to  something 
new:  perhaps  the  next  thing  would  be  the  recess,  where  the 
fireplace  is,  on  each  side  of  which  would  be  a  window,  but  not 
reaching  to  the  ground,  like  the  one  last  mentioned.     Over  the 
fireplace  is  to  be  a  window  which  would  look  into  the  consenra-* 
tory.     It  may  be  here  proper  to  mention  that  the  drawingroom 
will  not  be  indebted  only  to  the  fire  in  the  open  grate  for  its 
comforts ;  as  the  apparatus  which  heats  the  saloon  and  hall  will 
also  lend  its  aid  in  beating  this  room ;  without  which  one  fire- 
place would  be  insufficient  in  a  room  of  rather  large  dimensions. 
Now,  while  we  are  in  this  recess,  we  will  take  a  view  through  the 
folding  doors  opposite,  which  have  just  been  thrown  open,  and 
observe  the  effect;  some  idea  of  which  is  given  hyjig.  132.     The 
folding   doors  should   be   richly  carved  and  glazed;    and,  as 
nothing  adds  so  much  to  the  beauty  of  a  room  as  stained  glass, 
I  would  not  be  sparing  of  it,  at  the  same  time  bearing  in  mind, 
that  its  colours  must  be  in  perfect  harmony  with  the  general  tone 
of  colour  in  the  room.     The  entrance  to  the  breakfast-room 
should  be  through  other  folding  doors ;   or,  perhaps,  curtains 
would   look  better,  when  of  rich  materials,    and  these,  when 
drawn,  would  not  only  exclude  the  view  when  privacy  was  re- 
quired, but,  better  than  doors,  prevent  the  communication  of 
sound.   In^.  132.  are  also  shown  some  of  the  necessary  articles 
of  furniture  for  a  drawingroom.   If  the  stranger  should  now  torn 
his  eye  to  the  ceiling,  he  will  observe  that  it  is  supported  by 
trusses,  and  that  the  spaces  between  are  paneled  with  quatre- 
foil  oak  tracery.     The  tracery  should  be  picked  out  with  gold, 
and  the  ground  should  be  blue,  and  covered  with  gilt  scroll- 
work. Painting  and  gilding  were  among  the  principal  decorations 
of  this  class  ofarchitecture ;  and  blue  was  the  prevailing  colour 
of  the  ceilings,  probably  from  the  colour  of  the  heavens :   be 
this  as  it  may,  when  painting  was  used  in  ceilings  it  was  generally 
of  this  colour ;  but  I  would  not  confine  myself  to  precedent  so 
very  strictly,  as  not  occasionally  to  employ  any  other  colour 
that  might  harmonise  with  the  walls.     The  walls  should  be  of 
such  a  hue  as  to  form  a  connecting  link  between  the  floor  and 
ceiling,  but  these  should  be  more  subordinate ;  and  the  furniture, 
in  form  and  colour,  should  fill  up  the  space  that  would  be  re- 
quired, to  make  the  whole  in  correct  keeping.     We  will  now 
pass  through  the  folding  doors  (shown  in^.  132.),  so  invitingly 
thrown  open,  to  the  breakfast-room.     On  the  side  of  this  room 
are  three  windows,  the  centre  one  of  which  is  to  the  ground,  and 
opens  to  the  lawn;  the  end  window  is  shown  in^.  132.     The 
whole  of  this  room  partakes  of  the  colouring  of  the  drawing- 
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room,  as  they  are  so  connected  as  to  be  occasionally  thrown  uito 
one ;  but  the  ceiling,  furniture,  &c.,  are  not  so  richly  carved.  In 
this  room  may  be  some  niches  for  statues ;  and  many  interesting 
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sabjects  in  sculpture  and  painting  may  be  introduced  that  may 
suit  the  taste  of  the  proprietor.  From  the  breakiast-room  we 
will  pniceed  to  the  lobby  (g^J^.  129.)9  which  I  would  not  forget 
to  make  an  interesting  scrap  of  architecture^  as  attention  to  these 
minor  bits  is  often  the  cause  of  great  effects.  This  every  body 
must  have  observed  who  ever  noticed  the  litde  recesses  in  Gothic 
buildings ;  or  the  lobbies,  passages,  and  otherwise  insignificant 

1)laces,  m  the  interiors  of  Sir  John  Soane's  buildings.  This  lobby 
eads  to  the  business- room  (JijSg'  129.)9  which  should  be  fitted 
up  with  a  scrupulous  regard  to  the  style  of  the  rest  of  the  build- 
1^;  but,  of  course,  should  not  be  so  rich  as  the  other  rooms. 
Tte  ceiling  should  be  in  plain  panels  of  light  oak,  the  vifiUs  of 
one  colour,  the  windows  charged  with  armorial  bearings,  and 
over  the  chimneypiece  should  be  some  ancient  armour.  The 
cbimneypiece  should  be  massively  carved,  and  the  furniture  of 
oak,  but  slightly  carved  :  in  fact,  the  appearance  should  be  some- 
what of  a  sombre  kind,  partaking  something  of  the  character  of 
the  hall.  We  will  now  pass,  once  giore,  through  the  lobby,  for 
the  sake  of  entering  the  saloon  that  way,  and  observing,  f]x>m 
the  doorway,  the  e&ct  right  through  the  lobl^r  (k^Jlg-  i^9.)  on 
the  opposite  side.  Here  you  will  see  a  rich  stained  fflass  window, 
at  the  end,  which  is  the  only  Kght  I  would  give  to  wis  lobby ;  as 
the  depth  of  shadow  arising  from  the  dark  tint  of  the  walls,  and 
firom  the  window  being  entirely  covered  with  an  immense  variety 
of  tints,  when  seen  through  the  saloon,  would  produce  a  contrast 
which  I  think  would  be  very  interesting.  On  entering  the 
dining-room,  and  passing  right  up  to  the  window  opposite  the 
saloon  entrance,  after  naving  thrown  open  all  the  doors,  the 
effect  would  be  extremely  good  through  the  saloon  and  drawing- 
room.  The  ceiling  should  be  paneled  in  oak,  and  the  ribs 
might  have  some  gilding  on  them :  a  few  pieces  of  heraldry 
would  also  be  perfectly  in  character  here.  Tlie  arched  recesses 
should  be  groined;  the  colour  of  the  walls  should  be  some 
darkish  warm  tint,  taking  care  not  to  overpower  the  ceiling ;  and 
on  the  walls  might  be  hung  family  pictures,  &c.  The  fireplace 
is  under  the  recess  at  the  end  of  the  room;  and  ^. I  S3,  will  give 
some  idea  of  its  appearance.  The  recess  on  the  left  of  the 
entrance  is  for  the  sideboard,  over  which  is  a  stained  glass  win- 
dow ;  the  servants'  entrance  is  on  one  side  of  this  recess ;  and 
the  recess  on  the  right  is  for  windows,  which  are  to  the  ground, 
and  open  on  to  a  balcony,  shown  in^.  131.  The  furniture,  of 
course,  must  be  as  much  in  character  in  this  room  as  in  every 
other.  It  will  not  be  necessary  to  say  any  thing  about  the 
passage  (t.  Jig.  129.),  except  that  it  communicates  with  the 
domestic  offices,  &c.  Through  the  lobby  {k)  we  arrive  at  the 
entrance  to  the  back  stairs,  and  the  stairs  leading  to  the  ter- 
race (f ).     This  terrace  is  over  part  of  the  domestic  offices,  andj 
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in  the  angle  are  steps  which  lead  to  the  lawn.  We  pass  from 
the  saloon,  which  we  have  now  reentered,  to  the  principal  stairs, 
which  are  open  to  the  whole  height  of  the  build- 
ing :  this  staircase  should  have  a  window  on  eaoh 
side.  The  first  flight  of  steps  only  ascends  to  the 
library  (n)  which  is  2  fu  6  in.  above  the  floor  of  the 
saloon.  Directly  opposite  the  stairs  is  the  door  of 
this  room,  which  should  be  a  rich  piece  of  workman- 
ship, and  may  be  glazed  with  plain  glass;  on  the 
inside,  between  a  double  arch,  should  be  curtains, 
that  may  be  drawn  when  necessary.  The  stairs 
should  be  of  stone,  supported  on  arches  and  piers; 
balusters  should  be  also  stone,  of  a  trefoil  or  arch  pattern, 
decorated  with  the  toothed  and  scroll  ornament  There  may  be 
some  figures,  on  the  newels,  of  supporters,  arms,  &c.  The  ceUing 
should  be  groined,  and  decorated  with  bosses. 
Some  niches  in  the  walls  for  statues  would  also 
be  appropriate ;  or  there  might  be  some  suits  of 
armour.  I  have  mentioned  armour  several  times, 
and  it  may  occasionally  be  introduced  with  good 
effect;  but  I  do  not  mean  that  so*  much  should 
be  placed  in  the  different  apartments  as  to  give 
them  the  appearance  of  show-rooms  or  brokers' 
shops :  in  fact,  if  used  in  too  many  rooms,  the 
interest  will  be  decreased.  If  too  numerous,  these 
relics  of  antiquarian  warfare  would  be  apt  to  lead 
the  eye  from  the  main  object,  and  become  a  prin- 
cipal instead  of  an  auxiliary.  The  arran^ment  of  these  things 
requires  as  much  attention  from  the  architect  as  the  proper  dis- 
tribution of  liglit,  and  should  never  be  lost  sight  of  when  he  is 
composing  a  design  for  an  interior. 

From  the  principal  stairs  we  will  enter 
the  library.  On  the  left  of  the  entrance, 
at  the  end  of  the  room,  is  a  deep  arched 
recess,  with  highly  decorated  windows, 
though  still  of  rather  a  ilignified  appear- 
ance. This  recess  might  be  groined ;  and 
the  Cfentre  bay  of  the  end  window  should 
open  to  the  ground,  so  that,  by  descend- 
ing a  few  steps,  we  might  enter  the  con- 
servatory: we  must,  however,  first  turn 
round,  and  make  a  few  general  observ- 
ations on  the  library.  As  there  are  no 
rooms  over  this,  it  may  have  a  verv  fine 
high  pitched  open  oak  roof;  and,  as  the  room  would  also  be  of  lofty 
proportions,  the  effect  would  be  greatly  increased  if  the  trusses 
of  the  roof  were  filled  with  tracery,  and  the  rafters  ceiled  to  with 
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plain  paneliiig)  but  with  gilt  bosses  and  heraldic  devices  at  the 
junctions  of  the  ribs.  Kound  the  walls  should  be  richly  carved 
bookcases,  and  canopied  niches  for  the  statues  of  celebrated 
men^  not  only  of  bygone  days,  but  up  to  the  present  time.     As 

these  figures  would  naturally 
be  subjects  of  great  interest  in 
a  room  of  this  kind,  I  would 
wave  the  antiquarian  necessity 
of  having  them  exclusively  of 
the  date  ^  the  building ;  but 
still,  I  wQuld  endeavour  to  put 
such  robes  upon^-^^hem,  by 
strict  attention  to  the  character 
of  the  ancient  sculpture,  as 
might  prevent  the  whole  from 
producing  a  discordant  efiect ; 
and  this,  I  think,  may  be  done 
without  violating  the  character 
of  the  dress  of  the  time  in 
which  the  great  man  lived :  for 
instance,  no  one  would  think  of  dressing  Shakspeare  in  the  cos- 
tume of  the  writers  of  the  thirteenth  century;  but  still,  I  think  we 
could  find  a  mantle  of  Queen  Elizabeth's  time,,  that,  by  a  judicious 
arrangement,  might  be  made  to  harmonise  with  the  general  style 
138  139 
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of  the  room,  and  yet  be  characteristic  of  its  proper  period.  This 
is  one  of  those  little  licenses  tliat  architects  are  sometimes  com- 
pelled to  take ;  and  I  have  no  doubt  that  it  can  be  done  without 
exciting  the  anger  of  the  most  scrupulous  antiquary.  You  will 
observe  that  the  recess  opposite  the  door  is  divided  by  a  screen  of 
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three  arches  on  clustered  columns 
of  Petworth  marble;  and,  indeed, 
all  the  columns  of  the  windows  in 
this  room  and  the  drawingroom 
should  be  of  marble.  These 
columns,  if  highly  polished,  will^ 
when  contrasted  with  the  stone, 
have  a  good  effect  This  recess 
should  be  groined  in  a  similar 
manner  to  the  other ;  the  windows 
should  have 'Stained  glass  heads 
and  borders,  and  the  centre  bay 
should  open  to  the  lawn.  It  is, 
certainly,  a  refinement  in  building, 
to  have  windows  constructed  m 
this  manner,  although  I  am  aware 
that  some  persons  object  to  them 
on  account  of  their  admitting  too  much  air  into  the  room ;  but, 
surely,  windows  opening  to  the  ground  may  be  made  as  air-tight 
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as  common  sashes;  and,  if  they  are  not,  the  artist,  as  well  as  the 
artificer,  is  not  qualified  for  his  occupation.  In  this  room  should 
be  dwarf  bookcases,  or  tables  with  bookshelves  under  them, 
which  might  be  made  very  ornamental :  the  furniture  generally 
should  be  handsome.  The  floor,  of  course,  should  be  carpeted. 
Now,  if  we  step  to  the  inside  of  this  arched  recess,  and  have  tb« 
doors  all  thrown  open,  the  view  will  be  found  exceedingly  pleas- 
inff  and  picturesque ;  through  the  library,  principal  stairs,  saloon, 
hall,  and  porch,  there  will  be  a  great  varietv  of  light,  shade,  and 
colour,  and  the  eye  will  rest,  at  last,  upon  the  scenery  in  the  im- 
mediate vicinity  of  th^  house,  which  recedes  and  diminishes,  in 

various  colours,  till  it 
finally  terminates  in  the 
clear  blue  of  extreme 
distance.  From  the  out- 
side of  the  porch  the 
view  will  be  equally  good: 
the  eye  will  be  looking 
upwards  to  the  different 
divisions  before  men- 
tioned ;  and,  I  think,  the 
grandeur  of  the  whole 
would  be  considerably 
augmented  by  these  gra- 
dual ascents.  I  might 
point  out  many  other 
effects ;  such  as  the  view 
from  the  octagon  gallery; 
and  again  from  ue  gal- 
lery o»  lantern  above; 
the  view  from  the  first 
gallery  into  the  hall;  and, 
turning  round,  the  view 
to  the  stairs,  &c.:  all,  I  think,  would  be  interesting;  and  all, 
when  the  plan  is  examined,  may  be  easily  imagined. 

It  will  be  scarcely  necessary  to  say  any  thing  about  the  con- 
servatory, except  that  the  strictest  adherence  to  the  character  of 
the  time  should  be  observed  in  this,  as  in  all  the  parts  of  the 
mansion.  In  the  opeif  court  (p^Jig*  129.)  will  be  the  windows 
to  the  domestic  offices ;  and  these  offices  will  contain  the  usual 
necessary  apartments  for  servants,  &c.  The  floor  should  be  on 
a  level  with  the  surrounding  ground:  it  should  not  be  sunk 
below  the  surface  of  the  ground,  on  account  of  the  dampness;  and 
if  raised  up  on  a  level  with  the  principal  floor,  the  offices  would 
appear  of  too  much  consequence,  and  would  take  materially  from 
the  effect  of  the  building.  The  domestic  offices  of  a  house  are 
always  subordinate  parts,  and  they  should  always  appear  so. 
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We  shall  not  have  occasion  to 
go  up  stairs,  as  the  general  ap* 
pearance  of  the  bed-rooms  should 
be  such  as  will  be  perfectly  in 
character  with  the  rooms  bc^w; 
therefore  we  will  now  take  our 
leave  of  the  interior  of  the 
building. 

Having  arrived  at  the  outside^ 
we  will  just  ffo  sufficiently  far  off 
to  discern  the  mere  outline,  as 
that  will  be  the  first  thing  that 
will  strika  the  eye  upon  the  ap- 
proach of  a  stranger.     The  ge- 
neral effect  will  be  seen  in  ^. 
131.;  and,  I  think,  the  projecting 
gabels,    receding    arches,    and 
crowning    tower,    will    appear 
tolerably  picturesque.     The  eye 
is  first  insensibly  led  to  the  tower, 
as  the  principal  feature;  and  this 
'I    ,1!) :; '1^    being  lofty,  and  situated  in  the 
^  centre  of  the  building,  will,  on 
'TC  every  side,  be  a  guide  to  the 
,^^  view;   gradually  the  next  high 
'^^^'^^^''''^^•^^   parts  will  develope  themselves, 
and  inclining  downwards  on  each 


side,  the  whole  is  comprehended  in  the  union  of  its  parts.    On 
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^^^KfM%w^^^ 


approaching  nearer,  it  will  be  found  that  these  parts  are  also 


deserving  of  attention :  they  are  compositions 
in  themselves,  but  owe  their  principal  effect 
to  their  combined  power  as  a  whole. 

I  have  endeavoured  to  maintain,  as  much 
as  possible,  the  general  character  of  the  style ; 
but,  in  the  absence  of  precedent  for  domestic 
buildings  of  this  period,  and  for  the  different 
and  improved  customs  of  the  present  day, 
much  difficulty  will  necessarily  arise  in  these 
compositions.  Monastic  buildings  are  the 
only  precedents  that  now  remain  from  which 
we  can  seek  for  aid ;  but  that  there  were  also 
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priyate  houses  in   the  thirteenth   century,  besides  those  con- 
structed with  tihiber  and  plaster,  there  is  very,  little  doubt,  as  we 

have  one  existing  example  of  a 
still  earlier  period  in  Winwall 
House,  Norfolk,  which  is  of 
Norman  architecture ;  and  it 
is  but  reasonable  to  suppose 
that  others  were  built  in  a 
style  of  later  date ;  but,  with- 
out precedent,  it  is  only  the 
very  fastidious  that  would 
object  to  the  details  of  dwel* 
ling-houses  in  any  style  of 
arcnitecture,  if  the  general 
character  were  well  preserved. 
It  now  remains  for  me  to 
give  some  description  of  the 
details  of  this  design,  and  the 
authorities  I  have  followed  in 
adopting  them. 
From  the  reign  of  Henry  II.  the  pointed  arch  was  generally 
adopted;  but,  in  some  instances,  it  was  used  much  earlier. 
About  this  period  the  style  changed  from  the  massive  forms  of 


the  preceding  age,  to  tall,  light,  and  elegant  proportions,  which, 
at  length,  became  fully  established.  In  mv  next  paper  I  shall 
have  occasion  to  speak  of  the  different  kinds  of  architecture  of 
the  middle  ages ;  therefore  I  will  not  now  enter  further  on  the 
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subject  than  is  necessary  for 
the  general  description  of  the 
details  for  this  design. 

Fig.lM,  may  be  considered 
as  one  of  the  earliest  speci- 
mens of  the  transition  from 
the  Norman  to  the  pointed 
arch ;  Jig.  1 35.  is  the  interior 
view  of  the  same  window, 
where  the  pointed  arch  is 
splayed,  and  dies  away  into 
the  circular  one:  this  was 
very  frequently  the  case  in  the 
early  specimens  of  the  style. 
Fig.  136.  are  two  pointed  ex- 
ternal windows,  with  a  circular 
one  between  them ;  many  ex- 
amples of  this  kind  are  to  be 
seen  in  small  village  churches. 
Fig.  137.  may  be  considered 
as  the  next  approach  to  the 
mullioned  window :  the  piers 
are  here  considerably  nar- 
rower than  in  the  preceding 
example,  and  the  heads  of  the  windows  are  connected  by  the 
label.     Fig.  1 88.  may  be  considered  as  the  first  specimen  of  a 

mullioned  window,  which  is,  in 
fact,  three  days,  bays,  or  lights, 
connected,  under  one  label,  and 
in  one  recess,  with  a  circular 
arch.  From  this  form  we  may 
easily  conceive  that  the  next, 
fig.  139.,  would  arise,  as  the  only 
difference  is  the  adoption  of  the 
pointed  arch  label,  instead  of  a 
circular  one,  over  the  three 
lights,  and  in  having  the  centre 
light  raised  higher  than  the  rest. 
The  centre  lights  of  some  Nor- 
man buildings  of  a  late  period 
were,  however,  sometimes  raised 
higher  than  the  side,  and  a 
specimen  of  this  may  be  seen  in 
Romsey  Abbey  church  ;  so  that 
it  must  not  be  considered  a  re^ 
finement  of  this  period.  Fig.  1 40. 
is  an   interior  of  a  mullioned 
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window  in  a  splayed  recess,  with  a  segmental  pointed  arch :  this 
kind  of  interior  window  is  well  adapted  to  domestic  architecture, 

as  the  flatness  of  the  arch 
would  not  obstruct  the  light : 
it  was  a  very  common  way 
of  building  inside  windows. 
Fig.  141.  may  be  considered 
a  foEm  approaching  nearer 
to  the  introduction  of  tracery; 
the  six-foil  panel  forming 
the  first  germ  of  this  elegant 
kind  of  decoration.  The  ex- 
ternal window  of  the  din- 
ing-room (Jig.  ISl.)  nearly 
resembles  this.  Fig.  142.  is 
an  early  form  of  triple  win- 
dow, in  a  compartment  show- 
ing a  trefoil  cornice  and 
parapet;  also  showing  the 
kind  of  buttress,  &c.,  used  in 
the  earliest  buildings  of  this 
period.  Fig.  143.  is  a  win- 
dow, &C.,  with  columns  on  the  outside :  an  example  of  this  kind 
may  be  seen  in  the  Temple  Church,  which  is  one  of  the» purest 
IM.  :.0  specimens  of  the  architecture  of 

^  the  thirteenth  century.  Fig.  144. 

is  a  straight  door  head,  the  lintel 
supported  by  corbels:  this  form 
of  doorway  was  used  in  this  and 
the  preceding  period,  where  the 
openings  were  narrow.  Fig.  145. 
shows  another  specimen,  evi- 
dently of  a  later  period,  as  the 
corbels  are  now  decorated  with  a 
rude  carving;  and  one  is  cut 
into  a  hollow,  instead  of  the  first 
rude  form.  Fig.  146.  is  a  win- 
dow head,  linteled  in  the  same 
manner  as  the  last  figure,  but 
with  the  angles  splayed ;  the  pro- 
jecting corbel  was  evidently  in- 
tended to  assist  the  lintel,  as 
the  opening  at  the  top  would,  by 
'      -  ,*^»y       *•      "  '  this   addition,   be  smaller,  and 

render  the  lintel  less  liable  to  be  broken.  Fig.  147.  is  a  linteled 
window,  in  a  splayed  recess.  Fig»  148.  represents  two  of  the 
same  kind  of  windows  in  one  recess.     In  these  examples  the 
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Eadual  approach  to  the  mullioned  window  is  shown.  The  pier 
tween  tne  windows  became  reduced  from  time  to  time,  and  the 
two  corbels  were  formed  in  one  stone.  These  circumstances 
a)^>ear  to  have  combined  in  producii^  the  next^  specimen, 
J^.  149.,  which  is  from  Darenth  church,  Kent.  This  fs  a  curious 
and  rare  specimen  of  the  thirteenth  century,  and  may  be  con- 
sidered as,  probably,  resembling  the  domestic  windows  of  that 
period :  at  any  rate,  it  cannot  be  denied,  that  it  is  well  calculated 
for  domestic  architecture.  Fig.  150.  is  a  mullioned  window,  with 
aquatrefoil  head  and  label  over;  an  early  example  from  Stone 
church,  Kent  Fig.  151.  is  from  the  same  church :  the  arched 
recess  is  finished  by  a  kind  of  corbel,  which  is  rather  singular  for 
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an  external  window,  though  it  was  frequently  used  inside.  These 
are  very  good  examples,  and  are  well  suit^  to  domestic  build- 
ings. Pig.  1 52.  is  an  elevation  of  a  window  and  recess  on  the 
inside,  showing  a  method  of  adapting  curtainsAo  Gothic  rooms. 
There  are  many  other  forms  of  windows  applicable  to  domestic 
buildings  of  the  thirte^ith  century,  during  the  latter  part  of 
which  windows  were  greatly  increased  in  width  ;  but  it  will  not 
be  necessary,  at  present,  to  give  more  examples.  Fig.  153.  is  a 
doorway,  enriched  with  the  toothed  ornament  in  the  archu 
Fign  154.  is  another  doorway,  enriched  with  cusped  mouldings. 
In  Salisbury  Cathedral  ^ihere  is  a  small  doorway  of  this  form. 
It  will  be  unnecessary  to  give  more  examples  of  doorways;  they 
took  many  forms  during  this  centnry ;  some  were  circular,  others 
pointed,  segmental  pointed,  or  strai^trheaded ;  and  some  were 
divided  by  a  column  in  the  centre,  from  which  sprang  arches, 
riung  to  the  large  arch,  which  was  very  fi^quendy  of  a  circular 
form.  There  are,  also,  many  examples  of  the  use  of  the  pointed 
arch,  and-  of  a  circular  inner  arch ;  and  these  may  be  considered 
VoL.IL.— No.  l«.  T 
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generally  as  early  specimens :  but  the  arch  is  not  the  only  feature 
by  wbicn  we  can  judge  of  the  date  of  a  building;  nor  is  the  conr- 
struction  of  the  masonry  always  to  be  relied  upon ;  for,  in  the 
latter  particular,  I  have  seen  many  buildings,  of  late  date,  very 
rude  and  unskilfully  constructed.  It  is  only  from  the  united, 
evidences  of  the  ornaments,  mouldings,  columns,  &c,  that  we 
can  come  to  any  proper  conclusion  as  to  the  antiquity  of  a  build«- 
ing :  even  record  will  not  be  sufficient,  without  the  appearance 
of  the  building  bears  a  coeval  character.  Great  application, 
with  the  opportunities  of  examining  many  buildings  in  various 
parts  of  the  country,  and  a  mind  free  from  prejudice,  together 
with  a  skilful  and  free  use  of  the  pencil,  are  indispensable  before 

entering  upon  an  antiquarian 
enquiry.  Fig.  130.  is  a  de- 
sign for  a  porch.  The  prin- 
cipal arch  of  this  porch 
resembles  the  doorway  on 
the  north  side  of  Stone 
church,  Kent;  and,  from  the 
mixture  of  ornament  of  the 
Norman  style  with  that  of 
the  thirteenth  century,  it 
will  clearly  be  seen,  that 
there  was  a  struggle  for  the 
ascendancy.  Over  the  arch  is 
a  quatrefoil  aperture,  and  the 
enriched  gable  is  surmounted 
with  a  miial:  the  external 
angles  of  the  walls  are  splay- 
ed, and,  at  the. top  of  this 
splay^  is  an  enrichment.  This 
was  a  very  common  manner  of  decorating  the  angles  of  build- 
ings, and  some  of  the  ornaments  are  of  very  elegant  design.  The 
walls  are  strengthened  with  buttresses;  the  entrance  doors  are 
richly  carved,  and  are  enclosed  in  a  segmental  pointed-arched 
doorway,  highly  decorated.  The  side  walls  have  windows 
glazed  with  stained  glass ;  the  groining  of  the  roof  springs  from 
columns  in  the  angles,  and  at  the  junction  of  the  ribs  are  bosses. 
The  whole  is  constructed  of  stone,  and  the  outside  of  the  roof  is 
covered  with  ornamental  tiles  of  a  fftey  colour,  or  with  lead. 
The  porch  is  square  on  the  plan.  Fig,  155.  is  a  design  for  a 
chimney  shaft,  in  the  character  of  the  thirteenth  century. 
Fig*  156.  is  another  of  a  richer  design.  Fig.  157.  is  a  chimney 
shaft  something  resembling  one  at  Chepstow  Castle,  which  is 
delineated  in  Carter's  Ancient  Architecture.  This  is  a  singular 
and  very  rare  specimen  of  a  chimney  top  of  so  jearly  a  period ; 
which,  from  the  plate  ia  Carter's  work,  has  the  appearance  .of 
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being  of  die  thirteenth  century,  though  no  date  is  iKssigned  to  it. 
Ftg.  I58.*is  a  bell  turret,  or  gable.  This  kind  oiP  finish  to  a 
gable  is  generally  very  picturesque ;  and  in  many  small  churches 
in  by  villages  it  is  to  be  seen.  In  some  cases  there  are  two 
arches  under  two  gablets,  as  is  the  case  in  Faxton  church, 
Northamptonshire.  Fig.  133.  is  the  interior  of  the  end  of  the 
dining-room,  showing  the  fireplace  under  the  recessed  windows. 
Fig.  132.  is  the  interior  of  part  of  the  drawingroom,  looking 
through  the  breakfast-room. 

Of  the  furniture  of  this  period  there  are  but  few  examples 
remaining ;  but  what  there  are  will  give  us  a  good  idea  of  its 
general  character.  The  only  specimens  that  I  can  now  recollect 
are,  the  table  in  the  chapter  house  of  Salisbury  Cathedral,  and 
the  lantern  in  the  crypt  of  the  bishop's  palace,  Wells,  which  waa 
formerly  in  the  crypt  of  the  cathedral.  These  are  beautifully 
delineaftd  in  Shaw's  Specimens  of  Ancient  Furniture.  The  co- 
ronation chair  in  Westminster  Abbey  is  also  of  the  thirteenth 
century. 

I  have  concluded  this  general  description  of  my  villa  with  a 
brief  account  of  the  details  incidental  to  it,  my  principal  object 
being  to  give  the  general  reader  some  clue  to  the  study  of  this 
style  of  architecture.  The  observations  I  have  made  are  put 
together  in  a  hasty  unconnected  way ;  but  they  are  the  results  of 
some  stud}',  and  required  much  time  in  their  formation.  Before 
I  proceed  with  the  next  design,  it  will  be  necessary  to  make 
some  few  observations  on  the  architecture  and  windows  of  the 
middle  ages ;  that,  by  giving  a  general  insight  into  the  principles 
on  vhich  they  were  constructed,  a  greater  degree  of  facility  may 
be  afforded  to  the  study  of  the  architecture  of  the  next  period  of 
which  I  shall  treat 
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Art.  VII.     On  the  DvoeUing' Rooms  of  a  House.    By  I.  J.  Kent, 
Esq.,  Architect. 

{Continued  from  p.  233.) 

It  has  been  suggested  to  me,  that  I  may. be  misunderstood  in 
advising  that  a  piano-forte  should  be  placed  in  the  dining-room, 
and.  that  some  persons  m^y  imagine  I  have  recommended  this 
as  the  only  fit  situation  for  one : .  such  is  by  no  means  my  inten- 
tion ;  on  the  contrary,  I  would  have-  an  instrument  in  the  dining- 
room^.the  dri^wingroom,  and  in  the  ladies'  boudoir :  in  ^ct,  every 
apartment  used  as .  a  sitting-room  i^>  in  my  opinion,  incompletje 
without  one.  In  the  library  an  organ  would,  perhaps,  be  more 
appropriate.  ^ 

T     2  - 
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When  I  so  strongly  recommended  a  piano-forte  for  the  dining- 
room)  I  was  thinking  of  a  numerous  and  educated  class  of 
society,  who  possess  the  means  of  providing  themselves  with 
every  comfort,  and  some  of  the  luxuries  of  life,  but  who^ 
having  their  whole  time  during  the  day  occupied  by  professional 
or  mercantile  engagements,  do  not  mix  with  their  family  or 
private  friends  until  dinner  time ;  and  who  then,  perhaps,  beinff 
surrounded  by  their  domestic  circle  only,  or  an  intimate  friend 
or  two,  may  be  disposed  to  pass  the  remainder  of  the  evening  in 
the  same  room.  On  their  **  company  days,''  as  the  children  call 
them,  the  drawingroom  piano-foite  will,  of  course,  be  in  request. 
In  the  dining-room,  after  dinner,  we  may  consider  the  ladies 
who  remain  with  us  as  our  visitors ;  the  drawingroom,  music- 
room,  and  ball-room  belonging  more  especially  to  them. 

The  custom  in  England  of  remaining  so  long  in  the  dining- 
room  after  the  ladies  have  retired  is,  to  my  mmd,  alu%ether  a 
mistake.  Our  Continental  neighbours,  in  this  respect,  are  de- 
cidedly in  advance  of  us  in  civilisation,  if  what  I  understand  to 
be  the  practice  in  France  be  correct,  namely,  that  the  gentlemen 
leave  the  table  with  the  ladies,  or  soon  after  them,  for  the 
drawingroom. 

The  principal  reason  why  I  recommend  so  strongly  that  every 
sitting-room  should  be  furnished  with  a  piano-forte  is,  that  ladies 
always  appear  to  me  to  be  more  at  home  in  a  room  where 
there  is  one ;  it  is  a  preparation  for  their  reception ;  for,  being 
more  especially  dedicated  to  their  use,  its  presence  b  a  com- 
pliment to  their  sex,  and  proves  that  they  are  valued. 

Then  in  the  library,  where  I  have  placed  the  organ,  ^ow 
ddightful,  on  a  Sunday  evening,  to  retire  there  with  our  family, 
and  listen  to  sweet  strains  of  sacred  melody  that  soften  the  heart, 
melt  us  into  fedings  of  humanity,  and  elevate  oor  thoughts  to 
that  God  to  whom  We  owe  alL 

With  respect  to  the  form  of  the  table,  which  I  recommended  in 
my  last  remarks,  it  has  been  objected  that  the  round  table  is 
not  capable  of  accommodating  the  same  number  of  persons  at 
dinner  as  the  long  one,  and  that,  where  the  former  is  used,  the 
room  should  be  octagonal.  I  do  not  see  the  force  of  these  objeo- 
tions,  unless  when  a  very  large  party  is  to  be  provided  for ;  in 
which  case  it  is,  of  course,  next  to  impossible  to  accommodate  a 
numerous  company  without  long  tables;  but  in  large  parties, 
comfort,  conversation  (except  wiu  those  near  to  us),  or,  indeed, 
any  real  enjoyment,  is  out  of  the  question.  Grand  dinners  may 
minister  to  the  pride  of  the  host,  but  do  not  contribute  to  the 
enjoyment  of  himself  or  his  guests.  The  room  I  have  recom- 
mended was  designed  for  a  moderate  fiunily  and  its  friends  only. 

A  contrivance  not  yet  mentioned,  but  which  is  particularly 
applicable  to  a  dining-room,  is  a  tube,  or  ^eaknig-p^ie^  fixed  .out 
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of  sight,  and  communicating  with  the  kitchen,  servants'  hall,  or 
waiting-room.  The  orifice  of  this  pipe  should  have  a  weighted 
slide,  to  be  lifted  up  while  you  are  speaking  and  receiving  an 
answer,  and  which  will  afterwards  dose  of  itself;  for,  if  left  open, 
the  sounds  will  be  conveyed  from  die  dining-room  to  the  kitchen, 
and  from  the  kitchen  to  the  dining-room.  The  gentleman's 
ante-chamber  I  would  fit  up  as  a.  dressing-room,  with  wardrobes 
and  drawers,  and  a  washhand-stand,  fitted  with  a  small  pipe  and 
plated  urn  cock,  a  plug  at  the  bottom  of  the  basin,  and  chain, 
and  a  pipe  to  convey  the  waste  water  away.  Hot  water,  as  well  as 
cold  water,  may  here  be  supplied ;  the  hot  from  the  kitchen  boiler 
at  the  back  of  the  range.  In  this  room  I  would  likewise  have  a 
warm  bath,  with  a  shower  bath  over  it. 

The  stove,  fender,  •.and  chimney  piece  in  the  dining-room 
should  correspond  in  style  and  character  with  the  apartment 
itself.  Bronze  or  brass  ornaments,  on  a  black  ground,  or  wholly 
black,  are  most  appropriate.  Polished  steel  and  cut  steel 
deooraflons  I  would  reserve  for  the  drawingroom ;  but  here  let 
me  enter  my  humble  protest  against  Representations  of  the 
human  figure,  or,  indeed,  of  animals,  of  whatever  kind  they  may 
be.  Off  a  stove,  or  under  any  circumstances  in  which,  in  reali^, 
their  introduction  would  be  painftd  or  ridiculous ;  therefore  it 
is*  that  Caryatides,  in  a  country  *  like  England,  which  boasts  of 
its  fireedom,  and  prides  itself  on  the  high  estimation  in  which 
females  are  held,  are,  in  my  opinion,  iniulmissible ;  and  I  never 
pass  St.  Pancras  church  without  regret  that,  in  a  building  in 
which  so  much  good  taste  and  feeling  for  art  is  exhibited?  these 
remains  of  brute  force  and  barbarism  should  be  introduced. 

The  Caryatides  (female  figures  in  long  drapery,  supporting 
heavy  entablatures)  are  said  by  Vitruvius  to  have  been  intended 
to  represent  the  matrons  of  Carya,  a  city  of  the  Peloponnesus, 
the  male  inhabitants  of  which,  he  says,  having  joined  the  Per- 
sians under  Xerxes,  were  afterwards  put  to  the  sword  by  the 
other  Greeks,  and  the  females  led  into  captivity.  Vitruvius 
asferts  that  the  Greeks  invented  these  statues  to  perpetuate  the 
memory  of  the  destruction  of  Garya,  find  to  hold  its  inhabitants 
up  to  in&my :  and  for  what  ?  For  endeavoi^ng  US  preserve  tlieir 
fi%edora,  and  for  defending  themselves  from  their  enemies,  who 
attacked  them  with  the  avowed  intention  of  destroying  their 
dty.  '  Supposing  Vitruvius's  explanation  of  the  origin  of  the 
Canratides  to  be  correct ;  or  even  supposing  the  figures  to  be,  as 
modem  writers  suggest,  those  of  the  virgins  of  Diana  Caryatis, 
or,  as  others  think,  of  Egyptian  origin ;  can  any  thing,  to  a  re- 
flecting mind,  be  more  revolting  than  to  see  the  female  form 
thus  degraded  into  a  mere  support  of  heavy  burdens  ?  More- 
over, in  the  Pandroseum,  or  temple  of  Pandrosus,  in  Athens, 
firom  which  the  architect  has  copied  the  Caryatides  employed  in 
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St  Pancras  church,  '  the  superinctinibeiit  weight  is  so  pro- 
digious, as  to  produce  no  other  sensations  in  the  mind  of  the 
beholder  than  those  of  pain. 

The  ornaments  to  be  used  on  stoves  should  be  representations 
of  things  which,  if  real,  could  be  looked  at  with  pleasure  in  the 
situation  in  which  they  are  placed  :  such  are  indefinite  or  ideal 
farms,  or  ornaments  derived  from  the  component  parts  of  archi- 
tecture. I  am  an  advocate  for  the  representation  of  flowers,  or 
fruit,  or  shells,  or  even  of  animal  life,  when  not  in  a  position 
that  creates  unpleasant  feelings,  on  chimneypieces  in  general ; 
but  for  the  dining-room  chimneypiece,  I  should  prefer  an  archi- 
tectural rather  than  a  fanciful  design. 

The  fender,  it  appears  to  me,  should  form  a  part  of  the  stove; 
at  all  events,  it  ought  not  to  be,  as  is  now#too  generally  the  case, 
altogether  considered  a  matter  of  indiflerence  whether  the  fender 
partake  or  not  of  the  character  and  style  of  decoration  of  the 
stove.  It  should  seem  to  belong  to  it,  and,  indeed,  even  to 
support  it  The  length  of  the  fender  should  be  either  th^wbole 
width  of  the  chimneypiece,  or,  where  the  opening  is  large,  only 
the  width  of  that  opening ;  at  all  events,  the  fender  should  be 
designed  for,  and  belong  to  the  chimneypiece  and  stove ;  and,  I 
think,  it  might  in  some  way  be  attached  to  the  one  or  the  other. 
Contrivances  of  various  kinds  have  been  introduced  to  get  rid 
of  the  dust  accumulatinff  during  the  day ;  a  very  good  receptacle 
for  this  may  be  formed,  by  keeping  the  bottom  of  the  fender 
2  in.  above  the  floor,  and  the  place  into  which  the  dust  is  to  be 
swept,*2  in.  below  the  level  of  the  floor,  with  a  movable  grating 
over,  and  a  box  made  to  fit  the  receptacle,  with  handles,  so  that 
the  servant  may  take  it  away  without  any  portion  of  the  dust  it 
contains  being  dispersed  over  the  room,  as  is  now  the  case  every 
morning  when  the  stove  is  cleaned,  and  which,  if  the  dust  is 
swept  up  without  care,  is  destructive  alike  to  the  carpet,  curtaiiiSy 
books,  %c. 

Being  a  lover  of  flowers,  I  should  like  to  have  a  veranda  or 
small  conservatory  connected  with  the  dining-room,  supposing 
this  to  be  the  general  family  room,  and  not  one  kept  exdusiveljr 
for  dining  in;  but  if^  had  a  veranda,  it  should  be  roofless;  for, 
the  aspect  being  to  the  north,  I  would  not  on  any  account 
impede  the  light  during  the  winter  months ;  as  this  would  give 
a  sombre  character  to  the  room.  Even  were  the  roof  of  the 
veranda  glazed,  this  effect  would  certainly  accrue.  I  like  an 
abundance  of  light ;  it  contributes  to  cheerfulness,  and  is  easily 
diminished,  if  found  oppressive,  by  blinds  or  curtains. 

The  window  or  windows  of  the  dining-room,  therefore,  should 
be  large;  they  should  be  carried  up  as  high  as  possible,. and 
brought  down  to  within  6  in.  or  8  in.  of  the  floor,  being  made 
to  open  so  as  to  give  free  egress  «nd  ingress :  this,  in  summer,  is 
indeed  a  luxury. 
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Tfve  some  idea  of  one, which,  in  my'opinion,  is  capable  of  ful- 
illingall  we  can  desire  in  such  a  room: — 
Imagine  a  comfortable  family  room  {Jig*  128.))  from  20  ft.  to 


24  ft.  long,  15  ft.  to  18  ft.  wide,  and  11  ft.  to  13  ft.  high,  with  the 
bay  window  (a)  looking  to  the  north,  or  perhaps  a  little  west : 
this  might  be  large,  and  reach  down  to  within  6  in.  of  the  floor, 
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so  that  a  view  of  the  adjoining  flower-garden^  no  less  than  of 
the  distant  country,  might  be  commanded  by  it.  The  fire- 
place (ft)  should  be  on  one  side  of  the  room,  and  on  the  opposite 
side  the  doors  {cc);  a  recess  at  e^  the  usual  place  for  the  side- 
board, may  be  occupied  by  a  piano-forte^  wnich  the  lover  of 
music  will  perhaps  think,  with  roe^  is  much  better;  and  at  each 
end  of  the  recess  for  the  piano  may  be  simdl  stained  glass 
.windows  {m  m),  to  throw  light  on  the  instrument  when  it  is  used 
by  daylight,  and  yet  to  be  suflSciently  subdued  not  to  interfere 
with  the  general  tone  of  colour  of  the  room*  In  this  case  the 
sideboard  may  be  placed  at  A 

Now  let  us  furnish  the  room.  With  the  assistance  of  the 
ladies,  we  will  endeavour  to  do  so.  The  carpet  should  be  a 
good  Axminster  or  Brussels,  of  a  well-cove|pd  pattern,  in  cir- 
cles or  octagons,  such  as  used  to  be  common  twen^  yean 
ago^  with  rich  brown  colours,  and  flowers,  &c,  of  glowing  tints; 
looking  as  though  we  were  treadins  on  somethins  warm  and 
comfortable,  ana  like  home.  Or,  if  the  young  folks  prefer  it, 
we  may  cover  the  floor  with  a  Persian-patterned  carpet  of  the 
present  day.  The  walls,  as  we  have  said  before,  might  be 
crimson,  or  some  lighter,  but  still  warm,  tint,  covered  with  en- 
gravings of  subjects  that  produce  in  our  minds  the  most  happy 
and  agreeable  ideas :  no  deaths  of  naval  or  military  heroes ;  but 
such  subjects  as  elicit  grateful  thoughts  and  feelings;  Claude-Iike 
views  of  out-of-door  nature,  that  never  can  be  looked  at  and 
dwelt  upon  without  feelings  of  serenity  and  thankfolness  to  the 
beneficent  Giver  of  all  Good.  Perhaps,  though  we  do  not  mean 
to  be  extravagant,  a  favourite  painting  or  two  may  be  added. 
We  would  also  have  a  few  plaster  brackets  from  the  antique 
fixed  against  the  wall,  and  painted  in  a  warm  tone  of  colour,  or 
bronzed,  with  some  casts  of  the  busts  of  our  favourite  authors, 
and  some  of  two  or  three  of  the  most  celebrated  Grecian  vases 
ornamented  with  mythological  figures*  on  them,  and  over  our 
bookshelves.  On  each  side  of  the  fire-place  we  would  have  the 
bookshelves  (y[/*),  the  lower  ones  broad,  to  contain  some  old  folio 
copies  of  our  favourites,  —  Lord  Bacon,  Dryden,  Cowley,  Du 
Bartas,  and  others,  of  which  we  may  be  die  fortunate  possessors. 
On  the  shelves  above  may  be  copies  of  Shakspeare,  Chaucer,  Mil- 
ton, Pope,  Cowper,&c.,  not  forgetting  our  more  moSlem  authors, 
Scott,  Byron,  Crabbe,  Leigh  Hunt,  &c. ;  and  we  would  have 
a  scagliola  pedestal  or  two,  if  we  could  find  room,  to  support 
the  busts  of  Shakspeare  and  Milton,  if  possible,  in  stone.  We 
would  take  care  likewise  to  provide  a  secure  repository  for 
printed  music,  which  young  ladies  are  so  apt  to  rend  and  tear. 
This  should  be  so  placed  as  to  be  conveniently  reached  by  the 
performer,  and  should  be  divided  so  that  the  music  may  be 
classified.  We  would  moreover  have  one  or  two  music  desks 
near  the  piano-forte,  made  to  fix  on  brackets,  for  those  who 
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may  perform  aooompaniments;  and,  as  we  have  not  room  for 
a  grand  horizontal  piano^  we  will  choose  one  of  Womum's 
new  cdbinet  semi-grands,  which,  with  a  facetious  perversi^,  he 
terms  ^<  pocket  grands  :'*  these  instruments  having  a  tone  lilce 
an  cHgan.  But,  had  we  room,  and  could  afford  it,  we  would 
most  assuredly  possess  one  of  Erard's  horizontal  ^[rand  piano* 
fortes,  not  only  for  its  magnificent  sound,  but  for  its  extraordi- 
nary freedotfi  of  touch ;  in  which  respect  it  equals  the  very  best 
Cterman  instruments,  while  it  surpasses  them  in  every  other. 
If  the  horizontal  piano  be  preferrea,  it  may  either  stand  in  the 
same  position  as  Womura^  as  indicated  by  the  Imeg,  or  project 
into  die  room,  as  indicated  by  the  dotted  line  h. 

The  fomiture  of  the  room  we  will  have  of  mahogany,  con- 
sisting, besides  what  is  already  named,  of  the  dining-table  and 
chairs,  which  should  be  solid  and  substantial,  and  of  the  finest 
wood,  but  plain  and  uncarved ;  the  whole  beautifolly  French 
polished.  The  dining-tftble  we  prefer  to  be  circular,  which  our 
friends  can  really  sit  round,  see  and  be  seen,  speak  and  be 
spoken  to;  such,  in  short,  as  is  described  in  the  Eruyckpigdia 
qfCotiagey  Farm,  and  Villa  Architecture,  p.  829.,  <^  as  a  circular 
table  (f },  in  its  ordinary  form,  capable  of  dining  ei^ht  persons ; 
and  by  the  addition  of  marginal  rims  (Ar),  each  20  in.  broad,  of 
dining  twenty  persons.'*  Of  course,  the  size  of  these  additional 
rims  will  depend  upon  the  size  of  the  room,  and  on  the  nuniber 
of  persons  to  be  accommodated.  If  a  long  table  should  be  pre- 
ferred, the  smallest  size  shouki  be  6  ft.,  and  the  ^«^^  10  ft*; 
the  additional  size  being  gained  by  detach^  leaves.  The  centre 
of  Uie  table  should  be  occupied  with  flowers,  or  some  ornament 
not  holding  any  thing  required  for  the  dinner;  and  by  this  means 
the  dishes  will  be  brought  within  tlie  reach  of  the  company. 

The  curtains  we  will  have  a  geranium-coloured  moreen,  with 

gold  Mnge  and  binding;  they  should  be  made  to  draw,  and 
ave  a  gilt  cornice  over  them.  In  the  bow  of  the  window  may 
be  a  flower-stand,  or  small  oval  table  (/).  The  sideboard  should 
be  fitted  up  with  every  convenience  possible  (for,  as  we  have  be- 
fore said,  we  cannot  admit  closets);  and  under  it  we  will  have  a 
sarcophagus  for  wine^  having  means  within  it  for  cooling  the 
wine  with  ice  in  hot  weather.  The  room  may  be  lighted  atniffht 
by  lamps  suspended  firom  the  ceiling;  but  we  prefer  a  chanddier 
with  candles  and  metallic  wicks,  having  ground  glass  shades,  and 
similar  candles  and  shades  for  the  instrument. 

In  such  a  room  as  this,  so  fitted  up,  and  fiimished  with  a  few 
tried  friends,  may  be  realised  all  we  can  conceive  of  social  and 
domestic  in-door  happiness ;  and  then,  indeed,  should  we  listen 
with  delight  to  our  favourite  song  or  piece  of  music ;  or  discuss 
without  alloy  the  beauties  and  defects  of  our  lonff-cherished 
authors,  or  of  some  more  recent  production  of  the  day. 
Manor  Place,  PaddingUm,  March,  1835. 
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Art.  I.  Remarks  on  ike  ArehUtdun  of  ihe  Middle  Asetj  especially 
of  Italy.  By  R.  Willis,  M.A.  F.R.S.,  &c.,  late  FelTow  of  CaUis 
College*    8vo»  numerous  Plates.    Cambridge^  18S5. 

'  We  shall  examine  this  work  in  detail  on  a  future  occasion ;  in  the  mean- 
time; to  show  the  architect  that  it  is  one  of  very  great  interest,  we  make  the 
following  quotation. from  the  preface:— ^  The- original  obslrvationft  from 
which  the  tollowin^  pages  have  been  compiled,  were  made  during  a  n^id  tour 
through  France,  Italy,  and  part  of  Germany,  in  1832-3.  Two  things  par- 
ticularly attracted  my  attention  during  the  journey ;  the  undeserved  neglect 
with  which  the  Italian  Gothic  had  been  treated;  and  the  influence  of 
locality  upon  each  ^tyle  of  the  middle  age  aA:hitecture/  I  was  soon  led  to 
suspect  tliat  this  architecture  was  susceptible  of  much  more  extended 
generalisations  In  its  principles  than  had  hitnertobeen  attempted;  and  I  have 
ventured  to  point  out  the  road  to  some  of  the  most  obvious. 

**  Amongst  other -objects;  I  was  naturally  led  to  search  for  evidence  that 
would  throw  light  upon  the  oriein  of  the  pointed  arch.  There  is  a  fascinating 
simplicity  about  that  theory,  wnich  would  derive  it  from  the  acquirements  of 
vaulting,  that  makes  one  wish  to  find  it  true ;  but  I  am  sorry  to  say,  that, 
notwithstanding  the  favourable  prepossessions  with  which  I  set  out,  I  have 
been  compelled  to  dissent  frcmi  this  ingenious  hypothesis.  It  appeared,  from 
an  examination  of  buildings  belonging  to  the  period  of  the  introduction  of 
iJbis  arch,  that  it  was  only  one  of  a  great  number  of  new  forms  then  intro- 
duced into  architecture ;  such  as  trefoils  and  ogees.  A  theory,  therefore,  that 
only  accounts  for  one  of  these,  must  be  imperfect :  but  this  is  not  the  only 
weak  point  about  the  one  in  question ;  for,  so  far  from  the  pointed  ardi  being 
necessary  to  enable  a  parallelogram  to  be  vaulted,  it  appears  that  architecture 
was  already  in  possession  of  several  methods  of  performing  this,  which  were 
not  even  superseded  by  the  introduction  of  that  form,  but  continued  in  use  to 
&e  latest  period  of  the  middle  ages. 

If  this  theory  must  be  rgected,  it  may  be  asked,  what  other  is  to  be  sub- 
stituted ?  I  do  not  believe  that  we  have  sufficient  data  to  determine  the 
question;  but,  as  so  many  observers  in  all  countries  are  occupied  in  the 
collection  and  publication  of  examples,  this  deficiency  is  daily  diminishing : 
in  the  mean  time,  I  am  inclined  to  umk  the  balance  of  evidence  in  favour  of 
the  Saracenic  origin  of  these  forms."    (Preface^  p.  vi) 


Abt.  IL  An  Historieal  Essay  on  Archiiedure.  By  the  late  Thomas 
Hope.  Illustrated  irom  Drawings  made  by  him  in  Italy  and  Ger- 
many*   Royal  8vo,  with  a  Volume  (^  Plates.    London^  1884. 

Only  b  limited  number  of  this  work  having  been  printed,  it  no  sooner 
uipeared  than  the  edition  was  exhausted ;  and,  as  we  have  reason  to  believe 
that  the  new  edition  will  contain  several  improvements,  we  defer  a  fiuther 
notice  of  the  work  till  it  appears. 


Art.  III.  A  History  and  Description  of  the  late  Houses  qfParliament, 
and  ancient  Palatial  Edifices  of  Westminster^  Sfc,  By  John  Britton 
and  Edward  W.  Brayley.  Nos.  III.  and  IV,  for  March  and  April, 
1885.     8vo,  London. 

This  accurate  and  most  interesting  work  goes  on  well.    The  letter-press 
has  already  extended  to  1 12  pages,  and  brings  down  the  history  of  West- 
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I  would  form  this  veranda  by  narrow  trellis  standards,  at 
convenient  distances,  with  a  trellis  frieze  and  movable  ribs  for 
an  open  roof.  At  the  standards  I  would  plant  different  kinds 
of  clematis  and  vines ;  the  evergreen  and  Chinese  honeysuckles, 
the  hardy  bignonias,  the  passion  flower,  wistarias,  and  climbing 
and  sweet-scented  monthly  roses,  &c. ;  bnt,'  if  I  had  a  con- 
servatory, I  would  support  it  by  standards  4  ft;  or  5  ft.  apart, 
having  a  path  4  ft.  to  6  ft.*wide  along  the  centre,  with  flower- 
stands  on  each  side,  and  the  roof  kept  as  low  as  convenient ;  for 
the  nearer  the  glass  is  to  the  plants,  the  better  they  thrive. 
Around  the  supports  I  would  place  choice  creeping  plants,  in- 
cluding those  already  named,  as  applicable  to  the  exposed 
veranchi,  as  well  as  others  requiring  more  protection.  The 
Cam&lia  jap6nica,  orange  and  lemon  trees,  the  yellow  jasmine, 
myrtles,  and  other  half  hardy  plants,  might  be  planted  in  the 
soil,  and  thus  obtained  in  great  perfection.  The  conservatonr 
may  be  heated,  at  little  expense,  by  hot  water  circulated  through 
gas-pipe  tubes  carried  along  near  the  floor. 


fif- 
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At  the  suggestion  of  the  friend  who  objected  to  the  round 
dining-table,  unless  it  were  placed  in  an  octagon-shaped  room. 


^eo      Dwetting^Roams  qfa  Houa ;—  M^  Dining-Boonu 

160 


I  bave  sent  a  sketch  for  a  room  of  that  shape.  {/Ig.  159.)  In 
this  figure,  a  is  the  doorway ;  &,  the  fireplace ;  c  Cj  book-shdves ; 
d  d^  windows ;  e^  recess  for  the  sideboard  \fy  recess  for  the  piano- 
forte ;  gy  dining-table,  6  ft.  in  diameter;  and  A,  additional  pieces, 
to  increase  its  size  to  9  ft.  in  diameter  when  requisite*  (see  pw  22S*) 
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Fig.  160. 18  a  section  on  the  line  a  b,  on  the  plan.  The  diameter 
of  the  room  is  20  ft. ;  the  height,  up  to  the  top  of  the  cornice^  is 
12  ft.,  and  the  height  up  to  the  ceiling,  IS  ft.  6  in.  From  the 
top  of  the  cornice  springs  a  cove,  which  is  shown  as  paneled. 
In  the  centre  of  the  ceiling  is  a  plaster  or  papier-mache  flower, 
3  ft.  in  diameter,  round  which  might  be  stenciled  a  Grecian 
honeysuckle  ornament.  From  the  centre  of  the  flower  is  sus- 
pended a  chandelier.  The  windows  are  folding  casements,  open- 
ing on  a  terrace  of  Portland  stqne  {J^.  159.  i  f),  with  steps  [k  k) 
down  to  the  gravel  walk.  A  veranda  is  shown  all  round  the 
bow ;  the  part  (/)  over  the  garden  chair  (m)  to  be  roofed ;  the 
other  parts,  with  ribs  only,  for  the  clematis,  honeysuckles,  roses, 
&C.,  to  be  trained  on,  which  in  summer  ^ill  afibrd  an  agreeable 
shade,  and  in  winter  may  be  tied  back,  the  ribs  and  standards 
to  this  part  of  the  veranda  being  removed  if  thought  fit 
Manor  Place,  Paddington^  April  20.  18S5. 


MZSOBIiXiANBOUS    ZVTBIiUOBMOB. 

Art.  I.    Domestic  Notices. 

ENGLAND. 

Plans  for  the  ImprovemetU  and  Architectural  Beauty  of  the  Metmpo&i  ars 
continually  being  suggested ;  but  it  most  freauently  occurs  that  they  are  seldom 
or  never  executed,  wanting  means  or  the  aid  of  government  to  adopt  and  sup- 
port them.  It  is  not  my  intention  on  this  occasion  to  make  more  than  one 
remark,  as,  if  1  were  to  write  all  that  occur  to  me,  they  would  occupy  several 
pages.  It  appears  to  me  that  many  of  the  accidents  now  so  frequently 
nappening  from  carriages  might  be  avoided,  if  something  of  an  obelisk,  orna- 
mented with  branches  at  the  top  to  support  lamps,  or  a  monument  in  com- 
memoration of  some  victory,  or  erected  to  the  memory  of  some  distinguished 
individual,  were  placed  in  the  centre  of  that  lai^  area  of  eround  at  the  bottom 
of  King  William  Street,  enclosed  with  an  iron  railing,  for  passengers  to  land 
safely  on,  when  vehicles  of  every  description  are  approaching  in  aU  directions. 
There  is  something  of  the  kind  before  the  Mansion  House,  thou^,  in  that 
case,  there  is  no  architectural  display  whatever  attempted,  it  bemg  only  a 
mere  post,  partly  enclosed.  Opposite  the  Eloihant  and  CastTe  Tavern  is 
another  place  in  which  such  an  enclosure  would  be  very  useful,  and  mi^t 
prevent  many  of  the  accidents  to  which  the  pedestrians  in  that  part  of  the 
metropolis  are  exposed.  If  a  monument  were  erected  on  the  first  site,  there 
should  be  something  in  the  style  of  its  construction  to  correspond  with  that 
of  the  bridge,  and  of  the  adjacent  buildings ;  or  some  architectural  design,  well 
adapted  for  a  site  near  the  water,  might  be  adopted,  which  would  grei^y  add 
to  the  beauty  of  the  neighbourhood.  —  A.  N,    L<mdon,  March,  1835. 

A  Mathematical  Instrument  for  Dramns^  has  lately  been  brought  to  a  high 
state  of  perfection  by  Mr.  W.  8.  Hook  of  Hampstead.  It  describes  dlipsei^ 
circles,  lines,  or  any  parts  of  them,  and  determines  their  quantities  with  great 
ease.  It  is  an  instrument  which  will  aid  the  astronomer,  the  architect,  the 
navigator,  the  engineer,  or  mechanic,  and  will  facilitate  their  enquiries  with 
the  greatest  accuracy  and  expedition.  The  price  is  from  2L  lOf.  to  3A  lOi., 
in  a  plam  frame,  with  the  degrees  marked ;  or  with  a  drawiitt-board,  &c.,  from 
S/.to4/.IOff.  This  instrument  is  exhibited  at  the  National  Gallery  of  Science, 
Adelaide  Street,  Strand. 
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QtmMlffatkwe*'^A  new  lUmrv,  for  which  there  is  a  Tery  habdfomte  sub- 
ecription  list,  is  proposed  to  be  built  for  the  University  of .  Cambridge, 
(Cambridge  ChromcU,  March  27.  1835.) 

Kent.  — '  Wooiwich.  In  eonsequence  of  the  complete  success  of  the  Steam 
Packet  C!ompany,  a  pier  is  about  to  be  erected  at  this  place,  from  the  designs 
of  Mr.  P.  Barlow,  jun*,  dni  engineer.  —  S.    Clapham,  April  1835. 

Lancathire, — Manchester.  A  new  com  exchange  is  about  to  be  erected 
here,  on  a  scale  suited  to  the  rapidly  advancing  importance  of  the  corn  trade 
in  this  manu&cturinff  district.  In  December  last  architects  were  invited  by 
advertisement  to  send  in  designs,  and  premiums  were  ofibred  for  the  first  and 
second  in  merit.  Numerous  drawings  wpe  received  by  the  committee,  reflect- 
ing a  high  degree  of  credit  upon  the  respective  artists ;  and,  after  mature  de- 
liberation, the  plans  of  Mr.  Lane  were  unanimouslv  adopted  at  a  general 
meeting  of  the  shareholders.  The  front  is  to  be  built  of  stone,  and  consists 
of  a  central  portico  of  six  columns,  from  the  example  of  the  Ionic  temple  on 
the  Ilissusy  placed  upon  ad  elevated  stylobate ;  there  are  two  entrances  at 
the  sides,  which  form  wings  in  antse.  The  elevation  has  one  peculiarity,  in 
which  it  difiers  from  most  modem  buildings,  arising  from  the  mterior  being 
endrely  lighted  from  the  roof;  there  are  thus  no  windows  to  interfere  with 
the  bold  and  classic  effect  of  the  portico.  The  works  will  be  commenced  im- 
mediately, and  it  is  expected  the  building  will  be  finished  ready  for  occupation 
by  the  first  of  January  next. 

A  new  School  for  the  Education  of  the  Deaf  and  Dumb  is  also  in  contempla- 
tion ;  it  is  intended  to  be  built  about  two  miles  out  of  the  town.  The  com- 
mittee have  already  advertised  for  plans.  —  Mancuniui,      March  17. 1835. 

Wiltiktre.  —  A  public  granary  is  about  to  be  erected  in  Salisbury,  on  what 
appears  to  us  a  plan  well  worthy  of  imitation  in  other  counties;  we  mean  as 
to  the  raising  of  the  money  by  shares,  and  the  plan  of  management.  We  have 
not  heard  whether  an  arctutect  has  been  yet  appointed.  Ouier  mariiet  towns 
which  eontemplate  such  a  granary  may  profit  by  consulting  the  SaBsbwy  Journal 
ofFebmary  20. 

Worcestenhire,  —  An  extensive  building  is  now  being  erected  in  Worcester, 
containing  a  shire  hall  and  courts  of  law,  with  the  proper  offices  attached 
diereto,  clerk  of  the  peace's  offices,  and  rooms  for  depositing  the  county 
records,  &c.,  together  with  a  lar^  house  for  the  judges  and  magistrates,  firom 
the  designs  and  under  the  superintendence  of  Mr.  Day,  the  county  surveyor. 
—  Z.    Apnl  20.  IBS5. 

Our  correspondent  and  extensive  contributor  to  our  Eneydopadia  o/Ar^ 
tMtechare,  Mr.  Varden,  a  talented  younc  artist  and  architect,  and  a  most  re- 
spectable and  excellent  man,  has  recen^  purchased  the  business  of  a  redring 
architect  in  Worcester,  and  established  himself  there.  In  addition  to  his 
architectural  knowledge  and  taste,  Mr.  Varden  possesses  very  considerable 
skill  in  the  art  of  laying  out  grounds,  and  it  would  be  greatly  for  the  benefit 
of  the  country  gentiemen  of  Worcestershire,  and  the  adjoining  counties,  if 
they  were  to  consult  him  on  this  subject  as  well  as  on  architecture.  A  gar- 
dener mav  have  the  first  rate  merits  as  a  cultivator,  and  be  able  to  lay  out 
walks  and  roads  remarkably  well,  and  yet  know  nothing  of  what  it  is  to  look 
on  nature  with  the  eye  of  an  artist.  We  have  alwavs  said  that  one  test 
for  the  fitness  of  an  architect  for  designmg  buildings  for  the  country  should 
be  his  knowledge  of  landscape-drawing.  Now  Mr.  Varden,  besides  bang  a 
beautiful  architectural  draughtsman^  excels  in  drawing  landscape,  and  so  much 
so  in  drawing  trees,  that  many  of  those  engraved  for  our  Arboretum  Britannia 
cum  are  from  drawings  by  BAr.  Varden,  made  from  nature  in  the  Horticul- 
tural Society's  €hirden  last  autumn.  We  are  most  anxious  to  introduce 
Mr.  Varden  to  all  our  friends  and  correspondents  for  thirty  miles  round 
Worcester;  even  to  architects  and  landscape-gardeners;  for  Mr.  Varden  is 
much  too  independent  in  his  curcumstancies,  and  too  honourable-minded  in 
his  conduct,  ever  voluntarily  to  interfere  with  the  connections  or  interests  of 
any  individuial  whatever.  —  Cond. 
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SCOTLAND. 

A  Phiiotophical  Society  is  about  to  be  instituted  at  Edinbureb,  the  subflcrip- 
tions  to  which  are  intended  to  be  so  moderate  as  that  the  worKins  classes  niMr 
belong  to  it.  A  scientific  libraij  is  to  be  formed,  the  subscription  to  which 
will  be  only  5s.  a  quarter.  The  founder,  or  chief  instigator,  of  this  institution 
is  Dr.  D.  B.  Reid,  a  distinguished  lecturer  on  chemistry.  One  of  the  section^ 
of  the  Society  is  to  be  devoted  taenffineerinff  and  ardiitecture.  Such  institu- 
tions  will,  sooner  or  later,  be  established  in  Jl  our  principal  towns. 

Forfan^e,^ —  A  Stone^Pianing  Machine  has  recently  been  invented  by  Mr* 
Hunter  of  Leys  Mill,  Arbroath,  which  promises  greatly  to  reduce  the  expense 
of  dressing  stones,  and  especially  flag  stones.  The  work  is  performed  with 
extraordinary  rapidity  and  accuracy,  and  at  so  little  cost  of  labour,  that  the 
wear  of  one  h^ipenny  worth  of  steel  will  polish  a  hundred  superficial  feet. 
During  the  summer  of  1834  four  Of  these  machines  were  at  work  in  the  Ar* 
broath  quarries,  and  there  planed  upwards  of  100,000  feet  of  pavement.  There 
are  now  ^e  machines  at  work  in  the  quarry,  wroneht  by  a  steam-engine  of 
mx-horse  power,  which  has  also  to  work  two  inclined  planes,  one  of  which  is 
for  dn^ng  up  the  stones  ftom  the  quarry  to  the  machine.  W.  F.  L.  Car^ 
nc^e^  ^q.,  who  has  sent  us  various  details  respectin^^  the  work  performed  by 
thu  machme,  promises  some  explanation  of  the  prmciple  on  which  the  inven- 
tion rests  its  claim  to  novelty  at  a  future  period,  which  we  shall  be  glad  to 
receive.  In  the  mean  time  we  refer  our  readers,  for  further  details,  to  the 
Mechanic's  Magazine  for  May  3.,  vol.  xxiiL  p.  73.  The  Arbroath  pavement 
is  remariLable  for  its  property  of  not  being  readily  permeable  by  moisture,  and 
it  is,  therefore,  particularly  well  adapted  for  flooring  kitchens  built  on  damp 
soils,  for  curing  damp  walls,  for  paving  the  paths  or  hot-houses,  and  even  for 
forming  garden  walks.    (See  Gard.  MaglfyoLxh  p.  291.) 


Art.  U.     Retrospective  Criticism, 

Competition  Plans, — There  are  some  observations  from  a  correspondent,  in 
p.  143.,  on  the  subject  of  competition  plans,  not  quite  consonant  to  my  views. 
I  am  well  aware  of  the  difference  between  the  **  constructive  architect  and 
the  mere  architectural  draughtsman,''  and  that  many  of  the  latter  class  may 
be  expected  to  be  in  the  lists  of  competitors,  and  that,  on  most  occasions, 
their  drawings  are  such  as  not  to  be  distinguished  by  ordinarv  persons.  From 
this,  however,  I  do  not  draw  conclusions  unfavourable  to  the  use  of  private 
marks,  which  I  still  think  the  best  means  of  insuring  an  impartial  decision ; 
but  I  rather  consider  it  a  stronger  reason  than  before  occurred  to  me  for  sub- 
mitting such  plans  to  one  or  two  competent  professional  judges,  unconnected, 
as  far  as  could  be  ascertained,  with  any  of  the  parties.  These  might  be  in- 
structed (without  regard  to  pictorial  display,  any  farther  than  is  necessary  to 
exhibit  the  designs  in  a  true  and  natural  light)  to  separate  those  which  do  not 
evince  sufficient  practical  knowledge,  as  far  as  can  be  determined  from  draw- 
ings which  are  never  meant  to  enter  into  the  particulars  of  construction, 
leaving  the  rest  to  the  decision  of  the  committee,  of  which  the  professional 
judges  might  be  members.  There  are,  no  doubt,  difficulties  attending  this 
meSiod;  but  I  cannot,  on  that  account,  think  it  advisable  to  have  recourse  tp 
unlimited  competition  with  open  signatures,  because  I  think,  in  such  cases^ 
there  would  be  but  few  *' well-kn^mn  names;"  and  they,  whether  few  or 
many,  would  be  rel^ng,  and,  perhaps,  with  reason,  on  the  influeoce  of  those 
names,  to  the  exclusion  of,  perhaps,  many  a  deserving  and  talented  competitor, 
whose  only  iault  would  be  not  bneing  **  well  known.*'  It  would  be,  certunly^ 
fidrer,  at  once  to  select  approved  persons,  and  give  them  alone  the  choice  qf 
competing ;  which,  however,  it  is  probable  but  few,  if  any,  established  archi- 
tects would  accept,  unless  they  knew  that  they  ha4sufficient  interest  at  court 
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to  insure  success,  it  being  generaUy  understood  that  the  merits  of  the  phuii 
alone,  when  ehher  names,  or  dues  to  names,  appear,  are  not  a  sufficient 
guarantee  for  that  purpose. 

.  Competitions,  then,  are,  at  best,  a  spedes  of  lottery,  not  to  be  generally 
commended;  and,  I  think,  all  parties  would  be  better  served,  if  a  certain  num* 


ber  of  arc^it^t^r^gularly  biedi  travelled,  a%d  ^Hfeco«fiendyi|iiomnp|uyed 
to  fumslf  plAna^under  aaign,  to  be  pdd  fiir  on  nscsle  |u-0pdrtioiiate  ia  tMr 
merits,  to  be  decided  by  competent  judges;  or  even  if  one  or  two  only  were 
en^oed,  with  instructionB  to  make  such  personal  observations  on  some  similar 
builmngp,  in  any  part  of  the  country,  as  might  be  deemed  useful,  if  required. 
I  thmk  that  none  need  doubt  the  baiefit  cf  such  a  course;  or  that  any  youqg 
architect,  if  it  were  pursued,  would  be  without  an  opportunity  of  exhibiting 
his  title  to  notice  much  more  effectuall  v  than  bv  the  present  mode  of  comp^ 
tition.  Be  it  as  it  may,  however,  I  think  it  will  be  found  that  few,  if  any,  men 
of  any  eminence  mtlftfkt]ife*bai0Mrb«0ame  coupttltdri/cM^^  they 

haye  some  interest;  in  which  case,  of  course,  it  could  no  longer  be  a  &ir  com- 
petitioui  aJthmigh>  ve^  probably,  inmangr  cases  this  frvomd  pc^rsomnight 
aljll  be  the  most  deserving  of  success.  As  there  is  no  bar  whatever  to  any 
one  fimcying  himsdf  qualified  to  furnish  designs,  it  follows  that  the  majority 
men  in  may  be  those  of  a  dasa  not  n^gularly  educated  for  the  pcoftssloyi* 
TUs  leads  me  to  remark  the  injury  that  the  sdence  of  ardutectp^  must 
recdve  from  a  want  of  some  ^rotectmg  examination  and  qualification,  as  m 
the  li^  and  medical  professionB,  in  order  to  prevent  so  many  monstrosities 
and  inconghiities  as  are  coostantiy  intruding  thflmadwa  under  the  fiaaterhig 
c^  of  some  nractical  architect  (as  the  carpenter,  mason,  or  builder^  ia  soper 
times  termed),  permitted  by  the  lamentable  indifierence,  or  want  of  taste*  of 
the  proprietor,  if  the  builder  does  not  combine  both  titles.  I  coodude  by 
wpx^  to  siidi,  ^  N9  iuUt  ukra  crdjfUtnuJ' ^  Arckiieeiui.    April  11.  I88A.  ' 


Art.  III.    Qpieries  and  Anstoers. 

The  fhr-proof  BuUdhigt  (f  le  ComU  d^Etpie.  —  In  a  review  in  the  Gen^ 
UewmCi  Magame  for  1756,  of  a  w<Nrk  on  fire-proof  buildiqgs,  written  by  the 
Comte  d'Espie,  is  the  fbllowmg  paragraph : — «  llr.  Beckfbrd  [of  (bnthill]  is 
r^builcfing  his  house  that  was  latdy  destroyed  by  fire,  in  this  manner,  under 
the  inspection  of  French  workmen,  sent  to  him  by  the  count  at  his  request" 
Does  any  part  of  tlus  house  of  Mr.  Beckford's  still  remain  ?  and,  if  so,  are  the 
ardies  perfectly  secure  f-^A.L,    Bayiwaier,  February  24.  1835. 

li  noi  the  patmt  Stove  Orate^  adoerHted  by  Mean.  Ma/^le6eck  ami  Lowe 
o/Birmmg^amt  as  curing  smoky  chimneys,  and  not  requhing  a  fender,  the 
same  thing  as  Sylvester's  curfew  stove,  figured  in  your  Em^*  ^CoU^Arckf 
^J,  S.    London^  May  5.  1835. 


Art.  IV.    Obituary. 

DuBAND. — On  the  1st  of  January  1835,  this  architect  died,  at  Thiais,  i 
Choisy  le  Boi.  He  was  formerly  professor  of  architecture  at  L'Ecole  Poly* 
technique ;  and  he  may  be  said  to  have  performed  a  signal  service  for  students 
all  nf^ee  Europe  by  his  Lefone  ^ArtMtet^we^  and  his  exceedingly  useful  sy- 
noptical work,  entitled  ReeueU  et  FanMe  dee  Ed^cee  de  totd  Genre^  Amekm 
ei  Modemet,  Greatly  were  it  to  be  wished  that  some  one  would  produce  a 
supplementary  voliune  or  volumes  to  the  last-mentioned  publication,  emhcao* 
ing  a  sioular  paralld  of  buildings  of  the  middle  i^,  drawn  to  the  same  scale; 
and,  also,  of  the  prindpal  modem  buildings  not  mduded  in  Durand's  work. — 
W.H.L. 
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ORIOINAX.  COBOSUNICATIONS. 

Art.  I.     Some  Observations  on  the  Principle  of  Utility f  as  governing 
the  Application  of  Columns.    By  £.  I'rotman,  Esq. 

So  far  is  the  science  of  architecture  from  being  immutable  and 
uninfluenced  by  the  lapse  of  years  or  the  fasnions  of  the  day, 
that  we  find  it  receiving,  from  time  to  time,  new  modifications, 
and  yielding  to  new  impulses  of  the  prevailing  taste.  Not  only 
do  we  observe  the  antique  style  of  one  period  falling  from  ma- 
turity to  corruption,  as  the  seed  from  which  spring  fresh  systems 
of  high  and  widely  spreading  beauty ;  but  we  see  abo,  in  the 
cultivation  of  each  style,  almost  every  succeeding  generation 
adopting  some  novelties  of  treatment,  and  rejecting,  to  a  greater 
or  less  extent,  the  established  rules  of  its  predecessors.  That 
such  changes  of  opinion  and  practice  should  be  frequent  in  the 
progress  of  those  sciences  which  are  affected  by  every  newly 
discovered  fact  in  mechanics  or  natural  philosophy,  we  stand 
prepared  to  expect;  being,  in  the  pursuit  of  these  subjects,  re- 
stricted by  the  dicta  of  antiquity  only  so  far  as  those  dicta  are 
identified  with  testimonies  of  our  own  experience.  It  is  not, 
however,  equally  obvious,  at  the  first  glance,  how  architecture 
should  afford  opportunity  for  variations,  not  only  so  numerous 
in  points  of  detail,  but  so  important  in  principle,  accustomed  as 
we  are  to  hear  on  all  hands  the  appeal  to  the  standards  of  an- 
tiquity as  decisive  upon  excellence,  and  to  have  the  consider- 
ation of  precedent  urged  upon  us  at  every  turning,  as  if  the 
whole  system  had  been  finally  fixed  and  consolidated  by  the 
labours  of  our  long-departed  predecessors  in  art.  Yet  the  ad- 
mirer of  Palladian  specimens,  and  the  imitator  of  Athenian, 
differing  so  widely  as  they  do,  plead  equally  the  sanction  of  old 
authority;  while  the  critic  who  would  decide  between  them, 
actuated  by  the  same  respect  for  antiquity,  probably  cannot 
agree  with  either.  These  differences,  however,  cease  to  afford 
matter  of  surprise,  when  we  observe  the  limitations  that  confine 
the  view  of  each.  The  follower  of  Palladto,  in  his  admiration 
of  the  picturesque,  embraces  a  system  wbidi  stops  short  of  the 
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eorrectnesB  dmtable  from  a  reference  to  the  Ghrecian  origiiMils  of 
damic  architecture  ;  while  the  exclusive  admirer  of  those  Oro- 
cian  eKamples  is  too  often  chai^eable  with  the  much  greater 
laxAi  of  assuming  the  applicability  of  the  characteristics  of  the 
Athenian  tefnfXe:  alike  to  aH  modern  parpo^es  and  locaiiliBs* 
To  meet  th^  deficiencies  of  both,  therefore,  it  is  obviously  neces- 
sary to  unite  a  comprehensive  regard  for  the  beauties  of  ancient 
art  with  an  accurate  discrimination  as  to  their  fitness  to  modem 
requiremeiits ;  to  consider  the  modes  of  decoration  in  constant 
connexion  with  the  principles  of  utiiity.  To  do  this,  howeveiv 
constitutes,  frequently,  one  of  the  greatest  difficulties  to  the 
thinking  mind.  The  point  at  which  the  r4iU  of  utility  ceaaes  to 
apply,  and  the  office  of  pure  decoration  begins^  is  by  no  nieans 
easily  definjarble ;  there  being,  indeed,  for  our  aiclmission  a  kirtd 
of  intermediate  principle,  that  of  utility  of  decoration,  if  we  may 
so  call  it;  or  tlie  ^pndiiciveaess  to  the  unity  of  decoratiw  ^ 
such  members  as  may  be  constructively  s^perfluoi^.  The  v^ry 
€;ii*cunistance  that  architecture  is  a  d^porative  sioience  maoii^ly 
requires  a  concession  to  this  middle  principle ;  &x  it  is  evi^^t  t^s^ 
a  strict  application  of  utilitari^  maa^ims  to  t^tat  sciep^  wpuUai 
once  divest  it  of  tiX  pretfi^nsions  to  ornamjental  effe^  It>  tbese- 
fore,  becomes  a  matter  of  very  great  importance  foir  us  to  aso^^ 
tain  how  far  the  tUilitarian  principle  is  eipiititl^d  to  ^i^licit 
observance,  before  we  may  proceed  to  act  vppn  the  sumestions 
of  decorative  fitness,  much  less  upon  tlips.e  o^okmamenw  fisncj^ 
This  enquiry  is,  indeed,  wortity  of  fiupb  greaiter  atteotioB  than 
our  present  limits  ^ill  allow  u$  to  l>^tow  upon  it)  lyings  as  it 
doe«9  at  the  foundati.<N)  of  all  significaocy  in  compositipj:!.  It  is 
one  also  for  which  the  greatly  ext^pded  ajf^tiquariaQ  i;esiearche5 
of  later  years  fitly  prepare  the  way,  by  allowing  us  to  trace  bacl^ 
the  advances  of  arphiiectural  science  to  its  oijpst  remote  d^velpp- 
meot;  and  to  observe,  from  a  commaojdifig  point  of  vi^^  th^ 
various  modifications  which  it  has  ondergpo^  in  oU^ifeuce  U> 
the  requii^ments  of  dii^nat^  of  national  character,  an4  pf  social 
haJ^its.  Indeed^  the  circuiQStances  which  thus  rei;Kler  us  ooa- 
Tersant  with  all  tb^  varied  architecu^ral  fornix  of  aptiquitgr  tJ^ 
m^Dre  imperatively  require  this  inve^tigatiop^  sfi^ce  th^  wiU 
only  bSotA  \he  grea^r  inducepient  tp  a  blind  and  dcfpra^ffg 
imitation  of  those  ancient  remains,  unless  we  accysftytp  oiirselves 
to  submit  our  impressions  to  a  process  oC  rea^nkig.  wiio^e 
ultimate  appeal  must  be  to  the  principle  of  utility. 

In  proceeding  to  examine  some  of  the  bearings  of  this  piJa* 
ciple,  we  consider  it  ouite  unnecessary  to  enlaj^  upon  its  gep^al 
reference,  as  suggestmg  a  corcesjpoDdence  between  the  dyaracter 
and  the  destination  of  a  building;  wbethfsr  palace  or  pri^n^o, 
temple  or  warehouse:  this  expression  of  fitness  is  manjfeatly  in- 
separable from  an  observance  of  dm  Qiwiiii#  of  utility.    J^  is.  to 


thejtft0ti<i>f  tbesB  niasoiBis  upon  the  app}icatioi>  a£  ithe  d^toiL  flif 
ooitfpoHitiion^thHt'We  noW'Ooafioeoiir  alftentioni  and.  tJim'.mo^ 
eapeoiiiUy  ii«  aftctidg/the  eteployment  of  that  loost  .unppvtaiit 
fiaatfepe-  of  classical  deeotation^  the  coluipn*  Tbi$.  siib)^c|.  is  evJh 
dflody.^iteixlistkiet  from  that  which  engaged  our  iiQtijM  OD/^ 
firmer  occasida,  cvdieD  wei  endeavoured  to  ahow  hojw.fiMr  the 
alanwotary  fonxis^of  arohitectiiFe  owed  tbeir  origftatQithel  pi;ii>* 
.ciplftuof  abBclafte  'fitness;  -  Qtur.'buaiiiefia  is=  now  .wit^  :tb^  «;pr 
jiieaUun  <«>fiidiB  cfidomo  and.  eatablature^^  aod  .ntok  with  the 
aireuaiataDfleisi  of  tlieir  origin^  exeept  so  &r  as'ithe  latter. .aiiay 
fiirnish  deduotioos  tending  to  establiehoiur/^ositfoiii  with  rasped 
IjO'thft-iiimieiv  •  ■■'!  •  .•  j  ■  .  • 

<•  Wemmark)  then»  thai  the  pfimaryi and  modtobvioiis.oiBa«!Qf 
the  coluniB  is  tiie'Siipjmrt.of  a  JkK>iJ90i^l  superati^ucture  for  4ie 
puqMfles  of  sheUor*.  Heoa^  itS/Use  in  jb^e  portico  and  lOXternaL 
perist^e  ofrthe  Greek  teiDplo,  and*  fpe^ueintly  atao  isx  k^r  iatarioiu 
N«ae^  tber^ore,  will  dispute  tbetsigpificfMabcy  and  ^eooreitiye 
fitRctoiof  tbecokimn  where  thus  appUed^*  in  itsfir^  sipq^Uoity, 
to  porticoesf  .oolonnades,  or  kiteuiorsy  as  character istio  of  utility 
and  nacesBary  soppdrt.  la  this  simplicity  of  use  w^  pr^exiHse 
the  employinent  of  unbiroken  antablaliures  and. regular  kHerr 
oolumnialionsA  ^But  are  we  to  be  restricted  to  this/  Is  there 
Bo<  signifieaucy  ov  •  propriety  in  the  use  of  the  ookiom  uader 
«ainbiiiations  less  primitive  and  rules  lessseyei*e?  lu  the  iur 
tjeraal  introduotbn  of  arches  and  vaulting  inst^  <^  t^  horir 
acfliital;  superstructure  fi>r  sbeltery  are  the  cohioin^nd  eutabLature 
to  be: necessarily  discarded?  Certainly  Ucit)  unless  we  would 
aacJrifice  ahaoet  all  the  beauties  of  Roin«uand  Italian  composir 
tiODto  that  ilhtfupported  hypothesis,  popularly  adopted  from 
Vitruvius^  which  makes  the  column  and  entablature  to  be  m^re 
Yepresentalions  in  stone  of  the  props  and  roof  of  the  primitive 
wooden  hat.  For,  unimportant  as  the  question  of  the  origin  of 
tliese  members  may  at  first  sight  appear  to  be,  it  is  well  woi*thy 
of  our  careful  notiee  tbai^  the  admission  of  this  hypothesis •  of 
Vitruvius  is  fatal  to  the  consistency  of  expression,  in  detail]  of 
almost  ev«ry  ancient  or  modern  work  of  importance.  IJven  the 
ohaste  structures  of  Athens  will  not  be  found  fauldq9S  oq  this 
anpposition;  for  the  scheme  of  timber  consti^uction  can  never 
justify  the  conjunctive  use  of  a  complete  internal  and  external 
entablature,  as  in  the  case  of  the  peristyle  and  cell  of  the  Par- 
thenon, and  nmny  other  edifices.  On  such  a  supposition  our 
imagkiatioin  must  be  constantly  haunted  with  the  idea  of  the 
sepetHien  of  roojfis  on  the  inside  of  buUdiugs,  and  even  about 
their  doors  and  windows.  But  reject  this  notion,  and  consider 
the  entablature  under  its  most  obvious  charactei*,  and  that  which 
we  have  fcdrmerly  endeavoui*ed  to  illustrate  and  establish,  not  as 
jsepresenting  a  wooden  roo^  but  as  being  and  representing 
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g^if^?]M}b<JT¥ik^)  foe  UMbt  cif)«helt»r>K*itiBddbu9itirh0l6»diflkuIi^ 

j|;if£,^ncy)j4l^,>  g^9a$[^fi^  jn jnanytitistdtraes^iiro^Of^sad  imnikit 
l^lac^PJ^  m)9a|>pHaat^at»ad'egnfiiak>v1^m<we  sbaHibavew^siidi 

^iH^lp^^n^rdp^fi-ii^trnsc^firily^  if(MdoD(a  i)urmmiilin||;)A]iBhioar 

Y^vjif^  ^iif#ring^')-ir3ilfltsupp»^^'  (furtiber^rarriiafileiwfaftf  doUihd' 

pimeii:Q<i^<;o^h$S>4iii4>'Jn«taiid^i  ti^        .iaC'icobtJiit»intjte» 

ffiu^^t]^ j^i!;ifiui9dj«wnd« the!  AKCnontitks^  >dtist}i Aridi'wcat,  ,widb  a 
^flgyi^r/^i^^^re* .  Wie  llieHoite  M^ki)  ^li^  uerassitjDof^inii^ 
P^y^g'^Vfec,f|ac]i.aQli»inn  b  squampiecj^  df  wolntcd  totaU|itBiis^ 

hf^mU\ji\^m  of  wl^Hi^b;  iwd  find'  ooin^tfint  eN^nopleii  k^  tiMnctuM^ifs 
pJT  Sir,fPf*>Vr0n^  iApdv  wtoequeo^  t^n^iU^m^  JhS»  IpirttcHbv 
f^^^^gffi^eoll  ;i^>  by-  iefa^jrri$>^r^4Qn%,*  pimnoanwlf  toubela:  gicdt 
^b«^; , lH|t  wi,(h>s3i0b  "»n'fQpiniPV>  Wi9  are  aqKs  pr«|t»areili  to  (Ooiii<^ 
ci4?»^ ,  i  |F|(^<  ibeilA-uUl:  il^ ,  tbat  ibf) '  intrdduptmn  iif  ihe.  drab'  and 
i(^iV  !in;d»je»  aod<  ^Imiteir  iid$iaQQe»,  ^entively ^ta  aside(ibi».i*i^ 
pQrt#i^  pf  tb^  ei>laUat|4r<^,  a6  tba  >l9«intodr  pfnauppdrtyjaiiper^ 
f^dtai;(i|  jn /^f|iqiecH>y  M.  aU4argeiniQnwJjuim 
to  It  only  those  tsm^U^r:  JA4<0ih?^s</^hicb  ^^1^  milbiiifitkbe 
iji^a%r.ad|9iued4mitfi|<.  Ontbo/Otbdr  4MUidtitQ:avoid<«ii4li  a 
d^JSPQ^Ul^^AiKie.  o£'tU^  eo^laAur^'^wlien  av}oh«swai>e>ef|ifibjea 
^^X,  (^9ki#psi . tbQ  onlynUetnatii^ 'WOidd  bertto  omit^itAko-i 
gvilb^)iand  tQ  let  tbQ  ariQbes  ^priilff  ifniiiediateiyi  ^<)ni!  /ikd 
flipjjl^f  TO'fihisBi  bowev^,  tj^r^'  is  tb<^  ^ieat:eat||^'ouiiid:6f.ob9 
^(i^lfi  iiMismuch,^  tbe  inaeparabla<XH)nexi<)ti(  oCi  tb;^  cobaoto 
)vitbiU  ^ntablatui^'is  a  point  ofltiiMlQiaiental.  ifispc^taiiQ^.t 
preservaiMon  of-  tbe  ideoiity  of  €la39ica)  «rpbit6aMi)l»i  tVL-  negieat 
wbicb  is:  to  waml^r  at^once  inta  ibosd ma^s^  tbait  Iterminate  ia 
the  Moc^rish  .pr  in  tbe  Niorman  stylq^:.  nQti4o>  notiieeiuiethec  (the 
^ked  iand  yDBC^ti^iactory  appearance  of  a-Q^lMmofi^O*  erf)p]t»j9^ 
aacontrast^I  with,  the  sama  t»«mber  ander  every, Qtbc»rnapf>ii8a« 
tioB,  in  colonnades  and  porticoes;  nor  y^t  to  insUt^oaitbeftcCy 
tbatooeof  the  Roman  orden,  the JOorici  iseaseoiial^  incooA^^ 
plate  without  its  entablature}. the  triglyph  of  .wbicbid<me' gives] i^ 
ctoiownation  to  tbe  col^nm*    In .  aftying  thus  jenncb)  <we>  wi^b  to* 


"flhoirrdlitfltho  i  wi^HMJticm'of)  Ae'iifV&riaHte  iltwp&ei^vftef^6t  '<?em*- 

AtttiigpwcasidnU^  Oi  intertial*  arrdngeriiem/iii^ 'iMhl<5b>  th«  Afc^i^kk 
tbc  siili8titut&(&rrtlve^ntiAkture>l]tt«P  >liirge4Yftkr«6ltfiTm6tt{bil4 

•ionlsj  )tlKveMe/  >  ik  wMch  tbe)  '^pv^siotii  i  irf  MiDiji'  ^i'eMt^^'^ii 
inidAttd  Bnbrbtiiutre^agi  sttbt^rvieMtt'tO'^thli^lar^^^  d^M^fii 

tftts^^ciseaj^heiobjitttbfor  iv^hidv  a/icc^ikiudii]^  6«bl>ItttW^'4Wnild 

Idbtis^  )ofr>for^  a»iche>Jkisll(it]d0ib«fotie>«uppoi^dji.  ^  W  i^'  6f 
eoiuBinsi  ittldo  deltacbeiBti  entablahn^i  r  cc^nnected 

tbdieDtaUMorei  tM^6vi;iiisty'ld>Jhs2<reeeivn^  the  g^n^dl'V^lt^' si^ 
nstaniitqdrin 4he  oleDei«t0rte»Dr ^sckite  ^^f  our  dhu^dh^l  ^A  gMrttA 
oeUbig,  .hnteddiiofl  th&^r«b6si  «md  »VAii)ti> wbiild'  b^  #AM)n^  M 

(rfiaigbbtlrBl  igdnrotniding  eomioc}/^  'Of(  oowsei>tbe'4i^h^  fcni 
•rbnhjascf  thuk  t)l«Mv^itt>the  «<bdiiisk>n&(  tiifloagetti^tit  bP  at'ehe^ 
apfilk8lpri«litfif!ttliyt«^ttbe'(ioiripMkibri  of  intJdt'idfsVit  ^nnbt^  iti 
caciteniatfcf^esi^  b&<^iktx^nt)ed  m  lh0  sahctioti  bf  ^ttch^4n  ilbtide  iti 

ef  <fln  tttrdiv itri|«rt  Cbet-« <itt  !i(f  iUperilM*  (50rnio^ db^Veitcy  cb9n^M 
the  whole,  aA  dxeffiptifMdihtba 'flatty  of  th6'Mdtiii<^-^ot^ii^  j 

|«biatiire^  iir<M»6bi>iasthiiyoe^  a^ilhOs^'Of  VeiK^idii  wMd6tn^^M9b 
eoaimotiiiii  thfededign^oftfaePii)lirfiKanfm^h«>c^l.  ;  >'         '^ 

i  Urangaofar  ndtteed  ffaid  fwofbld^etnpldyfihfent^i^oltimtid  fo)^ 
ihe<piirpose9<of^8b0ll3ifer^  o<fi  the'dne  hamd,  l!^'thtesiippoH<!)f'6crh^ 
tiMiiouB  ehtablatUretJ  aM  hiDrteotitd)  cfot^eritigs^  ^hd,  ^nliliefoth^ 
band,  by  tbe  miippoit  of  archer  and  valultmg^y  tb 'vhi^hUbii 
edtablalwre- (h^  becomes  subordinate r ^t '  it$  "for  'a  mbfhi^tit 
dbaerve  sotn^  inferior  est^atnpk^  of  ^iK;h*  cotrtbhieltiona  fbf'tb^ 
aatne'dstensibtei  object:  A^  one  of  these/we  ^dmetitties'secf  k 
ftoflso^  or' cotorniadc^mftde  use  of,  not  to  protect  atidde^ignatd 
an  eiurtince^'bftt  us  a  ntode  of  decoration  to  Windows :"- bow  fai', 
itmay^beiasbedy  oiythe  nrincipje'of  tttllityj  i$  this-jusHfiable? 
Wef  reply^  tikfttv<vMhen  sacn  an ikppend^e bas  £tafflci<elitprojectib« 
and  latmngement  to  render  it  really  available' as  a  pitted  fo^ 
walking  in  shelter,  it  is  tindoubtedly  appropriate,  having  the 
naea  of  0  v^anda^  combined  ivith  an  architectaral  character 
which  that  d&fie  of  elrectioDS  can  never  possess.  When,  how* 
e^iter^  ks^'prq}eeli<m  is  losnfficient  for  tiib  otje^t,  thecokmitii 
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being  pUced,  perhaps,  «  doseds  pMaibl«to  <he  imtl'ib^whteli 
the  openings  dccar,  the  bnt^priAdpie  ofotifity  u^Api^liibh'il' 
can  be  admitted,  is  thdt  t>f  affi>rding  proieet»6n^  to  «ke  window^  ' 
in  the  same  manner  (though  to  a  greater 'extertt>  as  afift>  onlitiayy 
witidbw  dressing  is  ptofessedly  ms^  to  do.  It  «$  only  u^n  the' 
same  supposition,  indeed,  that  vte  can  nsco^ise  My  prartksal 
fitness  In  the  use  of  engaged  ^mi  andthree^uartef'^doiwiMbs^ 
For  It  mast  be  allowed  that  theehiployment  ofitbe^x^oltfrnniti 
this  attached  mode  is  greatly  defhctive' in  point  oF  isigniftcanqy^ 
countenanced  as  it  is,  nevertheless,  not  only  by  ti^'  fmqoeiiD 

1>ractice  of  all  the  ^eatest  rnodem  architeets,  butby  exani^es 
rbth  the  pnrest  periods  of  antiquity,  as  we))  Oi^eek  as  Romaiw 

The  application  (kf  cohimns  to  windows,  and  the  fnequenttne 
by  modern  masters  of  engaged  columns,  are  matters-  that  often 
stand  associated  with  another  circumstance  of  pradfce'  whieh 
demands  our  nbdce;  viz.,  the  employment  of  orders  -uphn 
orders.  Nor  is  this  practice  to-be  met  with  thfat  sweeping,  corh 
demnation  in  which  some  critics  deKgbt,  since  there  krerrnkky 
considerations  that  render  it  occasionally  jiistlfiabiei  *  It  itf  trocy 
indeed,  that  two  orders,  of  which  one  is  plained  upon- (he  ocheiv 
are  not  in  the  abstract  equally  intposing  with  ofle^  order  lof  liieia 
united  heights;  and  that  such  an  application  as  thefurmer 
oon^tStutds  a  departure  fiom  the  example  of  the  best  (thclagh 
hot  of  dll)  Greek  remakis.  But  neither  of  thesd  cipcaiwstiinees 
is  a  suflicient  objection,  rinc^;  in  the  first  place,  die  eoluom  is 
not  in  composition  to  be  considered  alone,  km  in  eonneatioA 
with  accompany mg  features,  especially  in  reference  totheapet^ 
tures;  and,  in  the  second'  place^  those  sfpertures  are  with  na 
subjects  of  much  more  importance,  and  des^ving  of 'miore  aon^' 
cession,  than  they  were  in  the  climate  and  temple  archileotHre  of 
Greece.  If,  then,  in  the  decoration  of  a  facade  cf  severai  stories^ 
we  would  preserve  to  the  windows  that  prominence  of  character 
which  the  compression  of  utility  imperatively  demands,  we  mast 
Kmit  in  proportion  the  size  of  the  columns  with  which  they  ana 
associated,  never  allowing  the  height  ofthe  latter  to  inchideflardre 
than  two  ders  of  ordinary  apertures,  or  onetier  of  such  apertoraa 
as  maybe  large  enough  to  require  a  wide  intercolumniationw  if 
this  limitation  be  exceeded,  the  window  not  only  losea  its^  proper 
character,  but  is  deprived  of  its  internal  efficiency,  onaoaoiiot 
of  the  extreme  width  of  the  intermediate  piers  requinkd  by 
larger  columns.  This  restriction,  then,  in  tli€  height  of  an 
order  so  employed,  will  render  it  advisable,  for  the  decorataoii 
of  the  supposed  remaining  stories,  to  introduce  sometimes  a 
basement,  sometimes  a  second  order,  and  sometimes  both  toge- 
ther, as  in  the  Banqueting  House  at  Whitehall^  and  the  eKteriotf 
of  St.  Paul's.  Nor  are  the  character  and  office  lof  the  column  and 
entablature,  if  rightly  considered,  at  variance  with  such  an  appli^ 
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c^hK):  tfit  Ihi  VHriiyidi  bypotheiis  of  their  origin,  this  practice 
Wbitl6i  iHdeed,  ihvdlvi  the  absurdity  of  repreisentii:^  as  many  roofs 
ijs  tOte^  dre  eotabldtiii'es,  or  eyfen  cornices,  in  the  height  of  a  front; 
but;  tijitA  the  siippo^itiori,  which  we  have  before  aavpfcated,  that 
£he  fetiiaWilttil-e  expresses  sifaiply  a  platform  of  stone,  tKere  is 
dbc^rfaed  a  in^nifest  sigriificanty,  ra^hei-  than  an  abuse,  in  tKtis 
frmftibg  thfe  dii^ision  w  Tories  bjr  the  use  oi  silcce$sive  orders. 
Of  cmir^ti,  ivfe  A6  not  plead  for  any  sUth  fantastic  display  aSjthat , 
of  pftin^  th€l  five  orders  bne  nfion  another ;  we  wi^h  merely  to 
^bciw,  in  ojjpbsitldN  \6  th6  hypercriticistti  of  pseudd-(jrecmris, 
fh^  th^  {ifattice  under  notice^  so  frequentljr  r^sorteil  to  by  the 
ibllo^fer^.of  the  Itdli^n  school,  is  capable  of  jristificatlbri  |  aiid, 
further,  that  thc^  masters  acted  H  the  trtie  $p!rit  bf  art  in  thus 
modi^ing  mid  applying  the  systems  df  antiquity  to  their  own 
aliered  i^ant$  ana  circa  distances; 

Bdt^  besides  the  tariddd  femplbj^menl  of  the  coluniti  in  such 
case^  a^  those  already  adi^eft^d  to,  where  the  obtaining  of  shelter 
Id  tUe  professed  object,  we  harte  td  enumerate  some  other  pur- 
poises  for  ivhich  it  mriy  be  used.  Of  such  purposes,  probably, 
the  iiext  in  itoportancfe  is  that  of  the  definition  of  boinxlafy. 
Tbtis,  wherever  a  scf'efen  or  fence  wall  admits  of  perforation,  we 
itiay  cdfisid^t  a  coliininar  screert  capable  of  acpplicatidn  in  fts 
st^i^y  without  any  oppdsition  from  the  principle  of  utility ;  a 
cofhsidefatidn  which  iviH  extend  to  the  decoration  of  gateways 
aitd  tiark  entrances.  Closely  connected  with  this  subject  is  tha;i 
of  the  einbdilshment  of  archways,  upon  the  model  of  the  tri- 
xJmi^A  ar^he^  at  Rome.  Here,  too,  we  contend  that  the 
ittilitavian  pirinciple  may  justify  the  em^loyifnehrt  of  the  column, 
though  upon  another  and  a  third  ground  ;  viz.,  that  of  presenting 
supp^  to  essentially  cbaracteristib  parts  df  the  composition. 
As  applied  to  a  triumphal  arch,~  the  column  would  have  ho  sTg^ 
ntficanej^  ^  a  iiieans  df  obtaining  sheKer,  or  of  defiriTng  bound- 
ary;  it  ha^'  howevet,  sufficient  impdrt  and  character  as  a  means! 
of  sTtipport  td  so  essential  a:  featurre  as  statuary.  H^hce,  m  the 
arfeh  of  06nsftatitfne,  we  recognise  a  reason,  not  only  for  the  use 
of  column's,  but  iyeh  for  what  would,  under  other  circum- 
SlSance^,  be  objecrromtbl^,  an  entablature  broken  round  the 
ooltnnnsr ;  since  the  oflrce  of  each  column  is  specifiically  the  sup- 
port of  its  statue;  and  since,  too,  the  entablature  couTa  not,  with* 
atn  expression  of  propriety,  be  carried  unbroken  across  sucH 
wide  intercolumniations  as  those  caused  by  the  arches.  But 
this  (Subject  Idad^  u^  to  notice,  lastly,  the  application  of  columns 
to  structures  whose  principal  end  is  that  of  ornamental 
eflfect.  And  here  it  is  obvious,  that  we  are  not  at  liberty 
to  require  the  application  of  the  principles  of  utility  more 
Strictly  to  the  management  of  detail,  than  to  the  object  of 
Che  entire    composition.     This   consideration,    indeed,    might 
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43^.  decQtatiiin  .of  thei.  triumphal  arch.  It  is  &  coodder^obf 
abcv  which.  wtU  apply  leitb  aukch  fonce  to  tk(»  composttiiw.  >qf 
Bltq}les;;j  objects  in  whioh».  lifter- all.  alknranoe.  for.thexkittanjb 
0f/a.beifryi  the -chief  ptsrpose.desurcd  is  that  of  .designation. to 
.'the  ejfik.'  Herfi^.  then^  it  is  idle. to  look  tor  any  farther.  reocf»- 
nitiontofiuUlfty  iti  the  use  of  ookiiBns  tl^an.Uiat  which  relates.to 
fitness  of  efieot^  subject  alvi'ogrs  to  theexpre^on  ofconslaructtTe 
pBicticiJbiUt|u  Miembers,:  elsewhere  siiperfloous^  ats  hece  ap- 
propriate! if  they  promote  a  characteristic. tendency  of  liUiJ98^.aod 
a  progressive  lightness  of  ornament  Here,  also,  the  preserv- 
ation of  unbroken  entablatures  is  not  to  be  enforced,  since  the 
effect  to  b^  attained  is  directly  the  reverse  of  that  whic|i  is  ap- 
propriate to  elevations  of  the  ordinary  lengthened  form,  whose 
prevailing  lioes  are  borizontid,.  and  wherein,  therefore,.: the 
entablatuce  must  be  oootinttOHS:  and  uiunterfupled.  bvineedkas 
-angles..  <  On;the.  other  hand,  it.is  thcf  object^  ia  steeple  -eompo- 
^tioify.. to  counteract  that  predominance  of  horizontal  %eS[|a0 
iticident  to  the  classical  styles  of  architeoture,  abd  to  substkole 
£br  it  A  verticaland  aspiring  tendency  of  form ;  which,  of  coiisse, 
can  only  .be.  piveserved  by  nndtiplying  the  perpendienlsr  and 
bn^kii^. the. necessary  horizontal  members,  so  astalead  ^ 

•  eye  icbperceptibly.  upwards  f^om  story  to  story.-  A  due  oon- 
sideratiod  of /this  object  may  abo  Lead  .us  to*  view  with  in- 
dalkeode  th^.nuMerous  breaks  of  entablature  so  common  in  thie 
Palladian  school  of  design,  when  they  are  found -.to  oocur  in 
elevations  of  more  stories  of  orders  tiian  one,  and  in  which  the 
faeigbt  inay  be  unusually  great  in  proportion  to  the  length  of 
frociUige* 

The  preoedfaig  observations,  it  is  hoped,  will  compneheDd  a 

*  notice  <xf  the  leadioff  principles  upon  which  the  column  may  be 
•employed  oonsistenuy  with  utility.     There  are,  however,  many 

inferior  .modes  of.  its  application  to  which  we  might  advert^  but 
tbtt  their  discussion  Svould  gieatly  exceed  our  present  purpose. 
Wbatibas  been  already  advanced,  briefly  as  we  have  been  com- 
pelled to  allude  to  several  developements  of  the  subject,  will  not 
be  without  a  beneficial  effect  if  it  tend  to  illustrate  those  prin- 
eipks  by  which,  our  old  masters  have  produced  their  ha|:^iett 
compositions,  and  if  it  lead  to  the  observance  of  the  followkig 
constderitions :  — ^  that  our  reasonings  upon  architectural  fitness 
are  not  to  pl^oceed  upon  the  supposition  of  the  universal  and 
exclusive  applicability  of  rules  derived  from  the  limited  resonroos 
of  Greece;  tlmt  such  rules  especially  demand  modification  as 
they  stand  a&cted  by  the  introduction  of  the  arch,  the  practical 
tendency  of  which  is  to  supersede  the  entablature;  that  the 
saaintenanoe  of  a  doubtful  and  (as  we  beliere)  inconsisfsent  theoiy, 
with  reference  to  the  origin  of  the  column  and  entablatnrev  die- 


-uev^^ioheiii^tontbmeif  asicalouktad  to  defitroy^dw^v^osD^Qf 
design^  by  lta»iBg  >ifc  in  ooQsttint,expii6ureta  all  kindo  'oE  sn^ 
po0edl5r<fE|lse'€XpDessionf  iind^lastl}?yifihat  larpe  krehitJeoUiraiBi^ 
iftffioMiey  'and  'Cluuncler  can  be  oi^taiiwd,  cot:  bjr  copying  tbe 
•untique^- '^utaloiie^by -liberally. aoeoqmpdatklig^ its  fonuubojy 'to 
oarxjwn^wfims)'  under .^dse  full  iinpre6sion>  that  the  d^pee.bf 
deomitioii'  besCdmd  upon,  any  feature  must  be  apportionedto 
its  utitky;  apriacidle {equally  though  variously  developed' ia the 
-^omMided' temple  bf '^  aoutby-aad^the  got^eously  iUumkiu^ 
'oafthedealaf t^norih*  ..i  ,  ,    .oif.i.j 

'..      ...     .•    ••.  .  .•  .      '  :<'■"     ' — '  'r-;:T!-'     ,   /.  ,;i., -jniir. 

'    ,  ■  Art.  II.'    Forsyih^s  Archileclural  Opihions,    By  Verus,  *  ^  * 

iNxiurobdervnticEiS)  p.«24S.,.W6  poimed  •oattbe  disompanciy 
between  ^the  reaeoning  aiiid  the  condntioiis  of  Candidua  on 
Fi^syth'a  (arcfaitiecUiral  opinions';  We  asked' whAti grand  prin- 
'd{de^>what  practical  doctrine,  he  waft  Assipous' of  inonlaicing; 
and  we  showed  that^  with  a  veiy  evident  wish  to  >deitiaitsh^  be 
f.faod' really. helped  to  estabKsh  an  authoniiy*  To  chis^we  »ay 
add,  that^  if  hia  destructive  ability  hod  been^qalto  bia  iiiteii- 
tbns,  he  would^  .like  other  pseudo^-crittes,  have -been  cod- 
tented  to.destroy^  without  attempting 'to  raiee 'up  any*  thing  •  in 
place  of  what  he  had  taken'pains'to  overturn.  We-  need  inot  go 
fiu-  toiseeh  the  origin  of  all  this  sopbkstryw^  We^ apprehend  the 
absenoeafafi^^er/£Kff  prisiciplea  of  the  art  in  tbe>  mind  of  Odii- 

didiis-  is  a  sufficient  expianadon . of  the  iJKt.         •  ^ 

'  •  •  It  will  be  generally  allowed)-  that  no  one^ '  who  acknpwkd^  no 
settled  principles  on  science,  is  entitled  to  appear  in  the,ltt;ibt  4>f 
«B  pveoeptor*  This  position, however certaki,  is.cften) overlooked: 
but  we  beg  the  reader  to  bear  it  in  mind,  for  it  id  importeat 
towards  the  illustration  of  our  point.  In  the foIlowing;brief  exa- 
mination of  one  or  two  of  his  arguments^  we  propose'  to  subject 
him  to  the  test  (^principle.  The  perusal  of  Candid us's  paper 
(p.  148.)  seems  intended  to  leave  his  readers  with  the  impressMn 
on  thttr  minds.tbat  no  piece  of  architecture  in  Venice  is  wovthier 
of  admiration  than  the  doge's  palace.  The  Procttvatlto/  the 
Bibliotec%  or  any  otheit  building  of  or  since  the  ageof  Pid]i4u>» 
isannot,  aooordingto  his  doctrine^  pretend  to  any- beauty^  bcjsaose 
Sansovino,  Seamozzi,  Longhena,  &c.,  are  all  moreorless  of  the 
•Paliidian  school,  which  is,  indeed,  merely  the  Italian'  school 
f)nrged  of  its  greatest  vices ;  and  ail  these  iub  confessedly  In- 
ierior  to  him  in-  the  same  line.  In  the  ftust  places  it  will  be 
adxmtted  by  all,'  that  an  elevation  worthy  to  be  cited  as  a  piece 
d  architecture  should  at  least  exhibit  the  characteristics  of  the 
.st^  in  which  it  is  built.  To  what  styles  then,  we  ask,  does  the 
palace  in  question,  belong?  Why,  to  the  Gothic ;  and  the  Gothic 


df  tlie  )4th  century^  tk^  peridd  4>r  its  hi^st  pteHetiik^ '  in  aM 
cdnntfies  where  h  fn-etttiied.  We  expect^  that^  if  m^  are 
ihvited  tb  fidinir6  iti»  ftfbhiteotttrey  tt  iUl  deTCAopemerit  cC  tbe 
pointed  gty)e  of  building;  exhibiting  high  pdmted  afchte,*iiM) 
iff  the  wofds  of  Mn  Willis^  <<  piniiflelesj  blrtlras^ee^  fMoerjr^ 
afid  dd^ei^l  eoldmnsi;  rib  vaulting  and  lofty  txsmtt^%  i\m  biUhe 
etNMtterAtiM  df  which  i^  considered  to  be  «  sifffielent  deAtiicioti 
of  Oothit/*  (See  Wiliis'd  E$sdtf  m  tki  ArckitMU^  dfOit  MUOdlt 
j^esr)'  SoiMthing  of  this  we  may  reasmitfbly  e«peet  to  And,  kn4 
something  of  that  system  of  light  and  aspiring  forms,  whiolr  ie 
the  leading  principle  of  Gothic  composition*  Now,  observe  the 
ducal  palace;  th^ -character  is,  on  the  contrary,  that  of  a  low 
missive  square  pile ;  the  windows^  which  should  be  lavge,  lofty, 
and  filled  with  tracery,  lire  broad  short  apertures,  few  and  iar 
bMW«en^  Mid  iindMckwl  by  my  fvfuRion-wwk.  The  piers  be* 
tween  the  windows^  which  ih  fine  Ocfthie  ejtamples  are  adofneil 
wtcb  buttresses  imd  tabemaeles,  Hfe  here  buld,  bare^  and  faedvy; 
Instead  of  the  clustered  pief,  we  Observe  in  the  tower  droldet 
short  stout  cylindrical  columns  of  Norman  hebvines^;,  Hoi  tfl 
Gothic  elegance,  and  ill  according  with  the  pointed  itfcbes^  nlhieh 
spring  from  tlv^ir  foliated  capitals.  Lastly,  the  sky  iine^  instestd 
cSf  bristling  with  pmfrades  and  points^  takes  am  ttnintKfrtfpted 
bori^ntal  direction ;  and  the  cot^iee  bears  A  purftpei  of  a  niatt^ 
gtdj  and  df  the  poorest^  ebariicler.  On  what,  then,  We  teptet, 
does  Gsfrdidiis  (architecttfmlly  speaking)  rest  his  fldnsififtioii 
of  this  building?  Is  not  Forsyth  more  correct  than  his  catn^ 
mentator,  who  appearfi^  not  to  perceive  any  thing  inharoMU 
nioos  in  tfhi$  struggle  between  two  opposite  principles,  piro^ 
dHicing  a  comfpOsitiOn  that  is  nather  Greek  nor  Gothic?  If  it 
is  only  the  piebtfld  face  and  glitter  of  gsry  mfaf bles,  and  histori^l 
interest^  which  has  charmed  his  mindj  snd  wurped  his  jMgfnent^ 
we  do  not  wish  to  disenchant  him ;  we  lesrVe  him  in^  possession 
€^the  adventitious  and  imaginary,  but  he  tnu^t  concede  tbeobsJ- 
trs^t  and  real  beauty.  And  if  he  woold  have  his  6piniOnS 
retipected,  he  nvust  not  assume  othet  grounds  when  he  ortticisei 
^h^  styles  of  buiMiing.  If  he  abandons  the  test  of  the  pin^ 
tifles  of  the  art  in  one  case,  he  mu9t  not  resume  them  hi  ano^ 
ther.  '  We  must  not  be  understood  to  deny  the  existent^  of  a 
ee^taitfi  degree  of  merit  in  the  ediffce  under  discussion ;  bat  we 
say  of  this  in  particnlat,  what  Mr«  Willis  saj^  of  a  Class  of 
Italkn  buildings'  in  genfet al,  **  Ahhough  it  wants  the  fepobe  cf 
the  GrecfSfn,  aVMi  the  lofty  nf^ard  tendency  and  nynamidtel 
fihfajesty  of  the  Gothic,  it  is  yet  replete  with  many  aft  interesting 
and  valuable  architectural  lesson  ;  •  •  •  but  it  has  missed  thte 
decided  character  of  the  two  great  schools  of  architecture.^ 
There  are,  besides,  parts  worthy  of  fixing  our  attention,  which 
Candidvis  seems  lo  have  overlooked ;  for  instance,  the  sculpture 
of  the  foliage  and  imagery  of  the  capitals  of  the  columns  is  very 


fav  .superior  insieed'ife^.aiqiri  dcntempQiwjr  work  oaittfiis^^idli 
the/A^.  )  Biiit)flvluit  we  •  hiiit^d  in  cntrM iferjpaefi  oh(9ecva|ii9iii> 
naioetjv  thetiDapy.mtereating  iceooUeotions  we  areiw<Niktrt0ia9loiN 
ciiteimthithe  appeartind^iOf  .theidacal  peJaoe  af  Yeokes  (1^  t))^, 
prineipAl  caate^'^odifunuisbes!  us-witli.a^Y^asjr  eTtpIldaUm  ofilh^ 
canae  of.  its  genetal  aUrbcUon*  W&  sbaU  brie%  ilinatrat^.  i\i»^ 
pcintiDn.;)  vizi^;h0)i»!'th(eiiiiiid  o£theapectalor.i».apl  tPibie.LQiAii* 
eoted'.fcjr  aocidaiital\  otrdumstaiicea.  in  detenMaiosg  tbe'V^hie.of 
aniobjectDf-art^.more.^tmJie  18  by  >a  foir  conwdBmiMi  qif  it$ 
abstfactjsierits..  Iti^Avaretbing)  for.ex»w{M«9  to  find  anj^  one 
soidead<lo|iDetey/todTocnattee#'«B not  tatake  aeortof  xsoiirnfM) 
inletfeat  in  itbfi  contemplation  of  the  ]^nd^<y^  !Sigb$».  ai|d.  th« 
a^jouuQg^pris^Mls. .  Tbere. are  i&Hi  ^agaiiH  8q  dull vOTi  iiiaUer*i>frr 
fai^  jthat  tbeuT  .sei»ibiiity>  is  not  qujkkened  oist)  the,  fir)st.vjew:of 
tberIUaUQ9*by;the.ec»iieaaon:  itefwinebeiurfl  witb.tbe  writiiigs  ei 
Sbakapespei  Ot^ay^  and  .Byjron«  .  ;  WbetMr,  tbe  dvawhl/^vmn  is 
or.  is  n^ttaware  of  the  reason,  it  19 .mainly  owioi;  ta^te  seerol 
indisfitiiiibe  t^ctn,  ibat  all  artists  hey e,  ae  if  by  oomiDon  cen^eot^ 
driioeated' tbe.formsi.of  these .structuires,  as.wielL  as  tbat  of  the 
dogeTs'  palfiock  Bot.jthere  b  another .  fabric  in.  the  sumo  oity 
ahmst  as  fattiilibr  tb  the-untraveUedi  as  to  tbe  trafreUeii;.  i(^  is 
the  ChiinchoC  &  Maria  della  Sahjde.  We  canitot  aecounjt  fov 
tho'fitequentipiptariel  represeolauoos.  of  ibis  on  thesftiiie^roBiids 
as.thosejiist  adduced^  bat  we  easilyi  find  tbe  e^&pUAiaftioii^  of  the 
ftctin  lis  hapf^  nte,  and  in  the  t:»neofiimonly*ptctures^[veaudisfe 
it^ires^itiB  ta  the  eye  from  almost  every  poiol  of  view.*  I^  theily 
thfrasflcfrtion  be  correct^  Aat  mer^  piotaresqoeoeas  is  pfroof  of 
merit  of  d^ign».  this  ehurcfa  b  surely  ara^delc^  syodmetry.  and 
taste.  Bufi'is  it  so  ieally?  •  On  the  cootraryy  it  is  in  spile  of 
extraiXKdincny  defects  that  tbe  compositioii  is  so  veir  attractive 
to.  a  paittft^r*  In  what,  style^  however,  is  it  baik  ?  The  readevs 
of  Gandidusi's  observations  will  be  si^rprised  to  bear,  that  it  is  of 
tbe  reprobate  sehool  of  Palladioy  and^  moraovery  that  it  dombiaes 
in  itself  more  than  ;sll  tbe  &iiltB  of  taate  and  practice  wh^b  CsffiH 
didua  has  cuHed  from*  all  tbe  scattered  works  of  that, artist! 
Forasmuch  as  he  condemns  the  one,  far  Jdoreis  heboandiin 
Gommc^.consist^cy  to  denounce  the  other*  This,  however^  be 
cannot  pretend  to  do ;  becamse  he  has  asserted  that  tbor  doge^a 
pidaoe  must  needs  be  a  fine  piece  of  architectare,  since  it  nas 
goeat  attractions  in  tbe  eyes  of  painters ;  aod  for  tbe  won^ 
reason,  it  foUows,  that  the  edifices  just  named  are  ali  admirably 
and  especially  S«  M.  della  Salute,  since  it  alone  has  perhaps 
inore  employed  the  pencil  of  artists  than  any  other  bnildieg  in 
all  Venice^  from  the  days  of  Caniilettik>  Guardiy  and  Mari0sohi,to 
those  of  Bonington,  P^out,  and  Harding  It  is,. tkereiKre^  beau- 
tiful ;  and  it  b  nevertheless  redundant  in  the  vice  of  tbe  systeqi 
which  he  baa  unhesilatin^ydeolAred  to  be  altogether  worthless^ 
it  is  consequently  contemptible :    and  in  this  predicament  we 


leave  Candidas,  as  far  as  regards  this  section  of  his  argument. 
Thus  it  is  that  gentlenietf,^lii4ii  by  a  determination  to  make 
every  thing  suit  th^ir  theory^  in^  befom^  ^uch  falU^ioilsme^ 
soners,  that.th^y  \knjfUit\i^\f  e$tall)i$b  aiiwoi*se..>^aiBple  of  the 
verv  style  which  th^y  repudiate^  as  a  fit  object  of  acjlmiifa^n 
frtnf  itnitiXion.  ,  '  •     •••   ^;    "  '|_  ^       '  ,_  ^    .;;^. "  „'■.';,•  ;,,,.,, 

[  ^V^  piigjiitv  here  qoacUide.  Qur  stcictttnes.^  btifc  <somet]fu»til«r 
pjcN^r^ations  >jaf  Eorsjtb^s  reiriewer  (p.  'fiM.)<  flHi  «o"Sirtgt]!i^ 

ihcirt:  '  If  ,hisi  fbrji^r  argumentation  ^cfsi  pf  aJ^^tiire^iplrb^jfaW 
to/  tti.e  ,^U9e,  iK^lMQbi  jt;  .uni^erUKJb  to  sasts^^  the^^jbresent^  wb 
ilim^y  o|Mae^  Icannol  po^slUy^  mistoMt  €b« Jtidgrhi^t  (^f  tMe'Ve^ 
r««ectiiiif  mind;  'Shall  iitr^,  fij>t-;example;  cajf  tlie'foWo^^^ 
toiwihetag  at^um'^iit?  --]  ^Mt  Jiare  beard  ^  ialdividu^>  a»  taj^tafui 
and  eritbu3iafiUcalV^tuydious.ar«bitaql, ^xptfessAiiniself liniragwii 
tOiPalWioiiaiermsttttie'Bhoit  of>execrattMi^  ' We 'ft^dr^^ti 
doubt -the  laste  of  this  kia^etless  authority.'  Sb  h>v<|'  we  J^cm^ 
othe^fw^s^  very  sensible  personal  express  th^fnselves»  hifHegiKiHltoi 
llom's.statuf^s  of.Taiii  0*SbAQt«r  and  iSouteriJaimnk^  ih,tet<fii9 
of  admirailion .  fiir :  gveater  dia»i>tlMV' bestowed  on''  -tHhs^'  t^ 
Phidiaa;  and  have  heard  them  dWeU'with  delight  on,  t)i^;  night- 
cap txtA  worsted  stockiings.  of  the ,  JSqotch  bpors^  Uv(^ugh  iM^ 
tpuld  opt  admire  the*  foria  pf  -  Thisseusr  or  that  oli  ihto  river ^od 
IUssu««  / '  Very  wise  persons,  again,'  nnftty^  attd  soften  do,  i^xpresd 
themselves  enthusiastkaliy  on  the  m^tits  of  the  tparbl^  ^fl|t^y  ^oP 
Loi'd  fifudlejr's  spotted,  dog^  jBashaw;.  ;and  ^e  safpo^  migb^  be» 
perfectly  uAn;ioved  joa.baHQkiiiig  Giovannlf  Bobgna's  Mcreni^P^ 
qr  M^  Angialoi's  Lorenao  de*  Medid.     And  What  do^<  iSt  tMs 

Srofve?  That  the  fignres  of  the  Scotch  peasants,  and'  the 
fei^ondtand  dog,  are  ot  an  order  of  art  hiigber  than,  thq^a:  of 
the  heroes  andjgods  sculptured  by  Pbidiasi  and  the'lwoi  Jtaiiiiii9 
just  named  ?  Certainly  not.  It  merely  demonstrates  the  fac^t, 
that  such  opinionists  lu*e  defident  in  a  just  apprehension  of  what,, 

£id  in  whaty  consists  the  excellency  of  design.  In  lilramwoeiiv. 
e  j^^ressed  opinion,  that  the  i^valions  of  the  dogto^ -palace 
ar«.Tof  an  architecture  fnone  -orderly,  correct,  and  abstractiidlj^ 
bcwtifu),  than  the  arcades  of  the  court  of  the  Cariti  at  Venicie^ 
llh^  fVonts  of  the  Farnese  B»lace  at  Rome,  or  the  P.  Pginpfii  at- 
Veronal  is  no  mare  wwthy  of  acceptance  than  the  taste  of 
Voltaire's  toad,  whose  perfection  of  beauty  was  a  freckled  bdck 
and  a  pair  6f  goggle  eyes. 

Though  we  have  given  insertion  to  this  article  as  an  orMnid 
oommiufticatlon,  in  consequence  of  its  being  a  continuation  of  on^ 
in  a  former  No.,  any  furtfier  controversy  between  Candidus  and 
Verus,  on  the  subject  of  Palladio*  must  be  confined  U>  the  de« 
partment  of  Retrospeot&ve  Griiicism,  *~*  Qmd.      ^  ' 


Thb  geftdral  desigrt  of  Uiis  work  nas  been  alretfdy  stated  if^^  ^he^f^jfj^B  j^^ 
tracts  from  its  preface,  whicli  appeared  in  our  Number  for  P»Iay.  We  pryseed 
K^iilifilltbciimeDriDd  we  thtd  isbcpres*^^  ^fbestowkig  a  ii)6re  de^^^ied' notipe 


Hit  pior&iMporiant  object  of  practical  iipprovement,  by  j^^^^ingr  P^ff^picuflyushr 
ib^ii^'nttjfet  '^  '<b6»e  brinaplfes  frbm '  Ot  fi'Jch  th'6  slSiicbires  of  the  ijddl? 
le^  /icnve-t^eiviitseiittti  tdMu-aaeriMi^t.  ■  Gbhsklembf^'  thahkir,  h^df^,  ai*e 

store' brb^muy,  Ptall  the  contemporary  KufOixean  W'«teraa:  for,  asiLe.hiiiMyBlf 
i\lb^!i,i^  OodfiyatchUtiirfe  tonb't  B^  sifj  t?  fiavS^SSlffit^^ 
Craet<fftaihfaiTa: produced t|K9e>ip^liti0d^  of  b^Qiiiy^  ttt  a|l  com- 

R^ii¥^]j$.j$H^  ^^6  wbH^i0f99Q,!urp4er  itaahflodiui^  oai  our  ^wn  imI^  of  tM 

nb  f  edsdn  wny  an  ex'aminatlon  of  Italian  Gothic  should 


ny  an  examination  of  Italian  Gothic  shoulq  l>e^ii^l^ted///ifH|)  ^1^ 
ki^9i4^  \Ml^  yifhttt  jir^ht^ples'  dffr  to' be  elicited  ontj;  from  me  stuc^  of  .«j^ 
mnpleBjifi  ^igndatBrttheMkmbM^  (tf-iAXiutipiek  ibat^  cai|^  t>e  cothpared  tha 
h^tety'^i^^^t  wf^^e))>y;;)9)j||^lin9C9ipoofiiieou(B3l9e9:  to. the  JUdtt-eK^dlent^ 
jfor  w^;,may^oixei^  rfeteoi^  ^hj?;ples,fl?  ^uc^pesftjl  pnicjOc^.bl^mnpaabg.ch* 
attem)^t3  of  uosKilful  artists^  or ^he  experiments  ,pf  experienced  9^^  vi^ 
e(Fei^  spb^ittii^ns  kf  S^dii  th6  desired  e^eCt  has  been  obtained  m  (he  Ughes^ 
di^rea'  'I«  tfaU  ^idtdf  viewtliertiditiues  iof  Jt^Ij;' posses^  a  peculiai'  Intere^t^ 
^  th^^yappefs"  i(»J^wr4»>fteij  the.  r^^ultof  (SieoRliMfal  atMiggie  ()etween  tw<> 

^rincml«s^cam^4.9'*.ta»^^^^^^^  '  •  -    ':  '  »■ 

*](»- 1)?^  introauctory  ch^ipter  (firom,  which  we  haye  just  quoted).  ^.  WiUif 
fUMce^kiti  ttkich  upon  thk  geiief&l'  charact^  o/  ^e  It^ian'Gothic,  ^  deriv- 
ip^'itsipdi&UBriti^i'Orcuii  the 8tycHe»' of :»r(idt6'i>F'oHgintiI  thought,  seetsipig  to 
i^^ute  t^^  prii^lff  oC.th?  pointed  styid  vith  thoae  obtained  firom  the  da^ic^ 
.. .• II  -:j .  ._  .i..i_  notice*;  ;  That  8u<;k>an 

in ,  no  re^p^t  ji)ai»er  ^^f 
vhich  the  horizontal  an4 
^artical;ilnB9/«(>ualiypr8dotniaate/«nd  whkli  wabfsalik^  tlie lateral  extension 
and  i{eD9fie  Qipfi^xQmeiw^  a«U<ih«. lofty  upwand  tendeacY  and  pynuaidal  mtn 
jestj^.  oj^be  GothicV  Th^  sequiel  ii^^roc^^e^  ^i^,  to  ^xfuayiW^  VY}\iih  ^J^Q^mdy^ 
atpose  fh'e'tt^unty  oF  any  atteihpt  to  form  a  system  pretending  to  d^isioa  of 
Q&ai4t?l^,^by«lid^vouri0g'to  ecitialise  the  operation  of  the  horizontal  an^ 
vmt<»l(t«fi^oiiea«kf  Uoe«  After  4sfome  judickiua  reraaffcfi  upon  the  prbgre^ 
o|^(;^i);<e9(uf^  4y^(^mB^l^<indicatioa  in  vmanfi  apecnaoia  of  Btioeeasive'tmii6*> 
ittons  fr<Mn.qne  .stc|ge^ of  cultivation  to.^npth^r,  ^4  >^^  fjf^HsH^na^ioiiirQfKfe^ 
site  to  be  fl)pi)tipf)  to  other  examples  whicn,  pi'ohabtyj^  eii^ibit  the  inQi^tjpI^  pC 
ffktefgM.M^elties  mther  thai)' the' regular  tran^tions  of  an  individual  style,  th^ 
aiithof '  proceods/io  }iis  ^setond  ob^>ter,  to  bkhance  some  important'  obsenr- 
a^nsi  cn^ti^  d!i$^cV^fciia^t^^  of  4[ieiAani«alaod  dedoralhre  ooastruc** 
tion ';  the  former  as  reierring  to  the  actual,  and  the  Utt^r,  to-  th^^^partnt*. 
mode  of  the  support  of  the  weights  of  a  structure.  The  developement  of 
these  distinctions  in  the  style  of  the  classical  and  in  that  of  the  middle  a^, 
4f^  bct-^ufi^ATsAaodi  frtnn  hia  oorn  woudfrs  •^  *"  In  Egypt  and  in  Greece  we 
b^ho}^.tbe.J»ct^lfl.l^(<^e^f  of  which  the. building  ia .oompoaedy  onuBaiented 
with  moulamgs,  ^nd  so  decorated  a^  to  display  their  conneotion^  while  .itm 
whole  ^yle'of  architeclare  is  accommodated  to  the  principle  of  horizqqtf^- 
weightB' reeling'  on  perpendicular  props.  In  this  cose  die  decorative  con- 
Btructionof  the  building  ia^id0D«ieal«ttn  its  mechanieoi  covistrtiction.^  M^en, 
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howflVttr,  the  arch  becomes  introdueed,  ^'  the  diegoiiiil  .stnuie  ttfakh  it  pro» 
duces  uutt  be  provided  for ;  and,  ai  the  dooorature  s)rfttem  of  the  Oveeks 
■was  founded  upon  a  mechanical  strnctnre  that  only  exerted  pevpendicukr 
^essuUBs,  it'  is  ciean  that  the  diagonal  ones  must  be  coneealed  by  haive 
rectan^dar  masses^  decorated  soi  as  to  appeas  as*  if  austaiimm  veotical  presw 
anres  only,  unless  we  choose  to^  invent  new  decorative  fonns  tor  thediagOBa) 
props*  The  Bomans  attempted  concealment,  and  hence  introduced  discanJU 
aBce  between  the  decoration  and  the  mechanism  of  the  structure.  The  Gothie 
builders,  in  later  times,  inore  wisely  adapted  their  decoration  tb  the  exact 
sKreotim  -of  the  resisting  forces  reqtiired  by  the  vaulted'  stmeture; "  ftov  eventm- 
aUy,  when,  in  the  distriots  remote  from  Ilome,  **  the  ravages  of  the  barbariaiks 
had  swept  away  the  ancient  rules  altogether,  and  left  only  the  shattered  ex»> 
amplest  we  ^lad  that>  after  they  had  -settled  themseives  in  their  conquests,  their 
builders,  working  as  unschooled  iiaitatofS,  copied  the  ooastruetipn  of  these 
iwins,  and  employed  theh'  mnterials,'  using  the  firaj^oents  of  decoration,  but 
Batundly  placmg  tbemso  as  to  be  entirely  subsenrient  to  the  actual  eonstruo* 
lion  of  the  bvnlding^.''  Hence*  tlie  formation  of  the  Bomanea^ue,  Lombard 
If orman,  Saracenic,  and  like  styles ;  and  from  these,  ultimately,  after  a  long 
process  of  itnprovebient,  during  which  the  arch  and  v^ult  rose  to  the  suprenke 
place  in  importanae  and  the  government  of  eiq^refision,  iiiuestbe  complete 
€lotfaio«  "  This  style  is  remarkable  for  the  skill  with  which  all  the  omameotal 
ports  are  made  to  enter  into  the  apparent  construcdoa.  Every  memiier,  nay« 
ahnost  every  moulding,  is  a  sustainer  of  weight ;  and  it  is  by  this  mukiplicity 
af  props  assisting  eaeh  other,  and  the  consequent  subdivision  of  wei^,  timt 
the  eye  beooases  satisfied  of  the  stability  of  the  btdlding,  notwithstanding  thdr 
alendar  propordonsw  Add  to  this,  that  the  greatest  paias  are  bestowed  in 
giving  apparent  li^tness  to  the  weight  sustained ;  while  in  the  meehanka) 
eonstruction,  no  less  practical  knowledge  is  displayed  in  proportioning  props 
to  pressures.  To  apprecmte  this  it  is  only  necessary  to  compare  the  Koman 
vaulted  halls  with  the  Gothic  cathedrals."  (p.  21.) 

Fusing  over  the  remdodef  of  this  interesting  sulject^  we  fiitd  tli^  auth^. 
In  the  succeeding  chapters,  discoursing  upon  the  ksaduig  Aiembers  of  Odthic 
eompbsition,  one  by  one^  with  an  especial  reference  to  their  treatmeitt  in 
Italian  buildings*  Much  of  the  detail  of  pointed  architecture  be.  derives  from 
the  use  of  the  compound  (or,  as  we  should  mofe  familiarly  .expi:ess  it,  with 
reference  to  our  Anglo-Norman  remains,  the  receding)  arch;  and  to  the 
attendants  -of,  and  the  derivatives  firom,  the  arch,  he  directs  his  first  attention. 
Of  these  attendants  we  find  placed  first  in  otder  the  impost,  which  term  the 
author  uses  to  signify  the  decorative  forms  received  by  an  arch  at  its  springing 
mder  any  circumstances  of  horizontal  or  vertical  eaitension,  and  not  as  re»> 
stricted  to  the  signification  commonly  adopted  in  Palladian  architecture. 
Columnar  shafts,  and  the  arches  which  they  sustain,  come  next  under  notice. 
The  compound  arch  is  analysed  by  a  subdivision  into  successive  orders  or 
receding  planes  of  decoration,  or  groups  of  moulding,  proceeding  from  the  hot 
er  eutward  arch,  to  the  inward ;  and  the  shafts  used  to  carry  such  an  arch  are 
dassifted,  with  relation  to  their  rituation  below  it,whetl^  as  forming  sole  pien 
as  *^  beanng  shafts,"  or  as  applied  to  piers  in  front  as  ** face-shafts;"  on  the 
aides  as  "  sub-shafts;"  and  intermedmtely,  to  projecting  or  receding  angles,  as 
^  edge-shafts  **  and  nook*shafts."  We  are  ready  to  admit  the  efficiency  of  such 
a  elassifit»tion  as  applied  to  the  simple  combinations  of  Italian  Gothic, as  wcU  as 
to  those  of  other  Buropean  systems,  as  far,  probably,  as  the  middle  of  the  19th 
oentury:  we  apprehend,  however,  that  it  would  be  impossible  to  carry  it  sue* 
eessfiilly  to  the  elaborate  compositions  of  the  fifteenth ;  in  whidi,  besides  the 
complexity  of  the  arch-monldings,  there  are  often  between  the  fhoe  and  sub^ 
shafts  a  forest  of  other  stems,  columnar  beads,  and  based  bead  and  ogee 
mouldings  blending  into  hollows,  &c.  The  next  chapter  treats  upon  the  snb*- 
jeet  of  foliation,  which  mode  of  ornamenting  arches  by  the  subdivision  into, 
or  application  of,  minor  segmental  forms  (whence  the  cuspidated  figures  of  the 
after  i^),  appears  to  have  been  quite  coeval  with  the  adoption  of  the  pomted 


arcli?  to  Mb  of  tl^e^e  ianportaot  ^umb  Hpl  Willk  it  4Mp«WMi  <a  annlnite  m 
Snooonic  origin.  Jfe  tbi^  piocfieds  to  the  sonsideratiqp  of  trac^, »  foatvre 
of  Huhnynaeiu  inventiaiiy  the  jptro^duetion  of  vfhidti  he  refers,  wkh  much  ap* 
fipfcance  of  jnstioea  to  the  varied  £onM  afsumed  by  the  oompomid  lyreb,  wim 
ti^  outer  order  was  made  to  circupiscribe  more  apertures  ikmt  oae.  NokI-  m 
pkee  occurs  the  subject  of  vaulting,  as  tmosaitted  fvom  tlie  Uter  Bonan  to 
the  flEuddle  age  architecture.  Here  the  author' Biieoessfull^  demonstrates:  ibf 
futility  of  that  stil^pleashig  theory  which  wouki  derm  the  iiUfo^QotioQ  of  tiie 
plMAted  ar^  firom  the  exigencies  of  vaulting  $  fior  his  aigument»  however^  we 
o^ut  refer  our  readers  to  the  work  itself,  as  weU  as  for  his  classifioalien  of 
the  forms  of  vaultiog,  and  his  notice  of  vaulting  ribs^  piers,  and  incernydiale 
aifhies,  trifisris,  ws)4  elere-sto^nes.  A  da^pter  on  doorways  cx>iichldeq  the  di»- 
c^uiodA  of  4^il^  ^leinbers;  sod  this  is  followed  bv  another  on  the  stdj^eots 
oif  tb^  pro^rtioiiB  e^d  generi^  plan  of  Italian  Goteio  edifices,  their  ecBterior 
decoratioBi  and  the  oompoputioo  of  towers.  To  tiiis  sneoeeda  a  ooncMiw 
su9iBap^  of  infereoii^es  and  observatwis  with  regard  to  the  histovy  and 
pIQculiarMies  qf  the  ^vaapiis  progpessive  styles  of 'the  middle  age%  together  nilli 
a  Q^uaipa^on  of  soxnie  of  m&f  leading  chanactenstics  with'  pasaUcS  pokits  in 
cfass^l  arobitectuve.  We  ace  fifwther  presented  with  a  **  IJul  of  the  pnaeipiA 
B^ildn§B  of  the  Middle  A^es  in  Italy,"  accosnpanied  with  a  number  of  valur 
ajbJ^  oBfpKMraqd^  as  to  their  distinctive  featives,  date»  architects,  aqd  foundeiv. 
A  notice  pf  the  '>  Pim^wovis  of  the  poqcipfd  Italian  Campenitei,"  a  list  of 
piih^^diforks  iUustraUve  of  the  suUect  unmediately  uodesdiscession,  andlsk 
descnptioB  of  the  plates^  with  the  plates  themselves,  fifteen  in  number,  co»» 
ciude  the  wouk;  e  work  evidently  the  result  of  much  careful  observatinnf  aa4 
particularly  deserving  the  attention  of  ell  ^bo  «^  mterested  in  tl|e  iMstesy  of 
pp^Dted  architecture.  *—  JS. 


^ii*.  U"  Athanhn  qr  Grecian  Villas. :  being  a  Series  <^  Qrimial 
Designs  far  Villas  or  Countfy  Residsiice^;  tg  exemplify  in  Effect 
its  applicaidlii^  to  domestic  Edifices  of  this  Country^  and  its  Aditp^ 
ation  in  Plan  to  the  modern  Arrangement  of  their  usual  ApartmentSm. 
By  Edward  Jones,  Architect. 


Xhs  author  adopts,  as  the  motto^  the  following  passage  from  Col. 
*^  It  is  particularly  in  architecture  we  need  the  guidance  of  the  Greeks^  The 
more  we  examine  the  buildings  of  the  ancients,  the  stronger  do  the  pr^iofe 
appear  of  that  profound  study  which  they  bestowed  upon  this  most  uaeAil 
and  oraameotal  [  ?  branch]  of  aft%'*  This  may  be  true,  with  reference  to  the 
architectiure  of  temples,  but  it  can  hardly  be  applied  in  any.  very  intelligible 
way  to  the  architecture  of  villas,  since  we  know  nothing  of  those- of  the 
Greeks;  nor,  if  we  did,  could  that  knowledge  be  of  much  use  to  us,  in  conae- 
ipience  of  the  different  state  of  civilisation  in  which  we  now  find-  ouraelvfe. 
Grecian  architecture  appears  to  us  better  adafrted  for  villas  than^  any.  ether 
kind  of  architecture,  sunply  because  buildings  in  this  style  contain  a  smaller 
number  of  curved  lin^  and  oblique  angles  than  buildings  in  any  othoE  style; 
and,  consequently,  all  other  circumstances  being  equal,  a  greater  quantity,  of 
occoraraodation  can  be  obtained  for  a  given  amount  of  expense.  No  other 
architecture  is  so  simple  as  the  Grecian ;  which,  with  the  exception  of  ite. 
ornaments,  is  wholly  composed  of  perpendicular  lines  and  horisontal  lines; 
it  is  probable,  therefore,  that  it  wilt  always  be,  as  it  is  at  present^  the  prav«U 
iog  style,  both  for  public  and  private  buildings ;  but  where  a  superior  degree 
of  riphness,  variety,  apd  beauty  is  an  object,  the  Roman  style  will  be  pre» 
ferred,  because  it  contains  a  new  element*  and  one  of  great  beattt;jr  in  itoelf^, 
the  arch.  Notwithstanding  all  that  can  be  said  in  fiivour  of  Grecian  anchi^ 
tecture,  it  is,  from  it^  constituent  elements,  necessarily  inferior  in  its  resp«irceB 
to  both  the  Boman  and  the  Gothic  manners  of  buiidipgy  for  all  purpoaoi. 
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whatever,  even  for  temples.  It  is  true,  it  may  be  objected  to  this  assertion, 
that  no  temple  has  yet  been  erected  in  Roman  architecture  as  perfect  in  its 
kind  as  the  temples  of  the  Greeks ;  but  that  only  shows  the  greater  difficulties 
attending  the  Roman  style,  from  the  additional  element,  the  arch,  which  enters 
into  its  composition.  However  much  the  simplicity  of  what  is  called  pure 
Oredan  architecture  may  be  admired,  reason  requires  that  we  should  assign 
it  a  lower  place  in  the  scale  of  art,  than  the  Roman  architecture;  simply, 
because,  of  two  compositions,  that  into  which  the  greater  number  of  ele- 
ments enters,  must  necessarily  require  the  greater  exertion  of  mind  to  design 
and  execute,  and  must  necessarily  be  capable  of  producing  the  greater 
beauty. 

We  make  these  observations  to  show  that  we  have  no  hopes  of  much  being 
gained  by  the  application  of  pure  Grecian  architecture  to  villas.  It  is  proper, 
however,  that  we  should  permit  the  author  of  the  work  before  us  to  speak  for 
himself,  seeing  that  his  opinion  seems  to  be  the  very  opposite  of  ours. 

**  When  there  is  scarcely  a  vestige  of  many  of  the  temples,  stadia,  theatres, 
and  odea,  which  once  adorned  the  country  of  Greece, —  and,  perhaps,  equalled 
in  design  the  Parthenon,  Erectheion,  and  Apollo  Epicurius, — ^no  very  extensive 
remains  could  reasonably  be  expected  of  the  elegant  villas,  and  other  buildings 
of  less  durable  construction ;  but  the  desire  arising  upon  this  subject,  so 
valuable  and  interesting,  is  gratified  with  an  ample  knowledge  of  the  designs 
of  Grecian  villas,  by  the  fortunate  discovery  of  several  bas-reliefs,  which  ex- 
hibit, in  a  beautiful  manner,  this  style  of  building;  and  by  the  pleasing  de- 
scription of  pabces  and  villas  given  in  the  earliest  authors.  The  villas  and 
minor  buildings  of  the  Athenians  no  doubt  partook  of  the  same  purity  of 
style  and  elegance  in  design  with  their  public  edifices ;  for  the  same  feeling 
for  honour  and  reputation,  which  animated  Ictinus  to  the  accomplishment  ^ 
his  distingubhed  designs  of  the  Parthenon  at  Athens,  and  Apollo  Epicurius 
at  Phigalia,  would  also  direct  him  and  other  eminent  architects  in  buildings  of 
less  magnitude  and  costliness,  though  of  equal  importance  to  their  fiune  in 
architecture.  The  ambition  of  dis{)!ay  of  decorations  in  the  private  dwellings 
of  the  Athenians  even  excited  the  wit  of  Aristophanes,  who  says,  *  Your  houses 
shall  be  as  temples,  the  roofs  shall  be  triangular,  and  represent  a  spread  eagle.' " 
(Preiace,  p.  6.) 

**  Having  thus  ventived  to  advert  to  a  few  of  the  causes  which  influenced 
and  directed  the  Athenians  in  their  acquirement  of  knowledge  in  architecture, 
and  which  led  to  their  merited  preeminence  in  the  arts ;  it,  perhaps,  may  not 
be  irrelevant  to  mention,  in  concluding  these  few  remarks,  that  the  beautifiilly 
enriched  landscape  and  picturesque  scenery  of  the  British  Islands,  the  chaste- 
ness,  simplicity,  and  grandeur  of  Grecian  architecture,  and  the  varied  ele- 
gances peculiar  to  this  classic  style,  assimilating  with  the  refinements  of  the 
present  age,  present  the  strongest  inducement  K>r  its  adaptation  to  the  villas 
and  private  residences  of  this  country.  Edifices  designed  in  this  style  of 
architecture  are  ca[)able  of  producing  the  most  pictorial  efiect,  and  are  uni- 
formly consonant  with  all  the  refinements  of  cultivated  art.  The  admirers 
and  patrons  of  the  laudable  and  industrious  efforts  of  the  human  intellect, 
either  in  sculpture  or  painting,  would  have  the  most  ample  opportunity 
afforded  them  for  the  display  of  their  taste  in  combinmg  chasteness  of  style 
in  architecture  with  the  richness  of  effect  in  sculpture;  for  statues,  vases, 
bronzes,  and  other  works  of  art  were  invariably  the  adjuncts  of  the  tastefiil 
and  elegant  buildings  of  the  Greeks."  (Preface,  p.  8.) 

The  object  of  a  design,  the  author  states,  **  being  to  display,  in  the  most 
perspicuous  manner,  the  effect  of  the  building  when  erected,^*  he  has  had  those 
m  his  work  engraved  on  a  large  scale  and  in  perspective,  so  as  to  exhibit,  as 
much  as  possible,  the  two  principal  fronts  of  the  edifice.    He  has,  conse- 

Equently,  given  neither  elevations  nor  sections;  and  we  may  add  that  his 
d  plans  are  on  a  very  small  scale,  so  small,  indeed,  as  to  be  altogether 
»portionate  to  the  perspective  views.  It  is  with  much  regret  that  we 
re  cannot  i^ieak  so  fiivourably  of  these  designs  as  we  could  wish;  and. 
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therefore,  we  shall  not  say  much).  Through  aU  the  three  perspective  views 
there  is  a  want  of  unity  of  systen^  which  only  requires  to  be  mentioned^  to  be 
understood  by  every  reader  who  has.  perused,  with  ordinary  attention,  our 
article  on  that  subject  in  page  1.  The  defect  in  unity  most  conspicuous  in 
these  perspective  views  is,  that  in  some  parts  the  system  of  employing  pilasters 
or  columns  to  support  the  walls  is  adopted,  and  in  some  other  places  the 
walls  are  left  plain.  This  seems  to  us  to  indicate  that  the  artist  has  pro- 
ceeded entirely  oa  his  feeling  or  idea  of  effect,  without  consulting  his  reason. 
For  example,  m  Design  i.,the  portico  supported,  by  columns  is  placed  against 
a  wall  of  masonry,  on  whjch  the  sizes  of  the  stones  are  marked  I  This  is  the 
sin  of  almost  every  portico  of  the  street  houses  of  London,  as  we  have  else- 
where pointed  out.  In  Design  ii.  some  parts  of  the  lower  story  display  a 
svstem  of  pilasters,  and  others  are  without  them;  but  on  the  second  story 
there  is  a  portico  placed  against  a  front  of  plain  .stonework.  Deaura  iii.  has 
the  same  sort  of  fault,  and  exhibits  a  boundary  parapet,  or  peribola  fence,  con- 
taining o{)en  compartments  filled  in  with  an  ornament,  consisting  of  a  large 
flower  joined  to  the  piers,  sill,  and  lintel  by  the  points  of  its  petals,  and  con- 
veying ideas  the  very  opposite  of  ai^chitectural.  The  ground  plans,  of  these 
buildings,  the  author  informs  us,  **  are  the  simplest  possible."  We  acknow- 
ledge them  to  beso ;  they  remind  us  of  the  dreary  houses  of  the  Russian 
nobility  in  Petersbuiig  and  Moscow,  in  which  one  naked  parallelogram  or 
ri^ht-cm^led  room  opens  into  another,  throughout,  and  where  a  bow  window, 
a  curvilinear  plan,  or  a  coved  ceiling,  is  never  met  with..  Will  any  one  assert 
that  such  meagre  apartments,  purely  Grecian  as  they  are  considered,  are  at  all 
to  be  compared  with  those  where  a  variety  wjith  curvilinear  surfaces  are  intro- 
duced ?  The-landscape,  which  has  been  joined  to^  the  perspective  views,  is 
in  excessively  bad  taste ;  and  some  of  the  trees  are  most  preposterous  objects. 
To  prove  the  incongruity  of  the  landscape,  we  shall  just  mention  that  in  one 
view  roses  and  hollyhocks  are  shown  m  the  rough  ground  exterior  to  the 
peribola  %  and  that,  in  another,  some  beautifully  exotic  forms  .ar,e  showi;i  out- 
side the  peribola,  and  common-looking  bushes  within. 

We  repeat  that  it  gives  us  pain  to  make  these  remarks,  but  we  can  assure 
Mr.  Jones  that  we  could  not  avoid  doing  so  consistently  with  our  ideas  of 
Qur  duty.  If  he  thinks  we  have  done  him  the  slightest  injustice,  or  if  he 
wishes  to  explain  any  point,  we  shall,  in  this,  as  in  every  similar  case,  be  most 
happy  to  publish  his  reply  or  defence.  If,  on  the  other  hand,  he  is  a  right- 
minded  person,  this  review  may  lead  him  to  examine  himself,  and  ultimately 
be  of  the  greatest  use  to  him. 


Art.  II L  Cottage  Architecture;  being  a  Supplement  to  the  First 
Series  ofGoodmns  Rural  Architecture^  lately  published.  The  Sup- 
plement contains  Designs  of  Peasants*  Cottages^  both  Plain  and  Or- 
namental,  separate  and  in  Groups^  Gate  Lodges^  small  Dairy  Farm 
Housesj  Sfc;  with  Specifications  and  Estimates  of  each  Design, 
The  xvhole  planned  and  carefully  revised  in  Aid  of  the  improving 
State  of  Rural  Economy-  By  Prancis  Goodwin,  Architect.  4to. 
London,  1835.  Also  a  Supplement  to  the  Second  Series,  bound 
in  the  same  Volume,  which  contains  15  Plates,  and  5  Pages  of 
Letterpress. 

Most  of  these  designs  are  good,  and  there  are  two  specifications.  Design 
I.,  a  peasant's  cottage,  has  shields  on  the  chimney  top  and  a  coat  of  arms 
over  the  door,  we  suppose  to  indicate  to  whom  the  cottage  belongs.  We 
cannot  consider  this  in  good  taste.    The  ground  floor  of  this  cottage  consists 
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161  of  two   rooms,  each    of, 

which   has    ^feo    doon 

and  seven  windows  ;  tbo 

whole,  of  course,  for  e& 

feet.     We  hope,  for  die 

sake  of  the  occupants,  that 

the  casements  fit  tightly. 

The  two  bed-rooms  have 

two  separate  staircases^nd 

onty    one  window    each* 

Desi^  If.,   a  cottage  m^ 

tended  as   it  small  ftrss 

house,  has  a  stack  of  chim- 
neys (^g.l61.)  which  can- 
not be  comndmd  a»  com- 
posed of  harmonious  forms  and  lines.  Design  in., 
an  omamental  peasant's  cottage,  conddns  a  chimney  shaft  (A^,  168.)  winoh 
amused  us  by  its  novelty.  Design  rr.,  isomeirieal  view  of  eight  peaant^ 
cottages.  DNesign  y.  is  for  a  country  inn,  and  seems  very  well  arvangwlt  the 
elevanon  is  also  good ;  but  it  has  one  impardenable  fboh,  vi&,  two  trooks 
of  trees  as  columns  for  the  entrance  porch.  The  inoongniity  of  this  mode 
of  building  we  have  before  pointed  out.  (See  Vol.  L  p.  143.) 

A  specification  is  given  to  Design  r.,  which  we  regret  lo  be  obliged  to  say  is 
very  imperfectly  expressed,  as  such  documents  generailv  araw 

A  supplement  to  the  second  part  of  Goodwin's  Rurai  Atckiiectme  isbdaiid 
up  in  the  same  vohirae.  Design  t.  is  a  cottage-  dedicated  to  the  Hon.  &  J. 
Littleton,  Esq.,  M.P.  (now  Lord  Hafherton).  It  displsrfa  a  good  deal  of  con- 
trivance within,  and,  in  consequence  of  the  four  comers  of  the  paralletogram 
ground  plan  being  cut  ofl^  and  the  roof  being  supported  by  four  octacon 
columns,  displays  a  good  deal  of  variety  when  viewed  at  differeofr  ao^^es. 
Design  II.  is  an  omamental  cottage  or  gate  lodge  to  a  park.  The  general 
efiect  is  good,  though  the  mixture  of  Gothic  battlements  and  high  gabl)es  will 
not  bear  strict  criticism  in  a  historical  point  of  view,  or  evai  viewii^  them 
with  a  reference  only  to  the  harmony  of  forms  and  Ikies.  Design  ID.,  » 
cottage  or  dmry  farm  house,  is  good.  Design  iv.,  seven  peasant's  eotttipa. 
Six  of  these  are  very  comfortless  dwellings,  consisting  ot  only  one  sitttng^ 
room,  10  ft.  by  12  it,  and  one  bed-room,  10  ft.  by  6  ft.,  on  the  grouM 
Hoor.  Four  of  these  cottages  have  porches  for  the  sake  of  effect,  and  three 
others  are  without  them  for  the  same  reason.  This  is  bad ;  so  much  so,  in 
our  opinion,  that  we  dare  hardly  trust  ourselves  with  an  offhand  expression 
to  designate  it.  Sound  reason  requires  that  comfort  should  be  studied  first, 
nod  that  ornament  or  effect  should  always  be  subordinate.  The  ornaments* 
indeed,  of  any  building  should  always  arise  out  of  its  uses,  or  out  of  its  mode 
of  construction ;  but  here,  on  the  contrary,  the  mode  of  constmction  is  made 
to  give  wa^  to  the  mode  of  ornamenting,  wliich  is  as  contrary  to  common 
sense  as  it  is  to  architectural  fitness.  A  specification  to  Des^n  i.  completes 
this  second  part.  The  last  design  in  Part  I V,  is  by  iar  the  worst  in  the  book, 
and  the  design  for  a  country  inn,  in  Part  !.,  is  much  the  best.  Ail  the  plates 
are  well  engraved,  and  the  trees  are  somewhat  better  than  they  are  m  die 
work  to  which  this  volume  is  a  supplement. 

Nothing  is  said,  in  these  Supplements^  of  '*  a  novel  and  perfectly  satisfactory 
mode  of  ascertaining  the  cost  of  an^  building,*'  which  Mr.  Goodwin,  in  liia 
second  volume,  promised  to  give  in  his  third.    (See  our  VoL  L  p.  135.) 


Abt.  IV.     Gothic  Ornaments  Ulvstrative  of  Prior  Birck*s  Oratory,  im 
the  Abbey  Churchy  Bath.    By  Edward  Davi«,  Architect. 

Wb  notked  No.  III.  of  this  work  in  VoL  I.  p.  370.    The  present  nnmber 
contains  a  plan  of  the  oratory,  showing  its  beautiful  groined  ceilmg ;  amell 


apaaddlt.  selected  Irom-  tiiQ  lower  compaiitmenl^^  af  the  windows;  ansuiar 
termination  tp  the  fan  fining;  bc^  apd  cojgnpartment  froiujcentrepf  ceiling ; 
compartments  and  ceiling,  with  the  initials  of  the  founder,  the  initial  in  the 
ond  CvniDaHment  being  a  plaqt  with  its  leaves  forming  a  W^  and  the  dther  a 
bM  perdied  onf  a  branch,  according  to  tlie  quaint  practice  i»f  th^  tiiile.  These 
are  ab  beautifully  engraved. 


!  Art.  V.    Engrwjings. 

SOOT^^SSST  JFkw  cf  Norwich  Castle  in  1834*  Drawn  on  Ston^  bJJ  J.  N.* 
Hfiikewiii,  Architect,  and  published  by  the  Author.  This  is  a  very  be^tiful' 
engraving  of  a  building  of  great  antiquity. 

Elevation  and  Ground  Plan  of  the  newfy  erected  Cuitom^House  at  ^^ew  York, 
Designed  by  Ithiel  Town,  and  Alexander  Jackson  Davis,  Architects. 
From  the  Lithographic' Pmss  of  Stoddatt  and  Currier.  We  are  sorry,  not 
tt»fae  afaie  to  smsiik  in.  terow  of  oooimendation  of  this  desigUi  As^  how- 
.<aKerj.w«:Qhfdl  have  to.  lir^t  of  it  at  length,  when  we  give  dra^|ripg9  and 
frfil^cri(>^on  of  the  isaprovemonta  piade  lA  thp  building  by  our*  correspond- 
ent;, Mc«  Ross,  iormerly .  an<  architeq^  at  Bristol,,but  now  settle  in  N^w 
Yorki  we  will  only  observe  that  the  lithography  is  very  gop4  as  far\^  re- 
gards the  lines,  which  are  dear  and  distinct,  without  any  rouddinese.    The 

;  4ia«Hi|giis  out. of  perapoetiffe,  but  this  ia  probably  the  fault  of  the  designers 
of  the  building*i 

JUpmehetigf*    X^wn  from  Nature,  on  Stvne,  by  J.  Brown,  Amesbury.,      A 

.  well  eteouted^  and,;  aStAr  as  our  memory  servos  us,  correct  view  of  thia 

u<  wail  bnawn  and  alupendocis  moaumeBt^ 


Jlftf.  V  t.     ColmarCs  Normandy^  Picardyy  ^c.  Sfc.y  containing  Vierf)$  of 

,  ,$ame  (^  tk^  most  picturesque  Exteriors  and  Interiors  of  Cathedrals^ 

Chw2k,^^9  md  other  Objects  in  Northern  France^  sketched  from 

Nature  and  drawn  on   Stone  by  himself.    No*  I.  Imperial  itq* 

London^  ISS6.    ¥lam,  Se.  6d. ;  India  Proofs,  7«.  6d. 

^t^pON. returning  from  a  recent  tour  in  Normandy,  Picardy,  and  other 
parts  of  Francet  the  author  of  the  present  publication  Was  advised  by  his  prp>* 
fessional  friends  to  publish,  from  sketches  taken  on  the  spot,  a  series  of  views 
illustrative  of  that  extensive  portion  of  our  ancient  dominiops ;  interesting 
both  from  the  variety  and  venerable  antiquity  that  distinguish  its  cathedrals 
and  churches,  which,  with  the  picturesque  efiect  dbcemible  in  almost  eyerf 
street,  form  subjects  that,  to  the  eye  of  the  amateur^  are  full  of  pjeasing 
associations. 

"  It  has  been  suggested  that,  in  order  to  render  this  w^ork  more  accet)table 
to  the  public  at  large,  it  would  be  advisable  to  present  a  descriptive  account 
of  each  plate ;  and,  in  its  compiling,  it  will  be  the  author's  anxious  endeavour 
to  point  out  all  those  objects,  which,  during  a  tour  embracmg;  a  distance  off 
upwards  of  six  hundred  and  fifty  miles,  more  fiarticularly  attraotbd'hiS'  atMU- 
tion :  to  this  he  purposes  adding  such  information  as  mtiU  be  Kkely  to  interest 
those  who  have  visited  this  extremely  romantic  country,  or  be  u^efiil  to  piy 
who  intend  thither  to  direct  their  steps. 

**  The  work  win  be  completed  in  tour  parts,  contaihinj^  sixteen  plates  and 
four  vignettes ;  and  to  render  i^  more  worthy  of  the  great  patronage  it  has 
abready  received,  he  has  employed  printers  of  the  first  eminence." 

The  work  is  most  beautnuUy  got  up.  No.  1.  contains  a  view  of  that  sin- 
eular  oljectx  Mount  St.  Michael ;  the  i^eral  view  of  Rouen  ftofo  Mount  St. 
Catherine;  Notre  Dame,  a  ruin;  I^  Grosse  Horloge,  a  ruin;  and  the 
interior  of  Ghartreft  (Mkt^n^,  in'the  citji  of  thaft  namcv  <»n  die  idver  Euit^  in 
Orleans. 
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30^  SopmitK^  Mining  Districts* 

Art    Vll.      The   Cahinetmaitrs  Sketch  Booh  qf  plain  and  us^ 
Designs.    By  T.  King.    4to,  Part  I.    London.  4*.  6A 

No  year  is  printed  on  the  titlepage  or  wrapper  of  this  work,  which  does  not 
look  well,  since  it  might  be  interpreted  into  an  intention  of  making  it  always 
aDpear  to  be  new ;  however,  this  is  probably,  in  the  present  instance,  an  aocV* 
dental  omission.  Part  I.  contains  18  designs  for  chairs,  bthographed  on 
six  plates;  twelve  of  these  are  drawingroom  chaws,  three  are  for  bed- 
rooms, and  three  are  for  hall  chairs.  It  is  stated,  on  the  wrapper,  that  parts 
U  IIL  and  IV,  "  will  be  coniBned  entirely  to  chair  and  sofa  work*  and  the 
pf^s  foUowing  to  cabinetwork  generally."  The  wprk  -k  good  and  ehea|^  and 
w»  wish  it  every  success. 


Art.  VIIL  An  Account  of  the  Mining  Districts  of  AlsUm  MooTj 
Weardalcy  and  teesdalCf  in  Cumberland  and  Durham  ;  comprising 
Descriptive  Sketches  of  the  Scenery,  Antiquities^  Geology,  and 
Mining  Operations  in  the  upper  Daks  ^  the  Rivers  Tyne^  Wear\ 
and  Tees.  By  T.  Sopwith,  Land  and  Mne  Surveyor.  Sn^aU  8vo. 
Alnwick,  1833.      4#.  6c^. 

To  all  who  are  desirous  of  having  some  practical  knowledge-  oTgeokgy^aid 
mining,  and  who  can  spare  a  month  to  walk  over  Alston  Moor  and  the  o^b<cr 
dntricts,  we  most  strongly  recommend  this  little  work  as  a  companion.  W« 
do  not  know  any  mfmner  in  which  a  youn^  architect,  engineer,  or  4apd  -sur- 
veyor, could  spend  a  month's  holidaj^s  with  more  a4vantage  either  to  his 
ifiind  or  to  his  health,  than  in  traversing  such  a  district ;  and  if  our  plan  of 
talking  were  adopted,  the  whole  expense  need  not  exceed  five  pounds, 
exdnsive  of  the  cost  of  going  by  sea,  or  outside  the  coach,  to  Newcastle 
on  Tvne. 

'  **  The  lead  mining  districts  of  the  north  of  England  comprise  an  extensive. 
range  of  highly  nictufescpe  scenery,  whidi  is  rendered  still  more  interesting 
by  numerous  objects  which  claim  the  attention  of  the  antiquary,  the  geolo^t, 
and  the  mineralogist,  and,  in  short,  of  all  who  delight  in  the  combmed 
attractions  of  natmre,  science,  and  art.  Of  these  ^stricts  no  detailed  account 
has  been  given  to  the  public ';  and  a  familiar  description  of  the  northern  lead 
mines,  in  which  so  many  persons  in  this  part  of  tne  kingdom  are  concerned, 
taas  long  been  a  desideratum  in  local  literature.  The  present  volume  asjpires 
not  to  the  merit  of  supplying  this  want;  bat,  by  descriptive  notices  of  the 
principid  ofcyects  of  attraction,  it  is  intended  to  convey  some  general  ideas^  of 
the  nature  of  the  leadHntning  districts,  and  to  afford  some  information  which 
may  serve  as  a  guide  to  those  who  visit  them.'*    (Prei'ace.) 


Art.  IX.  Expositions  and  Illustrations^  interesting  to  aU  those 
concerned  in  Steam  Pou>er,  •whether  as  applied  to  RauroadSy  etmmon 
RoadSf  or  to  Sea  and  Inland  Navigation*  By  Francis  Maceroni, 
late  Aide-de-Carap  to  Joachim  Murat,  King  of  Naples  ;  OfSccr 
(Knight)  of  the  Legion  of  Hononr ;  and  of  the  Order  of  St.  George 
of  the  Two  Sicilies.  &c.  &c.  Pamphlet,  8vo,  126  pages,  woh 
several  Woodcuts.     London,  1835. 

Colonel  Macbboni  is  a  man  of  extraorc&iary  powers  of  mind,  and  of 
diversified  experience  as  a  military  man  and  a  diptoinatist.  Of  the  merits  of 
his  steam  carnage  described  in  this  pamphlet,  as  compared  with  those  of 
others,  we  are  not  able  to  judge;  nor  do  irs  consider  ourselves  bonnd  to 
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eMethito  8  detail  of  its  merits,  seeing  that  there  are  the  MechaMt  Magtuun^^ 
and  Gordon's  Jourtud  »f  Engineering,  expressly  devoted  to  such  subjects. 


Aftt.  X.  Rules  of  the  Artists*  Conversazione  of  Newcastle  upon, 
Tyne,  established  April  20.  1831.  Fampblety  8vo«  Newcastle^ 
1831. 

Thb  members  of  this  Society  meet  one  evening  in  each  month,  for  the  pui<^ 
pose  of  inspecting  works  of  art  to  be  product  by  each  member;  and  fbi" 
conversing  on  subjects  connected  with  the  fine  arts.  Each  member  has  the 
privilege  of  introducing  one  visitor.  Such  an  institution  is  well  calculated 
both  ta  improve  professional  artists  and  amateurs,  and  to  spread  a  taste  for 
art  among  their  friends  and,  conscMquently,  among  society  generally.  We 
conld  vish  to  hear  of  such  oooversaziones  being  established  in  every  town. 


Ari*.  XT.  Address  and  Rej^ulations  of  the  InstUute  of  British  Archi" 
tecti,  explanatory  qfiheir  Views  and  Objects^  with  a  List  qf  the 
Members^  and  of  the  Contributors  to  the  Collection^  Library^  Sfc, 
12090.    LoQdon,1835. 

"VI^B  congratulate  the  architects  of  Britain  on  the  estaUishment  of  this  ixh* 
stiiution,  vmich  we  ardently  desire  may  be  liberally  supported.  The  following 
extracts  from  the  address  will  show  the  objects  contemplated :  — 

"  An  association  of  this  nature  must  be  obviously  advantageous  to  the- 
country  at  large,  from  its  responsibility  to  public  opinion  for  the  direction  and 
maintenance  of  the  national  character  for  taste,  and  from  its  affi>rding  a  body 
to  Whom  individuals  may  have  recourse  for  its  opinion  upon  professional 
matters.  But  no  less  beneiiqial  must  it  be  to  the  general  body  of  the  pro- 
fession, firbm  a  detenninatioi^  to  u(^old,  by  their  united  exertions,  the  ct)i^ 
racter  and  respectability  of  its  professors. 

"  With  a  view  to  the  promotion  of  such  important  objects,  the  founders  of 
the  Institute  of  British  Architects  have  united.  A  few  of  the  advantages 
they  contemplate,  and  the  utility  that  may  be  expected  to  result  from  their 
association  will,  therefore,  be  here  briefly  stated,  and  though  briefly,  yet  it  is 
hoped  sufltciently  to  insure  the  patronage  and  cooperation  of  the  enlightened 
lovers  of  the  art  among  the  ranks  of  the  nobility  and  gentry  of  these  realms. 
*  "  The  members  of  the  Institute  will  be  either  professional  or  honorary.  The 
former  will  be  divided  into  two  classes,  fellows  and  associates.  The  honorary 
members  will  consbt  of  noblemen,  and  gentlemen,  donors  ta  the  amount  ef  no 
less  than  twenty-five  guineas  in  one  sum ;  and  of  foreign  architects,  or  men  of 
distinguished  scientific  attainments,  whether  in  this  or  any  other  country, 
vrithout  contribution. 

**  The  formation  of  a  library  of  printed  works  of  every  species  connected  with 
arcbiti^cture  is,  of  course,  of  primary  importance.  1V>  this,  it  is  hoped,  may 
be  added  manuscripts  of  a  similar  description,  to  be  deposited  for  the  m- 
spection  of  all  the  members,  and  drawings  illustrative  practically  and  theo- 
retical^ of  the  art,  in  its  widest  application. 

"  Anothjer  object  of  the  Society  will  be  the  publication,  at  stated  periods,  of 
such  communications  as  may  be  curious  and  interesting  to  the  public  and  to 
the  profession. 

**  The  Institute  is  now  forming  a  museum  of  antiquities,  models,  casts,  spe- 
cimen»  of  materials  used  in  building,  and  of  alf  sueh  other  objects  as  may  tend 
to  the  illustration  of  the  arts  and  scienoes  in  their  application  to  deaga  and 
construction ;  and  have  it  in  contemplation  to  provide  means  for  pertorming 
experiments  on  the  nature  and  propoty  of  materials,  as  respects  their  mem 
employment  in  construction. 
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'  ^It  ispt«fiimedXbat,iBdepeDdendy<if'the  imiiii&st  advantages 'dmtismst 
Teoult  6^.ti»e  iiepodioal  meetingt  of  j^e  members, of  such«  fiodiet^,  gre»t 
and  lasting  beDe&tsinay  be  justly  expected  from  the  spirit  of  laudable  rivali'y 
and  inquiry  induced  and  diffused  amongst  them ;  and  from  the  mataal  good 
:  unders(!Mw(hig  between  its  members^  promoted  by  their  frequent  meeting ; '  to 
which  may  be  added^  the  kno^vledge  circulated  by  their  intercourse,  and  ^ 
tdisQuasiaqs  consequent;  oo  a  oorrespondeace  proposed  t'hrotigh6ut  Europe, 
relative  to  any  great  works  in  course  of  execution,  or  alreacfy  ^xeCutpd,  in 
'4iff^^t  conotri^ 

•*  With  such  views,  ajid  ynth  the  object  of^ii^ng  at  the  hands  of  Ae  pdblic 
a^ffeVuncf)  on  tihose  professors  who  are  hon^^de  architects,  one  of  the  pi%- 
cipal  features  will  be  the  maintenance  of  a  high  standard  of  professional  dia- 
jracter  and  honourable  practice  in  the  memliers. 

"  Without  aid  beyond  the  circle  of  its  professional  members,  it  will  at  first, 
perhaps,  be  difficult  to  q>rry  ^ch  a  Societv  into  full  effect.  The  fbundfet^,  !n 
this  respect,  cannot  but  rely  on  the  munificence  y/'hich  distinguishes  so  marty 
noblemen  and  gentlemen  in  the  country,  for  their  patronage  of  the  fine  arts, 
for  assistance  to  the  Institute,  in  whose  success  they  are  necessarily  interested. 
For  such  extensive  views,  the  ihnds  will, -of  coiR'se,  depend  ob  the  number  of 
its  members :  of  these  it  is  at  present  impossible  io  form  an  adequate  con- 
jecture, but  on  them  must  depend  the  extent  of  their  application.  It  may 
not,  perhaps,  be  assuming  too  much  to  suppose  that,  as  in  the  case  of  other 
societies,  certainly  not  more  important  to  the  community,  the  goverament 
will  not  only  aflbrd  to  the  Institute  a  place  for  hoUliog  its  meetiogs,  a^d  de- 
positing the  collection  it  may  acquire,  but  will  also  x«adil^' acquiesce  in  the 
application  for  a  charter,  by  which  it  may  l>e  incojpporated.  Beyond  the 
ordinary  expenses  oi  the  Institute  would  be  those  atteiuiant  au  the  annual  or 
other  periodical  publication  of  comraumcations;  the  payment  qccasionaliy  of 
draftsmen,  in  cases  of  extraordinary  or  mteresting  buildings,  a  memorial  of 
which  should  be  preserved;  the  formation  of  the  library,  an4»  P^i'^^^i^  ^® 
distribution  of  prizes  for  works  which  have  been  published  l^y  th^  mfembers; 
for  the  encouragement  of  pttrticnlar  branches  of  airchitect^e,  by  e^^ys  or  dp- 
signs,  theoretical  and  practical ;  and  lor  the  -su^stionfs  o^  ixVfvnovei^T^eut^  ja 
'building,  worthy  fof  the  objects  od  which  4hi^  may  be  bestpwed. 

**  The  foregoing  may  be  considered,  then^^the  j^erid  al^cts.<;if  the  Institute^ 
which  are,  in  few  words,  the  pcomodon  ajad  encaurggero/^t,  by  all  the  means 
in  their  power,  of  the  art  and  science  wibich  the  foun4en^  profess*  It  is  iheir 
desire,  ttkdtt  especially,  to  advance  these  ol^eots  by  afitiqg  ii)  oonpert  w^h^Att 
other  institutioiM,  both  at  bene  and  abroad,  with  whom  there  exisCs  a  oom- 
nmnrty  of  sentiment ;  and  to  disclaim  at  the  <aame  time»  mos^  decidedly,  inter- 
fBrtrnjee  with  any  exiBtiog  estabiishnieBt«" 

l%e  relations  occupy  15  of  16  pages,  and'  at  the  tommeiicemeBt  of  the 
IriKt  is  glfen  a  list  of  the  council,  the  fellows,  the  members,  and  tke  aaKK 
/dates.  The  president  <ii  the  coundl  ^  Barl  de  Orey;  the  Ticeipivadeots, 
P.  F.  Hobinson,  Joseph  Kay  and  J.  B.  Papworth;  the  sedreCaite^.  Tboe.  L. 
HonaldaoB  and  John  Ooldicutt ;  brdinal^inemheni  of  eooneU,  ^ShacUafiarry, 
George  Basevi,  jun.,  Edward  Biore,  Dedmuvi  Burton,  Ofaortes  Fowkr,JbEkii7 
B.  Kendall,  and  H^nry  Hhodes ;  trea«arer  ami  iMuiker,  '£^  aiioanui  Har«ey 
farquhar,  Bart.,  St.  James's  Street;  hondnity  aoUdltor^  WiilitB  L.  D^n^- 
son,  7.  Hart  Street,  Bloomsbury  -Square.  Archltisdta  in  the  >€oimtry  wfao 
»i^  to  become  fellows,  wdl,  of  course,  address  one  of  the. i 


AkT.  XII*  Caiahgut  of  fVorks  on  ArekUetiure,  Bvildingf,  and  Fur- 
nishingt  and  on  the  Arts  more  immeddaieiy  -connected  iherewiikj 
recenUy  published- 

A  Catalogue  of  Books  on  the  Sciences,  Astronomy,  jMdthematict,  'Kainral 
Philosophy,  (f-c. ;  with  some  added  that  are  Ciuious  and  Miscellaneous,  chiefly 


fnmi  Ibe  lAimw  of  the  fte^.  Nevil  Maskelyne,  D.D.,  Astronomer  Ro^ 
and  P.RS.;  Bishop  Horsley,  F.R.S.  Sec;  Dr.  Charles  Hatfeon,  LL.D. 
FJLS^  &c.;  WiUwm  Philips,  F.R.S.  and  O.S.S. ;  and  RichanI  Heber/Esq.; 
on  sale  by  John  Weak,  Scientific  and  Architectural  Bookfidler,  50»  Ilig^ 
Bolboro*    8yo.    Loudon^  1835. 

^A  Apolo^for  the  Architectural  Mon^trotitips  of  London,  and  a  Reftitalipn  of 
Aemany  Misstatements  respecting  the  Practice  of  Architecture  in  this  Country, 
contained  in  a  Letter  written  by  Lieut.-Colonel  the  Hon.  Sir  Edward  Cust  to 
the  Right  Hon.  Sir  Robert  Peel,  Bart.,  M.P.  8vo.  It. 
^  Stri^uret  on  AxfihUectural  Monsfrositieg^  and  Suggestions  for  an  ImprovemeBt 
m  the  Direction  of  Public  Works.    By  T.  Juvara.  8vo.  ed. 

Tikot^hts  OH  the  Sfyle  of  Architecture  to  be  adopted  in  Rebuilding  the  Hoases 
of  Parliament.    By  the  Author  of  the  Apology,  dec. 

Mom<t  (f  F.arkameni  and  Westminster  Palacet^  — Nos.  I.  to  VI.  are  pub-; 
lished  of  Britton  and  Brayley's  History  uid  Description  of  the  late  Ilouses  of 
P<arliamenf^  and  Ancient  Palatial  Edifices  of  Westminster,  and  the  mi^fk  will 
be  completed  in  June,  in  Ten  Parts. 


Art.  XIII.    Literary  Notices* 

The  Antiguitieg  of  Athens,  accurately  measured  and  delineated  by  Stuart  and 
Revett,  are  now  in  a  course  of  republication,  in  imperial  folio.  This  work 
contains  384  engravings,  by  eminent  artists,  accomfMinied  bjr  essays,  architec- 
tural, classical,  hbtoncal,  explanatory,  and  descriptive ;  exhibiting  and  eluci- 
dating the  purest  examples  of  Orecian  architecture.  The  reissue  is  published 
in  parts,  at  5s.  each,  any  of  which  may  be  procured  separately. 

ne  Architectural  AntiqMes  of  Rome,  accurately  measured  and  delineated  by 
Antoine  De^odetz,  Architect  Royal  to  His  Most  Christian  Majesty^  and  Pro- 
fessor of  Architecture  in  the  Royal  Academy  of  Fine  Arts,  at  Paris.  The  text 
translated  and  the  plates  engraved  by  Oeorge  Marshall,  architect*  This  work 
contains  137  folio  plates;  the  subjects  are  selected  from  the  most  esteemed 
specimens  of  Roman  architectural  magnificence,  with  descriptions  and  explan- 
ations in  French  and  English.  It  will  be  completed  m  twenty-one  pqrts,  at 
5s,  each^  forming  two  folio  volumes.    The  original  price  was  ten  guineas^ 

Lcwiis  fetches  of  the  Alhambra,  made  in  the  ^ears  1833-4;  conststiiig  of 
twenty.five  of  the  most  interesting  scenes  of  the  interior  and  exterior  of  that 
splendid  monument  of  Moorish  grandeur,  a  palace  the  moal  elaborate  in 
TCauty  of  decoration  of  any  now  existing,  and  the  once  celebrated  Fortress  of 
Granada;  drawn  on  stone,  in  exact  imitation  of  the  original  drawings,. by  J.  D. 
Harding  R.  Lane«  A.R*A.^  W.  Gauci.  and  John  F.  Lewis ;  are  preparing  for 
publication. 

Select  Specimens  qf  Gothic  Architecture,  by  William  Caveler,  architect,  will  be 
shortly  published. 

Pl(mt,  JElevaHont,  Sections,  Details,  and  Views  of  the  splendid  Church  of  Ba^ 
talha,  in  the  province  of  Estramadura,  in  Portugal,  with  a  history  and 
descriptioD,  by  lather  Luis  de  Souss^  with  remarks ;  to  which  is  prefixed, 
an  Introductory  Discourse  upon  the  Principles  of  Gothic  Architecture,  by 
James  Murphy,  architect;  .illustrated  with  twenty-seven  most  claboratdy 
engraved  plates,  by  the  first  artists;  are  preparing  for  publication. 

The  History  and  Antiquities  of  Little  Maplestead  Church,  Essex,  accom- 
panied by  a  brief  account  of  the  Knishts  Hospitallers  of  Saint  John  of  Jeru- 
salem, from  the  introduction  of  the  Order  into  England,  until  its  final 
suppression  at  the  dissolution  of  the  reli^ous  hoases  in  1540»  by  William 
Wallen,  architect,  will  soon  appear. 

HydravUa;  an  historical  and  descriptive  Account  of  the  Water  Works  of 
London,  and  the  contrivances  for  supplying  other  great  cities,  in  different  ages 
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•ndcomtfkp;  by  WtUjaBLMsttbews,  BBthof  9^  ne  IBdan^  4ffQat  idgUbtg^ 

&o.;  is^jtitoarly  ready.  i 

)  JDes^iJar  JmMiqnd.Bnua  Wofit,  inthd  st^  of  tbe'fiftefliitfa  and  fluteflntili 
OfiiitliniiB  ^<:on8ialing  of it\vcn1i7wfive  ptotto  of  iook%  hingeft,  bfldfea,  ftH|Mitf8|£n 
dogs,  grates,  railings,  vanes,  lamps,  lectoriums,  &c.;  deaigifted  and  ^dwd/bjr 
A»  Wdb J  fNiginy  arclniect ;  are/inprogreiil  '  <  ^ 

DcmgnMfar'GM  md  Silver  Smiibs^  in  tbe  affile  of  the  fiftMntb  and  aixiecalih 
oenftvrieas   ooMisUiifc  o^  twenty4iva  fhtei  of  oupa,  aalti-ceUars^  •  eptf^gne^ 
Gsikifcms,  taidmrdai^  salvers,  aoonoes,  clockii^  chalioeii,  cmdfixesy  tnonatfancea^ 
tek<|Uarte%  ferdtra^  &c. ;  designed  and  etched  by  A.  WetbyiPugitii  ardnteoti 
aramprogresSi  •  ......       .1 

•  An  Miatmnetti  Sketch  of  the  jH  i^SaUpUav  inWood;  ^^rith  a  critical  eaamin* 
atioB  of  twenty^five  magnificeni'Stataeaof'the  OMBI  diatingDiahad  Pvoteatanla 
tbM  foiTaieriy  adorned  the  library  of  the  eliturcii  oi  Santi  Gtiovanni  a  ^aoliy  at 
Venioai  executed  by  Andrea  Bnutolinas  will  shordjr  be  puhliahedf  '  >" 
'  The  St^um  J3figme,  eztolained  and  illuetrated  m  e  familiar  atyla^. with. ka. ait- 
plication  t»  the  arts  ana  tnaBidactui«s,  more  «apecialiy  in  craD^iort<  by  iand 
and  water;  with  some  account  of  ihe  nuirbadis  bow  inpnogrebs  is  Yariooa 
parts  of  the  world.  By  the. Rev.  Dionysius  Lardner,  LL.D.  Fiflh  edition. 
One  vol.  12mo.  Illustrated  with  nnmffoiia  engravings  and  woodcuts.  In 
the  press. 


Ajrt.  L    General  Notices* 

,  WoiSff  ideee  on  iniercQlu»niatwn.  *—  Intercolumniatioa  has  hithoto  bean 
Mjgulated.by  the  diameter  of  the  poluran^  without  r^ard  to  its  hdghtt 
.whereat  ,Wol£r«howa  that  it  should  be  governed  bjr  the  latter  lather  tben  thb 
former  aoale.  Whatever  aeiy  be  t(iQ  he^t  of  tbe  9ohimn»  chat  will  detcronAb 
the  4)sUnce  from  ita  axis  to  that  of  some  other  Jn  fthe.same  r»nge,  whether  it 
ba  th^  third  or  the  fourth  from  tbe  ficst,  according  as  it  is  intended  to  batb 
the;jc«>himna  closer  together,  or  wider  apfirt ;  and  thi%  of  ooufm),  detierminei 
the  spaces  betweea  these,  and  th^  ^termediata  coinron  or  cohimna,  and  dl 
the  tucqooding  oneS^  JBy  tbi^  meana^  an  harmonious  succeision  of  squaitt, 
•fprmod.by  eaqh  column  and  the  third  or  fourth  from  it  is  obtained.  ^Neither, 
i|a  WoUr  fttftber  observes*  is  it  neceasary  that  such  suuarea  ahould  invariably 
he  restricted  tp  the  measurement  from  the  igds,  and.  admit  of  no  other  «ha»ge 
than  that  arising  from  the  number  of  intermediate  column&;  because  the 
iourth  oG^umn  may  ^either  be  included  in«  or  excluded  from,  each  fijgurc^.the 
boimdary  of  which  will  then  be  defined  by  one  of  its  side^  He  akio  ahowa 
Apw^  ill  the  Doinc^  tbe  s^eAsure  may  be  regylatec^  not  Jby  the  height  of  the 
49qlumn>aloiie,  bi»t  by  that  to  tbe  top  of  the  triglyph  in  the  frieze,  as  that  gM^ca 
aa  ettent  of  vertical  line.   (p.  155.) 

iCepHngemi  VeutUtUmg  in  warm  CUmai^i.  ^^  Cspiaiu  R.  Waucbope,  B.N., 
faaashowjit  in  Jame^mU  Jom^ai,  Oct.,  1^1,  that  this  may  be  eaaiiy  efieotad 
^  Jbreisig.  in  air  through  porous  earthenware  tubeSj  kept  moist  exteriorly. 
TbQgreaC.cvaporation  which  wiii  take  place  on  the  outer  surface  of  tfaepipea 
will  cool  the  air  in  it$  passage  thi;ough  tfaem^  If,  by  some  similar  process,  the 
air  dhaiged  with  moisture  in  cojd  climatc^s  could  be  deprived  of  tbat  dDBoistare 
before  It  entered  dwelling«houaerj  the  benefit  to  invalids  Wjcmld  probably  be 
very  g^eatb  •*-  CoW. 

•  JIaUmg  Dw^mpg^uifs  bif  Hoi  Wattr,  —  I  venture  to  predict  that  in  ten 
yaara  tbeitt  wiU  be  an  eiid  of  the  j\ppUcatipn.  0^  hot.  water  in  heating  dwallmg 
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fapiidngb,  iid«88  mtB^'tatiQe  h  derked  timk^wOBr  get  i&f  of 'iUfrettntmimf 
inconveniences  under  every  form  and  modification  of  apparatus.;  tWa  is  m^r 
rifeKOt  eobvictimii  olid  atx  unbiissed  opinion^  a^  jouvmayNJudige,  aa  Ifaavi^put 
mdreptadkt  nikot  w&Ur  tbait  my  odm  person  tn^  this  cioimtiyv^PiQ;  {& 

Concealed  Wash-hand  5/ajirf.  — In  axoomwhich  Llctito  ayodtig  maltiali 
iteBle^nrbo'cttinot  afibfd  to  pay  rent  for  more  thatt  ime  apartmenti.  it  was 
desisablD  toiulUre^  concealed  ^waalHaCiind;  but  there  was  no  oonvenient  fdaoe 
ibr  any:  of  the  ordmaffy  cabinets  containing  the 'necessary  apparetns  ibr  wasted 
ing,>  SU:*  :  The'  rdceas  by  the  sidfr  of :  the  chimney  vias  endoseiL  as  »  eupbpard 
by  a  door  in  the  usual  manner;  against  the  inside  of  which  I  screved  »  oonb 
mon:^ra8b-Bfiand»  hafkig  its  li^s^ut  shortrenongh  to  pasi  ove^  tb»  wHsl^board 
efthe  «oo'iti  iwitbout  proving  the  basin,  too  high  for  comfortable  «se. :  yfbam 
the  clobr  is  shuttbe^iMHshing  appanatuais  in  the  cupboard,  but  when  the  (kK>f 
is  open  th^  mtanaof  iraabing  are  in  the  mom  in  a  most  oonvenieotsitwrtioif. 
39ii8  codtfivailcei  and  the'8a&4)ed  together^  affi»rd  the  eeonomist  tb^  uses  of 
abed««tiom'  wttboist  tke  ^ppeamnce  of  one* -^  John  luac  Hatokmi,'CMi 
Mngmteri    Iha/^fdead  Boad,  May  ^y  1S3&. 


Art.  IL    Domestic  Notices* 


-  ■'    ENGLAND. 

OFEmKG  Meeting  of  the  IntBute  of  British  ArcMtectt,  —The  members  of  this 
Sodety  held  lfiai^WC^*a1ni  Mining  atHh«j?Jk)Oiitey:4B.?Kto8J^^  Covent 
Garden,  on  June  15th,  on  which  occasion  they  invited  the  attendance  of  the 
presidents  and  members  of  the  varions  scientific  bAdies  whose  pursuits  are 
at  all  analogous  with  theirs.  In  consequence  the  attendance  was  numerous, 
and  we  obswved  amohg  those  present  the  I>uke  of  Sotacrset,  Sir  Jlkfortm  A, 
»eey  P.E.A.,  Sir  Edward  Cast,  Sir  Henry  Elfis,  Sir  Oravwjttoglittm,  *• 
«<Huinoni^Liddett,the  Hon.WilKam  Custj  Messrs. ViiiMiniWalto,  P-aE^« 
WakimiiR.A.;  P«illip9,R.A.;  Cockerel,  A.R.A.;  Deering,  A.R.A,;«Peenoughv 
€apt.  PHnglei  Dr.  N;  C.  Taylor^  Professor  Hbyen  of  Cop»nfe»gto  ?  M.^Ai 
BembArdt>;«  Saxon  architect;  imd  mfany  other  p^rfrsdns,  distlngaillic*  fttmitt 
of  ardiitccture.  Ewl  de  Grey,  thefVesident,  took  the  chiA'^thftttiwst^At 
»'cfcH*,.  supported  by  MteJsrs.  Hobinsoft  arid  Kay,  Vice-Presidetita,  wi  by 
Messrs.  Bariy,  Basevi,  Btentort,  Kend^,  Rhodes,  and  other  ^omkm^  tHj 
coiinoR.  After  the  mfrtutes  of  the  last  meeting  had  be€»  read,  Hi*  Ljwlatei^ 
prisfttted  the  bwriness  of  the  meeting  with  some  kitroductdiy  obsertaOwwf  oa 
the  drcntAstaEitees  that  gave  rise  to  thdt  ateembly.  ••  I  bfehevy  «iKi  iM 
Lordship,  ^  that  et ery  profession  connected  with  the  arts  and  scienowMi^ 
nhumry  has  had  ^mething  Kkean  association  amongst  the  wembcf  sjprofttsmg 
it,  except  arthitectufe.  Several  friends  of  this  science  baivc  Btteawted,  s^ 
differemt  thnes,  to  esfeWish  a  Society  foir  promoting  it  j  bot^  essontiaias  «* 
itd  and*  lickno\«4edg«f  it  -to  be,  whether  versed  in  H  as  a  science,  or  mercdy  re- 
carding  it  with  the  eye  of  an  amateur,  from  some  cause  of  other  they  hjfiMlwaya 
Suled,  We  have.  However,  now  a  rtone  cheering  prospect  opentaif  «^^  > 
and  m.s  ^dodetf  iar  formed  for  tfie  ctiltivatfcjn  of  an^  art  which  ean  <Milv^fr  dvtjr 
understood  and  appreciated  by  tiiose  who  make  it  their  stildyi.  Ut^  thert 
wcnoistatices,  I  have  the  pleasure  of  addressing  you,  and  tiiw»gh  you.ttte 
public,  who,  I  trust,  wi«  hold  out  a  fostering  hand  to  it*  support ;  wul  who 
williitep  fb^wferd  with  boldness  ^d  kindness  to  help  Us  and  to  rmse  Ae  tost^ 
totkitt  to  that  character  whieh  this  country  is  competent  ifo  giw  itw  ■  Wehavfe 
amongst  us  this  evening  professors  of  this  art  and  science  fromjtoreigii 
couutrite,  who  ortly  want  opportunities  of  this  sort  to  become  betw  ^ 
quainted  with  as,  and  thn>ugh  them  we  shall  bee<«ae  beitei*  a«quamt»daHtfc 


fie  Omeeek  ^l44imj  ^  ihijftwrt, 


r  iMtkiiiwiH.  U  ifl  impcNMiil*^  ckmlbt  lively  ffMtantit  mint jfi^idir 
^  Qiirsdk?e9,  mkI  to  the  youBger  ormbcra  of  the  profipsoxite,  wIk>  may,  bjr 
«ioan»  of  lh«3  InstituiiQQ*  ii*ve  an  opporUiiiky  aT  av^iiiiig  thma»e^v^  of  tb^ 
(fixporkftQ^'Of  tbflir  Mer  bffei^««,  with  ike  ^vw^ifiy?  of  tbat  personal  coA- 
verae  with  each  other,  which  19  60  much  more  Taiuable  than  .tb«  dogma*  of  ^ 
Mho«L  or  ttie  short^aad  saiouleB  /of  a  laotqre*  If  we  only  ancceed  in 
Mlablifihing  thi»  Jueticution  «ii  like  broad  tgrouo^  and  S^qtjag  wWch  I  tluok 
mdm^fi  mnwe'flbaU  ba^e  an  ofapovtaoitv  of  deiwriog  agreatar  acquainta^ce 
•ivKthftKe  rcflouffoes  of  the  art*  Having  md  tbua  much  qpov  th^  uistitutioQ 
iiMlf,  I  mayiTipeHbapi,  be  allowed  to  sa^  a  few  womb  aa  rei|iact«  myse^j  and 
Abe  tpofitieD  I  Hour  oociipy»  i  was  asked  to  become  the  Preeideot  of  the 
iCwoiety  \xy  my  Imnd  oa  my  right,  Mr.  Kfibinaon  ;  .but  I  lealiy  did  feel  aod 
MMl^xpDees  myeeif  «uMeittly>  when  I  told  him  4hiit  I  we«  iooompetent  to  fiU 
ik»t  €&c^  I  will  add  chat  I  Icnow  nothing  of  ercbitootune  a»  a  ac^ea^ ;  I 
acknowled|>e  that  I  am  fond  of  it,  and  thait  it  is  an  amiwem^ot  with  me,  mki  a 
jnib||e«t«f  uteffesb.  1  haiie  dedicated  »,good  deal.of  time  and  attention  tp  h, 
iHit  LknoMF.tto^hing.  whatever  about  it  ia  aeoientific  point  of  view.  Xl^e  Inr 
atttution  may,  perhaps,  in  some  aliglit  degree  be  benefited  by  my  efforts  ^  tnai 
aittce  no.  one  can  doubt  that  my  motives  are  perfectly  disinterested^  some  little 
advantage  may  resnlt  from.niy  associaliQg  myself  with  this  Institution,  On 
these  considerations  I  certainly  accepted  the  office,  and  I  only  ho^  that.  I 
may /be  able  to  fill  it  with  efibct.  I  can  only  fidd  that  at  any  period  A  shall  be 
most  happy  to  do  all  in  my  power  to  ^ther  the  oljjects  of  this  Institution, 
and  to  Mid  vay  fbebie  efforts  to  promote  so  great  and  so  magnificent  a  science 
aa  we  must  all  acknowledge  architecture  to  be* 

Mr.  Hottildeon*  the  secretary,  ^en  read  a  paper  explanatory  of  the  views 
nod  oljeots  of  the  ]»stiiute«  AiVer  some  preliounaxy  remarks,  be  stated  tluit 
4(he  Inatittttfi' jaow  counted  ^  Members,  ^  Fellows  of  whom  are  architects  of 
^elabliiiied  pmctke  ia  England.  Erery  inducement  will  be  held  out  to  the 
jiMior  dass'ofsfteinbers^  by  making  such  ample  provision  forgexusral  iuGotrm- 
aMOiand  improvement  as  can  be  ejected  by  tli^  funds  which  ihe  councU  may 
iiaveuader  cbeir  coatroU  Thus  may  the  younger  members  of  the  professiep 
be  induced  to  ^k  up, to  this  Institute^  compoa»i  as  it  is  of  the  greater  portion 
of  the  senior  es<isbslishedarcftiitects.intbe  United  Kingdom,  as  a  scientific  body 
jko  ^ich  it' must  beaUkelhonoumbleand  edvaotageous to  belon^u  iuft  euk^- 
^ms  were  passed  en  the  two  honorary  members,  Dr.paxxiday  and  Mr. 
witton#  of  wbomAt  was  observed  .that  such  were  the  names,  put  foremost  on 
the  Mat  of  hoMcary  membersw  And  that  ;the  institute  owed  it  to  themyas  it  owed 
ioiltoel^that  those  who  occupied  ia  future  the  same  position  with  them  ip 
tkf  iSodety  should  he  aamee  equally  honoured  and  respected  ia  the  fie)d  of 
science  and  literature.  AUasion  was  made  to  the  class  of  foreign  and  corrt- 
aponding  ttiemhes$,  the  list  of  whom  contains  the  names  of  the  most  o^ebrated 
MohitoQts.iibfoad*  Much  vnUiable.iofocmatioa.and  instruction  are^xpeoted  to 
be  derived  from  their  commumcations.:  the  professional  olyects  of  our  archi- 
ibecta  tmireHiog  abioad  will  be  facilitated  by^such  intercourse;  and  f^«fui,tbdr 
Moeptioa  here  ho^  the  members  must  piHiduce  a  spirit  of  harmony  and  good- 
will serviceable  to  architecture  throughout  the  world.  Communications  have 
ateeady.  been  lopeoed  with  various  foreign  academies,  through  the  several  >em- 
hassies.in  LoMon.  Xhe  paper  then  went  on  Xo  state  the  objects  which  tbfi 
•nMBibers  hadtin  view  for  the  cuHiviition  of  architecture*  both  as  a  fine  ^n  and 
«cien€e^  A  libiM^  is  forming,  specimeos  of  n^terials  .are  being  procured, 
fnodels  have,  been  g»vei^  .and«  in  faot»  every  thing  is  in  due  prepress  for  estabhsh- 
ing  a  museum.  A  paper  of  queries,  containing  Uie  desiderata  in  every  branch  of 
mrchitecture,  has  been  drawn  up,  and,  after  revision  by  the  mentbcrq,  it  is  to 
be  disttibuttd  throughout  the  world.  This  paper  is  to  contain  questions  as 
to  edifices,  in  regard  to  their  individual  history,  destination,  size^  distributioa, 
and  construoAion ;  predseinfonnation  wiU  be  required  on  all  sorts  of  materials 
«iid  their  appUcafeioiiy  the  failurea  and  iTeroedies  remdiae  which  will  (|fier  a 
wide  field  of  experience*    Acoustics  and  lights  wiU  be  also  subjects  of  in- 


kre  ftto  induded  as  pr<^>er  for  the  attention  of  correspendeBtt*  TbeM 
AHe^^kme  ^I4»e'8««t  <to  loreigp  cottDtnts,  jttid,«0  itegr  i<til^  tMMi8]Mt4int» 
w  v«MoQS  languages  of  Europe,  it  is  hoped  that  tbej' will  (fittd  admiMioii'ioiift 
iDm^  iMdklg^  penodicals  >ett0necfted  writh'Seifiiicei,  and  be  dWhawl  thtooghtftot 
^  ^UforM.  Xb  the  mean  ^me,  tho  oeiafecil  ika»e  d^tanmned  «»  oiler  «i 
iienorary  premMnn  iorsin-  £Imii^  Mfxm  (M^  Meiav  ^itMf  i^^y^wto  o^  CimAfiMs^ 
Ibi^  w\iidk  «U  persQAS  ar^  mvked  to  eompete.  BiM  tMMkea  «ieM»  talwn  ^ 
Me^sr^.  Lee*;  Farfcer,  and  Nash,  who  had  died  since  the  fofmariton  Hi  4b^ 
^listUiite,  anc(  tfadr  ^erend  -merite  as  avcfaiteoto  wore  juslilfihwRlt  upoit.  The 
iiott'etafy  eondnded  by  ttn  appeal  fto^tbe  public  at  kurge,'  and  fo  the  no^iiitjx, 
^itf,  men  of  sconce,  mi  meiDbeifi  of  the  pvofenkM,  to  teler  an  Itiatisoti<fh 
so  ess^tiai  to  th^  due  cultivaiMtt  of  a  branch  of  art  and  seieaoe  upon  wdMi 
so  n^dk  of  the  ^kmAoHB,  ele^aades,  und,  in  £ict)  ^f  ftbe  liappinesa,  'Of  every 
individual  deneuda. 

'  The Jfet-of 4>e!lDfiiCtors  waathen vaad by ilr. (Mdicutt, the ^ooioTsaemtar y, 
asid  eominunicaiions  ffom  ooatnbufearB  ainoe  the  ipnenMia  aaseiiog  of  the 
'^piety.  From  Hl^.Bdlluuy,  MV.^  fAt.Htmtam.W.  l]«.aa:a  fnnd^tt  tits. 
vdliilg  fltadents.  Ffom  Mr.  Brkton,  seveml  hooka  and  two  mteMBtaag 
.di^wings  of  a  ^esi^  for  a  triumphal  bi4dge,  by  the*  latte  Head  Samlby.  Ertm 
]if  r.  Noble,  a  inost  valuaUe  ooHectioa  lof  books  and  prints,  and  ^  to  be  iaid 
out  in  aby  modem  ptAilieation ;  and  ft#m Mr.  fiairy,  80A  for  hooka.  Aiviiia 
of  thanks  was  passed  to  all  these  geatlemoD. 

The  Pree&dentitlien  cottaifHiicated  to  ahe  laeotiag  that  he  had  a  niost  grati- 
fying letter  to  read  from  Sir  John  Saane,  who  had  not  only  .distingoisbad 
Mmsdf  as  an  eminent  arehiteet,  bivt  as  a  muniiBQeQt  protnoter  of  the  sort  of 
-whidk  he  had  iieen  so  esallwd  a  member,  it  was  to  annotiflee  i^donsaiaa 
of  750A  m  his  own  name,  and  in  that  of  his  grandson,  JohnSoatie,  Ea^.,  to 
the  general  pm^oses  of  the  Instikixte.  The  noble  President  fakoself  proposed 
a  m^eioh  ibr  a  v^ote  t>f  g^t^tefal  adcoowladginent  to  Sir  John  Sonne,  iMA 
"was  carried  by  aodamatton,  and  a  speeial  meeting  was  ordered  totteoonvcsiad 
ibr  Monday  nekt,  with  the  sriew  of  fayng  imb  cohsidenition  the  mode  in 
•  which  the  fi(^te  gift  should  be  appropriated.  Aito  the  meetings  (for  (the  le- 
^lainda'  of  the  season  had  been  dedared,  as  %mI1  as  tfae^ubjects  to  be  S^ 
copied  thereat,  thanks  wees  voted  to  Mr.  DonaMsoa,  the  secfatary,  for  hia 
jsealous  labours  in  the  formation  of  the  Institute;  and  Mr.'Robinaon,  VjP«y 
who  aat  on  the  right  of  the  P^resident,  refnmed,  in  the  names  of  the  aeaolMta 
'thten  present,  thdr  adtnowiedgmeiits  for  the 'hoaoar -which  tiMir  ndble  Praai- 
dent'liad  doae  ihem,  not  only  in  having  grren  his  countenance  to  the  Lsati- 
tution  by  accepting  the  oftee  of  President  tand-prtsiding  on  thatoecasioiip 
but  by  his  cotftnhution  of  ML  towanla  its'genend  purpoasa. 

The  whole  evening  passed  oif  most  smisfitcfcarily  to  alii  present,  and  w« 
'ddubtnot  that  this  Institution  will  fill  an  impuitaatetatioa  among ^theisoiantiftc 
society  of  this  n^ropolis,  and,  in  fact.  Of  Euaopoinigedend;  itapiognaa 
beii^^dfistinfifaished'by  Che  greatest  cautiMi,  and  its  ofc^eaa  enbtaciaf  eirery 
practical  point  which  can  tenefit  ardiitebtBre,'wheiiier  as  u  tee  art  oraoieaoa. 
^T.    June  la  !835. 

'  BtMt^g  of  ike  HMmt  of  PwrMamewi,  *^Vwai  the  report  Jof  th^  <coi»- 
ttiittee  on  this  subject,  'read  in  the  House  of  CoDMiOns,  Juwa^yand  pabi- 
/lished  ih  the  Af&t^itmg  CAlT)«M^/(fe^,  June  dth,  we  andce  the^follotiang  eodinwt; 
{premising  that  we  think  "the  resolutions  do  iionour  to  the  ^oaRmittee^  aad 
uidicate  the  dawn  of  a  merer  libtfal  and  impartial  nMnmar  of  aocbgin  inaatani 
of  this  kind,  on  the  part  of  government  9^-*- 
^Resblved,  » 

^  That  ft  is  expedient  thatifeo  designs  -forthe  rebuilding  of  'tiui  Houses  of 
•ParKaiment  be  left  open  to  general  competition. 

*■  That  the  style  of  the  biiUdhigs  be  dther  ^oiIhc  or  EliKabethan. 

^That  a  lithographic «phm  be  made «f  Westminster  JOally  and  of  the  pre- 
misaa  adjoining,  showing  the  entire  areat  t»  be  occupied  by  the  intended 


new  bw1dinaQ»  aod  wdbdiBg  t^^ 
m^nt  of  the  river. 

"^  That,  with  the  )i^h<p«rwlu«  phft*  tliere  begiiM  »ipmficatMNi  of  tin  geoml 
accommodadoQ  required^  &«. 

'^  That  all  deeigos  be.exeouted  <m  one  and  the  tanse  acale^  Tin,  of  SO  feett^ 
an  incb,  aad  that  no  coloured  dniwing  of  etiT  kind  be  reociredy  nor  any 
perspective  on^.  save  auch  as  shall  be  taken  mm  Intiwtions  itelected^  and 
specified  on  tbe  Uthographio  plan  to  be  delivered  to  the  partiea,  and  no  models 
beaccepted« 

**  That  all  pegrsoBs  wiahwig  to  send  in  plans  lor  the  n^uildfoig  of  tlie  tmo- 
Houses  of  Parliament  Bbal|«  on  aijiplicadon  to  the  Office  of  the  Woods  and 
Works  Department^ in ^ Whitehall  Places  be fondsied^on  the  paynent  of  1/^ 
with  a  copy  of  liie^.resplutione^  and  other  isatters.  > 

^  That  the  pHns  shall  be  delcrared  into  <  the  Office  of.  the  Woods  and  Baild- 
ings,  at  Whit^ly  on  or  before  the  first  day  of  November  next.  ' 

*'  Thaty  in  order,  more  effoctuidly  to  aeoi«*e  a  ooir ect  de^isidfk  upon  the  merits* 
of  the  several  plans>  it  ie  expedient  ihafe  an  bbmUe  address  bepve«ented  to 
His  Miucsty,  requesling  ban  (o  appoint  five  Commissioners  to  eiamtne  knd 
report  genmlly  to  both  Houses  of -Parliameat  upon  tbe  plans 'olfered  by  cork 
petition;  and  that  such  pommiasioncra  shall  ststect  •  and  elnsify  sueh  of  the 
plans^  hax^  not  less  than  three,  or  more  than  five  aa  number,-  as  shalt  sleem  to 
them  most  woithy  of  attcitfioB ;  and  shall  atate^  if  required,  the  gronnds  upon' 
which  the  ^priety  of  such  selection  and  dassificadott  is  fboudM. 

^  That,  m  order  to  save  any  unnecessary  deby  in  proooriag  tlie  plaAs,  or 
unnecessarv  trouble  and  expense  to  the  parties  fumisning  them,  it  shall  not 
be  required  that  i  any  estimate  shall  acoompeny  a  design  i  and  should  an  esti- 
mate be  required,  any  party  ealled  upon  to  furnish  it  shatt  receive  compensatibn 
ahould  his  plan  be  ultimately  rq)ected» 

^'  That  a  premium  of  ^OOL  be  given  to  caeh  of  the  partietr  whose  plsltfs  shiOl- 
be  recommended  by  the  Commissiosers,  and  shall  be  considered  by  them  aa 
worthj^  of  tjie  reward )  that  the  succeoslid  competitor  shall  not -be  consrideted 
as  baying  necessarij^  a  claim  to  be  entrusted  with^be  estccuf ioA  of  the  wof k ; ' 
but^  if.not  so  employed,  he  ahaU  receive  an  additiotial  reward  of  1000/.*' 

Lac^ure^  on  CaUies  and  Ca9teUaied  Arckkedurt  bave  lately  been  given  by 
Mr.  Britton  to  crowded  audiences  at  tlic  2iary4e-bone  Inatitation,  at  the  w^t 
end  of  ^e  town^  and  on  Jndkn^  Egyp&an^  Greckm,  and  Stmukn  Archiiechare^ 
at  the  London  Meahanios'  Instifcution.  Aceompanied,  as  they  are,  by  nnme^ 
rous  large  and  fine  drawings,  and  replete  with  varied  descriptimr,  histofy,  and 
criticism,  these  Lectures  are  calculated  to  affiyrd  much  nsefiil  tttfonnation  to 
popular,,  and  mixed  audieaces ; .  and,  when  we  reilect  how  little  has  been  done 
by  the  professors  of  architecture,  and  even  by  those  who  have  been  honoured 
by  that  title  ia  the  Royal  Academy,  we  are  peraaaded  that  Mr.  BHtton  wiH 
elect  much  good,  and  we  trust  that  be  may  be;  tempted  to  repeat  his  lectures 
in  various  parta  ot  tbe  country. 

We  are  enabled  U»  give  the  foUowing  estmct  from  his  first  discourse  at  the 
Medi^jcs*  Institutjon,  whicb  will  aJford  a  apodmen  of  the  author'^  style  tod 
aentiments-:  — 

<'  The  orckUncUmBi  aniifmtiet  of  nations  are  so  many  pmmnent  records  of 
their  respective  histories:  they  ere  indexes  and  memorials  of  the  arts,  the 
religious  and  civil  customs^the  habits  and  manners  of  man  in  different  ages  of 
the  world,  ia  varied  and  progreasivse  stagea  of  civilisation  and  refinement : 
hence  they  aerve  at  once  '  to  point  a  mors!  and  adorn  a  history.'  Surely 
auch  a  sul^ect  ia  worthy  of  tbe  ddigent  study  of  the  scholar  and  the  antiquary; 
of  the  man  of  science,  and,  ind^,  of  every  roan  who  possesses  rational 
curiosity,  and  wbo  wishes  to  improve  hia  own  taste  and  judgment  by  examining 
the  best  works  of  his  anoestors." 

** ' Knowitdge  U power,*  saya  Lord  Baeon;  and,  as  His  Lordship  possessed 
a  large  ahare  of  tbe  one>  we  ore  entitled  to  conclude  that  he  had  a  fiur  portion 
of  the  other.    We  ioay  «lso  say  tbat  knowledge  is  dignity  *^  hi  virtue  — ia 


niMWOfMHitwith'mdoiii.  Aod  what  is  igiMmMMie^  the  opporite  to  Imowledge 
U  is  folly,  vke,  stupidity^  disgusting  and  degraded  humanity.    Tt  is  a  mu»y, 
filtb^t  diwial  cotir^'-^  where  the  lauii  of  Mienee  neftir  4MtiMt — where  every 
thing  is  repulsive  and  ofiensive — where  the  soundarW'hanMotiy,  intefli^Cj^y 
a^d:g0pd  sensftweee  never  beard>^bitfl'wfaei«,  on  the  contrary,  all  that,  is 
i^dlgar.  and  irrafcioiml  are  uttered  m  disoordsnt  ioftesend  itthumon  voices. 
.  *'  Kpoowledge  is  the  '  ehiad-oapt*  moumtahi,  whose  summit  man  riever- 
raaflbe4  -^Mmse  Biimeroti»  palihsor  secent  are  devibus  but  inviting  —  whose . 
many  terraces  and  promontories  serve  at  once  for  places  of  rest  and  prbst>ectL ' 
It  ia  aiAenied  with  lemples  of  all  the  sdendess  theatres  for  all  the  arts^. 
pal^ea  for  all  intellectual  eKoelleooe.     In  proportion  as  tnan  advances, 
towards  Ua.apex,  hif  vision  b  improved  in  keenness  and  eompass^  ifli  mctrltles 
expand,  and  he  looks  around  with  intend  admiration  and  j^asure  on  the 
ipumefpoe  ^oiries  of  iiature;.the  eoumless  ofc^jeets  of  scientific  research,  of 
enquiry,  of  inteiest  and  utility  tx>  the  human  race.    -It  is  said  that '  the  wise 
men  ol  tim  im^'  the  Egyptians  of  the  old  world,  anri  the  Greeks  and  otiier 
nations  pf  atkUqiiity^i  had.  ascended  high  up  lAris  mountain;  but^  whatever  may  ^ 
hfive  becsa  their  discoveries^  few  of  them  have- been  imparted  to  us,  in  cons^' 
queope  of  %k^  want  of  pnuumg.    In  out '  own  age  and'  our  own  country  we  tnti 
6pfe«^:with  more  confidence  and-  mone  pveoislon  -of  th^  geographical  features 
8<i4  characteristics  of  thai  imaginary  moootain.    Altboagh  we  cahnot  expect ' 
to  rea^^h  i^.  top  i>y  steami«n|^Dea  or  balloons,  we  «iay  be  assured  that  the 
literary,  scienttuici  andmeofaBDica^  mstitDtions  of  the  country  will,  cooperate  to 
make  Us  ascent,  from  every  side,,  more  easy,  and 'the  varied  prospects  it  com- 
mancis  moreextenstve  and  more  fiueinating."        . 

4fchiyfctitral  Dramngt  m  the  ExhUiiiUm  mi  3omm'$H  H&me, — This  departmeht 
of  tiff)  e^ibitioi^  is.by  no  means  equal  to  wbaeit  has  been  niany  other  seasons. 
Kearly  all  those  who  have  been  wont  to  contribate  toward  its  chief  aCt^ac- 
tiqpa,  h^vA  defilined,aending  any  drawings  this  year t  ttor  n  their  absence 
suppl|e4  by  the  appearance  of  any  firesh  aocession  of  talent.  There  is  hot  a 
singJ,e.  suUect  by  Qaofi^  I>eenng>  Barry,  Robinson,  PapWbrth,  C^ckerell, 
Psajiui^,  3lore,  Cottiogham^  Salvin,  Sie.;  while  others,  whose  names  are  to  be 
fisund  in  iJAepatalo^i.anefariMMn  dbtiiigQisfamgthemsdvest^  the  drawings 
they  f^bibit^  Vulhamyy  wlio»  for  the  last  two  or  three  seasons,  has  sent  spnle , 
Iax^e<^ad  weUes^ecuted'  drawings^  hiss  oniy  a 'verr  Ymy  and  ins^ffikrant  onb 
otm  cburoh  in  Wobum.Sqttate>(d54.);  and  Witkins conteatS  faimselC  With 
showicttaski^phQf  a  design  by  himibr  the  York  edlumn(Cl84;);  and  another 
of  the  liauonal  Gallery  (103h)«  The  latter  is  wpon  so  small  a  scale  te^to  be 
hardly  n^ore  satisfactory  thaa  :Sone  of  the  wobd  engravings  published  of  it. 
Our.^toniahipent.  was«/theref«)re^  aa  great  as  our  disappoiatinent ,'  fbf  it  toig^ 
naturally,  .have  been  expected  that»  every  thing*  odnside^  the  architect 
would. Xav^;  bean  anxioaa  io.  dispkay^the  biiilduig  to  thentntost  posidble 
advant^^,  setting.it  o^  by  i^.the  piotonal  «d  of  cohsar,  pictnvesqne  per- 
spective, and  light  and  shade;  and  moreover  bestowed  on  it  &N>nie  linpordmce 
in  respect  to  sue*  •  JD^either  weuki  it  have  been  ainias  had  he  condescended  to 
let  the  public  see  what  he  is  ehiHtt  to  do  iil  the  inlierior,  Md  «o  jtid|ge  how  fhf 
the  future  exhibition-rooms  are  likely  to  surpass  the  present  ones  at  Sonteyset ' 
Hpuse.  Spme  drawif^  or  eiKeo  a  drawing;  ot the  latverdescriptidn,  wottld  have 
beea  the  more  acceptablej  bomusa  theee.  is  this  year  hardly  a  smgle  interior ' 
in.the.architectqical  r9om.  Therei8ce»  indeed,  two^inthe  adjoinhig  one,  whieh ', 
is  set  apart  as  the  receptacle  fpm  most*  multtfiuious  and-  chaotic  asseoAlSge 
of  subjects.  Why  they  should  be  |>ut  aside  there;  as  if  >not  saffieiendy  good  ' 
company  for  the  othei:  architectuml  pieoss,  ores  if  even>  unfit  to  be  seen  at  all» 
— ^  so  weU  are  they  put  ovt  of.  sight,  we  can  hardly  guess.  Alien's  <*  Kestor- 
atlon  of  ^  interw.  of  the  «ncient  bfMM|ttetinghaU  of  the  ArsilMry  Compan  V*^ 
(750.)  is  placed  in  a  dark  comer,  next  the  floor,  in  one  of  the  recesses  which 

*  This ^otleman, whom.  weMgretitcteay  tbe^ortsi have* now loatf ^(he diM 
May&th|ii^b^4!34y«w),basihs6e^f»nfiingRinth»isKh^  '      - 
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me.ccm^muaMi^  en»«rcM  by  peraoii9p€fi|»bi9«t  th^mhiyHMw>^'i»«i:thHf«iirB; 
ittpoasibte  to  judge  wh«t  it  k*  Nor  is  HsmbU's*  '<  Boudoir  in  tke  retidtn«i 
of  Gen.  Sir  J.  Macdonald  "  so  hung  as  to  alknr'  ua  t»  ei\io>  iL 

Tifi^  only  other  ivterkir  we  obsmed  is  a restoratioii'ai  partof  aiaalodH  ia 
the  Alfaanabra,  looJiki| towards  the Coartof  tkm Liont  (969»X'b3r  CX  Jmom^ 
who  ui»  we  beHev!e,4]iiite  a  now  eathibitor,  and,  judginf  both  ^xm  thia  pifi^ff 
ami  No.  1093L,  <'  Bwins  of  the  Gneat  Tenpleai  JCamack,"  we  Jhail-  bun  w^ 
pieasureaa  one  who  ia  iikeljr  to^prov^A  vevy  geeiii*  acqiMtiKtionw.  Wedo  neH 
bkehHB  at  all  the  worse  because  he  4eeni8  to  bme  a  tasHeftN*  i»bjeotS:  the0 
kidtriatein  poaip  of  ooiour.  In  this  respect  his  Albatibm  ia  eMgeouB' wcli» 
out  bting  glarings  aRd>  indeed^  without  ihe.  addition  of  colours*  k  is  idipoaaihie 
Dooipietel^tO'eatiaiate  the  peeiiiiaa  ohaiaetitv  of  the  Moorish  8C^i«»    . 

Sir  John  9oano«xhibits  only  '<  An  ijtebitectural  Sketch"  (^5^),^  part  of :» 
Gothie  eoienor^ which  mawlesta  more  sobrittyiwith  not  a|. at  leaalhuajx* 
ftiiBBinany  of  his  fonner  produotioni*  Wo  anttcipnted  that  the  firo  whMli 
happsnad  last  October  ^ovld  hare  oommunicated  ^eme.wamuh  4o  i9ur.aMh»* 
tmtsMmagiriationsy  and  have  been  aoooeeded  by  ar  deluge  of  deaigtift  for  .nelir 
Houses  of  ParUament;  instead  of  which  there  are  only  two  drawings  <)ft  the 
luad)  Gaudy's  <<  &hetch.for  »ew  Senate  Houses "  {94/^),  and  l}athan>'s>pror 
jeet  lor  th«  save  purpose  (966.)*  The  foriMer  is  a  moat  flaming  v&Af^  and,  is 
altogether  aoeifttraTBgant,  that  its  author  seem»  to  have  been  «iore  anxMua  ti^ 
Ibtmsha  oeftaiiiv  yet  not  humiliating,  ceasoa  lor  its  sejectionm  toh,  tfaaii'.t^ 
bring  forward  an  idea  whose  feasibility  would  recoiaraead  it*  to- attentiotik- 
Mr.  G.  is  apt  to  run  riot^upoo^ueh  occasions,  asd  that,  too,  somtM^tw  the 
"fircles*  vein"  being  fl-equently  as-  chisMricid  aa  he  aft  iauiginatll^e.  Idr. 
tCatfaaan*  on  the  oontrai^^  caa  by  no  meseits  bo  i(]hai||ecb  ^vitb  having  eired 
theough  excess  of  inoagination ;  fisr  his  idea  consists  meselyiu  cotivarting 
InigoJones*B  building  at  >  Whitehall  into  a  House  of  Lords^and  erecting  a 
centre  building;  and*  conespooding  wing-  for  the  House  of  CoBanK}nsy.ilSNs«$ 
eonaeqnently  alt  that  is.hia own iathe  coaooetiBg  pan^>which< offers  nothhi^ 
remarkable.  Atehough'Sneh  extension  of  .the  present « bailding  wouM.  giKre  it 
that  continuity  and  completeness  which  it  now  evidently  waott  (;fotr,:b«ing 
iasttlalttd,  it  kmka  ratfatr  abrupt  and  short)^  and  would  sa  far  piwhice  an  im- 
po«ngfa9ade  in  that  style,  we  should  hardly  reconunead  t  i&  as*  ot*  auitaMb 
cheracter.  for  a  senate  house. 

•  In  **  Prior.  Fbrfc^  Bath,"  (9ia)  there  is  a  very  unusual  degree  of  »€^ 
tiectnffal  display  and  grouping,  and  the  intended  chonch^  rearing  itself  up  in^ 
mediately  behmd  the  palaee4ike  mansion,  will  produce  a  very  showy  etfedf 
bet  what  college  these  extensive  buildings  are.  intended  to  Ibrai)  we  have  not 
heard ;  most  probably  it  is  some  Roman  Catholic  institution.  The  nex^ 
li^o.  (914.)» "  Biver  front  of  the  Hotel  about  to  be  erected  at  the  new  town 
of  Rosherville,  NortbAeet^  Kent^"  is  creditable  to  Mr.  Kendall,  as  possessing 
both  novelty  and  propriety,  a  consideraMe  degree  of  effect  and  satis&ctory 
consistency  of  style,  without  extmordinory  embellishment. 

But  the' sufe^ject: that  most  engaged  our  attention,  as  one  of  the  happieat 
desagas  in  the  room,  is  No.  9S9.,  '*  High  Cbffe,  Hants,  a  seat  q£  the  K^t 
Hon*  Lord  Stuart  de  Rothesay,  now  erecting.  W.  J.  Bonthome."  X  finer 
and  more  aUe  appropriation  of  the  latest  species  of  Gotnie  to  the  purposes 
of  a  modem  resideooe,  we  do  not  remember  to  have  ever  before  beheld.  It 
possesses  strong  picturesque  quality,  without  c|uaiatnes8;  and  irregularity^ 
without  incoherence,  and  wkhoot  the  mtervention  of  insignificant  parts  or 
fiminrcs  b^*  way  of  giving  importamce  to  the  rest.  There  is  nothing  of  either 
the  ecclesmstical  or  the  caAteliated  style  in  this  composition :  it  does  not  at  all 
remind  us  in  any  degree  of  the  true  **  Tunbridgo>ware  "  school  of  Gothic,  as  it 
bao  not  inaptly  been  termed.  The  whole  is  bold  and  rich ;  and  the  arclntect 
sfipears  to  We  judtcioofily  availed  himiielf  of  some  peculisfrities  in  the  Ck>a^ 
tinental  styles.  We  congratulate  Mr.  Donthome  on  the  -very  superior  taste 
tfais^desigajnisnfiKtB;  and  also  congratulate  Lord  Stuart  de  Rodiesay  «b  the 
future  pofiaesBorof  so  piqaant  and  rgekerdU a  piece  of  architecture  as  this 


mamloA  prombes to  foe.  Ko.  974.,  by  thd  iMiietitfec  (**  Bore Hom^'* dao 
hr  ffants),  h  in  flltcKgeth^  »  dMrent  ntyitf;  nor  k  H  mafked  by  any  ef  tiw 
attractive  qtiaKfr  that  recommenda  thejpreceding. 

Ko.  990.»  **  Perspec^He  view  i»f  a  De8%n  for  a  ViH«"  has  considerable 
merit;  And  oflbre  »  rery  pleasing  singtilaHty  in  the  portico.  On  looisiiig  over 
the  catalogoe  again,  we  observe  there  are  several  other  things  wli^cb  seem  to 
pYomise  acmie  Interest  as  far  a»  ttveir  tit^  go;  bat  either  they  bad  60  «b- 
tfttction  iti  thetnsehfes,  and  t^e  neconHffgty  passed  tbeni  without  stoppii^  t9 
ascertain  what  were  the  subjects,  or  efee  they  are  hang  wherd  they  oamiot  be 
ttewed^  sare  oniy  by  Litlfptitians,  on  whose  level  they  woold  be )  or  b^  thev^ 
approaching  the  statnre  of  Brobdignagians.  We  truttt  that  this  truly  pns* 
posterous  mode  otHoimng  away  piemres^and  drawings  is  now  nearly  over^  and 
that,  in  the  room  to  be  appropriated  t6  architectural  designs^  in  the  new 
bnil^ng  ih  Trafiilgar  Sauare,  there  wi)l  be  no  more  Chan  a  single  Hneof'  lai^ 
^fties,  or  two  of  stnail  ones,  along  thre  walls.  Such  works  rtqttifw  to  M 
submitted  to  As  close  inspection  as  engrarfngs  t  and  wera  no'  more  tsiscH  id 
than  could  be  hung  so  as  to  be  distinctly  viewed/  th«  character  <tfthlr  portion 
of  the  exhibition  would  be  greatly  improved,  as  it  woidd^  of  course,  beooabe 
more  select,  while,  at  the  same  thne,  all  that  it  contabied'coaltf  be  fairly  scteifand 
fblly  enjoyed :  the  yerr  reverse  of  which  is  now  the  case,  fbr  a  moi^^  hitero«- 
geneons  mixture  could  hardly  be  eontrited ;  a  sort  of  **  awkward  squad  *^  of 
pDrtraSts  and  other  oil  pictures,  and  nondescript  subjects^  being  bung  up  wWl 
the  architectiimt  drawings. 

Among  the  models,  in  the  council  room,  we  were  best  piea«sd  with  K<i. 
305.,  "  The  Town  Hall  and  Maftets,  Penzance,"  H*  J.  Whittingj  No.  306*., 
•■  The  Recefvmg  Hoose,  Hytle  Park,'*  J.  3.  Bunnmg ;  and  thait  of  the  ^  in- 
dlgient  Blind  School"  (307.);  although  the  last  is  on  rathen  too  mimite  a 
scale,  and  hot  verjf  advanta^ously  |daced,  the  front  being  turned' ih>m  th^ 
li|bt.  In  our  ophnon  it  wbuTd  be  an  nnprovemtwt,  were  lAie  glaring  w4iitenes» 
of  these  plaster  models  subdued  f  and  were  thens  some  tittle  indication  of 
local  colouring  given  tb  them,  when,  as  Is  the  case  with  the  last^n^incioiMd 
subject,  the  building  is  constructed  of  stone  atvd  bt*ek  .-*-  /T 

VambM^eshhre.  —  A  IVtfU  ka$  been  dttg  and  bonfit  on  the  ^een  of  the  yiNage<or 
Waterbeach.  **  It  was  first  dug  H  ft.  deep^  and  then  bndted,  and  the  lands* 
springs  kept  out  by  puddling  the  outside  of  the  brick wovk  with  igauld  The 
operators  then  commenced  boring,  and  got  »  copious  supply  of  good  Soft 
water  between  90  ft.  and  100  ft.  from  the  suHkce.  The  weil  is  piped  with  tht 
pipes,  and  a  pump  is  put  down.  Every  one  of  the  neighbours  that  I  hsm 
spoken  with  on  the  subject  says  it  Is  the  best  thing  that  was  ever  doif^  for  the 
parish ;  as  every  one  residing  in  it  can  be  nowsnpplied  with  wholesome  wtiter. 
The  well  has  been  sunk  by  subscription.  The  estimated  amount  was  20/.,  and 
I  do  not  think  it  has  exceeded  it.  The  soil  the  well-einkerB  went  through  wa», 
Ist,  vegetable  soil ;  2d,  sandy  clay ;  3d,  pure  clay ;  4th,  ganlt,  to  a  great  depths  5 
and,  5th  and  last,  rock  or  stone,  which  they  had  to  work  through  with  tli# 
chisel."  —  J.  Denson,  sen.     Waterbeach,  near  Cambridge,  Feb,  «lik  1835. 

It  may  be  useful  to  state  that  all  the  wells  and  pumps  in  the  vtHage 
(«* parish")  are  supplied  from  land-springs,  except  a  few,  two  or  three  of 
whose  proprietors  have  had  deeper  wells  boised.  Soft  water,  usable  fbr  wash** 
ihg  linen,  is  supplied  from  thesis,  and  neighbours  can  avail  themselves  of'  it  by 
paving  a  trifling  periodical  acknowledgment.  The  well  now  provided'  on  the 
Village  Green  is  available  to  all,  without  any  payment  but  the  first  one  tor 
providing  it.  At  Kensall  Green,  and  at  Kilburn,  the  springs  are  mainly  land 
ones,  and  in  seasons  of  drought  water  has  to  be  bought  dearly  of  the  ibw  whi6 


possess  bottom  springs.  —  J.  Den9<m,^tn,     BaynVater,  March  1.  1^35; 

Devonshire.-^  it w\{\,  perhaps,  surprise  some  of  your  readers  to  learn,  that 
in  some  parts  of  Dei       "      *    '      " ^    -  '      ^^^        '  -^  ^  j  _ 

is  subject  to  the  dat 
that  it  is  done  to  pre 
tion^  and  its  partial 


in  some  parts  of  Devonshire  that  usefttl  and  sightly  material,  FiHtland  stone, 
is  subject  to  the  daubings  of  the  painter;  the  reasons  given  for  which  are. 


that  it'is  done  to  prevent  both  the  stone  from  becoming  cot«red  with  vegeta- 
partul  decay,  or  eating  oat,  «i  it  is  termed^  into  camies  I    Th^ 
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first  of  these  is  easily  cured,  and  the  other,  as  fbr  as  m^  experience  goes, 
occurs  only  in  inferior  specimens,  or  after  a  great  lapse  of  time;  neither,  how- 
eyer,  even  in  the  worst  cases,  can  sanction  a  disguue  that  destroys  its  beauty 
as  a  superior  material  to  plaster  or  wood.  Some  of  your  correspondents  may 
be  able  to  afford  more  convincing  arguments  than  I  have  against  the  practice. 
^Architechu.    April  13.  1835. 

Glamorgaruhbre. —  The  foundation  stone  of  the  Glamorgan  and  Monmouth" 
skire  Mrmary^  which  is  to.  be  erected  at  Cardiff,  was  laid  last  week,  by  Daniel 
Jones,  Esq.,  of  Llantwit,  to  whom  the  compliment  was  awarded  for  his  munifi- 
cent donation  of  upwards  of  2000/.  to  the  Institution.  (IVorcestipr  Herald, 
May  2. 1835.) 

LancaMre.  —  Preston,  March  2.  —  Such  a  publication  as  your  Arch^  Maga^ 
one  has  long  been  wanted,  and  I  have  no  doubt  it  will  be  of  fl-eat  service  to 
many  amateurs,  whose  taste  may  lead  them  to  the  cultivation  of  the  science  of 
architecture,  as  well  as  to  the  purely  professional  man,  to  whom  it  will  afford 
an  opportunity  of  giving  and  receivmg,  through  your  correspondence  depart-^ 
ment,  much  useful  and  valuable  information.   I  live  in  a  town  which  I  believe 
is  more  rapidly  on  the  increase  than  any  other  of  the  same  class  in  the  Idng- 
dom ;  and  which,  from  its  numerous  local  advantages,  cou(>led  with  the  spirit 
of  enterprise  and  improvement  which  has  been,  for  some  time,  manifested  by 
many  of  its  inhabitants,  I  have  no  doubt  will  soon  become  a  place  of  consider- 
able importance,  not  only  as  a  flourishing  manufacturing  and  commercial 
town,  but  for  its  architectural  beauty.     I  look  forward  with  the  hope  that, 
while  it  increases  in  size  and  opulence,  its  buildings  may  not  disgrace  the 
natural  beauty  of  its  situation  and  its  original  boasted  appearance,,  before  it 
became,  as  it  has  only  recently  done,  one  of  the  seats  of  extensive  manufac-. 
tures.    In  all  towns  such  as  this,  there  is  generally  much,  cause  to  lament  a 
want  of  taste  in  the  style  of  the  buildings.    In  manufacturing  towns  the  in- 
habitants are  too  much  inclined  to  look  merely  to  utility,  without  paying 
ttiuch  attention  to  appearance  i  but  in  the  erection  of  a  dwelling-house,  how- 
ever humble  it  may  be,  or  even  in  buiidinff  a  manufactory,  if  the  general  style 
can  be  improved  without  much  increase  otexpense,  surely  some  attention  ought 
to  be  paia  to  the  attainment  of  so  desirable  an  object.    In  most  manufactur- 
ing towns  the  labouring  classes  are  much  disposed  to  have  a  dwelling-house^ 
however  small,  for  each  family ;  and  I  am  strongly  inclined  to  encourage  that 
feeline  of  independence  that  induces  this  desire :  it  is  certainly  much  better 
than  tnat  six  or  eight  families  should  have  lodgings  in  one  large  house.    This 
system,  I  mean  that  of  having  separate  dwellings,  which  is  here  generally 
adopted,  is,  however,  in  some  degree,  a  drawback  on  the  appearance  of  the 
towns  where  it  is  acted  upon ;  for  the  number  of  cottages  necessarily  bears  too 
great  a  proportion  to  that  of  the  larger  houses.     It  is,  therefore,  of  great  im- 
portance, in  order  that  the  comfort  of  all  classes  may  be  promoted,  that  the 
cottages  should  be  as  commodious  in  their  internal  arrangement,  and  as  neat 
and  correct  in  their  external  form,  as  possible.    With  this  view  I  should  feel 
obliged,  and  at  the  same  time  you  would  confer  a  benefit  on  all  such  towns  as 
ours,  if  either  you  or  any  of  your  correspondents  would  throw  out  some  hints 
for  the  erection  of  dwellings  of  the  description  I  have  mentioned.     They  are 
here  generally  built  in  rows  or  streets,  of  from  ten  to  ibrty  toj^ether,  costing 
fi*om  80/.  to  140/. ;  and  they  are  so  perfectly  monotonous  in  their  appearance, 
that  after  seeing  one  of  them  you  have  a  fair  sample  of  the  whole.    It  is,  in- 
deed, no  uncommon  thine  for  a  person  to  contract  for  the  building  of  thirty 
or  forty  such  houses,  without  having  any  thing  on  paper  in  the  shape  of  a 

gan,  it  being^nly  understood  that  they  should  be  exactly  similar  to  those  of 
[r.  So-and-so  in  the  next  street ;  and,  therefore,  it  is  evident  that  we  are 
in  a  fiiirway  of  perpetuating  what  I  believe  you  would,  were  you  here,  say  was 
a  bad  style,  unless  some  new  ideas  on  this  subject  be  given  to  us. 

The  Pflri,  which  our  corporation  here  is  forming  for  the  use  and  recreation 
of  the  public,  consists  of  more  than  200  acres  of  excellent  land,  posscssii^ 
many  capabilities,  and  having  an  abundant  supply  of  water,  and  an  undulating 


smfitpei  It <  If  bdng  portnUf  piniited. 4n<i  UaA  ant  int  wide,  avieniie^qnd 
Mttenshre  driTes  and  waUca,  and  it  ia  iatendad  tbat  U  shaUAiei  sunound^ 
by  onuuncotal  detached  viUaan  Bubscitptioms  M!e.al0Oi  jii|irQgre«i  t0  eveot,  on 
ao  elemfeed  part  of  this  perk,  a  kmdsome  mQniwieatal  yllar»  ttomnmnnm^e 
ol  the  d^aeacter  of  our  revered  towaimiaai  the  late  'John.  Horroelum  £«<).,  .M»P» 
for  this  borough.  This  will  be  appropriate  and  {voper^  for  he..po8a«sa€id  a 
wind  flo  eialted  and  comprebensiver.tbat  am^  JdMUMimentitl  hoiMmi»v4xmfecrid 
upon  his  memorjr  would  be  ill  placed  in  ai^  fabric  of  man^  •  A  lofty  i>oi!k 
oofaantt,  pUced  m  open  apac^  wiU,  therefiMr^  beat  promote  4heiutentlons. of 
the  numerous  ^^ds  helefl  behind  him^  inaoy  of  wnon  yett  snrnireyAiMl  now 
wish  to  honour  his  name.  <■■■:. 

AVemiiety^  on  an  extensive  and  hendsome  soidey  on  pert  of  the  tSfune 
ironnd»  is  also  spoken  of»  which  may  he  made  to.  ed4  mncbi  to  itn  apn^aianeei 
and  is  DOW  wanted  in  Preston.  Of  these  improyement^^ail4  alsp-ofwe  Nort|i , 
Union  Raiiwaj^  Yiaduct^  and  Bridge  of  $ve  arches,  each.  120  lb«ri^  span*  ovei. 
the  nibble  anid  it^  beautiful  vaUey^lihe  whole  extending,  thnse  ffOM^m^i  a 
mfle^  I  hbpe  to  be  the  means  of  giving  you  some  information  as  .they  proceed  &: 
jMid  shal)  be  gkd  to  see  in  your  Ma^oine  any.  hints  regarding  them,  either 
from  ymi  or  any  ofiyoor  talented  inenda. or, oonesnondentS't-nHiWati  To^/kir. 
i^MWf^pooi.^*-^  Abuildini;  on  aveiy  estensite  acale  is-abont  itO'  be-fevfM^ed.im 
Mount  StreetyJLivefpooTy.for.the  pucposes  of. the  Meinhanicfl* > Insdmtjon^ 
The  fimds  fbr  this  purpose  have,  been  eeme -time. econmujatingi.  and  4iQ». 
committee^  aiiout  three  months  ago»  advertised  fin*  eomperition  pleas.  •  Sixteen 
selis  of  deswns  were  sent  in,  from  which  the  committee  selected  those  of  Mr*. 
A.  H.  Holme»  the  late  Mr«  Wm.  Alderson^ai^  Mr*  J*  A^  Pioten«  T|q  lAe. 
lattte  gentleman  has  been  entrusted  the  task  of  combining  and  airanging.  these , 
|4ans»  and  carrying  them  into  execution*  *  The  buUding»when  finished^  wiU.be> 
the  lertest  and  most  complete,  for  the  purposes  for  whiob  it  is  tcreeted,  «f  eny 
in  the  kingdom^  The  eost,  when  ■  completSed,  iacludinfl  the.  land,  will  be  about 
10,OCiO/.  The  lAverpooI  Mechanics'  InstitHiion  aiSi>r^.a  striking. instance  of 
what  may  be  effected  by  individual,  eneiigy  end  peiiseverance»  <  A  ver^  &w 
years  sao  this  lostkution,  wfaieh  was  established  in.  1^26,  was.  in  St Jinking 
state;  the  fiinds  in  an  extremely  low  condition^  the  number  oftinembeiB  .not-, 
more  liha»  three  hundred,. and  the  whole  al&ir  seemed  like^  to  expire  from 
mere  exbaostkm.  Fnxn  this  state  it  has  been  raised  hy  the  (originalfy)  almost 
unaided  energies  of  two  successive  honorary  seoreteries,  Jiolm  J»ey{aod»  and' 
J.  S.  Raddtile,  Bsqrs.^  who  have  ^laved  no  sacrifieea  of  either  tirne^  toibour,. 
money,  or  influence.  By  thcsr  exertions^  the  pubKc  attention  .has  beea 
awakened  to  its  advantages,  influential  individuals  have,  lent  n  helping  hand,, 
tlie  nnnber  of  members  has  been  augmented  to  about  Cwelve  bundredr  ami  a. 
he^bl  of  usefulness  and  proaperity  baa  been  attained^  equal^,  if  not  sMperiw, 
to  any  sin^ar  institution  in  the  couotry ;.  and  all  thii^  too^  in  the  face  of'  the 
dhwt  opposition  of  some,  and  the  lukewannaess  of  others^  who  seem  to  dread 
the  diffusion  of  knowledge  as  they  would  the  plague.  Several  mosthandsopw 
donations  have  recently  been  presented  to  the  building  fiind,  amongst  which 
may  be  more  partioukirly  noticed  two  of  600^  each,  fr<Mn  R.  V.  Yates,  and 
Jas.  Mnlleneux,  Esqrs.  —  P.    Liverpool^  May  16. 18d5w 

Nxtrfolk.  —  Kcnmck^  May  2. 1885.  —  I  remember  being  particularly  pleased 
vnth  the  article  by  Scrutator,  in  your  first  Number^  p.  12,  A  oaae  in  the  same 
Une  has  recently  occurred  here.  One  of  the  subfContradorsof.a  buildiiig 
(the  plasterer)  conceived  that  some  of  iiis  work  was  not  included  in  the  plenai 
and  specificationB;  upon  which  he  delivered  ki  a  bill  of  extras  to  the  general 
Contractor.  After  some  delay  it  was  left  to  reference,  and  **  custom,  all 
powerful  custom,'*  was  the  plea.  The  architect  described  the  cornices  to  be 
12  in.  in  girt  in  the  specification ;  and  they  were  shown  half  sise  in  a  drawing* 
The  architect  conceived  the  proper  way  ii  measuring  them  to  be  by  applying 
the  compasses  to  the  rides  at  rignt  angles,  as  if  he  were  measuring  a  seantnng; 
but  the  **  custom  "  is  to  pass  a  strinc  over  the  whole  of  the  mouldings,  in  the 
waypainters'  work  is  measnred,  and  equitably  so« ..  It  would  h««eb(ten  better 
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to  have  referred  to  drawings*  but  it  does  not  always  happen  that  working 
drawings  can  be  completed  in  time  to  append  to  the  contract.  The  referee 
went  at  once  to  the  point,  considering  that  sub-contractors  were  bound  to 
submit  to  the  same  terms  as  the  geneitd  contractor ;  in  addition  to  which  the 
plans  particularly  exhibited  the  cornices;  and  the  general  saving  clause  in  the 
specification  completely  precluded  any  charge  for  extras  being  made  b^  the 
seneral  contractor,  unless  such  extra  works  were  ordered  afterwards  in  writing. 
it  ought  to  be  obuerved,  the  general  contractor  put  down  the  works  of  the 
other  artificers  in  his  tender  at  the  same  price  as  they  gave  in,  so  that,  if  he 
had  been  cast,  it  would  have  been  a  total  loss  to  him.  The  referee  in  this 
case  was  Mr.  Carniel  Darkins  of  this  dty,  and  it  is  but  common  justice  to  ad- 
mit diat  he  acted  with  great  prudence;  it  is,  perhaps,  the  first  instance  in  this 
district  where  **  custom  "  was  so  completely  defied.  As  a  conclusion,  I  would 
advise  all  parties  to  be  very  cautious  in  making  out  estimates,  taking  care  to 
satisfy  themselves  on  every  point;  and  if  they  make  up  their  minds  to  risk 
something  in  competition  in  order  to  obtain  the  job,  let  it  be  a  certain  sum  of 
money,  not  an  uncertain  quantity  of  work. —  W,  T, 

Northumberland,  —  The  Newcastle  and  Carlisle  railway  was  opened  on  the 
9th  of  March,  by  a  procession  of  carriages  drawn  by  locomotive  engines, 
which  proceeded  towards  Hexham  at  an  average  rate  of  from  twelve  to 
fourteen  miles  an  hour.  The  ease  and  rapidity  of  the  conveyance  afibrded 
the  greatest  pleasure  to  the  numerous  and  delighted  visiters,  and  a  triumphal 
arch,  and  an  immense  assemblage  of  people,  welcomed  the  procession  at 
Hexham. 

The  railway  is  itself  a  pleasing  object,  the  slopes  of  the  cuttings  and  em- 
bankments being  finished  in  a  firm  substantial  manner,  and  the  ^rass-grown 
sides  being  as  beautifiil  to  the  eve  as  thev  are  essential  to  the  solid  retention 
of  the  earaiwork.  The  vale  ot  Tyne,  through  which  the  railway  passes,  is 
one  continual  panorama  of  beautiful  and  romantic  scenery :  spacious  green 
haught  or  holmei  spread  out  in  the  hollow  of  the  valley,  overlooked  b^  hanging 
woods  and  lofty  banks,  while  cheerful  villages,  and  various  other  objects,  im- 
part a  delightful  aspect.  The  spire  of  Ryton»  the  ivy-mantled  walls  of  Prud- 
Doe,  the  noble  tower  of  Bywell,  the  seat  of  T.  W.  B^umont,  Esq.,  M.P.,  and 
the  melancholy  and  deserted  ruins  of  Dilston,  pass  like  a  fleeting  vision,  and 
leave  behind  them  da^-dreams  of  every  charm  that  historical  association  and 
landscape  beauty  can  impart. 

The  act  for  this  railway  was  obtained  in  Bfay,  1829;  the  arrangements  for 
passing  through  the  land  of  various  proprietors  occupied  nearly  the  whole  of 
the  following  year ;  the  works  at  tne  western  end  of  the  line  were  begun  in 
September,  1830 ;  but  the  eastern  part,  now  opened,  was  not  commenced 
until  February,  1831.  The  care  witn  which  these  preliminary  ammgements 
were  made  hs^d  the  happy  result  of  preventing  the  more  serious  and  expensive 
delays  which  litigation  and  disputes  have  so  often  occasioned  in  similiir  under- 
taJLings,  and  the  works  have  since  proceeded  as  rapidlv  as  the  nature  of  the 
district  and  the  funds  of  the  company  admit.  The  earthwork  of  that  portion 
of  the  line  now  opened  has  thus  become  firmly  consolidated,  and  the  masonry 
and  other  works  are  constructed  in  so  firm  and  durable  a  manner  as  must 
greatly  conduce  to  the  permanent  interests  of  the  railway.  The  ascent  from 
Biaydon  to  Hexham  is  of  very  moderate  inclination,  seldom  exceeding  3  ft. 
or  4  ft.  in  a  mile,  and  opens  a  communication  between  a  populous  agricultural 
and  mining  district  and  the  river  Tyne,  which  commimication  will,  ere  long, 
be  extendi  to  the  western  sea. 

This  line  of  railway  is  double  the  length  of  the  Liverpool  and  Manchester 
line,  and  will  be  completed  for  little  more  than  half  the  cost  of  that  railway, 
bdng,  in  point  of  economy,  an  advantage  of  nearly  400  per  cent.  The  works 
were  commenced  under  the  direction  of  Mr.  Giles,  who  is  yet  the  consulting  en- 
gineer of  the  company,  the  engineering  department  having  latterly  devohr^  on 
Mr.  Blackmore,  whose  able  and  active  superintendence  has  gr«itly  contributed 
to  the  successful  termination  of  the  work.   The  eminent  services  of  Benjamin 
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Thompson,  Nicholas  Wood,  and  George  Johnson,  Esqrs.,  who  form  the  com- 
mittee of  management,  have  also  been  zealously  employed  in  conducting  this 
great  undertaking;  and  the  skill  and  experience  of  these  gentlemen  are  at  once 
a  safeguard  of  the  interests  of  the  shareholders  and  of  the  public. 

As  regards  this  town,  the  opening  of  this  important  communication  is  an 
event  of  the  greatest  interest  to  all  who  are  concerned  in  its  commerce.  No 
town  in  England  is  more  happily  situated  than  Newcastle  for  the  centre  of  a 
manufacturing  dbtrict.  Coals,  iron,  lead,  limestone,  and  other  minerals,  are 
found  in  rich  profusion  throughout  the  district.  The  agriculture  of  Northum- 
berland is  famed  throughout  the  kingdom,  and  the  tonnage  of  the  Tyne 
already  ranks  second  only  to  that  of  the  Thames.  A  communication  between 
two  populous  towns,  uniting  two  seas,  and  leading  through  a  country  so  rich 
in  its  resources,  cannot  fail  to  prove  one  of  the  most  satisfactory  speculations 
ever  undertaken  in  this  part  of  the  kingdom.  A  city  of  palaces  is  rapidly 
rising  within  the  very  walls  of  Newcastle,  and  we  trust  that  increasing  trade 
and  commerce  will  amply  reward  the  spirited  projectors  both  of  the  railway 
and  of  the  other  public  improvements  or  the  town  and  district,  and  that  New- 
castle will  long  remain  the  capital,  and  the  river  Tyne  the  metropolitan  har- 
bour, of  the  north.    (Newcastle  Courant,  March  14.) 

Yorkshire.  —  I  have  been  for  some  months  endeavouring  to  get  up  an  archi- 
tectural society  in ,  for  the  improvement  of  architectural  science  And 

practical  knowledge,  and  for  the  mutual  advantage  of  the  members  of  th^ 
profession.  The  thing  has  been  talked  about  and  met  with  the  approval  of 
most  of  the  architects  in  the  town ;  but,  as  usual,  what  is  everybocly's  busi- 
ness turns  out  to  be  nobody's,  and  I  suppose,  if  I  do  not  exert  myself  to  an 
extent  which  some  may  deem  impertinent  and  officious,  the  scheme  vnll  never 
Bee  the  light.     The  architects  and  surveyors  in  ■  ,  like  Washington 

Irving's  **  money-diggers,*'  seem  to  have  but  one  idea  —  that  of  getting  all 


they  can ;  whether  they  deserve  it  or  not,  is  a  question  which  seldom  troubles 
them.  The  incubus  of  corporate  monopoly  presses  like  the  nightmare  upon 
the  development  of  architectural  talent  in  any  of  our  public  buildings ;  out 
this,  it  is  to  be  hoped,  before  long,  will  be  put  upon  a  footing  more  in  accord- 
ance with  the  spint  of  the  age.  —  P.  A.L. 


SCOTLAND. 

Ed&nburgh  Royal  Institution,  —  There  are  two  operations  ^ing  on  here  at 
present  which  may  possess  some  interest  for  you.  The  one  is  the  conversion 
of  the  heavy  Doric  building,  which  you  may  recollect  seeing  on  the  earthen 
mound,  into  one  of  the  most  beautiful  Greek  temples  in  Britain.  I  send  you 
two  engravings  of  it  in  its  original  state,  and  a  little  vignette,  which  was  en- 
graved for  the  admission  ticket  at  our  late  scientific  meeting.  [Fig,  163.  is  the 


entrance  front  of  the  Royal  Institution,  as  seen  from  Hanover  Street,  in  the 
New  Town  5  and^.  164.  the  opposite  front,  looking  from  the  Old  Town,  as 
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the  buildiDff  is  now  altermff.l  I  shall  be  glad  to  learn  your  opinion  of  the 
propriety  of  the  changes.  You  will  observe  that  in  the  original  plan  the  deep 
solid  parapet  (the  building  beinc  really  of  two  stories,  though  apparently  of 
one),  rested  on  the  columns,  which,  thou^  Doric,  seemed  overloaded  with 
the  mass.  In  the  new  arrangement,  the  parapet  is  transferred  to  the  wall  in 
which  the  windows  are  pierced,  and  the  intervening  space  is  covered  by  a 
sloping  roof.  Another  cnange,  which  is,  perhaps,  not  so  hiqppy,  is  the  intro- 
duction of  the  four  projections  near  the  angles  of  the  building.  Thev  certainly 
look  pleasing  enough  to  the  eye,  yet  one  cannot  help  asking  one's  sel^  why  are 
these  (apparently)  subsidiary  entrances  required  so  close  to  the  main  ones  ? 
The  noith  portico  ([  fig.  163.)  is  one  of  the  finest  things  of  the  kind  I  ever  saw, 
and  the  south  one  is  hardly  inferior.    The  whole  will  be  complete  in  May. 

The  other  noteltj  is  the  pro4ecied  monument  to  Sir  Walter  Scoti^  for  which 
many  designs  have  been  offmd,  such  as  Norman  crosses,  Gothic  chapels,  and 
cast-iron  ^daquinos  [from  baldackmo,  Ital.,  a  building  in  the  form  of  a  ca^ 
nopy],  all  very  pretty  in  their  way,  on  paper,  or  in  a  smiling  country  villi^e^ 
where  they  would  be  seen  in  contrast  with  small  rustic  buildings  and  natural 
verdure;  but  which  would  be  iqpt  to  look  insignificant  when  brought  into 
competition  with  the  great  masses  of  building  to  which  the  eye  is  accustomed 
in  Edinburgh,  from  the  peculiarity  of  its  situation  and  construction.  A  plan 
of  a  diflerent  kind  has  long  been  advocated  b^  some  persons  here,  who  argue, 
^at,  considering  the  limited  amount  of  the  funds  at  the  disposal  of  the  com- 
mittee, and  the  nature  of  the  situation,  it  is  impossible  to  produce  a  monu- 
ment of  any  effect  if  fine  workmanship  be  bestowed  on  the  details ;  and  that, 
without  s^in^  for  other  reasons,  these  circumstances  make  the  adoption  of 
some  construction  necessary,  in  which,  by  taking  advantage  of  our  plentiful, 
cheap,  and  beautifid  fi'eestone,  an  imposing  effect  may  be  produced  by  mass. 

An  accurate  calculation  proves  that  for  little  more  than  5000L  an  obelisk  of 
200  ft.  high  (including  the  expense  of  the  foundation)  may  be  erected.  Thia 
is  on  the  supposition  of  the  base  being  20  ft.  souare,  and  near  40  ft.  high.  I 
have  ventured  to  suggest  to  the  architect,  Bir.  Playfair,  that  as  many  persons 
have  a  feeling  that  an  obelisk  appears  ungraceful,  because  it  rises  too  abruptly 
out  of  the  ground,  this  obelisk  should  be  made  to  spring  fi-om  an  extended 
platform  and  terrace  to  be  formed  in  the  middle  of  Charlotte  Square,  where 
there  is  plenty  of  space  for  it,  and  where  the  platform  mi^t  be  ornamented  by 
vases  of  living  plants,  &c.  The  sketch  (fig.  165.)  will  |ive  you  some  idea  of 
what  I  propose.  If  this  plan  be  adopted,  the  obelisk  will  be  built  hollow,  in 
which  case  I  intend  to  propose  that  a  copper  wire  shall  be  fixed  in  the  intenud 
apex,  and  shall  reach  fi'om  that  nearly  to  the  ground,  where  it  shall  have  a 
heavy  metallic  ball  suspended  by  it :  this  beinc  done,  an  opportunity  will  be 
afforded  of  measuring  the  degree  of  flexure  which  the  wind  will  give  to  the 
shaft,  as  the  deviation  of  the  pendulum  from  the  axis  of  the  pedestal  will  show 
the  quantity  of  displacement  at  top.  —  R.    Edinburgh^  Feb,  2.  1835. 
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Goodwin* t  DomesHc  Architeelure  (see  Vol.  I.  p.  132.).  ~  It  is  not  as  a  cor- 
respondent of  the  Arehkectwral  Magasane  that  I  ask  vou  to  allow  me  to  avail 
mjBelf of  its  pages  on  tfaepresent  occasion,  since  I  am  willing  to  believe  they  would 
be  open  to  me,  under  the  same  circumstances,  were  I  an  utter  stranger.  The 
matter  itself,  indeed,  is  rather  beyond  the  professed  scope  of  your  journal, 
•tiU,  as  it  relates  to  an  architectural  publication,  and  to  one,  moreover,  that 
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was  reviewed  somewhat  at  length  in  Vol.  I.  p.  138.,  little  apology  can  be  re- 
quired for  bringing  it  before  your  readers ;  while  they  are  the  very  class  of 
persons  whose  good  opinion  the  party  I  tax  with  trickery  and  unfairness  ia 
anxious  to  engross  quite  to  himself. 

On  the  titlepage  to  the  Second  Series  of  GoodumCM  Domestic  Architecture, 
my  name  stands  as  that  of  the  author  of  the  literary  and  descriptive  part ; 
wnereas,  in  the  new  edition  which  has  just  appeared,  it  has  been  expunged. 
When,  some  short  rime  ago,  Mr.  Goodwin  informed  me  that  the  work  was 
about  to  be  republished,  he  did  not  utter  a  syllable  as  to  making  alterarions 
of  any  kmd  in  it ;  nor  did  I  caution  him  as  to  letting  my  name  remain,  taking 
it  for  granted  that,  since  it  had  once  appeared,  it  would  not  be  withdrawn ; 
certainly  not  without  my  concurrence  hem^  aaked  and  obtained.  Unhand- 
some as  the  manner  is  in  which  Mr.  Gkiodwm  has  herein  acted,  it  deserves  to 
be  called  manly  plain  dealing,  when  compared  with  the  trick  he  had  previously 
condescended  to  resort  to,  but  which  did  not  come  to  my  knowledge  until 
after  the  publicarion  of  the  new  edition  of  his  work.  It  was  by  mere  chance 
I  then  detected  that  it  was  only  to  a  part  of  the  fortAer  edition  my  name  was 
suffered  to  appear,  either  the  titieptuse  having  been  altered  after  a  certain 
number  of  copies  had  been  struck  o^  or  else  cancelled  and  a  new  one  sub- 
stituted in  lieu  of  the  first.  It  is  probable  that  the  latter  was  really  the  case, 
and  that  Mr.  Goodwin  adopted  this  ingenious  manoeuvre  in  consequence  of  a 
remark  mode  in  the  very  critique  to  which  1  have  alluded.  Yet,>  to  say 
nothing  of  its  unwarrantable  and  disgraceful  meanness,  the  manoeuvre  itself 
showed  any  thing  but  the  generalship  of  an  able  tactician ;  because  the  letter- 
press to  the  first  series  was  such  mere  vox  et  pneterea  nihil^  that  Mr.  Goodwin 
should  have  been  more  solicitous  than  reluctant  to  let  some  one's  name 
appear  to  the  second  series,  as  a  pledge  that  rather  more  pains  had  been  be- 
stowed on  its  descriptive  portion ;  and  also  because  the  tone  of  many  of  the 
remarks  is  such  as  no  man  could,  with  propriety,  adopt  in  speaking  of  his  own 
desigps,  and  consequenti^,  by  concealing  the  author  of  them,  he  was  rather 
iiyuring  himself,  and  risking  the  imputation  of  self-conceit,  and  extreme  bad 
taste  in  displaying  it. 

In  attributing  the  suppression  of  my  name,  after  it  had  ^ne  forth  to  the 
public,  to  jealousy  on  his  part,  I  may,  myself,  seem  not  entirely  exempt  from 
vanity ;  yet  I  know  not  what  other  cause  can  be  assigned  for  such  an  extra* 
ordinary  proceeding  —  and  one  no  less  short-sighted,  withal,  than  contrary  to 
practice  and. precedent.  He  might  possibly  flatter  himself  that  I  should  make 
no  enquiry  about  the  matter ;  or  that,  if  I  found  out  what  had  been  done,  I 
might  not  eaiily  find  an  opportunity  of  making  the  world  acquainted  with  it ; 
or  else,  that  I  should  give  mvself  no  trouble  about  it.  It  certainly  is  not 
worth  much  trouble;  althougn,  by  the  singular  pains  he  has  been  at  to  secure 
the  credit  of  it  to  hmiself,  I  must  needs  presume  that  Mr.  Goodwin  at  least 
thinks  rather  highly  of  what  he  has  so  appropriated. 

Delicacy  towards  Mr.  Goodwin  being  now  out  of  the  question,  I  may^  be 
allowed  to  say  that,  whether  considered  improvements  or  not,  the  alterations 
in  several  of  the  plans,  as  su^ested  in  their  descriptions,  originated  wholly 
with  myself;  and  that  I  was  wnished  with  no  other  materials  for  the  tensk  I 
undertook  than  the  drawings  alone,  consequently  am  not  indebted  to  Bfr. 
Goodwin  for  any  thing,  except  a  little  matter-of-fact  information  in  regard  to 
the  buildings  he  had  actually  executed. 

I  now  leave  him  to  congratulate  himself  on  the  success  of  his  notable  arti- 
fices and  underhand  manoeuvres;  which,  if  not  worth  exposing  for  their 
importance  as  they  afiect  either  of  us,  still,  I  think,  ought  not  to  be  let  pass 
with  impunity.  —  W,  H,  Leeds.    London,  June  4.  1835. 

Forsyth* s  Architectural  Opinions:  CanSdus,  in  Reply  to  Verus  (see  p.  843.). 
—  It  is  rather  with  the  view  of  showing  your  other  readers  that  I  am  not  in  any 
wise  sta^ered  by  Verus's  comments,  than  with  the  hope  of  convincing  him  he 
is  at' all  m  the  wrong,  that  I  take  up  my  pen  to  reply  to  faJs  animadversions. 

As  a  vindicator  of  Pailadio,  I  do  not  think  he  has  greatly  benefited  the 
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cause  he  has  espoused;  for,  while  he  admits  that  *'  many  and  serious  defects 
are  fairly  to  be  ascribed  to  the  Palladian  system,"  he  has  not  pointed  out  any 
one  of  those  merits  which  he  would  hare  us  believe  more  than  counterbalance 
them.  Surely  it  would  have  been  somewhat  to  the  purpose,  had  he  opposed 
to  my  list  of  gross  solecisms  and  deformities  a  corresponding  one  of  the  par- 
ticular beauties  and  elegances  which  stamp  the  works  of  the  great  Vicendne 
master.  Instead  of  which,  all  that  he  can  directly  advance  in  his  fiivour 
amounts  to  no  more  than  that ''  the  common  consent  of  ages,  and  the  best 
reason  of  modem  times,  have  pronounced  many  of  Pallamo's  works  to  be 
admirable."  Yet,  in  order  to  estimate  the  value  of  the  testimony  they  have 
given  in  favour  of  Palladio,  it  is  not  ouite  irrelevant  to  ask  ourselves  what 
**  ages  "  those  were.  Now,  it  awkwardly  ballpens  that,  among  them,  we  must 
place  the  times  when  persons  were  so  utterly  blind  to  the  elements  of  archi* 
tectural  beauty  as  to  be  unable  to  discern  any  ssthetic  merit,  any  taste  in 
€k>thic  edifices,  which  they  were  pleased  to  decry  as  barbarous,  monkish,  and 

floomy.  Neither  can  I  avoid  suspecting  that  one  great  cause  wherefore 
^allamo  has  been  so  highly  estimate!,  is  as  much  owing  to  the  preposterous 
absurdities  perpetrated  by  other  Italian  architects  in  the  succeeding  century, 
as  to  his  positive  excellence.  Surely  Verus  cannot  pretend  to  say  that  his 
reputation  stands  as  firmly  as  ever  it  did,  now  that  the  study  of  both  Grecian 
and  Godiic  architecture  has  opened  to  us  difierent  views  of  the  art  from  those 
entertained  during  the  period  comprehended  by  the  ''ages*'  to  which  he 
refers  us. 

Most  certain  it  is,  that  admiration  of  Palladio  now  very  seldom  goes  to  the 
lensth  of  imitation ;  while  it  is  undeniable,  that  several  later  writers  haye  not 
spoken  of  him  in  terms  expressive  either  of  particular  reverence  for  him,  or 
approbation  of  his  style.  Mr.  Hosking,  for  one,  shows  himself,  in  his 
Treatue  on  ArckUedure,  to  be  hardly  more  favourably  disposed  to  Palladio 
than  I  myself  am.  He  goes  so  far  as  to  say  that  he  **  clearly  did  not  appre- 
ciate" the  classic  models  which  he  drew;  and  that  his  works  abound  with 
^  blemishes  too  numerous  and  too  great  to  be  (wssed  over,  because  of  occa- 
sional elegance  of  proportion  and  beauty  of  detail ;"  thouffh,  for  my  own  part, 
I  am  at  a  loss  to  conceive  what  beauty  of  detail  is  to  be  gatnered  from  his  build- 
ings. On  the  other  hand,  it  strikes  me  as  rather  a  stretch  of  veracity  on  the 
part  of  Verus,  when,  with  the  extract  fix)m  Legrand  before  his  eyes,  he  asserts 
that  every  one  has  been  **  silent  on  the  architectural  merit  of  the  do^'s 
palace."  Neither  can  silence  be  reckoned  conclusive  in  disparagement  oi  it. 
It  belonging  to  a  class  of  buildings  which,  until  of  comparatively  late  years, 
attracted  no  notice  fiY>m  either  professional  architects  or  travellers.  In  odling 
attention  to  Mr.  Forsyth's  criticism  on  it,  my  object  was  chiefly  to  show  that 
he  betrayed  a  bigoted,  narrow  spirit,  —  one  altogether  so  different  from  that 
of  a  real  connoisseur  in  the  art,  as  to  render  valueless  the  praise  he  has  be- 
stowed on  Pallactio. 

But  Verus  ima^nes  he  has  got  me  into  the  wedge  of  a  dilemma,  by  saying 
that,  if  I  would  have  people  Mieve  in  the  architectural  beauty  of  tne  ducal 
palace,  they  are,  by  my  own  showing,  also  bound  to  do  so  in  that  of  die 
elevations  of  Palladio.  Now,  I  did  not  spply  the  term  **  beauty  "  at  all  to 
that  edifice ;  which,  as  usually  understood,  is  one  that  would  very  ill  express 
its  peculiar  characteristics ;  nor  do  I  know  of  any  single  word  in  our  language 
that  would  do  it  justice.  Although  it  runs  counter  to  ordinary  rules,  it  is 
fine,  impressive,  and  picturesque,  full  of  dignity  and  grandeur.  Then,  says 
Verus,  we  claim  a  similar  admission  in  fiivour  of  Pallamo,  and  contend  that, 
let  his  defects  be  what  they  may,  he  has  merits  which  amply  atone  for  them  : 
for  so  I  interpret  his  meaning.  I  have,  indeed,  admitted  that  '^  a  piece  of 
architecture  may  have  several  individusd  blemishes,  and  yet  may  be  admirable 
as  a  whole ;"  and  that  there  are  blemishes  enow  to  be  met  with  in  Palladio  I 
do  not  deny,  yet  it  does  not  exactly  follow  that  they  are,  therefore^  accom- 
panied by  redeeming  qualities.  I  had  previously  instanced  what  I  considered 
a  Tery  glaring  specimen  of  bad  taste  among  PaUadio's  designs ;  why,  then, 
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did  not  Vems  point  out  in  what  the  excellence  of  that  facade  connats,  or 
else,  at  any  rat^  briii^  forward  some  particular  building  as  an  example  of  lua 
felicity.  As  Verus  dkl  not  care  to  do  this,  I  am  at  liberty  to  suppose  he  did 
not  find  it  exactly  convenient  for  hn  purpose.    Neither  can  I  help  being  of 

X*  lion  that  he  has  somewhat  overshot  his  mark,  smce  he  seems  to  make  no 
wance  for  constitutional  difference  between  one  system  of  architecture 
and  another,  but  to  suppose  that  the  same  degree  of  license  which  is  admi»- 
sible  in  one  must  be  equally  so  in  another ;  smd  that,  if  we  are  not  shocked 
in  the  older  Venetian  s^le  at  what  is  so  much  at  variance  with  the  prindplea 
of  architecture  as  usually  laid  down,  we  have  no  right  to  take  offence  at  the 
vagaries  of  Palladio.  It  would  also  be  difficult  for  him,  I  apprehend,  to  pro- 
duce, from  the  works  of  Sir  W.  Chambers,  parallel  instances  of  ^e  deform- 
ities I  have  enumerated  as  to  be  met  with  —  I  might  say,  wIuclT  predominate 
—  in  those  of  the  Vicentine  architect,  ^ 

I  do  not  disavow  the  epithet  of  Proteus,"  which  it  has  pleased  Venia-to 
apply  to  me,  because  I  do  not  pique  myself  upon  possessing  such  a  onesided 
taste,  as  to  hold  that  we  cannot  entertain  a  smcere  aflection  for  any  one  style 
in  particular  without  condemning  all  the  rest.  Therefore,  although  I  do 
not  admire  PalKuiio's  own  manner,  which  partakes  too  much  of  </  tsUh 
pUUeretco  to  obtain  favour  in  my  eyes,  I  can  perceive  great  merit  in  many 
of  the  designs  of  Chambers  and  other  later  PaHadimnits,  purged  of  the  abomin- 
ations that  disfigure  neariy  all  the  productions  of  then*  master.  As  to  Jones, 
indeed,  I  must  be  excused  from  expending  much  admiration  upon  him,  whe- 
ther it  be  to  satisfy  Verus  or  any  one  ehse. 

My  respondent  has  got  hold  of  a  very  mistiiken  notion,  in  supposing  that  I 
dted  the  name  of  Sir  John  Vanbrugfa  with  approbation,  or  alluded  to  him 
otherwise  than  as  an  authority,  and  not  an  unsuccessful  one,  for  availing  him- 
self of  chimneys  as  component  parts  in  his  designs*  My  words  went  no 
further  than  to  express  how  widely  Vanbrugh's  practice  herein  differed  finom 
Forsyth's  theory;  because,  while  the  one  insbts  that  such  '*  sordid  objects  " 
ought  not  to  be  suffered  to  appear,  the  former  was  anxious  to  render  them 
**  agreeable  and  consistent  features,"  and  generally  made  them  **  tdl "  admir- 
ably. Now,  pomting  to  him  as  an  example  for  wnat  may  be  so  accomplished 
is,,  1  conceive,  altogether  a  different  thinff  from  commending  his  style  of  de- 
al^. In  like  manner,  the  quotation  from  Williams  was  mtended,  not  in 
dvect  approval  of  the  kind  of  chimneys  to  whkh  he  refers,  but  merely  as 
evidence  to  show  that  they  contribute  to  picturesoueness  and  decided  cha- 
racter, where  Uttie  other  merit  is  to  be  found.  Nothing  was  fiirther  from  my 
mind,  at  the  time,  than  to  recommend  the  application  of  those  forms  for  the 
purpose  required.  If  they  cannot  be  denied  to  be  picturesque,  even  when  ex- 
ceedinsly  uncouth  in  themselves,  it  is  for  the  architect  to  confer  beauty  upon 
them  likewise,  and  to  exhibit  them  in  perfect  harmony  with  all  the  rest  of  his 
design,  whatever  may  be  the  style  he  adopts  for  it;  at  least,  unless  he  can 
contrive  to  screen  them  entirely  from  sight. 

Verus  has  put  the  following  musry :  **  Could  he  "  (meaning  myself)  ^  find 
no  better  architects  in  the  list  <^  native  talent  than  the  authors  of  Tliombury 
and  East  Basham  ?  "  and,  in  reply  to  this,  I  cannot  help  remarking  that  the 
obliauity  of  view  with  which  he  seems  to  have  read  my  article  does  not  tsj 
mucn  for  the  candour  he  pretends  to.  There  was  nothing  whatever  in  my 
remark  that  claimed  preeminence  of  rank,  in  the  list  of  native  talent,  for  the 
authors  of  Thombury  and  East  Basham,  whose  names,  as  far  as  I  am  aware, 
have  not  come  down  to  us.  I  did  no  more  than  point  to  the  buildings  thon- 
selves,  for  the  purpose  of  showing  how  much  care  and  study  were  bestowed  by 
the  architects  of  that  period  upon  their  chimneys,  which  they  well  knew  how 
to  render  appendages  no  less  iqpprc^riate  than  pronunent  and  ornamental. 

Again  does  Verus  appear  to  me  to  have  entered  upon  an  unfortunate  line 
of  argument  himself,  when,  in  comment  on  my  remark  that  the  ducal  palace 
of  Venice  has  no  littie  ftscmatioo  for  painters,  he  urges  that  thai  *<  is  no  proof 
of  its  fine  architectural  character.    That  proves  either  too  much  or  too  kttk. 
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nnce  the  aame  line  of  argument  would  establish  that  every  crazy,  tottering 
old  cottage  or  sable,  ia  short,  any  thing  that  is  picturesque  in  the  eye  of  a 
painter,  is  really  a  fine  piece  of  architecture."  Is  Verus,  then,  so  utterly 
unable  to  discriminate  between  the  diJSerent  constituents  of  picturesque 
quality,  or  the  manner  in  which  that  quality  is  influenced  by  its  association 
with  others,  as  to  suppose  it  possible  for  any  one  to  confound  the  species  of 
the  picturesque  which  exhibits  itself  in  that  palatial  edifice,  with  the  widely 
difl^'ent  kind  which  recommends  to  the  artist  objects  unsightly  in  themselves, 
and  yet  capable  of  beins  rendered  highly  attractiye  when  transferred  to  paper 
or  canvass?  Or  is  he  cusposed  to  advance  a  step  fiirther  in  his  reductio  ad 
tAnardum^  and  to  maintain  that,  because  an  artist  may  find  his  account  in  de- 
picting age  and  deformity,  and  treat  diem  quite  con  amore^  he  is,  therefore,  an 
moompetent  judge  of  beauty;  and  few  artists,  I  conceive,  who  are  able  to 
appreciate  and  to  do  justice  to  the  ducal  palace,  as  a  subject  for  their  pencil, 
will  assert  that  they  recognise  no  other  merits  in  it  than  what  they  coiud  find 
in  any  <*  crai^,  tottering  old  cottage  or  sable." 

"Whether  the  victory  be  assigned  to  Verus  or  myself,  your  readers  will  have 
the  benefit  of  the  discussion,  and  perhaps  be  induced  to  reconader  more  at- 
tentively than  they  otherwise  might  have  done  what  has  been  urj^ed  by  each 
of  us  in  our  respective  views  of  the  question,  before  they  decide  m  frvour  of 
either  of  us. — ixmieHi,  June  3.  1835. 

CvmpeliAfm  Design*,  (p.  2SS^y — In  refisrence  to  this  subject,  allow  me  briefly 
to  record  my  ideas  (upon  wmch  I  would  invite  the  opinions  of  my  pro- 
fessional brethren)  as  to  the  only  fiiir  way  to  decide  upon  all  occasions.  My 
plan  is  sinqily  this :  —  Apply  to  a  few  gentlemen,  or  throw  open  to  pubhc 
competition  (the  former  being  preferable) ;  and  let  all  the  designs  be  submitted 
to  tne  candioates  sending  in;  a  time  being  appointed  of  siuident  duration 
to  enaUe  them  to  decide,  with  satis&etion  to  themselvef^  as  to  the  merits  of 
each.  Then  let  each  sudi  candidate  ^ve  in  his  opinion  in  writing,  sealed  up, 
stating  which  he  eonsiders  the  best  design  (of  course  excluding  his  own);  the 
scrutinisers  of  these  opinions  to  be  appointed,  one  only  of  the  committee  re- 
quiring the  deskns,  the  other  out  of  the  competitors  themselves.  If  this  plan 
were  adopted,  i  do  not  think  it  would  be  material  if  the  name  of  the  architect 
were  affixed  to  his  d^isn.  If  any  of  the  designs  had  an  equal  number  of  votes 
then  in  that  case  (which  would  not  often  happen^  such  desisna  to  be  again 
put  through  the  same  ordeal,  or  left  to  the  committee  themselves.  My  desire 
in  recommending  this  course  to  all  public  committees  is  this :  that  the  candi- 
dates themselves,  having  so  thorougnly  studied  the  subject,  are  the  best  judges 
to  decide  as  to  the  required  desideratum  for  the  particular  building.— JioAn 
Bterges  Watton.    SO.  nuke  Street^  Manehegier  Square,  London,  June  S.  1835. 

The  Birmingham  Taum  ITotf.  (p.  16.  and  p.  237.)  —  I  am  not  desirous  of 
occupying  any  space  in  your  valuable  pages  by  my  own  aflbirs;  but,  as  you 
have  siven  pubbcation  (p.  237.),  to  a  document  written  hj  my  late  partner, 
Mr.  mnsom,  chaigins  me  with  deliberate  and  intentional  injustice  to  hiro,  and 
implyinjs  professional  and  moral  dishonesty  in  the  account  offiered  to  the 
world  m  p.  16.,  respecting  the  Birmindiam  Town  Hall  (of  which  account  I 
acknowleq^  myselt  the  author),  I  fed  bound  to  put  myself  right  morally 
before  the  public. 

I  am  hot  sufficiently  blinded  in  my  own  fevour,  or  to  Mr.  Hansom's  preju- 
dice, to  assert  that  my  talents  are  equal  to  his.  I  have  vobmiankf  submitted 
to  his  guidance  with  a  most  sads&ctory  preference  of  ins  designs  to  my  own. 
It  vras  upon  this  opinion  of  his  abilities,  and  upon  a  similar  opinion  of  Ids 
moral  worth,  that  t  originally  proposed  a  partnership,  which  ne  embraeed 
with  avidity  and  enthusiasm.  It  is  not  for  me  to  say  wnether  he  saw,  or  onhr 
fended  he  saw,  the  dements,  at  least,  of  professiond  promise  in  me,  which 
rendered  me  for  that  time,  and  for  years  atcerwaids,  worthy  of  his  association 
and  esteem;  that  I  will  leave  him  to  make  public^  if  any  thing  need  be  add 
upon  the  subject.  I  disclaim  dl  desire  or  mtention,  in  anything  I  have  said 
or  written  once  our  Town  Hall  misfortunes,  to  do  1dm  iDjustice,  or  to  mjure 
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his  present  prospects,  or  future  hopes,  in  any  way.  I  am  firee  from  envy  or 
jealousy  towards  him  in  all  respects;  and  no  one  will  be  better  pleased  in 
seeing  him  in  the  highest  position  his  amlntion  aims  at,  or  his  merits  may 
qmdi^  him  to  occupy. 

It  must  be  pretty  well  known,  that  the  old  Fishmongers'  Hall,  London,  has 
been  partly  pulled  down  for  some  years;  and  that, although  designs  for  a  new 
hall  were  not,  until  recently,  advertised  for,  it  had  been  evident  to  architects 
that  they  would  be  wanted ;  and,  no  doubt,  many  young  aspirants,  like  Bfr. 
Hansom  and  myself,  were  on  the  look  out  for  an  opportunity  of  showing  what 
the  Fishmongers*  Company  ou^t  to  have.  Two  years  before  the  time  when 
designs  were  required  tor  the  Birmingham  Town  Hall,  I  wrote  to  Mr.  Hansom, 
from  London,  on  the  subject  (he  being  then  at  York),  stating  that  I  thought 
a  temple  mounted  on  an  elevated  basement  would  be  a  fine  design  for  the 
Fishmongers'  Hall,  and  would  rise  above  the  Thames  and  Thames  Street  with 
a  proud  outline,  and  would  command  considerable  admiration.  Mr.  Han« 
som  then  sketched  out  the  design  (he  sketches  better  than  I  can),  and  soon 
afterwards  ^ve  his  sketch  to  me.  I  put  it  into  the  hands  of  my  friend,  Capt. 
Fk'eeman  (m  whose  possession  it  probably  now  is),  for  the  purpose  of  m- 
troducing  us  to  the  Fishmouffers'  Company,  when  occasion  mignt  offer.  That 
sketch  was  what  the  Bimungnam  Town  Hall  now  is.  I  do  not  mean  to  assert 
that  I  could  or  should  have  turned  the  idea  to  that  account  which  Mr.  Han* 
som  has  done,  in  his  application  of  it  to  the  Birmingham  Town  Hall ;  but>I 
wish  to  justify  the  statement  made  by  me  (p.  20.),  that  **  the  design  wasjoindy 
produced  by  Messrs.  Hansom  and  Welch,  and  originally  intended  for  the 
Fishmongers'  Hall;"  at  least  I  wish  to  give  the  reasons  why  that  is  my 
opinion. 

Mr.  Hansom  asks  why  I  had  not  the  honestv  to  state  that  I  was  his  com- 
petitor for  the  Birmingham  Town  Hall  ?  Had  I  been  discussing  our  compara- 
tive merits,  instead  of  simply  writing  an  account  of  the  progress  of  the  edifice 
now  erected,  I  should  have  done  so.  Mr.  Hansom  is  haartily  welcome  to 
publish  the  design  he  refers  to  if  he  so  pleases ;  the  world  will  see,  no  doubt, 
that  it  is  greatljT  inferior  to  the  present  nail ;  but  it  claims  the  merit,  if  it  has 
no  other,  that*  it  would  be  easily  built  for  17,00(M.,  the  sum  proposed  to  be 
spent  by  the  town,  instead  of  more  than  SOflOOf,^  which  the  present  structure 
has  cost :  and  it  would  have  saved  the  architects  firom  bankruptcy,  and  the 
securities  from  injury,  though  it  might  not  have  lef^  us  so  much  Jame  to  dispute 
about. 

Let  not  Mr.  Hansom  again  misunderstand  me  to  mean  or  imply  that  he  has 
any  occasion  for  my  mind  to  originate  forms  of  magnificence.  I  can  have  no 
objection  to  bear  unequivocal  testimony,  that,  in  my  opinion,  there  is  no 
architect  in  England  who  has  greater  fertility  and  boldness  of  conception  than 
himself,  or  who  can  evince  a  greater  superiority  in  detail ;  and,  having,  with 
all  candour,  recorded  this  testimonv,  I  now  betake  mvself  to  find  mv  own 
position,  which  I  hope  to  occupy  with  honour  to  myself  and  with  satismction 
to  those  who  may  be  sufiicientiy  indulgent  to  think  favourably  of  my  attempt. 
—  Edward  WelcL     Btrmrngkam,  May  18.  1835. 

Thg  new  Com  Exchange  ai  JlfafMiA«t/ier.— Your  correspondent,  Mancunius, 
in  p.  282.,  states  that  Mr.  Lane's  designs  are  about  to  be  put  into  execution  for 
the  new  Com  Exchange,  Manchester;  that  numerous  designs  were  received 
by  the  committee,  reflecting  hieh  credit  upon  the  respective  artists ;  and  that, 
after  mature  deliberation,  the  plans  of  Mr.  Lane  were  adopted. 

The  front  of  Mr.  Lane's  design  is  said  to  consist  of  a  central  portico  of  six 
columns  of  the  Ionic  temple  on  the  Ilyssus,  and  the  work  is  called  bold  and 
classical*  Now  I  ask  what  has  the  temple  of  Uyssus  to  do  with  the  Man- 
chester Com  Exchange?  Does  this  bold  and  classical  design  display  any 
inventive  genius  in  the  architect  ?  Does  he  show,  by  taking  a  dengn  in  this 
Uissus  order  out  of  Stuart's  Athens^  and  applying  it  to  a  purpose  quite  different 
from  that  it  was  designed  for,  that  he  is  exercising  the  power  he,  as  an  architect, 
ought  to  possess ;  viz ,  that  of  uiventmg,  and  not  copying  ?    But  this  is  the 
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custom  of  the  times  in  which  we  live ;  and  architects  are  applauded  when,  in 
designing  a  domeadc  or  commercial  building,  they  can  bring  an  Athenian 
temple  before  the  classical  judgment  of  the  pubhc !  Now,  Sir,  if  copying 
Athenian  desi^s  be  a  test,  there  must  be  a  very  great  number  of  bold  and 
classical  buildmgs  in  this  country ;  for  we  have  the  Uissus  order  in  John 
Street,  Bedford  Row ;  in  Chadwidc  Street,  Clerkenwell ;  in  Trafalgar  Square ; 
in  a  hundred  places  in  Regent  Street;  in  most  of  the  new  churches  built  by 
the  church  commissioners ;  and,  in  short,  in  almost  all  the  little  entrances  to 
pmate  houses;  in  fact,  London  is  Ilissus  from  the  beginning  to  the  end  of 
the  chapter.  A  Mr.  Smith,  or  a  Mr.  Brown,  cuts  a  leaf  out  of  Stuart's  Athens, 
and  calu  it  a  marketrhouse  or  a  town  hall,  a  church  or  a  theatre,  a  cottage  or 
a  pahtce,  and  sometimes  even  a  stable,  as  the  case  may  be;  the  same  portico, 
the  same  order,  is  applied  to  each,  and  then  the  people  cry,  beautiful  I  classical  I 
wonderful  genius  I  This  all  originates  in  a  want  of  expression  of  character  in 
most  of  the  buildings  erected  within  the  last  half  century;  in  want  of  reflec- 
tion in  our  architects ;  and  in  a  deficiency  in  the  architectural  knowledge 
of  the  public  generally.  And  who  are  the  persons  to  be  principally  blamed 
for  this  r  I  answer,  the  architects.  They  have  the  power  in  their  own  hands ; 
they  sit  in  judgment,  and  hll  into  the  faults  they  condemn.  But,  as  architec- 
tural knowled^  becomes  general,  the  public  will  be  able  to  form  an  opinion  of 
their  own ;  they  will  leave  off  the  general  demand  for  what  is  called  classical 
architecture,  and  they  will  begin  to  think  that  a  Oreek  temple  is  not  the  most 
appropriate  form  for  a  Christian  church,  or  a  com  exchange.  I  would  not  be 
mistaken,  when  I  say  this,  as  an  objector  to  the  classic  style,  for  I  admire  the 
Greek  architecture  as  much  as  any  lover  of  elegant  architecture  can ;  but  the 
admiration  excited  by  its  beauty  and  elegance  turns  to  disgust,  when  the  build- 
ing assumes  a  form  totally  at  variance  with  its  uses.  The  ancient  architects 
invented  the  five  orders ;  the  architects  of  the  nuddle  ages  invented  Ch>thic 
architecture :  why  should  pot  the  architects  of  the  nineteenth  century  invent 
a  new  and  elegant  architecture  ?  Li  a  great  measure  they  are  swayed  by  ca- 
price. If  you  do  not  show  columns  that  are  known,  all  the  classical  phalanx 
revile  you;  for  sinning  against  their  laws,  you  are  condemned  and  run  down 
as  an  iunovator,  and  your  single  voice  is  not  heard,  or,  at  least,  not  attended  to, 
in  the  vast  crowd:  but  if  you  build  a  church  exactly  like  an  Athenian  temple, 
or  in  imitation  of  St  Martin's  in  the  Helds,  which  is  looked  upon  as  the 
standard  of  excellence,  you  will  be  applauded,  and  will  be  permitted  to  mingle 
with  the  classical  crowd  thronging  tiie  road  to  fame.  I  have  frequently  tried 
to  like  St.Martin's  Church,  and  to  find  those  excellencies  in  it  which  have  been 
80  much  talked  about;  but  I  have  only  been  able  to  come  to  this  conclusion, 
that  at  the  time  this  church  was  built  it  was  the  only  tolerable  one  near  what 
is  called  the  fashionable  part  of  the  town,  and  Gibbs  was  an  architect  who  was 
much  thought  of  at  the  time.  This  church  thus  was  seen  bv  the  6eau  monde, 
and  it  became  talked  of  and  praised  from  time  to  time,  till  now  it  amounts 
almost  to  sacrilege  to  say  anything  against  it.  In  the  same  way  the  New  Post 
Office  has  been  telked  of  and  looked  up  to  as  the  beau  ideal  of  a,  public  build- 
ing. I  may  mention  mcidentally  that  I  have  seen  a  print  of  St.  Martin's 
Church,  showing  an  odd  number  of  columnsin  the  front  of  the  portico;  such 
was  the  rage  for  praise,  that  this  trifling  errm*  was  not  much  noticed. 

I  hope  to  see  the  day  when  architects  will  leave  off  copying  temples  so  ill 
calculated  for  our  architecture,  and  when  they  will  follow  the  steps  of  Sir 
John  Soane,  in  his  boldness  in  throwing  off  the  architectural  shackles.  Sir 
John  has  invented  a  style;  with  numerous  faults,  it  is  true,  but  it  has  been 
imitated,  and  it  has  not  only  been  the  foundation  for  reflection  in  other  archi- 
tects, but  also  the  base  of  that  fame  which  raises  Sir  John  Soane  above  most 
of  the  architects  of  the  present  day.  Sir  John's  architecture  has  many  very 
glaring  absurdities,  but  it  has  also  many  beauties. — L,    London^  June  1. 1835. 

Mr.Ken^M  Dtn^- Aoom.  (p.  280.) — In  the  section  of  Mr.  Kent's  dining, 
-room,  fig  160^  some  trifling  errors  have  crept  in,  and,  as  it  is  our  wish  to 
render  tnis  Magazine  as  perfect  as  possible  m  every  particular,  we  have  had 
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the  corrections  made  vifig-  166.,  which  the  young  architect  is  requested  to 
-oompare  with  fig.  16a  p.S80. 

T%e  Ardutedural  Mamme  for  April  mid  May,  —  The  article  by  W.  H. 
(p.  1 93.),  as  far  as  I  could  understand  it,  appears  to  me  to  consist  of  tniiems, 
and  may  be  styled,  ^  oommoinplace  run  road."  In  the  whole  course  of  my 
life  I  never  roui  anything  like  it.  Candidus  writes  fluently  and  well.  I 
suppoae,  from  the  tenor  of  his  remarks,  he  is  an  amateur ;  but,  who  and  what 
ever  he  be,  I  ollhr  him  my  cordial  testimony  to  his  merits  as  a  writer  and  a 
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num  of  taste.  In  his  obsermdons  on  PaUaifio  I  fully  concur.  It  is  high  time 
that  the  architectural  arch-impostor  should  be  hurled  from  the  niche  in  the 
temple  of  Fame  he  has  so  long  unworthily  filled.  -—  P.  Lancashire,  Afoy  30, 
1835. 

Disiribuiifm  of  Premiums, — In  the  Domestic  Notices  (p.  352.^  is  an  account 
of  the  distribution  of  premiums  for  the  Exeter  Markets,  and  it  is  certainly  a 
strange  coincidence  that  they  are  nearly  all  given  to  nattves  of  Exeter,  or  its 
imm^iate  vicinityy  Messrs.  Poynter  and  fiunning  bong  the  only  straneers.  I 
know  all  the  olhers  are  what  are  termed  **  downalongs  "  about  Bristol ;  that 
is,  natives  of  that  part  of  Devonshire.  The  other  two  may  be  natives  also, 
but  I  do  not  know  them  to  be  so,  and,  therefore,  presume  that  they  are  not. 
This  will,  perhaps,  form  some  clue  to  the  cause  why  the  other  architect's 
plans  were  returned  to  hun  in  the  manner  descri|)ed  in  the  Times  newspaper 
(see  p.  352.).  Mr.  Inman,  architect  in  Lmcoln*s  Inn  Fields,  could  give  you 
some  curious  information  as  to  these  competitions  of  architects,  in  the  case  of 
Great  Marlow  church,  in  1831.    Mr.Mtton  can  likewise  let  you  into  the 

secret  of  how  the  Fishmongers'  Hall  premiums  were  awarded  by to 

his  own  clerk,  on  condition  of  receiving  a  commission  from  him  on  the  amount 
he  received  as  architect  of  the  edifice.    The  design  was  made  in  'g 

own  office,  and  all  the  designs  were-  sent  to  him,  for  his  decision  as  to  the 
three  best.  It  is  well  known  that  the  architect  for  St.  Pancras  church  waa 
appointed  by  the  select  vestry,  before  designs  from  other  architects  were  ad- 
vertised for;  and,  still  Liter,  the  magistrates  of  Salop  wanted  designs  for  i| 
county  hall.  Sec,  which,  when  delivered  to  them,  were  sent  from  Shrewsbury 
to  London  to  ,  to  decide  upon  ostensibly,  but  really  for  him  to  cull 

the  best  parts  of  each,  in  order  to  incorporate  into  one  by  lumself.  I  myself 
sent  designs  there,  which  to  this  day  have  never  been  returned,  although  they 
were  written  for  repeatedly.  Such  are  a  few  of  the  benefits  of  competition 
among  architects.  Mr.  I^nond  can  vouch  for  the  truth  of  this  Shrewsbury 
case.—  Wm.  Ross,  Architect,  late  of  Bristol,  but  now  of  New  York,  U.  S. 
February  83.  1835. 

Our  eorrespondent,  Mr.  Ross,  has  authorised  us  to  publish  the  above  state- 
ment, with  die  names  at  length,  instead  of  the  blanks  which  we  have  substituted  ; 
but,  fearing  that  this  mi^tmvolve  us  in  law  expenses,  we  have  thought  it  pru* 
dent  not  to  give  the  names.  We  shall  preserve  the  original  letter,  however, 
and  show  it  to  any  architect  who  may  choose  to  call.  —  Cond, 

Strength  of  Materials.-^hk  answer  to  the  remarks  of  Mr.  Thorold  (p.  191.), 
I  have  to  confess  that  I  was  not  aware  there  were  any  correct  rules  extant  for 
calculating  the  strength  of  beams,  when  employed  with  the  force  of  com- 
pression applied  parallel  to  the  len^h  of  the  fibres,  when  the  beam,  is  of  great 
length  in  comparison  to  its  section,  as  in  story  posts,  &c.  Perhaps  Mr. 
Thorold  will  be  kind  enough  to  state  them,  as  my  only  object  in  brinffing  the 
subject  under  the  notice  of  your  readers  was  to  obtain  as  much  useful 
information  on  this  important  point  as  possible.  I  am  aware  that  the  late 
Mr.  Tredgold  has  given  an  approximate  rule  for  this  purpose,  but  the  prin- 
ciple on  which  it  is  founded  has  no  substantial  basis.  It  is  merely  founded 
on  supposition  as  a  matter  of  necessity,  he  having  no  experimental  data. 

My  object  is  to  ascertain  the  greatest  weight  which  certain  beams  would 
carry  without  being  injured ;  and  then  it  would  be  a  very  easy  matter  to 
make  sufficient  allowances  for  any  defects  in  the  materials  proposed  to  be 
employed.  Wonld  Mr.  Thorold  state  his  opinion  as  to  where  a  beam  overloaded 
would  firacture,  and  what  description  of  curve  would  be  formed  before  such 
fivcture  would  take  place;  as  it  is  supposed  by  many  that  the  swelling  of 
the  sbafbs  of  columns  is  in  imitation  of  such  curve. — IV.  J.  S.  Lomion, 
AprU5.  1835. 

Mr.  Mailers  Article  on  Metallic  Drusses  (p.  165.)  has  given  me  much 
pleasure  and  information.  Such  articles  are  exceedingfy  valu&le,  particularly 
to  the  architectural  student  and  builder,  as  the  clearness  and  pca^icuity  of 
the  description  and  drawings  are  such  as  to  enable  any  person  conversant  with 
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the  conBtructive  and  executive  parts  of  building  to  apply  them.  The  same 
defect,  and  arising  from  the  same  cause,  as  it  appears  to  me,  occurred  to  a 
girder  in  a  large  warehouse,  erected  under  my  direction  some  years  ago,  in  the 
city  of  London.  Each  floor,  in  this  case,  contained  from  eight  to  ten  girders, 
14  in.  square,  having  their  ends  inserted  in  the  party  wails.  Care  was  taken 
to  keep  them  away  from  the  flues,  and  air  Mfas  admitted  to  circulate  finely 
round  their  ends ;  but,  unfortunatdy,  soon  after  it  was  found  convenient  by 
the  tenant  of  the  premises  to  have  a  flue  carried  up  from  his  counting-house 
close  to  the  end  of  one  of  the  girders.  Seven  or  eight  years  after  this  was 
done,  I  was  informed  that  symptoms  of  the  dry  rot  had  made  their  appearance 
in  one  of  the  girders ;  and,  upon  cutting  away  the  ceiling,  &c.,  and  exposing 
the  timber,  it  was  found  decayed  and  covered  with  a  dry-rot  fungus,  extenf 
ine  from  6  ft.  to  8  ft.  along  the  girder.  I  remember  my  fears,  before  I  thought 
ofthe  cause,  induced  me  to  examine  the  other  girdov,  and  there  were  between 
^irty  and  fortv  of  them,  but  they  were  all  sound;  I,  therefore,  concluded  the 
one  that  was  decayed  had  been  operated  upon  by  the  heat  of  the  flue,  or  had 
been  origmally  defective. 

The  observations  made  by  Mr.  Mallet  on  the  state  he  found  those  girders 
in,  the  ends  of  which  were  in  contact  with  the  flues,  brought  this  circumstance 
to  mv  mind,  and  has  induced  me  to  make  these  remarks,  hoping  that  his  valu- 
able mformation  on  the  subject  will  make  practical  builders  more  careful  (wheo 
they  are  called  upon  to  build  flues  without  the  advice  ofthe  architect)  not  to 
cany  them  up  close  to  any  main  timber;  as,  to  my  own  knowledge,  they  too 
generally  are  at  present. 

The  method  adopted  by  Mr.  Bfallet  in  trussing  up  the  girder  by  means  of 
metallic  trusses,  as  well  as  the  double  truss  he  employed  to  get  up  the  partition 
and  the  roof,  appear  to  me  not  only  excellent  in  their  construction,  and  admir- 
ably adapted  to  the  purpose  he  had  in  view,  but  they  will,  I  think,  be  found 
entirely  new  to  most  of  your  readers;  and  I  sincerely  hope  that  he  will  ftiroidi 
you  also  with  a  description  of  the  method  he  employed  to  draw  up  the  ceiling 
of  the  library  he  speaks  of.  Such  articles  as  these  cannot  fail  to  render  your 
Magazine  valuable  to  all  parties  connected  with  building.  Hoping  tha^I  shall 
soon  have  the  pleasure  or  studying  another  of  Mr.  Mallet's  valu&le  practical 
papers,  and  wishing  every  success  to  your  Magaidne,  I  remain.  Sec.  ^  /. «/.  JT. 
London,  April,  1835. 

HnUt  on  the  Prevention  of  Vermin,  (p.  179.) — In  this  article  the  section  of  a 
drain  is  ^ven  (fig.  99.  p.  179.),  which  to  my  mind  would  lead  astray  rather 
than  assist  a  tyro;  and,  if  I  take  it  right,  your  intention  is  to  address  inform- 
ation to  persons  of  that  class.  Now,  perfect  drainage  being  so  verv  essential 
a  point  as  rc^rds  the  health  and  comfort  of  the  occupiers  of  a  dwelling,  I  am 
of^opinion  that  a  ''barrel  drain,*'  that  is,  one  forming  a  complete  circle,  is  the 
best  and  most  sound  and  economical  one  that  can  possibly  be  used  in  any 
situation.  In  moderate  sizes  the  rim  or  circumference  should  be  a  brick's 
width,  or  4}  in.  in  thickness,  and  the  whole  rim  should  be  set  in  cement,  in 
addition  to  which  the  lower  half  of  the  inside  should  be  rendered  (plastered) 
with  cement  also.  In  a  drain  of  this  description,  with  a  foil  of  I  ^  in.  in  every 
length  of  10ft.,  no  soil  will  remain;  neither  will  any  grease  or  filth  adhere 
to  Uie  sides,  as  is  the  case  with  drains  constructed  with  flat  bottoms,  thereby 
causing  a  source  of  aliment  to  the  rats  and  vermin.  As  a  further  check,  a 
vermin  trap,  similar  to  Jig.  167.,  should,  in  every  instance,  be  formed  at  Uie 
commencement  of  the  drain,  as  near  as  possible  to  the  entrance  into  a  sewer,  if 
that  should  be  the  outlet;  and  care  should  be  taken  that  the  dip-stone  (a) 
should  not  touch  the  cover  (6)  within  half  an  inch,  in  order  that  a  current  of 
air  may  pass  to  allow  the  water  and  soil  to  flow  through  the  trap  and  drain. 
This  latter  point  is  that  to  which  I  wish  to  call  your  attentbn,  as  the  artide 
before  referred  to  does  not  show  this,  or  mention  the  subject  of  its  construc- 
tion. This  trap  should  be  formed  with  brick  and  cement,  and  should  be 
thoroughly  covered  inside  with  cement,  so  as  to  make  it  completely  water- 
tight. 
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With  the  above  description  of  drain  and  trap,  the  necessity  for  those  great 
nuisances,  cesspools,  may  be  entirely  obviated ;  thereby  removing  altogether 
from  the  interior  a  source  of  very  great  annoyance  from  offensive  and  injurious 
smells  which  so  often  prevail  in  houses  of  the  metropolis.  In  the  section 
(fy.  167.),  the  internal  diameter  of  the  dnun  is  9  in.,  and  the  thickness  of  the 
Walls  of  the  rim  4  in.  The  space  between  the  dip-stone  (a)  and  the  bottom 
of  the  trap  is  also  9  in.  The  plan  (JSg.  168.)  shows  that  the  dip-stone  (a)  is 
fixed  in  the  sides.  —  A  Junior,    Lonudon,  April  21.  1835. 

HwUer't  Stone-planing  MeuAiae,  (p.  283.) — It  is  somewhat  singular  that  this 
invention,  which  I  feel  confident  is  calculated  to  diminish  the  cost  of  hewing 
all  the  stone  in  the  country  to  one  third  of  its  present  amount,  should  excite 
so  litUe  attention.  If  any  credit  be  attached  to  the  statement  of  the  very 
respectable  engineers  who  drew  it  up  [see  this  statement  in  the  Mecham^g 
Magasane^  vol.  xxiii.  p.  73.],  my  opinion  would  be  fully  borne  out ;  at  least  so 
far  as  the  Arbroath  stone  is  concerned.  This  stone  is  very  well  known  to 
stand  pretty  high  in  the  scale  of  hardness  and  difficulty  of  working,  and  yet 
not  a  smgle  professional  individual  has  thought  it  worth  his  while  to  inspect 
the  operation,  or  to  make  an  enquiry  on  the  subject. 

As  the  orinciple  of  this  invention  is  equally  applicable  to  a  rotary  motion, 
it  may,  I  tnink,  tend  greatly  to  the  advancement  of  architectural  ornament. 
We  have  not  as  yet  adopted  it,  in  that  way,  as  a  manufacture;  but  I  have  a 
vase  (modelled  firom  a  drawing  in  your  Encyclopadia  {^Architecture),  20  in. 
high  and  18  in.  across  the  mouth,  which  was  turned  out  of  the  solid  block  in 
the  course  of  a  few  hours,  the  inside  beine  hollowed  out,  leaving  the  cup  1  in. 
thick,  and  the  whole  with  a  smooth  polished  surface.  This  was  done  at  a 
common  turning  lathe.  With  an  apparatus  properly  fitted  up  for  the  purpose, 
I  am  confident  that  stone  of  similar  hardness  with  the  Arbroath  pavement 
may  be  turned  as  fast,  and  nearly  as  economically,  as  wood. 

The  fiicility  and  cheapness  with  which  the  Arbroath  stone  can  now  be 
dressed,  will,  I  think,  soon  render  it  useful  for  other  purposes  than  those  you 
mention.  You  have  already,  in  some  of  your  works  (of  which  I  have,  from 
the  first,  been  a  constant  reader),  advised,  I  think,  both  stone  floors  and  stone 
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pardtioiu  in  dwelling-lioiMes,  and  for  these  I  think  it  well  adapted.  Dressed 
to  an  equal  thickness,  and  polished  on  both  sides,  for  the  l^ter  purpose,  it 
will  not  cost  above  9d.  per  loot  in  London.  It  is  ah*eady  much  used  in  Scot- 
land as  a  substitute  for  marble.  MThere  the  work  is  well  executed,  and  the 
best  varnish  used,  it  is  preferable  to  scagliola,  and  not  half  the  cost.  But  the 
freat  advantage  which  the  Arbroath  stone  possesses  over  the  Yorkshire  flag 
IS  in  its  power  of  resisting  damp  and  of  drying  quickly.  In  this  it  has  but 
one  rival,  the  Caithness,  to  which,  however,  it  is  in  other  respects  superior.  — > 
W.  D.  L.  a    Arbroaih,  May  16.  1835. 


Art.  IV.  Queries  and  Anstoers, 

.  CoLOUMS  and  Drawing  Intirumenis.  —  In  answer  to  Mr.  Brown's  encjuiries 
(p.  46.),  I  have  been  endeavouring  to  ascertain  amonff  my  professional  fnends, 
some  of  whom  are  of  long  standing,  what  colours  and  instruments  are  best  for 
architects.  I  do  not  find,  however,  that  any  of  them  are  acquainted  with 
those  colours, «  between  body  and  water  colours,"  which  Bfr.  Brown  alludes 
to  as  being  used  by  the  London  architects  for  tinting  up  elevations.  I  am 
inclined  to  think  there  is  no  such  thing,  farther  than  an  opaque  white,  which, 
when  mixed  with  the  common  water  colours,  may  be  used  as  a  bodv  colour ; 
but  this  is  seldom  done,  as  there  are  many  methods  of  removing  the  tmted 
surfoce  firom  PAper,  and  exposing  a  fresh  one  perfectly  white,  tmit  will  take 
colour  again  it  requisite,  almost  as  well  as  the  original,  and  be  without  danger 
of  discolouration,  which  the  opaque  white  is  always  more  or  less  liable  to ;  as 
well  as  to  being  rubbed  off  af^er  some  time,  if  the  drawing  be  not  protected  by 
a  glass.  If  there  is  any  other  kind  of  colour  at  all  similar  to  that  Mr.  Brown 
enquires  afler,  it  is  not  in  general  use,  or  even  much  known  among  the  pro- 
fession. The  water  colours  I  consider  best  for  the  use  of  architects  are  New- 
man's and  Smith's.  From  the  former  maker  I  have  had  particulariy  good 
burnt  and  raw  terra  Sienna,  Indian  yellow,  yellow  ochre,  Vandyke  brown,  and 
lake;  and  from  the  latter  a  deep  cobalt,  called  French  blue,  which  is  very 
useful,  blue-black,  a  mixed  warm  creen,  and  sepia.  The  remaining  colours  I 
get  from  either,  as  I  have  observed  no  difference  in  their  quality. 

There  are  so  many  good  drawing  instrument  makers  in  London,  that  it  is 
hardly  right  to  mention  any  one  in  particular.  I  have  lately  had  finom  Elliot, 
Holbom,  a  set  of  instruments  that  work  extremely  well,  especially  the  drawing 
pens,  and  the  wheels  for  ruling  the  different  kinds  of  dotted  lines.  Indeed,  1 
never  met  with  any  instruments  so  much  to  mv  liking,  and  my  fnends,  who 
have  dealt  at  the  same  shop,  appear  equally  well  sad&ed.  Elliot's  charges, 
also,  are,  1  think,  moderate.  —  R,  F.    London,  April,  1835. 

Fluted  Corinthian  Cohamu. —  In  many  examples  of  the  Corinthian  column 
in  this  country,  there  is  a  convex  moulding  carried  up  to  a  certain  height  in 
the  fluting  of  the  column.  Is  this  an  invention  of  tne  modem  architect,  or 
is  it  to  be  found  in  any  of  our  ancient  examples  ? — Tyro.  Wilmington  Square^ 

KymCi  Mode  of  PrcMerving  Timber,  (p.  236.)  ^  Dr.  Birkbeck  compares  Mr. 
Kyan's  process  with  that  of  tanning  and  if  the  diemical  combination  were  as 
complete  in  the  case  of  timber  as  it  is  in  that  of  leather,  the  comparison  would 
hold  good.  I  understand,  however,  that  this  is  by  no  means  the  case ;  as  a 
proof  of  which  it  may  be  stated,  that  carpenters  who  have  worked  up  the  pr^ 
pared  timber  have  been  salivated.  I  should  like  very  much  to  know  what 
Dr.  Birkbeck  has  to  say  in  explanation  of  this  fact ;  and  I  would  ask  the  same 
question  of  Bfr.  Kyan,  or,  indeed,  of  an^  person  who  has  attended  to  the  sub- 
ject. I  was  in  hopes,  with  you,  that  this  invention  would  have  held  good,  and 
that  in  time  it  would  have  been  followed  by  another,  which  would  have 
rendered  timber  indestructible  by  fire.  —  T.  B,    London,  May  30.  1835. 
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ORioxNAXt  oomannnoATXONS. 

Art.  I.     On  Convenience  in  Architecture*    By  W.  H. 

In  the  art  of  architecture,  convenience  should  be  the  first  and 
governing  study.  Prom  the  lowest  to  the  most  exalted,  every 
person  who  possesses  a  home  values  it  for  its  convenience  to 
him.  In  many  respects  the  convenience  of  a  building  is  a 
virtue  of  a  passive  kind,  felt  more  in  the  repose  it  creates,  than 
by  any  excitement  of  admiration ;  as  a  chief  evidence  of  this 
qualitv  consists  in  its  being  almost  disregarded  by  the  party 
who  IS  really  enjoying  it.  It  can,  indeeo,  have  only  a  feeble 
claim  as  a  merit,  if  it  requires  demonstration  to  exemplify  it ; 
for  the  enquiry,  even  if  satisfactory,  must  have  been  originated 
by  some  doubt  or  distrust,  which  is  alone  enough  to  disturb  the 
composure  which  perfect  convenience  would  have  preserved. 
It  is  not  meant,  by  this  argument,  to  imply  that  the  production 
of  the  most  manifest  convenience  is  not  the  result  of  deep  con- 
sideration ;  for  such  is  undoubtedly  the  case.  It  is,  however, 
considered  in  this  study,  as  well  as  in  many  others,  that  the 
nearer  perfection  is  arrived  at,  the  less  does  there  appear  of  the 
study  and  effort  that  effected  it ;  and,  consequently,  criticism  is 
altogether  disarmed  of  any  hostile  weapons,  when  there  is  no 
defective  point  to  attack.  The  want  of  conveniency,  however,  is 
not  a  thing  to  be  overlooked.  Though  we  may  not  consider  a 
dwelling,  ill  suited  for  its  occupant,  to  be,  when  compared  with 
other  evils,  positively  a  misery,  yet  there  are  many  who,  al* 
though  they  flatter  themselves  that  they  possess  much  philosophy 
and  endurance,  will  confess  that  such  inconveniences  are  felt 
perpetually  as  the  most  harassing  annoyances.  There  is  no  ar- 
gument necessary  to  convince  any  one  of  this,  nor  does  any 
palliative  excuse  meet  with  a  welcome.  The  circumstance, 
indeed,  that  leads  to  the  highest  appreciation  of  convenience  in 
a  building,  will  be  found  to  be  the  experience  of  its  absence. 

The  convenience  of  plan  is  the  first  consideration.  The  dis- 
tribution or  arrangement  which  will  accomplish  the  utmost 
possible  accommodation,    either  for  occupation,  or  whatever 
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other  purpose  may  be  intended,  is  the  directing  principle  to 
which  every  other  object  is  apparently  an  after  tliought  The  more 
private  a  house  is,  or  the  fewer  the  number  of  individuals  residing 
in  it,  the  greater  is  the  attention  required  in  the  construction  of 
those  parts  which  are  actually  dwelt  in,  and  the  less  upon  'the 
approaches  of  passages,  stairs,  and  the  like.     Instance  the  case 
of  a  poor  family  residing  altogether  in  one  room  :  it  is  evident 
that  the  proper  distribution  or  the  entrance,  light,  and  chimney 
of  that  room  constitutes  its  convenience ;  while  tlieir  being  mis- 
placed must  considerably  lessen  the  comforts  of  the  inhabitants. 
It  would  not,  however,  be  any  advantage  to  approach  this  room 
by  a  large  staircase  and  a  vestibule,  or  any  other  magnificent 
pfovision  of  this  kind ;  as  this  would  be  a  sacrifice  rather  than  a 
benefit,  when  a  more  limited  approach  would  answer  every  pur- 
pose.   In  public  buildings,  and,  in  the  same  proportion  that  they 
are  used  by  the  public,  from  shops  and  offices  of  business,  to 
churches,  theatres,  and  other  places  of  assembly,  the  approaches 
are,  as  points  of  convenience,  of  the  greatest  consequence.     A 
shop  (if  it  may  be  said  to  be  public)  is,  in  very  numerous  instances, 
in  the  frontof  a  narrow  house,  and  as  much  room  for  ingress  and 
egress  as  can  possibly  be  obtained  is  left  before  the  counter  for 
that  purpose.    The  private  part  of  the  shop,  that  is,  behind  the 
counter,  is  consequently  so  narrow,  that  only  two  persons  can 
pass  at  the  same  time.     Besides  this,  there  may  be  a  private  en- 
trance equally  narrow  ;  and  behind  the  shop  a  parlour  so  small, 
that  to  regard  these  parts  abstractedly,  there  is  every  appearance 
of  their  Seing  as  inconveniently  constructed  as  possible.     Not- 
withstanding these  detractions,  a  tradesman  would  avow  such  a 
place  to  be  admirably  adapted  for  its  purposes ;  and  would,  no 
doubt,  have  wished  to  have  equally  constructed  the  private  ac- 
commodations, had  the  house  been  twice  as  wide ;  for  the  reason 
that,  as  the  main  intention  was  to  use  it  for  the  public,  all  other 
considerations  were  of  inferior  consequence.  Inedifioes  of  greater 
publicity,  as  churches,  theatres,  courts  of  judicature,  and  places 
of  assembly,  the  primary  objects  of  hearing  and  seeing  are   de- 
cided chiefly  by  the  form  and  size  of  the  interior  of  the  buildings 
and  the  greater  or  less  degree  of  convenience  of  the  building 
must  depend  principally  on  the  construction  of  this  part,  and  on 
its  fitness  for  the  end  in  view ;  while,  as  great  numbers  of  per- 
sons will  enter  and  leave  these  buildings  at  the  same  time,  there 
should  also  be  the  greatest  facility  in  the  approaches.    This  last, 
especially,  is   a  point  that  demands   much  attention.     In  the 
mansions  of  the  great  we  find  galleries,  corridors,  lobbies,  ves- 
tibules  and    anterooms,   which   are  only  so   many  additional 
approaches  to  the  apartments ;  of  which  they  thus  become  the 
chief  conveniences.     In  the  distribution  of  plan,  the  item  of 
closets  appears,  at  least  with  good  intentions,  although  of  very 
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qoealieiiable  results  in  mimy  sitbations.  In  superior  houses, 
they  have  been  much  excluded  from  principal  apartments  by 
articles  of  furniture,  as  sideboards  and  wardrobes,  which  answer 
the  purpose  better;  but  in  houses  built  in  a  confined  space,  they 
are  a  matter  of  necessity.  Ship-building  might  prove  bow 
much  can  be  contrived  in  a  small  space,  though  it  would  be  an 
adverse  illustration  of  the  subject  of  convenience. 

The  subject  of  internal  altitude  is  also  one  which  affects 
convenience.  The  height  of  apartments  is  often  proportioned 
to  the  required  architectural  effect,  and  not  by  any  actual  neces* 
sity.  In  ordinary  buildings,  where  there  are  many  rooms  of 
different  dimensions  on  the  same  level,  the  height  is  not  generally 
varied  on  account  of  that  difference,  as  the  inconvenience  that 
would  thus  arise  in  construction  would  more  than  overbalance 
the  motive  for  proportioning  the  height  to  the  size,  provided 
the  discrepancy  were  not  too  offensive.  Convenience  only  sug- 
gests that  medium  to  be  preserved  which  will  at  the  same  time 
insure  sufficient  warmth  and  ventilation. 

Thirdly,  and  in  succession,  the  convenience  of  the  elevation 
arises  for  consideration.     In  this  consists  one  of  the  greatest 
and  most  important  objects  in  building,  the  proper  distribution 
of  light ;  as,  with  the  exception  of  occasional  roof-lights,  it  is  all 
procured  from  the   apertures  of  external  walls ;  a  source  re- 
stricted only  in  its  limits  by  the  necessary  provision  for  strength 
and  durability,  and,  in  some  respects,  by  the  display  of  architec- 
tural appearances.     If  the  design  for  an  elevation  is  rendered 
subservient  to   the  convenience  of    an   internal    arrangement 
which  is  of  irregular  distribution,  it  is  a  denial  to  uniformity ; 
and  if  it  happens,  as  it  often  does,  that  uniformity  is  a  desirable 
object,  it   then   militates  against  convenience,    instead   of  the 
architectural  effect  being  suited  to  and  guided  by  it.     On  the 
other  hand,  where  convenience  only  is  consulteo,  as   in  rear 
elevations,  a  motley  figure  is  presented,  which  nothing  but  the 
absence  from  exposure  can  warrant ;  and  it  becomes  a  difficult 
task  to  adopt  the  purity  and  strictness  of  architectural  rules, 
when  the  demands  of  convenience  are  of  so  formidable  a  charac- 
ter.   Here,  then,  lies  the  study  of  an  architect  in  this  particular. 
If  he  purchases  the  effect  of  an  elevation  at  the  expense  of 
the  interior,  let  the  design  be  as  successful  as  it  may,  let  the 
beauty  of  the  forms  he  exhibits  be  as  happy  as  can  be  desired,  let 
there  be  every  skill  and  subterfuge  displayed  in  remedying  the 
defective  light  which  he  knows  will  exist;  and  yet,  notwith- 
standing these  merits,  it  will  be  scarcely  creditable  that  the 
aptitude   of  the  design   for  the  first  and    principal  intention, 
the  accommodations  of  the  building,  should  have  been  neglected. 
Again,  if  he,  overawed  by  the  claims  of  convenience,  bit  by  bit 
impoverishes  and  reduces  his  design,  he  acknowledges  defeat ; 
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or,  if  be  is  induced  to  depart  from  what  are  oonaidered  abaolnte 
principles,  he  is  so  far  culpable,  that,  in  so  doing,  he  deserts  his 
art,  and  loses  any  claim  to  its  profession.  Numerous  buildings 
of  modem  date  might  be  noticed,  where  the  attempt  at  archi- 
tectural effect  miserably  deteriorates  the  comfort  of  the  interior; 
and,  on  the  contrary,  there  are  many  cases  where  internal  con- 
venience has  evidently  led  to  the  infringement  of  good  and 
admired  precedents  of  exterior  design.  Nothing  is  more  repul- 
sive to  the  eye  of  an  architect,  nor  a  greater  abuse  of  those  pro- 
portions which  are  known  to  have  the  most  effect  upon  the 
mind  and  feelings,  than  disregarding  and  altering  the  proper 
height  of  columns ;  and  yet  it  is  a  point  that  frequently  directly 
exposes  convenience  in  the  dimensions  of  apertures.  It  may  be 
seen  repeatedly,  where  two  stories  of  windows  occur  in  the 
height  of  one  order  of  columns,  that  either  the  light  is  sacrificed 
to  their  proper  and  true  proportion ;  or,  if  the  light  is  sufficiently 
obtained,  the  columns  are  lengthened  at  pleasure,  without  any 
variation  in  the  diameter  by  which  they  should  be  regulated. 
Perhaps  these  difficulties  are  only  such  to  a  student;  for  cer- 
tainly there  can  be  no  better  method  of  overcoming  them,  than 
by  the  examination  of  the  productions  of  architects  who  have 
successfully  treated  them,  and  where  they  do  not  appear. 

London,  April  SO.  18S5. 


Art.  II.  Thoughts  on  the  Origin^  EscettendeSf  and  DefecU  ^  the 
Grecian  and  Gothic  ^ylet  of  Architecture*  By  the  late  Dr. 
James  Anderson. 

(CoiUmued  from  p.  257.) 

Whoever  has  read  the  precedins  portions  of  this  article,  will  be  easily 
satisfied  that  it  would  be  an  abuse  of  terms  to  entitle  what  has  been  efiected 
respecting  either  of  these  modes  of  building,  a  system  op  architecture  ; 
for  botib  the  one  and  the  other  embrace  such  a  very  small  part  of  the  art  of 
building,  as  to  preclude  them  from  any  sort  of  claim  to  the  title  of  a  system. 
A  iwtem  of  ar&dtecture^  in  the  strict  and  proper  meaning  of  the  phrase,  ought 
to  mclude  all  that  is  required  for  arranging,  mstributing,  and  erecting  buildings 
^  every  tort,  in  the  way  that  is  best  adapted  to  render  each  separate  kind  of 
building  firm,  commodious,  and  suitabl;^  elegant;  in  which  all  tne  parts  shall 
be  so  arranged  as  to  make  each  building  so  perfect  in  iu  kind  as  best  to 
answer  the  purpose  for  which  it  was  intended :  a  considerable  diversity,  there- 
fore, must  be  allowed,  not  onl^  in  r^ard  to  the  nature  of  the  ornaments  that 
may  with  propriety  be  there  mtroduced ;  but  also  in  regard  to  the  form,  the 
proportions,  and  the  lightness  or  massiveness  of  the  parts  of  which  they  seve- 
rally consist 

According  to  this  view  of  the  subject,  that  which  has  been  hitherto  deno- 
minated the  Grecian  style  of  architecture,  I  would  call  the  architecture  of  a 
eolonmute  ;  and,  instead  of  the  Gothic  st^le  of  architecture,  I  would  say,  the 
architecture  of  a  church  /  so  that,  admittmg  each  of  these  two  kinds  of  archi- 
tecture to  have  their  respective  merits,  I  cannot  see  how  they  should  be  said 
to  clash  with  each  other,  any  more  than  the  properties  of  a  triangle  can  be 
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■aid  to  derogate  from  the  constituent  mialities  of  the  8(]uare.  In  short,  ad- 
mitting that  we  were  to  allow  to  each  of  these  two  exertions  in  the  architec- 
tural line  as  full  a  degree  of  applause  as  its  most  sanguine  admirers  can  desire, 
it  by  no  means  tends  to  derogate  from  the  merits  of  the  other ;  on  the  con- 
trary, were  a  dozen  other  successful  eflbrts  to  be  made,  that  were  each  equally 
perfect  in  its  kind  as  either  of  these  two,  and  that  had,  of  course,  a  tendency 
to  render  buildings  different  from  these,  and  which  were  applicable  to  other 
purposes,  perfect,  and  which  could  not  possibly  with  the  smallest  propriety 
be  executed  in  a  style  conformable  to  either  of  these  two,  each  of  these  would 
only  constitute  a  part  of  the  grand  body  of  architecture  that  ought  to  be 
dearl;^  understood  before  we  could  widi  any  degree  of  proprie^  pretend  to 
establish  a  scientific  i^atem  ofarckUecture,  or  any  thing  tliat  could  withjustice 
be  said  to  approximate  towards  that  name. 

So  fiv,  howeyer,  has  the  influence  of  prejudice  prevailed  oyer  the  dictates 
of  sound  sense,  that  men  haye  been  found  in  eyery  ciyilised  nation  of  Europe, 
for  seyeral  ages  past,  who  haye  not  only  not  been  ashamed  to  appropriate  to 
a  yery  insisnificant  branch  of  the  art  of  architecture  the  title  ot  a  cwnplete 
awtem  of  the  art ;  but  have  had  the  arroffance  ta  claim  an  exclusiye  right  to 
dictate  to  all  others,  and  to  condemn  as  barbarous  and  uncouth  every  parti- 
cular in  the  practice  of  this  art  that  did  not  accord  with  the  rules  which  their 
imaginary'  system  allowed :  and  in  this  they  persist,  although  they  have  seen 
that,  during  all  that  period  of  time,  no  person  has  ever  been  able  to  erect  a 
structure,  whether  civil,  religious,  or  militarjr,  that  was  any  thing  near  so 
perfect  in  its  kind  as  it  muht  have  been,  which  did  not,  of  necessity,  depart 
from  many  of  those  rules  whose  salutary  influence  these  men  wish  to  represent 
as  universsl.  If  this  does  not  evince  a  bigotry  similar  in  kind  to  that  which 
for  so  many  ages  established  the  universal  authority  of  the  Roman  pontiff,  I 
do  not  know  where  to  find  a  parallel  to  it.  Even  at  the  time  in  which  I  write, 
there  are  splendid  treatises  issuing  from  the  press  every  day,  under  the  title  of 
compkte  nf stems  of  arddlecture  (and  these  are  tolerated),  which  pretend  to 
teach  nothing  else  than  how  to  measure  the  parts,  ascertain  the  proportions, 
and  delineate  the  several  members  of  the  five  orders  of  columns  that  the 
Greeks  and  Romans  executed  in  their  different  public  works,  and  the  adjuncts 
necessarily  connected  with  these ! !  I 

As  bigotry  is  ever  blind,  so  the  efforts  of  a  bigot  are  calculated  only  to 
blindfold,  not  to  enlighten  those  whom  they  afibct  to  direct.  Hence  we  find 
that  the  authors  of  such  treatises,  when  they  have  measured  with  a  hairbreadth 
accuracy  the  minutest  parts  of  the  particular  object  of  their  idolatrous  vene- 
ration, and  dignified  it  with  tha  name  of  the  perfection  of  perfections,  I  would 
say  the  perfection  of  Grecian  architecture,  which  they  cease  not  to  proclaim 
the  acme  of  elegance,  they  find  themselves  forced  at  the  same  time  to  reject 
many  other  models  of  Grecian  art  equally  authentic  with  that  which  they  Imye 
diosen  to  consecrate,  and  which  differ  from  it  in  some  of  their  most  essential 
parts.  So  feeble  are  their  optics,  that  they  can  see  no  reason  for  such  diver- 
sities ;  though  the  Greeks,  who  were  a  manly  people,  and  thought  and  acted 
vigorously,  percdved  just  cause  for  such  deviations ;  and  those  in  modem 
times,  who  dare  to  think  after  the  same  manner,  see  reason  to  admire  the 
singular  propriety  of  those  aberrations  which  the  little  mind  can  never  com- 
prehend. A  difference  in  regard  to  magnitude ;  a  diversity  in  the  distance  of 
the  principal  point  of  view ;  a  variation  in  respect  to  the  elevation  of  site ;  a 
diversity  in  the  idea  that  the  building  was  intended  to  excite  in  the  mind  of 
the  beholder,  and  a  thousand  other  circumstances  that  will  occur  to  an  en- 
larged mind  when  it  contemplates  the  effect  that  ought  to  be  produced  by  a 
magnificent  structure,  will  suggest  the  propriety,  and  even  the  necessity,  of 
varying  the  form  of  the  members  and  the  distribution  of  the  parts  of  a  building, 
if  it  be  expected  to  produce  the  fulness  of  eflect  that  it  is  capable  of  exciting  in 
the  mind  of  the  beholder.  But  these  ideas,  though  they  were  evidently  familiar 
to  the  Greeks,  are  altogether  beyond  the  grasp  of  our  feeble  system-mongers. 
I  have  often  amused  myself  with  figuring  in  my  mind  the  picture  of  contempt 
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with  which  Pausaiiias  would  look  down  upon  one  of  these  grovelleft,  had  he 
but  glanced  over  any  of  their  systems.  I  figure  myself  as  obsenring  the  emo* 
tions  of  this  judicious  old  Grecian  as  he  perambulated  the  eardens  of  Kew  I 
and  at  the  same  time  reading  the  pompous  description  of  Uiem  by  the  yain* 
glorious  author  and  erector  of  those  gingerbread  gewgaws,  which  he  has  held 
up  to  public  view  as  models  of  perfecuon  in  the  art  en  architecture;  in  regard 
to  which  those  who  have  a  desire  to  satisfy  their  curiosity  ought  to  lose  no 
time,  as  it  is  said  that  His  Majesty,  much  to  the  credit  c£  his  taste,  has  an  in- 
tention of  speedily  removing  them.  [Most  of  these  buildings  have  been 
removed ;  but  the  one  here  described  is  still  remaining.]  Specanen.  "  The 
temple  of  the  sun  is  situated  in  an  open  grove  near  the  orangery,  in  the  way  to 
the  physic  wdens.  Its  figure  is  of  the  circular  peripteros  kind,  but  with  an 
attic ;  and  mere  is  a  particularity  in  the  entablature,  the  hint  of  which  is  taken 
Irom  one  of  the  temples  of  Balbec.  The  order  is  Corinthian,  the  columns 
fluted,  and  the  entablature  fiiUy  enriched.  Over  each  column  in  the  fiiie  are 
basso  relievos  representing  lyres  and  sprigs  of  laurel ;  and  round  the  upper 
part  of  the  cell  are  suspended  fiiiit  and  flowers.  The  inside  of  the  cell  forms 
a  saloon  richly  finished  and  gilt.  In  the  centre  of  its  cove  is  represented  the 
sun ;  and  on  the  frize,  in  twelve  compartments,  surrounded  with  branches  of 
laurel,  are  represented  the  signs  of  the  zodiac  in  basso  relievo.  This  building 
was  erected  in  the  year  176 1."  Who  would  believe  that  this  splendid  imitation 
of  the  magnificent  structures  of  Balbec  was  a  pitiful  thing  composed  of  wood 
and  plaster;  the  columns  scarcely  ten  feet  hi^  I 

There  is  not,  perhaps,  to  be  found  in  the  history  of  man  a  more  whimsical 
predilection  for  an  object  of  taste  that  has  continued  to  have  an  influence  for 
so  long  a  time  as  this  is,  though  many  instances  may  be  found  equally  absurd 
that  were  admired  for  several  years.  The  straight  avenues  and  formal  par- 
terres of  our  forefathers ;  their  trees  cut  into  the  forms  of  birds  and  beasts,  of 
pyramids,  vases,  and  arcades;  their  formal  ditch-like  canals;  their  squirting 
fountains,  and  vomiting  fishes,  have  had  their  cky,  and  are  now  sunk  into  their 
merited  disregard.  The  stifi!  angular  Frenchified  cut  of  the  male-coat  of  the 
present  hour,  though  it  has  undergone  various  modifications  since  the  days  o£ 
Moliere,  all  of  which  we  do  not  hesitate  to  call  absurdly  ludicrous,  still  radKally 
keeps  its  eround ;  but  this  predilection  is  but  of  yesterday  compared  to  that 
to  which  I  now  allude :  yet  there  is  no  mode  that  has  ever  been  in  fiishion 
which  exhibits  a  greater  number  of  abortive  attempts  to  combine  elegance 
with  utility,  than  this  svstem  of  architecture  when  it  is  attempted  to  be  earned 
out  of  the  walk  for  which  it  was  invented,  and  for  which  purpose,  perhaps 
alone,  it  is  properly  adapted,  than  what  is  called  the  Grecian  style  of  architec* 
ture ;  which  is,  in  all  its  principles  and  parts,  so  peculiarly  stiff  and  uncompUing, 
that  it  refuses  to  adfqpt  itself  in  any  way  to  any  other  use  whatever.  Of  the 
truth  of  this  observation,  we  need  only  to  open  our  eyes  to  obtain  the  fullest 
conviction ;  for,  let  us  turn  them  how  we  will,  we  meet  with  incongruous 
attempts  to  combine  the  Grecian  column  with  the  necessary  accommodations 
that  are  required  in  private  habitations,  in  churches  and  other  public  buildings, 
in  monuments,  in  screens,  in  furniture ;  and,  wonderfiil  to  tell,  even  in  brid^ 
themselves ;  in  scarcely  one  of  which  situations  do  I  recollect  to  have  seen  it, 
where  it  did  not  evidently  tend  to  mar  the  elegance  of  the  structure  that  it  was 
intended  to  adorn. 

I  am  aware  of  the  ineffica^  of  reasoning,  or  even  the  power  of  ridicule,  to 
counteract  the  influence  of  fashion,  while  it  is  in  the  zenith  of  its  power.  I 
am  conscious,  that  Hogarth's  dandng-master  vainly  correcting  the  degance  of 
attitude  of  the  Apollo  Belvedere,  has  had  no  efiect  upon  the  general  attach- 
ment to  the  fiishion  so  irresistibly  ridiculed ;  though  it  is  impossible  to  deny 
its  power  in  producing  the  fullest  amvicthn  in  me  mind  of  every  one  who 
attends  to  it;  for  which  reason  I  do  not  intend  to  encounter  windmills,  or 
rouse  up  sleeping  tions,  in  order  to  oppose  the  influence  of  this  mama;  yet  I 
cannot  see  that  any  harm  can  result  from  a  good-natured  attempt  to  restore 
reason  to  her  throne  at  the  expense  of  prejudice  and  whim.    The  supporters 
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of  this  sjntem  ought  to  recollect  the  eood-natured  maxim,  that  <*  every  dog 
riwiild  bave  his  day."  The^  have  had  their  dav  for  a  sufficient  lencth  of  time  $ 
and  therefore  it  is  but  fimr  that  they  shoulcf  yield  now  to  good  sense,  the 

abtful  soyereign,  in  regard  to  matters  of  taste  as  of  all  other  human  conco-ns, 
o,  though  he  has  been  often  deposed  for  a  time,  has  never  yet  resigned  his 
claim  to  the  supreme  command ;  and  has  been  again  and  again  replaced,  when 
those  who  had  usurped  his  throne  thought  themselves  so  firmly  seated  in  it 
that  they  looked  down  with  disdain  upon  the  first  feeble  attempts  of  the  in- 
aigmficant  (as  they  thought)  favourers  of  his  cause. 

Let  it  not,  however,  be  imagined,  that  I  mean  to  throw  the  smallest  reflection 
on  the  Orecian  colonnade,  or  the  proportions  and  decorations  that  were  in- 
vented by  the  Chreeks  for  ornamenting  that  mode  of  architecture,  both  which 
I  consider  as  excellent  for  the  purposes  for  which  they  were  contrived,  and  as 
indicating  very  superior  powers  in  that  justly  celebrated  people  who  invented  it ; 
nor  can  any  one  be  more  disposed  than  I  am  to  admire  the  grandeur  and  ele- 
gance of  those  structures  in  which  they  were  thus  employ^.  It  is  not  then 
the  itfff,  but  the  eAuie^  of  this  species  of  architecture  of  which  I  complain ;  and 
my  olnect  is  rather  to  do  justice  to  the  inventors,  by  preventing  their  sublime 
ideas  from  beinff  obscured  by  those  degrading  contrivances  whicn  their  puerile 
imitators  have  mthered  upon  them,  than  to  condemn  them. 

The  colonnade,  when  applied  to  a  superb  building,  simple  and  unbroken  in 
all  its  parts,  isolated  from  all  others,  and  of  moderate  dimensions,  produces  at 
all  times  a  noble  and  striking  effect,  that  no  person,  who  has  a  soul  susceptible 
of  impressions  of  this  sort,  can  behold  without  a  sensible  and  pleasing  emotion. 
When  viewed  at  a  considerable  distance,  the  amplitude  of  the  shade  gives  a 
distinctness  to  the  form  and  a  boldness  of  relief,  which,  when  combined  with 
the  unbroken  uniformity  of  the  wall,  gives  a  luxuriant  sweetness  to  the  effect 
that  is  strongly  impressive.  As  you  approach  nearer,  the  structure  seems  to 
grow  in  magnitude ;  and  the  bold  projections  of  the  cornice  and  entablature, 
sow  necessarily  viewed  from  below,  produces  a  rich  grandeur  of  effect  that  no 
person  who  dares  to  own  his  feelings  will  venture  to  deny.  This  is  the  only 
situation  in  which  this  species  of  ornament  can  be  displayed  to  the  fullest  ad- 
vant«^ ;  and  this  is  the  very  situation  in  which  the  inventors  of  it  have  chosen 
to  exhibit  it.  No  wonder  that  men  who  have  seen  it  in  this  situation  have  ad- 
mired itf  but  it  is  truly  wonderful  that  those  who  have  actually  seen  it  thus 
exhibited  (which  I  have  never  done)  should  not  have  been  sensible,  at  the  first 
l^lance,  what  a  very  different  sensation  is  excited  by  those  pitiful  imitations  of 
it  that  they  see  so  profusely  scattered  throughout  all  the  r^ons  of  Europe, 
and  thus  been  induced  to  mvestigate  the  cause  of  this  peculiarity.  No  such 
attempt  have  I  ever^met  with.  The  only  circumstance  that  I  have  found  in 
their  writinjgs,  that  shows  they  must  have  felt  the  effect  to  which  I  allude,  is, 
the  unvarying  admiration  with  which  those  who  have  had  access  to  view  the 
finest  remains  of  antiquity  talk  of  them,  and  the  infinite  disparity  that  they 
admit  exists  between  them  and  those  modern  structures  in  which  the  same 
style  of  architecture  has  been  employed,  and  the  same  proportions  most  scru- 
pulously adhered  to.  Allow  me  now,  when  I  endeavour  to  rescue  this  long 
degraded  art  from  the  oUoquy  to  which  it  has  been  subjected  from  the  inju- 
dicious conduct  of  its  admirers,  to  point  out  one  characteristic  excellence 
that  attaches  to  it,  and  that  seems  to  have  wholly  escaped  the  notice  of  its  warm 
panegyrists;  although  I  have  no  doubt  that,  when  it  comes  to  be  properly  ad- 
vert^ to,  it  will  be  admitted,  that  it  is  this  peculiarity  which  gives  to  it  a  more 
decided  superiority  above  every  other  mode  of  buildinff  that  has  been  ever 
exhibited  in  Europe,  than  any  other  drcumstance.  1  here  allude  to  the 
striking  e£Ebct  that  a  Grecian  colonnade  is  adapted  to  produce  when  it  is  viewed 
as  a  rum.  If  we  could  suppose  that  men,  when  they  were  contriving  to  erect 
a  building  that  was  to  be  constructed  of  the  most  durable  materials  they  could 
procure,  and  which  were  obviously  intended  to  stand  as  long  as  the  art  of  man 
could  efiect,  had  in  their  eye  the  appearance  which  that  building  would  exhibit 
when  it  fell  at  last  into  rums,  we  should  be  compelled  to  allow  to  the  Grecian 
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artisU  a  very  high  degree  of  excellence  Indeed  i  for  I  conceive  it  will  be  adf 
milted,  that  do  other  structures  that  have  hitherto  been  contrived  by  man  (not 
the  Gothic  church  itself  excepted)  can  be  coouwred  with  them  in  thia  re«>ect. 
In  the  state  of  a  rum,  all  the  characteristic  defects  of  this  style  of  building 
disappear,  and  those  excellencies  which  tended  to  render  it  pleasing  in  the  per* 
feet  building  acquire  additional  powers  that  render  it  an  object  superlatively 
attractive.  The  bold  projections  now  acquire  additional  power;  and,  aua- 
pended  by  the  force  of  the  cement  (which  age  alone  can  give)  and  the  counter- 
poises that  accidents  sometimes  provide,  they  assume  an  appearance  that  ia 
highly  picturesque.  The  light,  too,  often  seen  between  the  yawning  gaps  of 
the  tottering  architrave  above,  gives  to  these  massy  shades  an  effect  that  is 
awfull  V  sublune.  Nor  do  I  conceive,  that  the  most  partial  admirers  of  any 
other  kind  of  building  would  have  the  smallest  hesitation  to  give  the  preference 
to  these  nuns  over  those  of  any  other  structures  whatever. 

In  those  innumerable  attempts  that  have  been  made  to  foist  the  Oredaa 
column  into  every  architectural  des^  in  modern  times,  all  the  circumstances 
that  contributed  to  render  it  such  a  striking  ornament  in  ancient  structures 
seem  to  have  been  entirely  overlooked.  The  very  windows,  in  modem  times, 
are  so  indispensable  for  convenience,  and  so  incompatible  with  the  necessary 
aimplicity  of  the  colonnade,  as  to  render  every  attempt  to  combine  them  alto- 
gether incongruous.  The  smallness  of  a  private  dwelling,  the  number  and 
necessary  disposition  of  these  harsh  points,  and  the  extent  of  a  public  buildings 
where  numerous  apartments  are  rec^uired,  thus  freckled  all  over,  alike  tend  to 
render  this  kind  ot  ornament  inapplicable  to  them.  From  the  prevailing  idea, 
however,  that  no  fine  building  could  deserve  any  degree  of  approbation  with- 
out columns,  it  is  wonderful  to  observe  the  diversity  and  the  awkwardness  of 
those  contrivances  that  have  been  adopted  for  the  purpose  of  introducing  them. 
Like  Bayes,  with  his  simile  in  the  Reheartaly  they  must  have  it  here,  thot^ 
altogether  out  of  its  place,  because  a  simile  is  here  indispensable.  It  is  pain- 
ful to  dwell  upon  tnese  absurdities ;  I  shall,  therefore,  glance  as  brieny  as 
possible  at  a  few  of  the  least  exceptionable  structures  <^  this  kind  in  the 
neiehbourhood  of  London,  merely  as  illustrative  of  the  foregoing  positions. 

With  resard  to  private  habitations,  I  pass  by  the  Mansion  House,  because  it 
b  admitted  pretty  generally  to  be  a  very  faulty  specimen  of  Grecian  architecv 
ture,  and  go  to  the  India  House  in  Leadenhall  Street,  which  is,  so  far  as  I  have 
been  able  to  remark,  the  most  faultless  structure  of  the  kind  in  London.  In 
this  instance,  the  hampered  closeness  of  the  situation  is  in  favour  of  the  build- 
ing, because  it  prevents  its  most  striking  defects  firom  being  perceptflile :  you 
are  almost  under  the  columns  before  you  can  observe  them ;  and  tiie  windows 
between  these  columns  come  to  be  then  considered  individually,  and  thns  ap- 
pear nothing  incongruous ;  whereas  if  they  had  been  seen  at  such  a  distance 
as  to  have  ^en  considered  only  as  parts  of  a  whole,  they  would  have  had  the 
effect  of  appearing  to  be  de^  and  tmrsh  patches  which  tended  to  mar  that  soft 
and  harmonising  ^ect  that  is  so  much  wanted  in  structures  of  this  sort.  This 
unpleasing  efiect  of  the  windows  between  columns,  is  to  be  observed  in  inno- 
morable  colonnades  of  a  similar  kind  that  catch  the  eye  from  time  to  time  as 
you  travel  through  this  country.  In  one  respect,  however,  this  colonnade  ia 
greatly  superior  to  most  that  are  to  be  fouiui  in  this  country :  the  columns 
rise  from  a  moderate  elevation  only,  and  are  not  supported  upon  arcades,  as 
if  raised  upon  stilts,  like  those  at  Lord  Spencer's  house  in  the  Green  Park ; 
which  is  one  of  the  numerous  devices  that  have  been  adopted  for  conjoining 
things  that  are  naturally  incongruous.  The  poverty  of  the  two  ends  of  the 
India  House,  freckled  with  so  many  patches,  does  not,  in  its  particular  situation, 
become  conspicuous,  as  it  must  have  done,  had  it  been  possible  to  see  the 
building  in  any  situation  where  it  could  have  been  considered  as  one  whole. 

Thb  shall  suffice  as  to  private  houses :  let  us  now  consider  the  efiect  of  the 
column  as  applied  to  dwellings  of  larger  extent,  or  royal  palaces. 

Inipo  Jones,  who,  many  pmons  assert,  was  the  first  architect  that  ever 
Britam  produced,  has  left  detailed  plans  and  geometrical  elevations  of  a  palace 
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of  this  sort,  that  was  inteDded  to  have  been  built  at  Whitehall ;  from  which^ 
together  with  the  specimen  of  it  that  was  actually  built,  at  the  Banqueting 
Hall,  a  perfect  idea  may  be  formed  of  its  general  effect  considered  as  an  object 
of  taste.  There,  the  incongruity  of  the  double  row  of  pilasters  that  ran  along 
the  whole,  hung  in  some  places  to  a  triple  or  quadruple  range,  and  the  puerility 
of  their  effect,  which  were  evidently  introduced  with  a  view  to  reconcile  irre- 
concileables ;  the  still  greater  puerility  of  the  clusters  of  diminutive  columns 
stuck  about  the  windows,  which  are  a  necessarjr  consequence  of  that  blind 
idolatry  that  I  have  so  lately  reprehended ;  the  trifling  eflfect  of  the  colonnades 
that  were  occasionall  v  introduced,  so  extremely  disproportioned  in  size  to  the 
general  magnitude  of  the  whole  pile  of  which  they  formed  so  small  a  part;  and 
the  low  and  heavy  flatness  of  the  general  mass,  are  all  such  striking  defects  as 
cannot  escape  the  notice  of  the  most  cursory  observer,  who  has  not  his  under- 
standing bhnded  by  prejudices  imbibed  from  the  school  of  fashion.  If  the 
palace  of  Windsor  should  be  removed,  and  this  palaCe,  or  that  of  Hampton 
Court,  or  any  other  palace  constructed  on  similar  principles,  were  put  into  its 
place,  would  there  be  a  single  unprejudiced  person,  who  had  ever  seen  the  two, 
that  would  not  deplore  the  change,  as  one  that  was  more  to  be  lamented,  as 
an  object  of  taste,  than  words  could  ever  express  ?  Yet  there  are  many  men 
who,  in  spite  of  this,  will  still  maintain  that  the  structure  which  all  liie  world 
admires  is  barbarous,  and  the  other  the  perfection  of  elegance  as  an  object  of 
taste! 

As  an  instance  of  the  effect  of  applying  this  style  of  architecture  to  public 
buildings,  I  shall  merely  glance  at  St.  Paul's  Church,  London,  the  external 
appearance  alone  of  which  shall  be  the  object  of  our  present  elucidation. 

Sir  Christopher  Wren,  who  planned  this  church,  was  an  architect,  as  is  very 
generally  known,  who  ranks  among  the  first  in  respectability  in  this  country ; 
so  that  if  ndther  he  nor  Inigo  Jones  could  so  manage  this  system  of  architeo 
ture,  which  they  were  both  taught  in  their  youth  to  consider  as  indispensable 
in  every  building  in  which  superior  el^nce  was  aimed  at,  as  to  avoia  evident 
incongruities,  it  will  afford  demonstrative  evidence  that  the  task  is,  at  least, 
difficiut,  and  a  strong  presumption  that  it  is  evidentlv  impracticable. 

In  this  structure,  the  double  range  of  columns  in  front,  one  above  the  other, 
is  an  incongruity  so  strikingly  obvious,  that  the  most  inattentive^  unprejudiced 
beholder  cannot  fail  to  remark  it  as  an  absurdity  of  the  most  glaring  sort,  and 
which  no  man  of  talents  and  taste  could  have  fallen  into,  had  not  his  mind 
been  gradually  familiarised  to  such  things  by  a  course  of  studies  calculated  to 
mislead  the  judgment  and  pervert  the  taste.  I  take  no  notice  of  other  blemishes 
in  the  west  firont,  because  my  intention  is  not  so  much  to  criticise  the  artist, 
as  to  lead  to  a  right  judgmen  t  respecting  the  principles  of  the  art.  In  this  view, 
I  must  call  the  attention  once  more  to  the  Grecian  columns  introduced  so  very 
much  out  of  their  place,  stiU  accompanied  with  their  entablature  and  cornice, 
near  the  top  of  the  west  turrets,  an  evident  imitation,  and  a  clumsy  one  it  must 
be  owned,  of  the  light  and  appropriate  pinnacles  applied  for  similar  purposes 
on  the  top  of  Gothic  spires  and  monumental  turrets. 

The  double  row  of  pilasters  stuck  upon  the  walls  all  round  the  other  parts 
of  the  building,  with  the  heavy  though  unmeaning  bands  of  architraves,  cornices, 
and  basements,  enclosing  the  (double-tressured^  windows,  so  nearly  resemble 
the  broad  and  weighty  gold  lace  on  the  coat  of  His  Majesty's  servants  surround- 
ins  their  pocket-^ioles  (a  fashion  now  antiquated  and  deemed  absurd),  that  it 
is  impossible  not  to  think  of  them  together,  and  to  put  this  obvious  question. 
What  is  the  reason  why  one  mode  does  not  go  out  of  fashion  as  well  as  the 
other  ?  The  central  dome,  too,  in  order  that  the  never-ending  column  may  be 
again  introduced,  is  deprived  of  that  plain  rotundity  which  alone  could  give 
grace  to  that  simple  form  (a  fine  example  of  which,  though  on  a  much  smaller 
scale,  is  to  be  seen  in  the  back  part  or  the  rotunda  of  the  Register  Office  in 
Edinburgh),  and  is  dug  out  into  deep  and  disgusting  cavities,  that  in  many 
respects  (regularity  alone  excepted)  resemble  the  cavities  eaten  by  some  kinds 
of  insects  into  the  very  heart  of  trees.    Assuredly  no  one  will  say  that,  in  that 
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posidon,  these  columns  are  calculated  to  produce  any  thin^  like  the  Idea  of 
simpie  magnificence  which  the  Grecian  colonnade,  in  its  original  appropriation, 
was  so  happily  adapted  to  excite.  But  even  here  we  have  not  done:  above 
the  top  or  the  dome  the  cupola  rises,  still  supported  by  its  pygmy  pillars. 
Pillars  seem  so  entirely  to  occupy  the  mind  of  these  artists,  that  tney  can  think 
of  nothing  else.  It  indicates  a  porertv  of  ideas  that  would  be  wonderful  in 
men  of  talents,  could  any  thing  be  wonderfiil  respecting  the  human  mind  when 
it  is  blinded  by  prejudice.  It  reminds  roe  of  a  visit  that  I  paid  many  years  ago 
to  the  house  of  a  nobleman  who  had  been  then  recently  exalted  to  the  peer- 
age, whose  cranium  had  been  so  completely  filled  with  coronets,  as  to  give  no 
room  for  any  thing  else,  like  that  of  our  artists  with  their  columns.  His  gates 
were  surmounted  with  coronets;  a  coronet  rose  above  the  top  of  the  weather^ 
cock ;  his  doors,  his  windows,  the  shields  of  his  locks,  were  adorned  with  co- 
ronets ;  the  balustrades  of  the  staircase,  the  bandies  of  his  bells,  the  knobs  of 
his  fir&»irons,  were  fiishioned  into  coronets ;  coronets  were  the  finishing  orna- 
ments of  his  mirrors ;  the  backs  of  his  chairs  were  worked  Into  coronets ;  and 
the  roofs  of  his  beds  were  surmounted  by  massy  crowns :  in  short,  you  could 
look  no  way,  but  coronets  were  the  first  objects  that  caught  your  eye ;  and, 
that  nothing  might  be  wantinK>  a  coronet  was  found  in  the  bottom  of  his 
porcelain  pots  de  chamltre.  yTere  I  to  search  the  world  around,  I  could  not 
find  such  a  perfect  parallel  to  our  artists  as  this  afibrds.  It  is  one  of  the  many 
instances  that  we  meet  with,  well  calculated  to  humble  the  pride  of  man :  for 
while,  under  one  point  of  view,  he  seems  to  be  nearly  equsl  with  superior  in- 
telligences, in  another,  he  claims  kindred  with  the  merest  animals  that  inhabit 
the  earth.  The  creature  of  folly,  caprice,  and  whim,  he  is  governed  by  fashions 
and  enslaved  by  prejudices;  and  he  has  too  often  occasion  to  feel,  that  that 
reason  on  which  he  prides  himself  so  much,  instead  of  being  an  unerring  guide, 
as  he  vainly  boasts,  is  little  else  than  a  phantom,  which  he  thinks  he  follows 
when  he  is,  in  fact,  busied  with  other  pursuits. 

I  need  not  extend  these  reflections  to  the  puerile  eflbcts  that  result  firom  the 
misapplication  of  Grecian  columns  as  they  are  exhibited  in  funeral  monuments 
that  are  shocking  to  every  beholder ;  in  ornamental  screens,  a  striking  example 
of  which  is  wofully  exhibited  m  ttrrorem  in  Pall-Mall;  in  bridges,  in  furniture. 
In  candlesticks  (I  wonder  that  they  have  never  attempted  it  m  candles),  and 
Innumerable  other  devices  that  catch  our  eye  whichever  way  we  turn  it ;  for 
the  incongruity  of  these,  after  what  has  been  said,  will  be  sufficiently  obvious ; 
I,  therefore,  willingly  take  leave  of  this  disgusting  part  of  our  disqiusition ;  and 
shall  consider,  in  a  subsequent  number,  the  effects  of  the  Gouiic  system  of 
architecture,  as  it  has  been  called,  considered  as  an  object  of  taste;  for  hither- 
to we  have  only  considered  its  various  devices  as  adapted  to  utility  and  con- 
venient accommodation. 


Art.  III.  A  fetv  Observations  on  the  reviving  Taste  for  Pointed 
Architecture^  with  an  illustrated  Description  of  a  Chapel  Just  erected 
at  Bude  Haven^  under  the  Direction  of  the  Author.  By  Gborob 
WiOHTWiCK,  Esq.,  Architect, 

Though  a  survey  of  the  numerous  churches  and  chapels,  in 
the  pointed  styles,  lately  completed,  or  now  erecting,  in  various 
parts  of  the  kingdom,  be  not  unmixed  with  matter  for  the  cen- 
sure of  severe  criticism,  the  aggregate  report  unquestionably 
affords  a  substantial  cause  for  warm  congratulation.  The  rise 
of  public  partiality  has  been,  perhaps,  rather  more  sudden  and 
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pervading  than  the  correspondent  growth  of  judgment ;  and,  of 
the  many  examples,  which,  with  an  almost  magical  rapidity, 
have  started  np  around  us,  there  are  consequently  some  which 
leave  us  rather  to  applaud  the  **  attempt "  than  the  **  deed." 
Still,  the  failure  is  but  comparative :  for,  though  such  examples 
as  we  could  name  are  failures,  when  estimated  by  the  scrupulous 
eye  of  professional  observation  ;  they  are,  with  equal  truth, 
triumphantly  superior  to  the  insipid  formalities  which  preceded 
them,  and  are  pleasing  evidences  of  the  fact,  that,  if  a  perfect 
taste  be  yet  unformed,  a  vigorous  feeling  is  already  firmly  esta- 
blished. 

Architectural  excellence  depends  not  more  on  professional 
skill  than  on  public  appreciation  ;  not  more  on  the  existence  of 
accomplished  architects,  than  on  the  ability  of  employers  to  dis* 
tinguish  between  the  regularly  educated  professor,  and  him 
whose  credentials,  if  asked  for,  might  be  found  wanting.  No 
buildings  are  without  faults ;  but  it  is  possible  to  err  with  a 
grace ;  and  the  welUinformed  eye  will  immediately  distinguish 
the  defects  of  professorship  from  the  deficiencies  of  pretension. 
A  church  or  chapel  shall  be  defective  in  arrangement,  and  un- 
pleasing  even  in  the  general  effect  of  its  mass ;  but  there  shall 
be  a  close  relationship  between  all  the  parts,  a  continuity  of 
style  and  proprietv  of  decoration,  to  prove  it  the  work  of  a  mind 
accomplished  in  the  knowledge  of  standard  example,  and  in  the 
distinct  classification  of  the  particular  features  that  belong  to  the 
particular  style  adopted.  Another  building  of  similar  purpose 
shall  be  most  convenient  in  arrangement,  and  pleasing  in  general 
distant  efiect,  while  a  discordancy  of  detail  shall  oiTend  through- 
out The  simplest  lancet  arch  of  the  earliest  pointed  shall  be 
brought  into  juxtaposition  whh  the  flat  and  most  decorated 
arch  of  the  latest  Tudor.  The  uncrocketed  pinnacles  of  Bever- 
ley Minster  shall  rise  on  each  side  a  great  west  window  of  the 
rich  perpendicular  period  ;  and  between  a  pair  of  stone  jambs, 
massive  and  plain,  shall  flourish  a  meagre  display  of  wooden 
tracery.  True,  the  church  is  still  a  church,  and  serves  every 
purpose  of  convenience,  though  every  period,  fi'om  the  crusades 
to  the  passing  of  the  reform  bill,  is  there  represented  in  most 
admired  disorder :  and  thus,  a  sermon  might  be  still  a  sermon, 
and  serve  every  purpose  of  Christianity,  though  every  rule  of 
grammatical  concord  should  be  violated  in  its  composition. 
Why  should  syntax  be  positively  demanded  in  a  clergyman, 
when  the  church  in  which  he  preaches  is  permitted  to  be  a  com- 
pendium of  disagreements  and  **  false  quantities?" 

That  such  inconsistencies  are  found,  more  or  less,  in  all  our 
celebrated  cathedrals  and  old  churches,  is  as  true  as  that  various 
metals  are  to  be  sometimes  found  in  one  mine.     But  the  truth 
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is,  that  what  are  called  the  inconsistencies  of  oor  ancient  church 
architecture  are  no  inconsistencies  at  all :  the^  are  evidences 
to  the  irrepressible  exercise  of  that  ever  active  invention  which 
their  different  architects  successively  displayed,  to  that  rich 
possession  of  elementary  power,  with  which  their  minds  were  as 
pregnant  as  the  earth  with  her  riches.  They  are  so  many  im- 
portant chapters  in  the  palpable  history  of  Gothic  art,  beauti- 
fully accordant,  if  we  regard  them  as  upward  gradations  in  the 
progress  of  imagination ;  but  not  again  to  be  combined  in  such 
specimens  of  modern  art,  as  seek  to  illustrate  the  perfection  of 
judgment.  Should  an  architect  be  commissioned  to  add  to  an 
old  church,  let  him,  if  he  can  (and  as  his  ancestors  did),  at  once 
accredit  his  own  originality  and  honour  his  foregoer ;  but,  when 
be  has  to  erect  an  entirely  new  edifice,  and  that,  perhaps,  within 
the  space  of  a  few  months,  let  him  not  <*  basely  epitomise  "  the 
gradually  progressive  varieties  of  as  many  centuries*  Above 
all,  let  him  not  build  his  history  backwards ;  putting  Cardinal 
Wolsey  at  the  bottom,  and  Richard  the  First  at  the  top :  but 
let  the  lion's  heart  be  the  foundation  stone,  and  the  cardinal's 
hat  his  weathercock. 

The  ages  which  saw  our  cathedrals  arise  were  those  of  ele* 
mentary  supply.  The  present  is  an  age  of  selection  and  of 
adaptation ;  and  it  must  rest  its  greatness  on  the  perfect  charac- 
ter of  its  combinations.  Unable  to  improve  upon  the  splendid 
individualities  of  the  past,  we  are  left  to  classify  and  re-employ 
them  within  outlines  of  improved  grace,  and  with  as  strict  a 
regard  as  may  be  to  the  laws  of  perfect  harmony.  Though  the 
several  varieties  of  Gothic  art  be  not  so  reducible  to  rule  as  the 
Greek  orders,  they  are  still  as  distinctly  separable,  and  are  uot 
to  be  commingled  in  their  details,  however,  on  certain  occasions 
they  may  be  otherwise  conjoined,  or,  rather,  annexed.  A  whole 
may  be  composed  of  two  or  more  parts,  each  part  being  as  ob- 
viously individualised  as  though  it  were  itself  a  separate  whole. 
Should  there  be  any  positive  wish  or  reason  for  a  variety  of 
style,  in  such  a  case  only  as  we  have  just  mentioned  can  it  be 
admitted ;  nor  is  it  even  then  to  be  allowed  except  on  the  score 
of  what  may  be  termed  poetical  toleration.  Thus,  while  the 
accomplished  Mr.  In  wood  would  have  been  incapable  of  inters 
fering  with  the  pure  Ionic  of  his  portico  to  St  Pancras  Church, 
he  has  emulated  the  Caryatidal  feature  of  the  Erechtheion  as 
admissible  to  his  vestry-room.  Again,  in  Mr.  Picton's  charming 
design  for  his  small  church,  at  Hoylake  in  Cheshire  (see  Vol.  1. 
p.  288.),  we  find  the  chancel  erected  in  the  early  pointed,  while 
the  body  of  the  church  is  in  the  Anglo-Norman  style.  Such  in- 
tentional digressions  as  the  two  under  consideration  are  very  dif- 
ferent from  the  pervading  incongruities  of  the  &ulty  specimens 
before  alluded  to,  and  may  justly  be  regarded  in  the  same  light 
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as  the  poetical  episode,  harmoniously  ramifying  from  the  main 
subject,  but  separable  from  it. 

Not  vauntingly  to  substantiate  a  right  of  judgment,  but  rather 
honestly  to  open  himself  to  that  censure  he  has  exercised  upon 
others,  does  the  author  of  these  remarks  put  forth  his  designs 
for  a  chapel  lately  erected  at  Bude  Haven,  a  thriving  waterings 
place  and  sea-port,  on  the  majestic  coast  of  Cornwall,  about 
SO  piiles  N.  W«  of  Launceston.  The  entire  cost  of  its  erection 
has  been  defrayed  solely  by  Sir  Thomas  Dyke  Acland  Bart., 
who,  stimulated  by  the  importance  of  its  heaven-ward  purpose, 
has  with  equal  cheerfulness  and  liberality  encountered  a  charge 
far  exceeding  what  is  usually  expended  on  similar  buildings  of 
a  like  capacity,  and  which  was  chiefly  augmented  by  the  extra- 
vagant outlay  necessary  to  import  the  stone  with  which  it  is 
built,  a  kind  of  porphyry,  from  the  quarries  of  Trerice. 

Fig,  169.  is  the  plan  of  the  chapel.  d",  porch;  6,  ailes; 
c,  a  vestry-room,  corresponding  with  the  porch  ;  d,  font ;  ^,  read- 
ing-desk and  clerk's  desk  by  tne  side ;  f  pulpit ;  g^  altar  table ; 
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A,  choir;  /,    stall  seats, 
chapel;    and^,   private 


Vaised  16  in.  above  the 
sittings;    the   remaining 


50  ft 

floor  of  the 
seats    being 
free.  ^  The  private  seats  amount  to  about  150  ;  free  seats,  170; 
total,  S20. 

Fig.  170.  Elevation  of  the  north  or  entrance  front  It  will 
be  observed,  that  the  belfry  is  formed  after  the  old  monastic 
fashion  of  carrying  up  a  portion  of  the  wall,  finishing  the  same 
with  a  gable  capping,  and  piercing  it  with  two  apertures,  as  shown 
by  the  elevation,^.  171. 
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Fig,  172.  is  the  elevation  of  the  east  end  showing  the  five- 
light  window  of  the  chancel  projection.  In  consequence  of  the 
communion  tablets  within,  the  openings  of  the  window  are 
shorter  than  good  proportion  would  seem  to  demand  ;  the 
mullions,  therefore,  are  carried  below  the  glazed  part,  both  within 
and  without  the  chancel ;  the  intervals  outside  being  filled  in 
with  plain  stonework,  and  those  inside  with  the  communion 
tablets.     A  cross  surmounts  the  east  gable  of  the  main  chapel. 

Fig.  171.  is  the  ele- 
vation of  the  west 
front,  showing  the 
three-light  window  of 
the  choir,  the  profiles 
of  the  porch  and  ves- 
try, and  the  belfry.  To 
get  rid  of  the  disso- 
nant character  of  the 
circular  clock  opening, 
a  pointed  label-head  is 
thrown  over  it,  and  it 
is  thus  made  to  har- 
monise with  the  rest  of 
the  composition. 

The  sectionj%.  1 73. 
shows  a  truss  of  the 
roof,  which,  from  the 
straining  piece  down- 

' '     '  '  '  '  wards,  is  open  to  view. 

It  is  in  principle   a   simple  queen-post  roof^  aided  by  bracket 
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pieces  resting  on  corbels* 
The  remaining  frame- 
work contributes  to  the 
general  stiffness  of  the 
whole,  and,  of  course, 
greatly  adds  to  its  beauty. 
Every  edge  is  run  with  a 
Gothic  moulding,  and  a 
bold  hexagonal  drop 
hangs  under  every  queen- 
post.  The  bays  of  the 
ceiling  have  a  bold  cor- 
nice running  from  tie- 
beam^  to  lie-beam,  and 
moulded  strings,  also,  to 
answer  every  vertical 
quartering  for  the  truss.  The  chancel  ceiling,  though  smaller 
and  lower,  is  in  form  like  that  of  the  main  chapel,  with  vertical 
strings  crossing  the  others  at  right  angles,  and  having  oak  leaf 
bosses  over  the  intersections.  The  dotted  lines  show  the  arched 
openings  between  the  main  chapel  and  the  chancel  and  choir 


respectively ;  the  larger  being  the  chancel  opening.    The  ceiling 
of  the  choir  is  concentric  with  the  arch  which  opens  into  it. 

The  capacity,  general  form,  and  arrangements  of  this  chapel 
being  decided  on,  the  next  point  was  to  settle  the  theme  on 
which  taste  was  to  proceed ;  and,  the  early  pointed  arch  being 
agreed  upon,  it  beoime  the  architect's  particular  care  to  carry 
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on  his  design  throughout  with  constant  reference  to  his  text 
To  what  extent  he  has  succeeded  in  the  great  body  of  the  archi- 
tecture, the  accompanying  illustrations  will,  in  a  great  measure, 
show.  To  have  given  the  fittings  would  have  involved  too  great 
an  expense  for  engravings.  It  may,  therefore,  suffice  to  state 
that,  in  all  the  paneling  of  the  joinery,  the  given  theme  proclaims 
itself.  The  altar  table  is  of  wainscot,  in  imitation  of  the  altar 
tomb ;  its  face  exhibiting  a  series  of  arches,  with  oak  leaves  in 
their  sunk  spandrils,  and  a  fascia  above  enriched  with  the  words, 
**  Do  this  in  remembrance  of  Me,"  in  raised  letters  of  the  old 
English  character.  The  pulpit  is  pentagonal,  paneled,  as  the 
altar  table,  with  a  cavetto  cornice,  enriched  with  rosettes  of  oak 
leaves,  and  resting  on  a  bold  foliated  corbel.  The  same  oak 
leaf  ornaments  distinguish  the  front  of  the  reading-desk  and 
breastwork  of  the  choir.  The  pews  in  the  body  of  the  chapel 
have  no  doors,  but  are  otherwise  enclosed.  The  stall  ranges 
along  the  sides  and  across  the  west  end  of  the  chapel  are  en- 
closed with  plain  pointed  paneling,  having  octangular  standards 
at  the  angles,  surmounted  by  finials  corresponding  with  the 
drops  of  the  roof.  The  font  is  octagonal,  of  Plymouth  marble, 
with  pointed  panels  sunk  in  each  face  of  its  basin  and  stem,  and 
having  the  oak  leaf  and  acorn  in  bold  relief  round  the  lower 
part  of  the  basin.  It  is  but  justice  to  state,  finally,  that  the  en- 
tire works  have  been  most  accurately  and  substantially  executed 
by  Mr.  Burgoyne  of  Plymouth,  builder ;  one  of  that  most  im- 
portant class,  without  whose  executive  skill  and  respect  for 
professional  acquirement,  the  designs  of  the  architect  (to  quote 
from  memory  the  words  of  Sir  Jcmn  Soane)  *'  would  be  but  so 
much  waste  paper." 

Perhaps  another  '*  final*'  word  may  be  allowed  the  author, 
who  cannot  conscientiously  dismiss  the  subject  of  ecclesiastical 
architecture,  without  paying  his  tribute  of  respect  to  his  accom- 
plished and  indefatigable  old  friend  John  Britton,  from  whose 
works  he  has  in  a  great  measure  derived  his  great  love  for,  and 
his  little  knowledge  of,  Gothic  and  pointed  architecture. 

Plymouth^  Feb.  16.  1835. 


Art.  IV.     On  the  DvoeUing-Roonu  of  a  House,     By  I.  J.  Kent, 
Esq.,  Architect. 

(^Continued from  p.  881.) 

The  Drawingroom.  —  In  town  houses  this  room  is  usually 
on  the  first  floor ;  that  is,  on  the  floor  which  is  immediately 
over  the  ground  or  entrance  floor  of  the  house.  It  is  a  common 
practice  to  appropriate  all  the  rooms  on  this  floor  as  drawing- 
rooms  :  when  so  used,  the  whole  suite  is  generally  decorated  and 
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furnished  in  the  same  style.  In  the  country  the  drawingroom, 
as  well  as  most  of  the  other  sitting-rooms»  is  on  the  ground 
floor. 

The  drawingroom,  or  withdrawing  room,  so  called  from  its  being 
the  room  to  which  the  lady  of  the  house  withdraws  after  dinner 
with  her  company,  is  likewise  the  room  into  which  visitors  are 
introduced,  and  where  they  assemble  previously  to  dinner.  It 
is  also  particularly  devoted  to  the  reception  of  company  in 
evening  parties,  routs,  and  soirees. 

Here  a  lady  has  full  scope  for  displaying  her  taste,  this  room 
being,  if  I  may  say  so,  her  own  room.  All  men  are  visitors  in 
the  drawingroom,  even  the  husband  and  the  brother:  every 
lady  knows  this,  and  is  never  so  much  herself  as"  when  in  this 
room,  or  in  her  boudoir.  When  there  are  two  or  three  rooms 
on  the  floor,  one  of  them  is  frequently  used  as  a  music-room. 
In  houses  belonging  to  the  nobility,  or  to  wealthy  commoners, 
the  music-room  is  separate,  difiering  in  style  and  character,  both 
in  its  decoration  and  furniture. 

The  size  of  the  drawingroom  in  town  houses  necessarily  de- 
pends upon  the  rate  or  class  of  the  house ;  those  of  the  second 
rate  being  about  18ft.  long  by  15  ft.  wide  in  front,  about  15  ft. 
long  by  11  ft;,  wide  at  back,  and  .lift,  to  12  ft.  high,  and 
communicating  with  each  other  by  folding  doors :  but  in  houses 
of  the  first  rate,  which  houses  may  be  built  of  any  size  and 
height  you  please,  almost  without  restriction,  except  by  the 
act  of  parliament  as  respects  their  walls,  the  drawingrooms  are 
not  unfre(juently  from  SO  ft.  to  40  ft.  long,  from  20  ft.  to  25  (i. 
wide,  and  from  IS  ft.  to  18  ft.  high. 

It  should  always  be  part  of  the  arrangement  of  a  drawing- 
room,  particularly  in  houses  belonging  to  persons  of  distinction, 
that  it  be  lofty ;  for  the  principal  use  of  this  apartment  being  to 
receive  large  assemblies  of  persons  at  night,  when  lighted  up,  as 
it  commonly  is,  by  lamps  suspended  from  the  ceiling,  the  pure 
air  becomes  quickly  exhausted;  and  your  visitors,  especially 
those  in  a  delicate  state  of  health,  su£Per  much  by  breathing  so 
noxious  an  atmosphere.  It  is,  therefore,  of  great  importance, 
where  these  rooms  are  intended  for  the  purpose  of  receiving 
such  large  parties  as  are  now  common  among  the  wealthy  part 
of  the  community,  that  they  be  effectually  ventilated ;  and  this 
may  be  done  at  a  comparatively  small  expense,  when  the  house 
is  being  built,  by  having  large  tubes  or  tin  pipes  fixed  between 
the  joists,  and  communicating  with  the  open  air,  and  having 
openings  between  the  leaves  of  the  flowers  on  the  ceiling,  through 
which  the  heated  air  may  escape  into  these  tubes,  and  thus  be 
carried  off;  and  by  having  the  same  kind  of  air-pipes  carried 
under  the  floor,  to  give  admission  to  fresh  air  from  without,  the 
Vol.  IL  — No.  18.  a  a 
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quantity  of  which  may  be  regulated  by  gratings  and  valves,  con- 
cealed in  the  skirting,  or  in  some  other  more  convenient  parts 
of  the  room. 

The  style  of  decoration  employed  in  the  drawingroom  should 
be  of  the  most  cheerful  kind,  elegant,  and  even  splendid,  but 
chaste,  and  governed  by  good  taste :  the  only  room  that  will 
admit  of  a  more  brilliant  style  of  finishing  than  the  drawingroom 
in  the  ball-room,  or,  perhaps,  the  lady's  boudoir. 

The  floor  of  the  drawingroom  should  be  of  the  very  best  de- 
scription ;  and,  if  of  deal,  it  should  be  of  the  kind  termed  bat- 
tens, listed  free  from  sap.  This  is  done  by  sawing  off  the  edges, 
by  which  process  the  batten  is  reduced  from  its  usual  width 
of  7  in.,  to  4  in.,  or  5  in.,  leaving  only  the  heart  of  the  wood. 
This  floor,  when  of  a  very  superior  kind,  is  doweled,  so 
that  the  surface  may  be  perfectly  smooth,  and  without  a  nail* 
hole.  When  this  room  is  finished  in  the  style  of  Elizabeth,  or 
of  Louis  XIV.,  the  floor  should  be  of  oak  or  wainscot,  with  the 
sides  bordered  and  parquetted,  if  the  expense  be  not  an  object* 
As  the  furniture  in  these  rooms  is  generally  of  an  expensive 
kind,  and  liable  to  injury  by  dust,  the  skirting,  or  plinth,  should 
be  tongued  into  the  floor :  when  these  precautions  are  taken, 
and  the  timbers  under  the  floor-boards  are  pugged,  no  dust  can 
get  through  to  spoil  the  carpet  and  other  furniture. 

If  the  rooms  are  large  and  lofty,  there  should  be  a  dado 
round  them ;  but  in  smaller  rooms,  of  only  a  moderate  height, 
a  wide  moulded  plinth,  of  from  12  to  15  in.  high,  is  more  ge- 
nerally used. 

When  there  is  a  dado,  it  should  be  of  the  height  a  pedestal 
would  be,  if  an  order  of  architecture  were  employed ;  so  that 
if  the  whole  order  were  14  ft.  high,  the  dado  would  be  about 
2  ft.  9  in;  if  only  12  ft.  6  in.  high,  the  dado  would  be  2  ft. 
6  in.,  or  about  one  fifth  the  height  of  the  room  from  the  floor 
to  the  top  of  the  cornice.  This  is  the  case  in  the  draw- 
ingrooms  of  the  new  palace  at  Pimlico,  round  which  there  is 
a  peristyle  of  scagliola  columns,  of  a  most  grand  and  imposing 
character. 

The  only  orders  that  can  be  employed  with  propriety  in  a 
drawingroom  are  the  Corinthian  and  composite. 

The  charactert>f  the  enrichments  on  the  ceiling  and  cornice 
should  be  light  and  pleasing;  the  compartments,  when  the  ceiling 
is  paneled,  should  not  be  so  deeply  recessed  as  in  the  dining- 
room  or  library ;  and  the  ornaments  should  be  of  a  gayer  and 
more  fanciful  description :  but  good  taste  alone  can  decide  as  to 
the  extent  to  which  these  enrichments  may  be  carried. 

A  cove,  springing  from  the  top  of  the  cornice,  when  there  is 
sufficient  height,  will  add  much  to  the  dignity  of  the  room  ;  this 
ttiay   likewise   be  enriched   by  paneling,  with    carved   mould- 
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ings  and  paterae  or  festoons,  or  by  paintings  of  pleading  subjects, 
or  wreaths  of  flowers. 

The  principal  objection  to  most  of  the  enrichments  used  is, 
their  want  of  sufficient  relief:  so  much  is  this  frequently  the 
case,  that  where  the  enrichments  are  not  thrown  out  by  differ- 
ence of  colour  or  gilding,  the  effect  is  almost  lost  when  seen  on 
a  lofly  ceiling.  The  enrichments  that  form  or  surround  the 
several  compartments  should  be  well  marked  and  in  bold  relief. 
If  it  be  thought  necessary  to  ornament  the  panels,  this  may  be 
done  by  the  artist's  pencil. 

When  gilding  is  employed,  it  should  be  used  sparingly ;  for, 
if  overdone,  that  which  would  have  been  elegant  will  become 
gaudy  and  vulgar.  If  the  enrichment  to  be  gilded  is  large,  the  • 
prominent  parts  only  should  be  etched  with  gold ;  but  of  the 
plain  mouldings,  the  smaller  ones,  or  those  only  that  will  have  a 
good  effect,  and  will  mark  more  distinctly  the  form  of  the  general 
mouldings,  should  be  selected  for  gilding. 

When  the  ceiling  of  the  drawingroom  is  plain,  the  colour 
should  harmonise  with  the  prevailing  tint  of  the  room,  and  the 
cornice  be  relieved  by  other  tints  of  the  same  colour,  deeper  and 
lighter  than  that  of  the  ceiling.  When  the  room  is  low,  an 
acroter,  or  margin,  with  light  and  shade  lines,  is  often  run  round 
the  ceiling,  to  make  the  room  appear  higher  than  it  really  is. 

The  walls  are  occasionally  painted  with  some  warm  tint  in 
distemper,  or  in  turpentine  colours  of  one  shade ;  with  margins, 
and  light  and  shade  lines,  to  form  the  sides  of  the  rooms  into 
panels ;  frequently  having  ornaments  of  flowers,  foliage,  &c., 
painted  in  relief,  in  the  angles  of  each  panel,  and  gold  mould- 
ings under  the  cornice  and  on  the  dado,  and  up  the  four  internal 
angles  of  the  room ;  with  a  smaller  moulding  round  the  doors, 
windows,  and  chimneypieces.  A  small  gold  moulding  is  like- 
wise sometimes  put  to  the  internal  edge  of  the  margin  round  the 
panels :  a  more  general  style  is,  to  cover  the  walls  with  a  rich- 
patterned  satin  paper ;  the  more  expensive  kinds  being  highly 
relieved  with  gold,  or  some  inferior  metal.  This  kind  of  paper 
is,  in  a  few  instances,  in  good  taste,  but  more  frequently  in  bad. 
A  flock  paper,  with  or  without  a  pattern,  relieved  with  gold,  may 
be  adopted ;  or  a  plain  flock  may  be  laid  on  the  walls  to  any 
shade  of  colour  the  employer  may  approve,  giving  them  the  ap- 
pearance of  being  covered  with  a  beautiful  cloth  without  a  seam : 
this  is  often  rich  and  pleasing  in  its  effect ;  but  I  must  protest 
against  the  deep  crimson  colour,  so  frequently  seen  on  the  walls 
of  the  drawingroom,  it  kills  the  effect  of  the  furniture,  destroys 
the  light,  gay,  and  cheerful  character  of  the  room,  and  leaves  all 
the  recesses,  and  other  parts  of  it  not  strongly  and  powerfully 
lighted  up,  dull  and  gloomy :  light,  warm,  sunny  tints  are  much- 
more  suitable ;  or  even  green,  which  it  has  become  the  fashion 
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to  use  so  much  again  of  late,  b  far  better  than  such  a  deep 
heavy  colour  as  crimson.. 

When  the  walls  are  hung  with  flock  papers,  gold  mouldings 
are  almost  invariably  used ;  but  with  satin  papers,  a  patterned 
border  in  flock,  designed  to  suit  the  paper,  is  as  frequently  put 
round  as  gold  mouldings. 

In  drawingrooms  of  a  more  stately  kind,  I  would  hang  the 
walls  with  figured  silk,  or  with  rich  damasked  or  striped  satin ; 
when  so  hung,  the  walls  should  be  battened  and  lined  with  deal 
boarding  first,  on  which  canvass  should  be  strained,  and  then 
papered,  so  as  to  prevent  as  much  as  possible  all  risk  of  stains 
firom  damp  or  dust,  which  would  very  soon  destroy  the  beauty 
^  of  the  satin. 

There  are  many  ways  of  painting  these  rooms  now  in  fashion ; 
some  are  done  the  prevailing  tint  of  the  paper,  making  the  styles 
to  the  doors,  windows,  &C.,  a  dark  tint,  the  panels  a  lighter, 
and  the  mouldings  either  darker  still,  or  with  a  French  white,  or 
very  pale  tint  of  the  same  colour ;  other  rooms  are  painted  in 
imitation  of  some  choice  wood,  as  satin  wood,  wainscot,  hair 
wood,  maple,  or  rose  wood.  Of  all  these,  the  most  appropriate 
is  the  satin  or  maple  wood,  which,  when  highly  varnished,  has  a 
rich  and  pleasing  effect.  The  rage  for  painting  the  mouldings  in 
a  difierent  kind  of  wood  from  the  general  graining,  such  as  cross- 
banded,  or  black,  or  gold,  is  over :  it  was  very  expensive  and,  I 
think,  not  in  good  taste. 

The  most  chaste  and  appropriate  style  in  which  a  drawing- 
room  can  be  painted  is,  in  my  opinion,  a  French  white,  with 
gold  mouldings;  and,  where  the  mouldings  are  carved,  the 
carved  parts  slightly  etched  with  gold.  To  give  additional  ele- 
gance, the  panels  of  the  shutters  may  be  filled  in  with  looking- 
glass. 

The  doors  to  this  room,  where  the  expense  is  no  impediment, 
should  be  of  mahogany  or  maple  wood,  veneered  with  choice 
veneers,  and  highly  French  polished ;  they  should  be  hung  with 
strong  rising  brass  hinges,  so  that  they  may  easily  be  taken  off, 
and  put  on  again,  without  taking  the  ^rews  out  of  the  hinges. 

The  locks  should  be  mortised  into  the  doors.  Where  the 
brass  handles  and  furniture  are  not  considered  handsome 
enough,  cut  glass  knobs,  or  turned  or  carved  hard  wood,  or 
ivory  knobs,  for  the  locks  and  shutter  latches  may  be  used. 

The  sashes,  when  required  to  be  superior  to  painted  deal, 
should  be  of  a  light-coloured  mahogany  ;  the  bottom  rail  having 
a  groove  in  it  to  receive  a  metal  bar,  which  is  to  be  let  into  the 
oak  sill  of  the  sash-frame.  The  beads  should  be  tongued  into 
the  sash-frame  all  round,  and  the  sash  fastenings  should  be 
effective  in  drawing  the  sashes  firmly  together. 

The  shutters  should  be  splayed,  to  give  a  freer  admission  of 
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light  into  the  room.  They  should  not  reach  quite  up  to  the 
soffit,  and  they  should  be  kept  securely  in  their  boxings  during 
the  day  time  by  shutter  latches.  When  the  windows  open  on 
to  a  lead  flat,  or  gallery,  the  sashes  or  casements  are  usually 
hung  with  hinges,  folding  to  act  as  doors ;  but  great  care  is  re* 
quired  when  windows  are  so  hung,  to  prevent  the  water  from 
finding  its  way  in ;  the  best  contrivance  I  have  met  with  (though 
a  very  expensive  one)  was  devised  by  Mr.  Barron  of  Wells 
Street  Some  of  the  contributors  to  this  Magazine  will,  perhaps, 
inform  you  of  a  cheaper  and  equally  good  mode,  for,  although  I 
found  this  very  effective,  it  was  very  costly.  The  sashes  in  all 
rooms  of  a  superior  kind,  but  more  especially  those  of  the 
drawingroom,  should  be  glazed  with  polished  plate  glass. 

The  fireplace  should  be  ample  in  its  size,  and  sufficient  for  its 
purpose,  viz.,  that  of  expelling  all  damp,  and  effisctually  warming 
the  air  in  the  room.  Where  the  room  is  80  ft.  or  more  in 
length,  there  should  be  two  fireplaces,  either  on  the  same  side 
of  the  room,  or  one  at  each  end,  as  circumstances  may  indicate: 
the  opening  I  prefer  being  rather  low  in  proportion,  than  high, 
so  as  to  cause  greater  heat  to  be  thrown  into  the  room. 

The  chimneypiece  in  a  modern  drawingroom  must  be  of 
statuary  marble,  the  purer  in  its  whiteness,  and  the  freer  from 
veins  or  stains  the  better :  this,  in  a  moderate  way,  is  usually 
moulded,  with,  perhaps,  a  carved  tablet  in  the  centre  of  the  frieze, 
and  carved  caps  or  blocks  on  the  pilasters;  but  in  more  stately 
rooms  the  design  should  be  in  accordance  with  the  rest  of  the 
apartment.  Ine  carvings  should  consist  of  fanciful  and  graceful 
groups  of  flowers,  foliage  or  fruits,  or  figures  such  as  are  im- 
ported from  Italy ;  or  it  may  embody  some  interesting  and  agree- 
able episode  connected  with  the  history  of  the  family,  in  which 
figures  of  animal  life  may  be  introduced  in  bold  relief.  What- 
ever it  may  be,  the  subject  should  call  forth  in  the  beholder 
agreeable  and  pleasing  emotions. 

The  stove  and  fender  for  the  drawingroom  should  be  of 
polished  steel,  with  the  projecting  parts  richly  cut,  and  set  in 
marble.  The  design  must  depend  upon  the  style  of  decoration 
in  which  the  room  is  fitted  up;  for  to  put  a  stove  composed  of 
Gothic  arches,  pillars,  and  ornaments  in  a  room  otherwise 
Grecian  or  Italian  in  its  finishing  and  furniture,  would  be  as  re- 
pugnant to  good  taste  as  to  see  a  Doric  or  Corinthian  portico  in 
front  of  a  fine  old  Gothic  church  or  chapel.  Indeed,  I  know  of 
no  fact  more  convincing,  that  a  better  feeling  and  a  purer  taste 
for  art  exists  at  the  present  time,  among  the  educated  portions 
of  society,  than  did  in  the  days  of  those  great  men.  Sir  Christopher 
Wren  and  Inigo  Jones,  than  that  no  architect  of  eminence 
would  now  dream  of  committing  such  an  anachronism  as  I  have 
alluded  to,  or  would  so  lend  himself  to  the  bad  taste  of  h* 
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employers :  and  yet^  at  Oxford,  in  that  city  of  splendid  buildings, 
where^  from  its  learning  and  knowledge,  we  might  have  hoped 
better  things,  and  at  Ivottingham  church,  and  other  places,  this 
error  in  taste  is  perpetrated;  but  I  hope  the  time  will  come 
when  these  excrescences  to  some  of  the  finest  of  our  old  Gothic 
buildincs  will  be  removed,  and  be  replaced  by  porches  and 
other  decorations  corresponding  with  the  architecture  of  the 
building.  Such  perversion  of  good  taste  cannot  again  happen, 
unless  we  imagine  the  intelligence  now  spreading  so  rapidly 
among  all  classes  of  society  should  receive  such  a  check  as  to 
make  them  again  the  uneducated  beings  that  they  were  in  those 
days  when  these  solecisms  were  committed ;  for,  although  this 
country  never,  perhaps,  possessed  more  gifiied  and  talented  indi^ 
vidoals  than  that  age  produced,  yet  the  people  were  uneducated, 
and  they  had  not  emerged  from  that  st^te  of  mental  darkness  in 
which  they  had  been  kept  by  a  crafty  priesthood ;  but,  thanks  to 
the  ardent  spirits  which  have  since  sprung  up,  the  natural 
results  of  education  are  now  showing  themselves  in  the  out- 
pouring of  a  more  generally  diffused  bumanity :  there  is  a  more 
kindly  feeling  for  human  nature,  and  a  more  sincere  desire  to 
give  happiness  to  the  mass  of  society,,  at  present  abroad,  than 
ever  yet  existed  in  this  country.  The  cultivation  of  the  female 
intellect  is  another  great  cause  of  the  spread  of  knowledge  and 
happiness ;  it  is  silently  but  steadily  proceeding,  and  will 
ultimately  raise  women  to  the  rank  in  society  they  deserve,  and 
which  nothing  but  the  selfishness  or  ignorance  of  man  has 
hitherto  prevented  them  from  attaining.  They  ought  to  be  the 
companions  and  the  advisers  of  man,  and  not  his  toys  or  his 
slaves. 

The  furniture  for  the  drawingroom  being  generally  chosen  by 
the  lady,  a  tolerably  fair  opinion  of  her  character  and  intellect 
may  be  formed  from  the  taste  displayed  in  its  arrangement; 
and  by  the  various  ornaments  and  other  works  of  art  it  contains. 

The  carpet  may  be  considered  as  one  of  the  most  important 
articles  of  furniture,  and  much  care  is  necessary  in  its  selection. 
If  the  colours  be  too  gaudy  and  overpowering,  they  will  injure 
the  efiect  of  the  other  furniture ;  and,  if  too  cold,  they  will  give 
an  air  of  cheerlessness  and  discomfort :  for  use  and  economy, 
the  pattern  should  be  rather  difilisive  than  set  and  formal; 
the  principal  shade  being  interspersed  with  gayer  and  richer 
toned  colours,  and  such  as  will  not  easily  be  injured  by  dust. 
The  carpets  in  most  general  use  are  of  the  kind  called  Brussels  ; 
but  the  Axminster  carpet,  thick  and  without  a  seam,  is  the  most 
splendid  article  of  the  sort  of  any  I  am  aware  of  made  in 
England.  In  some  of  the  houses  of  the  rich  are  carpets  manu- 
factured in  Persia,  splendid  and  gorgeous  beyond  description. 
Here  again  the  design  for  the  pattern  should  be  guided  by  tfa^ 
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architecture  of  the  room  :  the  same  carpet  that  would  harmonise 
well  with  the  character  of  a  room  in  the  Elizabethan  style,  or  of 
the  time  of  Louis  XIV.,  would  hardly  suit  with  the  present 
light  style  of  fitting  up  a  drawingroom.  The  carpet,  when  not 
fitted  to  the  room,  should  have  a  border,  leaving  about  from  18 
in.  to  24  in*  of  the  fioor  uncovered. 

The  hearth  rug  should  be  of  a  pattern  to  agree  with  the 
carpet,  but  bolder ;  it  should  be  thick,  warm,  and  ample  in  its 
dimensions,  for  if  too  small  it  will  give  a  mean  character  to  the 
fireplace ;  the  fringe  round  the  rug,  if  there  be  any,  should  be 
thick  and  massive. 

The  card  tables,  the  occasional  sofa  tables,  as  well  as  the  fi'ames 
of  the  sofas  of  the  present  day,  are  usually  of  rose  wood,  plain 
and  not  inlaid ;  but,  if  of  a  superior  description,  they  are  richly 
carved.  Here,  again,  I  must  protest  against  the  representations 
of  lions'  paws  for  the  feet  of  tables,  while  we  have  such  elegant 
forms  in  the  various  kinds  of  scrolls,  knobs,  foliage,  &c. 

The  seats  to  the  chairs,  sofas,  &c.,  are  usually  covered  with 
the  same  kind  of  material  as  the  curtains  are  made  of;  but,  not- 
withstanding the  fashion,  stuffs,  or  moreens,  either  plain  or 
damasked,  are  too  heavy  for  a  modern  drawingroom  :  they  are 
appropriate  in  an  Elizabethan  or  Louis  XIV.  room,  but  for  a 
modern  room,  the  printed  chintzes,  lined  with  silk  or  glazed 
cotton,  have  a  much  more  light  and  tasteful  effect.  Should 
chintz,  however,  not  be  deemed  elegant  enough,  plain  or 
figured  silks,  perhaps  with  a  worked  border  of^  flowers,  or 
damasked  or  striped  satins,  may  be  used ;  than  which  last,  with 
their  rich  binding  and  deep  massively  firinged  drapery  and  gold 
cornices,  nothing  can  be  more  stately  and  imposing. 

For  chairs,  nothing  can  surpass  in  elegance  and  stateliness  the 
cream  or  blush-coloured  ample  carved  arm-chair  of  our  fore- 
fathers, modernised  in  its  shape :  some  of  the  plain  mouldings 
gilded,  and  the  carved  parts  richly  relieved  with  gold ;  the  seats 
covered  with  embossed  or  damasked  satin  like  the  curtains,  or 
worked  with  flowers  in  silk  in  their  natural  colours,  and  fringed. 
This  is  indeed  a  chair  fit  for  a  youn^  and  statelv  beauty  to  sit 
in,  in  all  her  pride  of  loveliness,  and  will  not  shame  her  own 
attire,  though  it  be  of  silk  or  satin  ever  so  rich  and  rare. 
Besides  chairs  and  sofas,  there  should  be  other  cushioned  seats, 
and  footstools,  placed  in  convenient  parts  of  the  room. 

The  pianoforte  is  now  to  be  found,  in  one  shape  or  other,  in 
almost  every  drawingroom,  from  that  of  the  humble  tradesman, 
to  which  he  occasionally  retires  after  the  duties  of  the  day  are 
over,  from  his  shop  below,  to  hear  his  child  or  wife  play  or  sing 
the  airs  he  loves,  to  that  of  the  palace.  Through  nearlv  all  the 
gradations  of  society  may  now  be  found  this  universal  instru- 
ment ;  and  X  trust  the  time  will  yet  come  when  it,  and  similarly 
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innocent  occupations  and  enjoyments,  will  supersede  the  gaming 
table  among  the  higher  ranks,  and  public-house  parlour  among 
the  lower ;  when  its  innocent  enjoyment  may  be  found  in  almost 
every  house ;  and  the  airs  of  Beethoven  or  Mozart  may  become 
household  melodies  here,  as  they  are  in  Germany. 

In  the  drawingroom  are  frequently  exhibited  other  results  of 
the  elegant  accomplishments  of  the  female  part  of  the  family,  in 
their  paintings,  their  pencil  or  chalk  drawings,  their  represent- 
ations of  flowers  in  rice  paper,  in  wax,  &c.,  by  which  they  pre- 
serve those  lovely  forms  and  hues  which  nature  so  prodigally 
scatters  over  this  beautiful  world,  each  in  their  season,  for  our 
lasting  admiration ;  and  which,  when  faithfully  copied  from 
living  specimens  of  her  transitory  productions,  makes  them  per- 
petual. 

The  card  table,  either  plain  or  carved,  should  be  in  keeping 
with  the  other  furniture,  and  with  the  room.  If  the  chairs  and 
sofa  are  carved,  the  card  table  should  be  so  also.  The  top, 
when  open,  should  exhibit  a  smooth  cloth,  its  colour  harmonising 
with  the  other  colours  in  the  room.  The  practice  which  par- 
tially prevails  in  some  parts  of  the  country,  of  having  the  card 
tables  of  rose  wood  all  over,  instead  of  its  inside  being  covered 
with  a  cloth,  is,  I  think,  not  in  good  taste. 

On  the  walls  of  the  drawingroom  are  frequently  hung  the 
choicest  paintings  of  the  owner  ;  but  care  should  be  taken  in 
the  selection :  painful  subjects  should  never  be  hung  up  in  a 
sitting-room  ;  they  should  be  conflned  to  the  portfolio.  Land- 
scapes and  historical  pictures,  conveying  a  good  moral,  or  an 
illustration  of  some  celebrated  event  of  a  pleasing  or  reflective 
kind,  but  not  exhibiting  the  bad  passions  of  our  nature,  as  in 
battles  and  murders,  are  the  most  desirable.  A  clock  and  a 
beautiful  vase  or  two,  with  cut  glass  lustres,  and  a  few  other 
choice  ornaments,  may  be  placed  on  the  chimney^shelf.  On 
marble  slabs,  with  gilded  frames  or  brackets,  may  be  placed  the 
sculptured  busts  of  celebrated  persons,  or  of  some  one  dear 
to  us. 

Silvered  mirrors  of  polished  plate  glass,  in  gilded  frames, 
cannot  be  too  profusely  employed  in  a  drawingroom;  and, 
where  it  can  be  contrived,  they  should  be  placed  exactly  oppo- 
site one  another,  by  which  means  the  reflection  of  every  thing 
that  comes  within  their  focus  is  endlessly  reproduced  ;  and  when 
the  cut  glass  chandeliers  are  lighted  at  night,  and  ladies  with 
their  courtly  plumes  of  feathers  are  moving  within  the  scope  of 
their  operation,  the  scene  becomes  fairy-like  and  brilliant  beyond 
description.  Frames  for  looking-glasses  are  sometimes  covered 
with  velvet  with  gold  mouldings  ;  and  these  frames  have  a  beau- 
tiful eflTect  while  fresh;  but  they  soon  soil,  and,  on  the  whole,  are 
pot  equal  to  frames  gilded  all  over. 
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Or  moulu  lamps  are  out  of  place  in  a  drawingrooni :  they  are 
very  elegant  and  fit  for  the  dining-room  or  library,  the  hall  or 
the  gallery ;  but  cut  glass  can  alone  realise  our  ideas  of  grace 
and  splendour  in  a  room  so  peculiarly  devoted  to  the  ladies. 

Most  of  the  previous  remarks  will  apply  equally  to  the  draw- 
ingroom  in  the  country  as  in  town  ;  but  there  is,  in  my  opinion, 
an  advantage  that  the  drawingroom  in  the  country  may  possess, 
the  loss  of  which  no  extra  splendour  of  decoration  of  the  one  in 
town  can  compensate :  I  mean  the  view  of  the  country  and  of 
the  flower-garden  and  the  conservatory.  These,  even  with 
moderate  means,  may  often  be  obtained  in  the  country ;  in  town 
never :  for,  although  the  wealthy  may  have  their  well-filled  con- 
servatories, and  very  beautiful  and  costly  many  of  them  are,  yet 
the  great  delight  that  the  lover  of  nature  and  of  flowers  has  in 
seeing  them  day  by  day,  and  in  watching  them  as  they  arrive  at 
their  full  perfection,  is  lost ;  and  you  can  only  have  them  to  see 
them  sicken  and  die.  Nevertheless,  it  is  much  to  have  them  at 
all ;  and  if  they  give  intelligible  hints  to  those  who  live  in  towns, 
as  to  what  beautiful  things  are  to  be  seen  and  possessed  but  of  its 
smoky  atmosphere,  and  lead  them  occasionally  into  the  green 
fields  and  lanes,  and  the  bracing,  exhilarating,  pure  air  of  the 
country,  they  do  a  great  good ;  and  I  would  advise  all  who  can 
to  have  them. 

A  few  years  ago,  I  saw  a  drawingroom,  in  a  country  house 
belonging  to  a  London  professional  gentleman,  that  struck  me  as 
excellent  of  its  kind.  The  style  was  that  of  Elizabeth,  or,  per- 
haps, of  rather  a  later  period.  It  was  approached  by  two  doors, 
both  on  the  same  side  of  the  room,  the  one  leading  from  an 
entrance  hall  or  passage,  the  other  from  the  best  staircase.  Be- 
tween the  doors,  centrally  situated,  was  the  fireplace;  ample 
in  its  dimensions  and  massive  in  its  character.  It  was  of  native 
marble,  but  plain,  with  carved  oak  above,  reaching  up  to  the 
ceiling;  on  the  opposite  side  were  three  windows;  the  centre 
one  was  an  oriel  window,  deeply  recessed,  and  approached  by  an 
arched  opening ;  the  plan  of  the  window  was  that  of  five  sides 
of  an  irregular-sided  octagon,  the  centre  one  wide  and  divided 
by  mullions ;  the  sides  next  the  centre  were  filled  in  with  oak 
transom  frames,  and  all  had  oak  casements ;  the  remaining  two 
sides  were  wainscoted  with  oak,  and  were  recessed  five  or  six 
inches  with  well-filled  bookshelves  from  the  floor  to  the  ceiling. 
Round  under  the  window  was  a  continued  oak  seat ;  and  in  the 
centre  of  the  recess  was  a  small  carved  oak  table.  The  diameter 
of  the  whole  window  might  be  about  10  ft. ;  the  opening  into 
it  about  6  ft.     The  sofiit,  or  ceiling,  was  paneled  in  oak. 

The  size  of  the  drawingroom,  as  nearly  as  I  can  recollect, 
was  about  45  ft.  long,  22  ft.  wide,  and  IS  ft.  high.  These  pro- 
portions rendered  the  room  too  low,  which  was  its  great  defect. 
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The  other  windows  were  canted  bows,  with  oak  transom 
frames  and  casements,  and  seats  round  them.  From  these  win- 
dows you  looked  direct  on  the  lawn  and  flower-garden  to  the 
south,  the  roses  growing  up  to  the  windows;  at  one  end  oF  the 
room  was  a  large  transomed  window,  wide  and  down  to  the 
floor;  its  plan  was  half  a  decagon,  with  sashes  all  round:  the 
whole  of  the  sashes  were  glazed  very  tastefully  in  lead.  The 
window  at  the  west  end  led  into  a  conservatory  of  about  the 
same  dimensions  as  the  drawingroom,  having  a  broad  walk 
along  tibe  centre,  terminated  by  folding  sash-doors  leading  on 
to  the  lawn. 

The  room  was  wainscoted  from  the  floor  to  the  cornice  with 
old  oak  framing ;  the  cornice  was  likewise  of  oak,  very  richly 
and  boldly  carved,  and  the  whole  was  of  a  fine  tone  of  colour 
and  highly  varnished ;  the  ceiling  was  plain,  except  that  two  oak 
girders  formed  it  into  three  compartments,  and  it  was  tinted  a 
warm  tone  of  colour. 

The  furniture,  consisting  of  tables,  chairs,  pianoforte,  sofa, 
screen,  &c.,  was  all  of  oak,  carved  and  polished ;  the  seats  of 
the  chairs  were  covered  witli  tapestry ;  the  curtains  were  a 
crimson  moreen,  with  carved  oak  cornices.  Altogether  this 
room  struck  me  as  being  nearly  perfect  of  its  kind  ;  yet,  for  my 
taste,  it  was  of  too  sombre  a  character,  and  certainly  too  low. 


Art.  V.  On  the  Discrepancy  'which  often  occurs  beitveen  the  Sum 
charged  for  the  Erection  of  a  House^  and  that  vohich  the  Gentleman 
building  expected  to  pay Jbr  it.     By  an  Old  Builder, 

It  is  a  very  common  thing  to  hear  persons,  who  have  had 
much  to  pay  for  building,  complain  that  they  have  been  shame- 
fully deceived  by  their  architect,  surveyor,  or  builder,  and  that 
the  works  have  cost  them  a  great  deal  more  than  they  were  told 
they  would  come  to.  Now,  although  I  am  aware  that  it  has 
happened,  and  I  have  no  doubt  that  it  frequently  does  happen* 
that  the  total  amount  of  the  accounts  far  exceeds  any  sum  the 
employer  ever  anticipated,  I  do  not  think  it  strict  justice  that 
the  error,  if  there  is  one,  should  be  thus  all  laid  to  the  architect  or 
builder;  but  I  am  rather  disposed  to  believe  that  the  discrepancy 
arises  from  some  one  of  the  following  causes :  either  the  archi- 
tect or  builder  has  not  understood  what  the  employer  desired, 
or  he  has  not  understood  his  own  profession  or  business ;  or,  what 
is  very  often  the  case,  the  employer  himself  has  not  understood 
the  plans  and  specifications  given  in,  and  has  therefore  made  his 
calculations  upon  what  he  himself  desired,  rather  than  upon  the 
information  intended  to  be  conveyed  to  him  by  the  drawings,  &c. 
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Another  reason  why  the  amount  of  the  bills  often  exceeds  what 
was  expected  is,  that  the  architect  or  builder  has  omitted  to  ex- 
plain to  his  employer  that  certain  works,  absolutely  necessary  to 
the  fulfilment  of  the  designs,  are  not  included  in  the  specifi- 
cation, and  that  he  must  take  them  into  consideration  in  cal- 
culating the  amount  of  his  intended  outlay. 

Now,  it  appears  to  me,  if  the  following  principles  of  conducting 
a  business  of  this  sort  were  attended  to,  neither  the  employer 
nor  the  employed  could  complain  without  good  cause ;  and  the 
error  would  then  rest  on  the  right  shoulders*     A  gentleman,  if 
he  is  desirous  of  erecting  a  new  bouse,  or  of  altering  an  old  one, 
should,  after  explaining  to  his  architect  or  builder  his  own  views 
as  well  as  he  is  able  (and  if  in  writing  so  much  the  better),  direct 
his  architect  or  builder  to  furnish,  with  the  plans,  elevations,  and 
sections,  a  specification  of  all  the  works  to  be  done,  and  espe- 
cially that  he  should  name  all  the  works  necessary  to  the  full 
completion  of  the  design,  and  of  the  intentions  of  the  gentleman, 
that  were  not  included  in  the  specifications,  and  yet  would  have 
to  be  done  and  paid  for  before  the  building  could  be  occupied : 
likewise,  that  be  should  give  a  full  description  of  the  plans, 
clearly  explaining  the  uses  and  intentions  of  each  room,  &c.,  in 
a  familiar  manner;   by  which  the  non-^professional  man  may 
understand,  as  well  as  the  architect,  what  really  is  intended. 
Besides  these  papers,  before  the  works  are  begun,  the  architect 
or  builder  should  supply  a  blank  bill  of  quantities;  and  this 
bill  of  quantities  should  be  furnished  by  the  architect,  if  the 
works  are  to  be  contracted  for,  to  each  contractor,  for  which  he 
should  be  allowed  to  make  a  small  charge  of  fi'om  a  half  to  one 
per  cent  to  the  successful  candidate ;  or,  what  is  better,  to  the 
gentleman ;  for  the  contractor,  if  he  pays  it,  will  add  it,  as  a 
matter  of  course,  to  the  amount  of  his  estimate.     A  great  good 
would  result  from  this  mode  of  proceeding ;  and  I  believe  it  is 
adopted  by  some  architects :  it  is  a  check  upon  the  architect 
himself,  and  is  an  excellent  means  by  which  he  can  discover  if 
any  thing  has  been  omitted  in  the  specification  or  plans ;  it  will 
also  render  unnecessary  a  very  unfair  clause  frequently  put  into 
contracts  ;   viz.,  *^  that  the  contractor  shall  complete  the  whole 
of  the  works  to  the  true  intent  and  meaning  of  the  drawings  or 
specifications,  whether  they  are  expressed  and  set  forth  in  the 
specification,  or  shown  in  the  drawings,  or  not."     Now,  who 
ought  to  understand  so  well  as  the  person  who  has  designed  the 
building  what  works  are  necessary  to  be  done  to  make  it  what 
he,  the  designer,  intended  it  to  be,  as  himself  (and  yet  the  con- 
tractor is  expected  to  take  upon  himself  to  pay  for  the  blunders 
and  omissions  of  the  architect);   the  designer  having  had  the 
plans,  &c,,  before  him,  perhaps,  for  months,  and  knowing  them, 
as  it  were,  by  heart,  while  the  contractor^  or  any  one  employed 
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by  him,  is  expected  to  make  himself  master  of  the  plans,  speci- 
fications, and  intentions  of  the  designer  in  a  day  or  two ;  nay, 
sometimes  in  a  few  hours.  Now,  I  do  not  think  it  unreasonable 
to  call  upon  the  architect  to  give  the  quantities  necessary  to 
carry  into  execution  the  design  he  has  made.  He  professes,  and 
is  expected,  to  give  to  his  employer  an  estimate  of  the  amount  of 
the  sum  which  it  will  cost  to  carry  his  design  into  execution ; 
and  to  do  this,  fairly  and  honestly,  he  ought  to  take  out  the 
dimensions  accurately;  and,  if  he  does  so,  there  can  be  but 
little  trouble  given  to  his  clerks  to  make  a  fair  copy  of  the  blank 
bill  of  quantities,  certainly  not  more  than  the  remuneration  pro- 
posed will  cover.  I  am  alluding  now  to  an  estimate  from  which 
the  gentleman  may  really  know  what  he  will  have  to  pay,  where 
there  is  no  contract ;  or  which  should  be  supplied  to  the  con- 
tractor where  there  is  one.  By  this  plan  the  architect  will  be 
made  responsible  for  his  own  blunders,  if  he  has  failed  to  de* 
scribe  the  works  in  a  proper  manner.  There  is  no  subject 
causes  more  differences  between  the  architect  and  the  contract- 
ing builder  than  the  extras  claimed  by  the  contractor,  and  dis- 
puted by  the  architect,  upon  the  ground^that  they  were  necessary 
to  the  fulfilment  of  the  designs,  and  that,  although  they|were  not 
named,  yet  they  must  be  considered  as  parts  of  the  works  con- 
tracted to  be  done.  Now,  if  the  contractor  had  been  furnished 
by  the  architect  with  a  blank  bill  of  quantities,  the  question 
would  easily  be  set  at  rest,  by  taking  the  quantities  of  works 
actually  done,  and  comparing  them  with  the  blank  bill,  both  as 
to  extras  and  omissions ;  and,  as  this  would  be  attended  with 
some  expense,  justice  would  be  obtained  by  both  parties;  as, 
instead  of  having  to  decide  upon  a  written  description,  subject  to 
be  misunderstood  from  its  vagueness  or  indefiniteness,  you 
would  have  a  fact  before  you  in  the  shape  of  so  many  rods, 
squares,  yards,  or  feet ;  and,  therefore,  unless  the  builder,  who 
will  know  the  truth  better  than  the  architect,  is  certain  that  more 
materials  and  labour  have  been  required  for  carrying  into  exe- 
cution the  specifications  and  directions  of  the  architect,  than  are 
given  in  the  bill  of  quantities,  he  virill  not  incur  the  certain  ex- 
pense and  injury  to  his  character  which  must  accrue  from  dis- 
puting the  question;  and,  if  he  has  provided  more  materials  and 
labour  than  he  contracted  for,  he  ought  to  be  paid  for  them, 
always  remembering  that  he  is  not  to  take  the  scantlings  of  his 
timbers  and  other  works  larger  than  the  specification  or  draw- 
ings describe  them,  which  I  have  known  attempted  to  be  done 
more  than  once. 

The  contractor,  being  so  furnished  with  a  bill  of  quantities, 
should  be  required,  when  he  signs  his  contract,  to  give  to  the 
architect  a  copy  of  this  bill,  with  the  prices  he  has  put  to  each 
article ;  so  that,  in  case  of  works  being  omitted,  or  added,  no 
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larger  a  price  shall  be  put  to  the  deductions,  and  no  less  prices 
to  the  additions,  than  were  put  in  the  original  estimate. 

The  foregoing  observations  are  made  in  consequence  of  having  so 
frequently  heard  oF  disputes  between  the  architect  and  the  builder 
when  the  question  of  extras  and  omissions  comes  to  be  settled ; 
and  if  they  should  cause  some  of  your  numerous  and  talented 
contributors,  many  of  whom  will  understand  the  merits  of  this 
subject  much  better  than  I  do,  to  put  it  in  a  clearer  and  more 
forcible  point  of  view  than  I  have  done,  and  to  set  me  right  in 
any  errors  or  misconceptions  that  I  have  fallen  into,  he  will  have 
the  sincere  thanks  of  one  who  only  wishes  to  see  justice  done 
on  all  sides. 


Art.  VI.     A  short  Remark    or    two  on  what   is    commonly  called 
Dry  Rot.     By  Charles  Waterton,  Esq. 

Dry  Rot  is  a  misnomer.  This  disease  in  timber  ought  to  be 
designated,  a  decomposition  of  wood  by  its  own  internal  juices, 
which  have  become  vitiated  for  want  of  a  free  circulation  of  air. 

If  you  rear  a  piece  of  timber,  newly  cut  down,  in  an  upright 
position  in  the  open  air,  it  will  last  for  ages.  Put  another  piece 
of  the  same  tree  into  a  ship,  or  into  a  house,  where  there  is 
no  access  to  the  fresh  air,  and  ere  long  it  will  be  decomposed. 

But,  should  you  have  painted  the  piece  of  wood  which  you 
placed  in  an  upright  position,  it  will  not  last  long ;  because,  the 
paint  having  stopped  up  its  pores,  the  incarcerated  juices  have 
become  vitiated,  and  have  caused  the  wood  to  rot.  Nine  times 
in  ten,  wood  is  painted  too  soon.  The  upright  unpainted 
posts,  in  the  houses  of  our  ancestors,  though  exposed  to  the 
heats  of  summer,  and  the  blasts  of  winter,  have  lasted  for  cen- 
turies ;  because  the  pores  of  the  wood  were  not  closed  by  any 
external  application  of  tar  or  paint;  and  thus  the  juices  had  an 
opportunity  of  drying  up  gradually. 

In  1827,  on  making  some  alterations  in  a  passage,  I  put 
down  and  painted  a  new  plinth,  made  of  the  best,  and,  apparently, 
well -seasoned,  foreign  deal.  The  stone  wall  was  faced  with  wood 
and  laths ;  and  the  plaster  was  so  well  worked  to  the  plinth,  that 
it  might  be  said  to  have  been  air-tight.  In  about  four  months, 
a  yellow  fungus  was  perceived  to  ooze  out  betwixt  the  bottom  of 
the  plinth  and  the  flags ;  and  on  taking  up  the  plinth,  both  it, 
and  the  laths,  and  the  ends  of  the  upright  pieces  of  wood  to 
which  the  laths  had  been  nailed,  were  found  in  as  complete  a 
state  of  decomposition  as  though  they  had  been  buried  in  a  hot- 
bed. Part  of  these  materials  exhibited  the  appearance  of  what 
is  usually  called  dry  rot;  and  part  was  still  moist,  with  fungus  on 
it,  sending  forth  a  very  disagreeable  odour.      A  new  plinth  was 
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immediately  put  down ;  and  holes,  l^  in.  in  diameter,  at  every 
yard,  were  bored  through  it.  This  admitted  a  free  circulation  of 
air ;  and  to  this  day  the  wood  is  as  sound  and  good  as  the  day 
on  which  it  was  first  put  down.  The  same  year,  I  reared  up,  in 
the  end  of  a  neglected  and  notoriously  damp  barn,  a  lot  of  newly 
felled  larch  poles ;  and  I  placed  another  lot  of  larch  poles 
against  the  wall  on  the  outside  of  the  same  bam.  These 
are  now  good  and  well  seasoned  :  those  within  became  tainted, 
the  first  year,  with  what  is  called  dry  rot,  and  were  used  for  fire- 
wood. 

If,  then,  you  admit  a  free  circulation  of  air  to  the  timber 
which  is  used  iu  a  house  (no  difficult  matter),  and  abstain  from 
painting  that  timber  till  it  be  perfectly  seasoned,  you  will  never 
sufier  from  what  is  called  dry  rot  And  if  the  naval  architect, 
by  means  of  air-holes  in  the  gunwale  of  a  vessel  (which  might 
be  closed  in  bad  weather),  could  admit  a  free  circulation  of  air 
to  the  timbers ;  and  if  he  could,  also,  abstain  from  painting,  or 
doing  with  turpentine,  &c.,  the  outer  parts  of  the  vessel,  till  the 
wood  had  become  sufficiently  seasoned,  he  would  not  have  to 
complain  of  dry  rot  I  am  of  opinion,  that,  if  a  vessel  were  to 
make  three  or  four  voyages  before  it  is  painted,  or  done  with 
turpentine,  &c.,  its  outer  wood  would  suffer  much  less  from  the 
influence  of  the  weather  than  it  usually  suffers  from  its  own  in- 
ternal juices,  which  cannot  get  vent,  on  account  of  artificial 
applications  to  the  pores.  But  still  the  timber  would  be  subject 
to  the  depredation  of  the  insect.  To  prevent  this  effectually, 
Mr.  Kyan's  process  must  absolutely  be  adopted ;  and  it  must 
also  be  adopted  to  secure  wood  from  what  is  called  dry  rot,  in 
places  where  a  free  circulation  of  air  cannot  be  introduced.  I 
consider  Mr.  Kyan's  process  perfectly  unexceptionable.  The 
long  arrows  which  the  Indians  use  in  Guiana  are  very  subject  to 
be  eaten  by  the  worm.  In  1812, 1  applied  the  solution  of  cor- 
rosive sublimate  to  a  large  quantity  of  these  arrows.  At  this 
hour  they  are  perfectly  sound,  and  show  no  appearance  that  the 
worm  has  ever  tried  to  feed  u}ion  them. 

I  have  penned  down  these  transient  remarks  by  way  of  preface 
to  others,  which  I  may  possibly  write,  at  some  future  time,  on 
decay  in  living  trees. 

Walton  Hall,  June  20.  1835. 


Art.  VII.  On  the  comparative  Advantages  of  Painting  and  Papering 
the  Walls  of  Apartments  in  Dtoelling- Houses.  By  Mr.  D-  R.  Hay, 
House-Painter,  Edinburgh. 

House- Painting  being  an  art  so  conducive  to  the  comfort, 
durability,  and  interior  appearance  of  dwelling-houses,  and,  at 
the  same  time,  so  susceptible  of  improvement,  it  is  surprising 
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that  those  who  follow  it  as  a  profession  do  not  generally  culti- 
vate it  with  more  assiduity  and  enthusiasm.  The  observations 
made  upon  the  state  of  this  trade  in  regard  to  taste,  some  years 
ago,  by  the  talented  writer  of  an  article  upon  the  fine  arts  in  the 
Edinburgh  Encydopcedia  [one  of  the  correspondents  of  this  Maga- 
zine], have  no  doubt  been  productive  of  good ;  but  there  still 
remains  a  great  deal  to  be  done.  One  step  towards  the  im- 
provement of  any  trade  or  profession  is,  to  disseminate  a  proper 
knowledge  of  it  by  means  of  such  publications  as  the  Archi" 
tectural  Magazine^  where  subjects  like  the  present  can  be  dis- 
cussed ;  for,  when  this  point  is  accomplished,  such  a  trade  or 
profession  is  more  likely  to  become  a  general  topic  of  convers- 
ation, and,  when  improvements  are  made,  they  will  thereby 
have  a  better  chance  of  being  understood  and  appreciatea. 
There  is  no  trade  that  stands  more  in  need  of  this  than  house- 
painting;  for,  of  all  the  arts  connected  with  domestic  comfort, 
there  is  scarcely  one  upon  which  so  little  has  been  written,  and, 
consequently,  of  which  so  little  is  known.  It  will  be  necessary, 
therefore,  in  treating  of  this  subject,  to  be  as  explicit  as  possible. 

It  is  well  understood  that  the  ceilings  and  walls  of  all  the  apart- 
ments of  dwelling-houses  and  other  buildings  in  this  country 
are  now  almost  uniformly  finished  in  plaster ;  and  the  nature 
and  properties  of  this  composition  are  also  well  known.  One  of 
these  properties  is  its  power  of  absorbing  moisture,  or,  in  other 
words,  its  facility  in  attracting  and  imbibing  dampness.  Conse- 
quently, when  an  apartment  is  left  for  any  length  of  time  without 
the  benefit  of  a  fire,  or  of  heated  air  supplied  by  other  means, 
the  plaster  will  continue  to  absorb  a  portion  of  the  dampness 
from  the  atmosphere  with  which  the  room  is  filled ;  and  it  is 
natural  to  suppose  that,  when  a  fire  is  put  on,  or  heated  air  is 
otherwise  admitted,  this  dampness  will  be  gradually  given  out 
by  exhalation  from  the  plaster.  This  process  of  exhalation 
must  affect  the  durability,  not  only  of  the  plaster  itself,  but  of  the 
woodwork  under  it,  and  must  also  render  the  apartment  much 
less  comfortable  than  if  it  had  been  rendered  incapable  of  such 
absorption. 

It  therefore  becomes  an  enquiry  of  some  interest,  whether 
painting  or  papering  (the  two  methods  by  which  the  walls  of 
our  apartments  are  usually  decorated)  is  the  best  adapted  to 
counteract  these  disadvantages. 

The  process  of  painting  plaster- work  is  as  follows :  —  white 
lead  and  linseed  oil,  with  a  little  litharge  to  facilitate  the  drying, 
are  mixed  together  to  about  the  consistency  of  thin  cream ;  a 
coating  of  this  being  applied,  the  oil  from  it  is  sucked  into  the 
plaster  in  the  course  of  a  few  hours,  leaving  the  white  lead  appa- 
rently dry  upon  the  surface.  In  the  course  of  a  day  or  two, 
when  this  coat  has  sufficiently  hardened,  another  is  given,  a  few 
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degrees  thicker,  the  oil  from  which  is  partially  absorbed  accord- 
ing to  the  nature  of  the  plaster.  In  the  course  of  a  few  days 
more,  a  third  coat  is  applied.  This  coat  is  made  pretty  thick; 
and  if  the  absorption  of  the  oil  from  the  second  coat  has  not 
been  great,  about  one  fourth  of  spirits  of  turpentine  is  added ; 
but  where  the  absorption  has  been  great  a  less  proportion  of 
spirits  of  turpentine  is  employed.  Into  this  coat  is  put  the 
colouring  ingredients,  to  bring  it  near  the  shade  intended  for  the 
finishing  coat  Should  the  plaster  now  be  thoroughly  saturated, 
the  flatting  or  finishing  coat  is  applied ;  before  this  is  done,  how- 
ever, a  fourth  coat,  thinned  with  equal  portions  of  oil  and  spirits 
of  turpentine,  is  generally  given  ;  particularly  where  the  work  is 
wished  to  be  of  the  most  durable  kind.  The  flatting  or  finishing 
coat  is  composed  entirely  of  paint ;  that  is,  of  white  lead,  and  the 
colouring  ingredients  mixed  together,  and  ground  in  oil  to  an 
impalpable  paste :  this  mixture  is  of  a  very  thick  consistency, 
and  must  be  thinned  with  spirits  of  turpentine  until  it  will  flow 
easily  from  the  brush.  ^Phe  spirits  of  turpentine,  being  very 
volatile,  evaporate  entirely,  leaving  the  surface  of  the  paint  of  a 
very  compact  and  hard  nature.  By  this  process,  the  plaster  is 
rendereit  incapable  of  absorption;  and  the  surface  of  it  is 
hardened  by  the  oil,  which  it  has  sucked  in  from  the  first  and 
second  coats,  and  is  thereby  rendered  less  liable  to  breakage, 
with  the  great  advantage  of  being  washable. 

It  now  remains  to  be  seen  whether  paper  hangings  are  equally 
well  adapted  to  the  comfort,  cleanliness,  and  durability  of  the 

finerality  of  apartments,  as  a  decoration  for  plastered  walls, 
very  one  knows  that  paper  itself  is  more  or  less  absorbent, 
according  to  its  quality.  When  it  is  manufactured  into  paper 
hangings,  it  is  washed  over  with  a  coating  of  size  colour,  equally 
absorbent  with  the  paper  itself,  upon  which  a  pattern  is  stamped 
with  the  same  material.  To  prepare  the  plaster  for  papering, 
it  receives  a  coating  of  a  weak  solution  of  glue  in  water;  and  the 
paper,  as  every  one  knows,  is  fixed  to  the  wall  by  paste. 
Paper  hangings,  therefore,  cannot  be  considered,  in  a  general 
point  of  view,  as  being  so  well  adapted  to  plastered  walls  as 
paint ;  and  there  are  particular  situations  in  which  serious  dis- 
advantages attend  paper,  which  a  short  explanation  will  make 
apparent  to  every  one.  Take  a  dining-room  for  example.  The 
papered  wall  has  nothing  in  it  to  resist  the  absorption  of  the 
steam  of  the  dinner,  or  breaths  of  tiie  large  parties  by  which  it  is 
often  crowded:  the  glue  and  paste  used  in  paper-hanging  must 
be  thereby  softened,  and  the  moisture  absorbed  must,  of  course, 
be  afterwards  gradually  given  out  in  connexion  with  the  natural 
effluvia  of  these,  the  former  of  which  all  know  to  be  ex- 
tracted from  animal  substances,  not  of  the  most  cleanly  nature, 
until  the  wall  be  again  thoroughly  dry.     Besides,  a  prepared 
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wall  is  liable  to  be  iniured  past  remedy  by  so  common  a  casualty 
as  the  starting  of  a  bottle  of  table  beer,  champagne,  or  soda 
water. 

Lobbies  and  staircases  are  sometimes  papered,  although  the 
practice  is  not  very  common  in  Scotland.  This  is  very  ob- 
jectionable, as  the  condensation  of  the  atmosphere,  which 
always  takes  place  upon  the  walls  of  such  apartments  on  a  change 
of  temperature  from  cold  to  warmth,  must  be  absorbed,  and 
again  given  out,  as  before  explained.  They  are  likewise  very 
liable  to  accidental  injuries,  and  should,  therefore,  have  the 
hardest  and  most  impervious  covering. 

In  regard  to  drawingrooms  and  bed»rooms,  these  particular 
objections  to  paper  hangings  do  not  apply  ;  yet  there  are  modes 
of  painting  drawingrooms  superior  not  only  in  point  of  utility 
(to  which  for  the  present  these  observations  are  confined),  but 
also  in  eficct«  This  may  probably  form  the  subject  of  another 
communication.  —  Edinburgh,  May  20.  18S5. 


REVIEWS, 

Art.  I.     SchinkeVs  Entxnurfe.    Drey-und-zwanzigstes  Heft.     FoL 

Berlin,   1835. 

Almost  every  new  part  of  this  collection  of  designs  increases 
our  admiration  at  the  fertility  of  invention,  the  feeling,  and  the 
taste  displayed  by  their  author.  The  present  subjects  consist 
of  several  plans,  elevations,  and  sections,  besides  a  perspective 
view,  of  Schloss  Kurnik,  in  Poland,  the  seat  of  Count  Dzia- 
linsky  ;  elevations,  plans,  one  perspective  view,  and  two  per- 
spective interiors  of  Count  Redern's  palace  at  Berlin  ;  and 
elevations  and  plans  of  the  new  Guard-house  at  Dresden.  The 
two  first-mentioned  buildings  lose  nothing  in  interest  from  their 
being  alterations  of  old  and,  we  may  add,  most  ugly-fashioned 
mansions,  of  which  the  elevations  are  also  introduced.  Those 
of  the  former  Schloss  Kurnik  were  detestably  vile,  in  a  sort  of 
Frenchified  Dutch  taste,  than  which  it  is  hardly  possible  to  con- 
ceive any  thing  more  grotesquely  barbarous,  or  more  ill  suited 
to  the  character  of  a  country  residence.  With  comparatively 
slight  alterations  of  the  ground  plan,  but  leaving  the  greater 
part  of  the  old  walls  untouched,  the  architect  has  now  reshaped 
the  whole,  and  has  availed  himself  with  so  much  taste  of  the 
awkward  circumstances  he  was  obliged  to  humour,  that  he  has, 
probably,  introduced  some  beauties  which  might  otherwise  not 
have  occurred  to  him.  Although  of  moderate  size,  the  new 
mansion  is  one  of  exceedingly  stately  aspect,  owing  to  the  parts 
being  judiciously  disposed ;  few,yet  strongly  marked,  with  just  that 
degree  of  irregularity  which  contributes  to  picturesque  character^ 
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without  breaking  up  the  importance  of  the  general  mass.  The  style 
adopted  bears  a  striking  resemblance  to  our  English  castellated 
domestici  with  some  peculiar  features.  There  is,  for  instance, 
much  novelty  of  expression  and  application  in  the  three-storied 
compartment  occupying  the  central  division  of  the  entrance 
front ;  containing  three  lofty  doorways  below,  and  three  spacious 
windows  in  each  of  the  two  upper  stories.  The  details  of  the 
composition  thus  formed  are  of  most  careful  and  elegant  design, 
and  its  splendour  does  not  at  all  interfere,  or  seem  inconsistent,, 
with  the  plainness  of  the  rest  On  the  other  hand,  the  simplicity 
which  marks  the  remainder  of  this  front,  and  the  side  elevation, 
by  no  means  partakes  of  insipidity.  Besides  the  painter-like 
variety  thrown  into  the  building  itself,  there  is  something  rather 
unusual,  and  certainly  pleasing,  in  the  lower  terraces  diong  it» 
sides,  to  which  flights  of  steps  lead  down  from  the  upper  one 
level  with  the  bridge  immediately  &cing  the  entrance. 

Count  Redern's  mansion  exhibits  hardly  a  less  striking  trans- 
formation  than  the  preceding,  —  one  from  a  clumsy-looking 
house  in  the  ugliest  old  French  mode^  to  an  exterior  of  most 
noble  simplicity.  In  addition  to  the  front,  one  of  the  sides  is  ex- 
posed to  view;  and  both  are  uniformly  finished,  entirely  in 
rustic  work,  and  surmounted  by  a  massive  cornicione,  with  an 
enriched  parapet  above  it.  Of  ornamental  detail  there  is,  con- 
sequently, but  little :  yet  the  effect  is,  like  that  of  the  older 
Florentine  palaces,  highly  imposing :  far  preferable,  indeed,  to 
that  commonplace  display  of  puny  columns  which  is  so  frequently 
passed  off  as  a  substitute  for  all  other  merit.  As  to  the  interior, 
if  we  may  judge  of  it  by  what  is  shown  in  the  two  perspectivess 
we  should  imagine  it  to  be  distinguished  by  an  air  of  refined 
elegance.  One  of  these  shows  an  outer  anteroom,  or  upper 
vestibule  to  the  suite  of  principal  rooms ;  the  other,  the  inner 
drawingroom,  or  saloon ;  and  both  of  them  exhibit  a  consider- 
able degree  of  novelty.  The  first  is  divided  by  a  screen  of 
Corinthian  columns  into  two  parts,  the  narrower  one  of  which 
is  much  loftier  than  the  other,  having  a  highly  enriched  vaulted 
ceiling,  the  summit  of  which  is  27  ft.  from  the  floor ;  while  the 
height  of  the  larger  space  corresponds  with  that  of  the  other 
rooms;  viz.,  18ft.  The  entablature  is  particularly  rich,  as  is 
also  the  semicircular  space  above  it,  at  the  end  opposite  the 
larger  arched  window  facing  the  principal  entrance  from  the 
staircase ;  and  the  whole  bears  a  character  of  no  ordinary  classic 
beauty.  The  other  apartment  is  even  still  more  decidedly 
novel  in  the  style  of  its  decorations  and  its  form,  although  it  is 
not  set  off  by  columns.  Its  dimensions  are  18  ft.  in  width  by 
26  ft.  in  depth  from  the  window  end,  which  is  occupied  by  a 
single  arched  window,  similar  to  the  one  just  mentioned.  In 
height,  too,  it  corresponds  with  that  portion  of  the  vestibule 
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above  described,  being  18ft.  to  the  top  of  the  cornice,  from 
which  springs  an  arched  ceiling  that  makes  the  entire  altitude 
37  ft.  The  end  opposite  the  window  is  a  semicircle,  raised  three 
steps  above  the  rest  of  the  floor,  so  as  to  form  a  divan,  entirely 
surrounded  by  ottomans,  consisting  of  deep  cushions  only* 
The  semi^lome  above,  with  the  ceiling  and  the  upper  part  of 
the  walls,  is  richly  decorated  a  la  Pompeii,  and  the  lower  part 
of  the  .walls  is  paneled  for  about  the  height  of  7  ft*,  when 
there  occurs  a  bracket  cornice,  formine  a  projection  upon  which 
are  ranged  a  series  of  vases.  Besides  these  embellishments, 
there  are  three  large  niches  with  statues,  in  the  semicircular 
curve,  placed  within  ornamental  compartments  of  the  painting* 
Of  the  effect  we  can  judge  but  inadequately,  because  the  en- 
graving shows  form  and  design  alone,  without  colour,  but  should 
ima^e  that  the  ensemble  must  be  strikingly  splendid.  The 
proportions,  too,  and  the  semi-dome,  give  this  apartment  a  rathet 
unusual  character,  although  the  mere  plan  seems  to  manifest 
but  a  slight  deviation  from  the  ordinary  forms  of  rooms. 

The  third  subject  in  the  number,  viz.  the  Guard-house  at 
Dresden,  is  a  very  elegant  Grecian  Ionic  building,  in  which, 
with  the  view  of  avoiding  the  anti-Grecian  system  of  two  stories, 
within  a  single  order,  the  architect  has  combined  the  windows 
of  both  floors,  placing  an  upper  and  lower  window  within  a 
lofty  architraved  casifig,  nearly  similar  to  the  doorways  within 
the  portico.  We  believe  it  to  be  the  first  instance  of  the  kind,  and 
are  of  opinion  that  it  might  frequently  be  adopted  with  advan- 
tage, since,  if  recommended  by  nothing  else,  it  would  at  least 
help  to  diversify  the  monotonous  system  now  in  vogue. 

We  cannot  enter  into  further  particulars  respecting  the  con- 
tents of  this  number ;  but  all  the  subjects  are  well  worthy  of 
analysis  and  study,  and  the  more  closely  we  examine  them,  the 
more  do  we  become  convinced  that  Scninkel  possesses  the  en- 
viable talent  of  bringing  to  light  perfectly  new  and  valuable 
ideas,  which,  instead  of  having  any  thing  forced  or  extravagant 
in  them,  are  so  congenial  with  the  spirit  of  the  art,  that  Biey 
appear  to  have  lain  concealed  just  beneath  the  surface  othen;  are 
contented  to  skim  over.  Even  those  who  dive  deeper  often  con«- 
trive  to  miss  them ;  while  some  plunge  down  to  the  very  bottom, 
and  actually  stick  fast  in  the  mud. 


Art.  II.  A  Letter  to  Lord  Brougham  on  the  Hitiory  and  Character 
of  the  Royal  Academy.  By  George  Foggo,  Artist.  8vo,  pp.  16. 
London,  1835.    6d. 

The  object  of  this  letter  is  the  very  laudable  one  of  destroyingi 
the  detestable  monopoly  of  the  Royal  Academy.  The  origin 
and  history  of  this  body  are  traced  from  1767  to  tne  present  tim^ 
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and  Its  numerous  abuses  pointed  out  in  a  clear  and  forcible 
manner.  Mn  Foffgo  shows  that  the  arts  became  deteriorated 
in  France  after  the  establishment  of  an  academy  in  Paris,  in 
1665;  that  this  deterioration  continued  till  the  academy  was 
abolished  by  the  French  Revolution,  in  1790 ;  that  after  this  the 
arts  again  rose,  notwithstanding  many  disadvantages,  till  the 
reestablishment  of  the  academy  under  Bonaparte  again  occa-> 
sioned  gradual  deterioration.  The  following  summary  will  show 
the  object  of  the  author,  to  whose  enthusiastic  ardour  m  &TOur  of 
art,  and  also  to  that  of  his  brother,  Mr.  J.  Foggo,  every  artist 
and  architect  not  belonging  to  the  academy,  and  the  public  gene- 
rally, are  deeply  indebted. 

**  The  Royal  Academy,  so  far  from  bavins  a  rigfat  to  claim  whatever  talent 
exuts  amon^  ub,  has  produced  but  a  small  snare  thereof:  they  certainly  daim 
Howard,  Hilton,  Bnggs,  Baily,  Westmacott,  Joseph,  Uwins,  Wd>ster,  and 
M'Clise;  but  Martin,  Oibson,  Chantrey,  Stanfield,  Danby,  Turner,  Varley, 
Holmes  and  Heaphy,  Copley  Fielding,  Cattermole,  and  Bonnington,  far  out- 
weigh them ;  and  many  of  the  ^eatest  academicians  themselves  must  be  added 
to  tne  list  of  those  who  requved  not  its  *Jbitering  care:*  for  instance,  Sir 
Thomas  Lawrence,  having  obtained  medals  of  the  Society  of  Arts,  became  a 
simple  probationer  for  admission  to  its  schools,  when  he  was  rejected :  Flax-^ 
man,  wno  had  improved  at  the  Duke  of  Richmond's  Oallery,  under  the  mem- 
bers of  the  chartered  society,  became  a  candidate  for  the  Koyal  Academy's 
gold  medal ;  but,  having  been  denied  it,  he  withdrew,  to  become,  not  a  favourite 
candidate  but  the  admiration  of  Europe;  he  then  returned,  and  was  re- 
ceived with  the  highest  honours  of  the  institution.  Edwin  Landseer  was 
refused  admission  to  the  painting  school,  and  Cooper  to  that  of  the  antique, 
the  lowest  of  all ;  but  they  were  soon  after  admitted  professors,  where  they  a 
abort  time  before  were  not  deemed  eligible  as  pupils.  Opie  was  instructed  by 
Dr.  Walcot;  Chantrey,  having  learned  drawing  as  well  as  carvins  at  Sheffield, 
resided  some  Aae  at  Twickenham,  and,  after  a  trip  to  Rome,  shone  forth  at 
once  a  great  sculptor,  and  was  immediately  absorbed  into  the  academy  as  a 
principsd  supporter  of  the  body.  Wilkie  was  also  well  received,  when  his 
fuctures,  exhibited  in  a  shop  window  at  Charing  Cross,  had  secured  public  ap- 
probation; although  the  exposure  of  a  picture  at  a  window  has,  in  another 
case,  been  adduced  as  a  sufficient  reason  to  thwart  the  election  of  a  candidate.* 
Bir^  a  japanner  at  Wolverhampton ;  Bone,  in  the  same  line  in  London ;  liCar- 
tm,  a  pupil  of  Muss,  and  a  chmfr^nter,  received  not  the  assistance  or  in- 
struction of  the  academy :  but  we  need  look  no  ftuther  than  to  the  list  of 
presidents  and  profiesson  of  paintmg,  Reynolds,  Wyatt,  West,  Lawrence,  and 
Shee;  Pennv,  Barry,  and  Fuseli  were  all  reared  out  of  the  institution.  It  is 
not  'die  academy  ttiat  supplies  artists  to  the  country,  but  the  country  to  the 
academy.  Why  should  not  the  country  be  left  to  apply  its  own  talent,  free 
from  the  interference  of  a  monopoly  ?  Then  the  manufactures  would  again 
profit  by  the  exertions  of  genius,  as  they  once  did  in  the  days  of  Wedgewood 
and  Hdicot,  of  Boydel  and  of  Rundel ;  they  would  find  their  natural  course ; 
nor  would  it  be  longer  considered  derogatonr  for  artists  to  employ  their  talent 
in  the  improvement  of  the  mechanical  productions,  or  in  the  communication 
of  that  talent." 


^  *  Wilkie  did,  indeed,  on  his  arrival  firom  Edinbuigh,  study  for  some  time 
at  the  academy ;  but  a  style  so  opposite  to  their  prmaplet  deserved  no  notice, 
until  better  judges  (the  public)  had  decided  on  the  pictures  in  tiie  shop 
window.** 
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The  appeal  to  Lord  Brougham,  id  the  last  page,  is  most  elo- 

3uent ;  and  we  should  be  tempted  to  quote  it,  were  we  not  anxious 
lat  the  reader  should  procure  the  original. 


Art.  III.  An  Attempt  to  determine  the  exact  Character  of  Elizabethan 
Architecture^  iilustraied  by  ParaUde  of  Dorton  House^  Hatfield^ 
LongleaiCf  and  fVoUaton^  in  England  f  and  the  Palazzo  della 
CanceUariay  at  Rome.  By  James  Hakewell,  Architect,  Author  of 
the  •«  Picturesque  Tour  of  Italy."  8vo,  pp.  23 ;  and  8vo  plates, 
from  the  author's  drawings.    London,  1835. 

This  little  work  is  **  ffiven  to  the  public  in  the  endeavour  to 
fix  some  general  rules  fer  the  style  of  architecture  that  began 
to  prevail  in  this  country  about  the  end  of  the  sixteenth  and  the 
beginning  of  the  seventeenth  century,  which  is  known  with  us 
as  the  Elizabethan,  and  to  relieve  it  from  the  barbarisms  with 
which  it  has  been  overloaded."  Mr.  Hakewell  considers  the 
Elizabethan  style  as  the  Cinque  Cento  style  of  Italy,  which 
originated  with  the  revival  of  architecture  in  that  country  in  the 
fifteenth  century.  This  style,  he  says,  both  in  Italy  and  Eng- 
land, is  wholly  unmixed  with  Gothic  forms,  or  Gothic  enrich- 
ments ;  and  it  is  exhibited  in  perfection,  in  Italy,  in  the  Palazzo 
della  Cancellaria  in  Rome,  erected  in  1495,  and  in  the  Palazzo 
Giraudi,  also  in  Rome,  erected  by  Bramante  in  1504.  In 
England,  it  superseded  the  domestic  Gothic,  and  was  adopted  by 
John  of  Padua,  at  Longleate,in  1579;  by  Thorpe,  at  Kensing- 
ton House,  Wollaton,  Ampthill,  and  other  places ;  ending  with 
Whitehall,  by  Inigo  Jones,  in  1629.  An  attentive  observer  of 
these  examples,  our  author  is  of  opinion,  will  be  convinced  that 
"  the  pure  Elizabethan  is  the  Cinque  Cento  of  Italy." 

In  England,  this  style  is  very  commonly  confounded  with  a 
mixture  of  Cinque  Cento  and  Gothic,  which,  as  appears  by 
Willis's  Architecture  of  the  Middle  Ages  (see  p.  297.),  was  also 
the  case  in  Italy. 

^  To  assist  our  enquiries  in  the  endeavour  to  define  what  Elizabethan 
is,  it  may  be  as  well  to  ascertain  what  it  is  not.  It  is  not  the  ornamental 
gable,  the  bav,  or  oriel  window,  for  these  were  all  in  common  use  lone  pre- 
vious, as  at  Lincoln's  Inn  and  the  Temple  Halls ;  Christ  Church,  Oxford ;  and 
many  other  Colleges  at  both  the  Universities :  it  is  not  the  ornamental  chim- 
ney shaft,  nor  the  pendant  and  enriched  ceiling.  Our  exaoopies  for  the  former 
are  generally  drawn  from  Eton  College,  Bucks ;  Compton  Wyniate,  Warwick- 
shire; Giffbrd's  Hall,  Suffolk,  erected  half  a  century  before  the  appearance  of 
the  style  under  consideration.  Having  from  these  unquestionable  data  de- 
termined what  it  is  not,  we  may  the  more  easily  determine  what  it  is :  for  had 
nothing  more  appeared  on  the  buildings  of  the  dav  than  we  have  just  recited, 
the  name  of  Gothic  or  Tudor  architecture  would  have  amply  described  it. 

**  But  about  this  time  a  style  new  to  the  English  eye  appeared,  and  the 
earliest  specimens  of  it  were  so  elegant  in  the  general  arrangement,  and  so 
delicate,  yet  effective,  in  their  detail,  that  it  was  cfurtain  of  the  approval  of  mep 
of  taste  and  judgment.    The  inadequacy  of  our  vtists  to  execute  the  designs 
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of  the  Italians^  and  the  difficulty  and  ezpfense  of  pfocunng  foreign  asnatance, 
soon  originated  an  imitation  which  the  abilities  of  our  workmen  ootdd  execute; 
and  thus  the  Elizabethan  may  be  classed  under  two  divisions ;  the  first,  or 
proper,  being  the  Cinque  Cento  of  Italy,  as  introduced  at  Longleate,  and  part 
of  Hatfield ;  the  second,  or  lower  order,  that  in  which,  as  fiu"  as  possible,  the 
same  forms  were  observed,  but  the  decoration  and  enrichment  confined  to 
suph  figures  as  the  common  mason  or  joiner  could  execute,  as  at  Wollaton, 
Dorton,  and  many  others.  If,  however,  the  Cinque  Cento,  though  adopted 
by  the  genius  of  firamante,  and  recommended  by  the  talent  of  John  Pisano, 
Donatdlo,  and  Ghiberti,  should  have  given  place  to  the  overwhelming  influence 
of  filichael  Angelo,  and  succeeding  architects,  how  much  more  was  it  to  be 
expected  that  with  us,  where,  whenever  the  accessories  of  sculpture  ;were  em- 
ployed, the  design  was  overloaded  with  unmeaning  or  disgusting  forms,  it 
should  have  disappeared  under  the  same  desire  (however  inappropriate  to 
private  houses)  or  mcreasidg  the  diameter  of  the  column  by  giving  it  Uiq  whole 
peight  of  the  edifice." 

In  Sir  John  Soane's  library,  there  is  a  MS.  book  of  Plans 
and  Elevations  of  Houses  erected  by  John  Thorpe.  Mr.  Hake- 
well  has  had  an  opportunity  of  looking  over  this  book,  which 
consists  of  280  pages,  almost  entirely  occupied  with  delineations 
in  the  Elizabethan  manner. 

^  The  plans  and  elevations  are  neatly  drawn ;  but  wherever  the  smallest 
attempt  occurs  at  the  introduction  of  ornament  or  of  the  human  figure^  it  is 
not  above  the  execution  of  the  most  ordinary  mechanic.    No  principle  of 
beauty  or  form  appears  to  have  guided  his  compositions,  and  the  auaint  learno 
ine  of  the  time  seems  to  have  decided  the  torm  of  some  of  his  principal 
buildings.      Thus  his  own  residence  was  built  in  the  form  of  the  letters 
which  are  the  initials  of  his  name,  and  are  described  in  the  doggrel  lines 
)>elow,  probably  his  own  composition  likewise :  — 
♦*  These  two  letters,  IT, 
Joined  together  as  you  see, 
Make  a  dwelling-house  for  me. 

*  J.  Thorpe, 
And  Longford  Castle,  from  the  same  authority,  was  built  as  an  emblem  of  the 
Trinity." 

We  shall  conclude  this  notice  with  the  following  judicious 
remarks,  recommending  the  work  itself  to  the  reader. 

"  There  are  heresies  in  art  as  well  as  religion  i  true  principles  will,  however, 
always  reestablish  themselves.  The  last  century  has  seen  the  style  introduced 
by  the  Adams,  largely  employed  at  the  Adelphi,  Syon  House,  and  many 
country  residences,  expire  with  its  authors ;  the  style  designated  by  its  inventor, 
Emlyn,  as  the  British,  employed  at  Beaumont  Lodge,  near  Wndsor,  and  else- 
where, the  existence  of  which  was  as  transitory  as  the  former.  Thus  has  the 
Cinque  Cento  been  so  overloaded  with  barbarisms  as  to  be  scarcely  recognised, 
and  thus  has  the  present  day  seen  the  revival  of  that  absurd  character  of  orna- 
ment, commonly  known  as  the  style  of  Louis  the  Fourteenth,  and  we  cannot 
better  express  our  opinion  of  it  than  by  again  quoting  the  able  work  of  the 
late  Thomas  Hope,  an  authority  which  we  are  nappy  to  be  able  to  avail  our* 
selves  of,  and  which  neither  the  professional  man  nor  the  amateur  will  venture 
to  dispute :  — 

^  *  Finally,  as  if  in  utter  despair,  some  have  relapsed  into  an  admiration  of 
the  old  scroll  work,  the  old  French  style,  of  which  the  French  had  become 
athamedy  and  which  they  had  rejected;  and  greedily  bought  it  up.  Not  content 
with  ransacking  every  pawnbroker's  shop  m  London  and  Pans,  for  old  buhl, 
old  porcelain,  old  plate,  o|d  tapestry,  and  old  frames,  they  even  set  every  ma* 
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mifiwtiirar  at  woik,  and  corrupted  the  taale  of  every  modem  artist  by  the 
renovation  of  this  wretched  style/  " 

The  plates  consist  of  a  compartment  of  the  Palazzo  della  Can- 
cellaria  at  Rome,  compared  with  one  of  Longleate ;  of  one  of 
Hatfield,  compared  with  one  of  WoUaton  Hall ;  a  ground  and 
first  floor  plan  of  Dorton  House,  and  a  screen  staircase, 
chimneypiece  and  ceiling,  in  this  very  interesting  Elizabethan 
mansion,  which,  standing  in  a  secluded  part  of  Oxfordshire,  is 
very  little  known.  Our  readers  will  thus  see  that  the  Attempt^ 
&c.,  though  short,  is  full  of  interest. 

As  an  Appendix,  there  is  ^^  A  Word  on  the  rebtjilding  the 
Houses  ^  Parliaments*^  in  *<  which  the  competition  of  the  lead- 
ing men  of  the  profession  "  is  recommended,  and  a  public  ex* 
hibition  of  the  plans  given  in.  We  cannot  see  the  wisdom  of 
limiting  the  competition  to  the  leading  men  of  the  profession ; 
because  if  this  principle  were  adopted  and  acted  on  generally,  it 
would  exclude  all  the  rising  talent,  and  all  extra^professional 
talent.  If  there  is  to  be  an  exhibition  of  the  designs,  what  have 
the  leading  men  of  the  profession  to  fear  firom  the  designs  of 
those  who  are  not  leading  men  ?  Unless,  indeed,  it  be  that  the 
judges  would  not  be  able  to  decide  between  them.  If  this 
be  the  reason,  then  we  may  say  such  judges  are  unfit  to  decide 
at  all.  For  our  own  part  we  advocate  not  only  free  compe- 
tition, but  public  exhibition,  and  public  discussion  on  the  plans ; 
the  deviser  of  each  design  having  permission  to  come  forward 
and  explain  and  defend  it  if  he  thinks  fit.  Why  should  not  the 
sulyect  of  a  proposed  public  building  be  discussed  in  pnblw, 
and  reported  to  the  world  in  the  newspapers,  as  well  as  a  pro- 
posed public  law  ? 


Art.  IV.  Gothic  Ornaments  draum  from  Examples  executed  in  the 
improved  Papier  Mich4.  By  Charles  F.  Bielefeld,  Modeller. 
4to,  nine  plates.    London,  1835. 

We  have  before  (p.  40.)  noticed  the  designs  of  Mr.  Bielefeld, 
with  that  high  degree  of  approbation  to  which  we  think  they 
are  fully  entided.  The  present  series  consists  entirely  of  de- 
corations and  architectural  details  in  the  Gothic  style,  modelled 
and  executed  for  one  or  other  of  the  following  public  or  private 
buildings :  ^^  Windsor  Castle ;  Chatsworth ;  Oakley  Park,  Suf- 
folk ;  Warfield  House,  Berks ;  Chipstead  House,  Kent ;  Hast- 
ings Lodge,  Hastmgs ;  West  Markham  Church,  Notts ;  Prior 
Park,  Bath,  &c.  In  London,  at  St  James's  Palace,  the  new 
temporary  Houses  of  Parliament;  Chesterfield  House,  South 
Audley  Street ;  Stafford  House,  St  James's ;  Crockford's  Club- 
House;  Carlton  Club-House;  Pantheon,  Oxford  Street;  British 
Museum,  &c." 

B  B  4 


972  Britton  and  Brayletfi  Palaces  of  Westminster. 

<*  Mr.  Bielefeld  is  also  engaged  to  design,  model,  and  exe« 
cute  the  interior  ornaments  of  the  new  Exchange  at  Berlin ; 
and  he  has  little  doubt  that  the  period  is  not  distant,  when  this 
plastic  and  beautiful  material  will  be  substituted  on  the  Continent 
for  the  Carton*pierre,  which  is  now  so  much  used  in  France ; 
but  which,  when  compared  with  the  improved  Papier  Mach6,  is 
inferior  in  every  respect."     (Preface.) 


Art.  V.  A  Huiory  and  Description  of  the  late  Houses  of  Parlia^ 
ment  and  ancient  Palatial  Eatfices  of  Westminster^  Sfc*  By  John 
Britton  and  Edward  W.  Brayley,  Authors  of  numerous  anti- 
quarian and  topographical  publications,  &c.  8vo.  18S5.  Nos.  V. 
and  VI.  for  May  and  JuJy,  2s*  each. 

The  embellishments  to  these  numbers  are,  St.  Stephen's 
Chapel,  interior,  looking  east;  New  House  of  Commons,  March 
18S5;  New  House  of  Lords,  March  18S5;  Ground  Plan  of 
Chantry  Chapel,  and  part  of  Cloister ;  St.  Stephen's  Chapel, 
section  of  ditto  from  north  to  south ;  View  of  Buttress,  and  part 
of  east  side;  Westminster  Hall;  View  in  the  Star  Chamber; 
View  of  the  Chantry,  Chapels,  Cloister,  &c.,  St  Stephra's  Chapel; 
View  of  Cloister,  up  stairs  to  Speaker's  Apartments.  The 
letterpress  extends  to  p.  160.,  and  is  full  of  very  curious  anti- 
quarian matter,  extracted  from  books  or  MSS.  little  known  or 
altogether  inaccessible  to  the  public. 

Agreeably  to  the  fashion  of  the  time,  our  authors,  on  the 
wrapper  of  No.  VI.,  make  some  observations  on  the  new  Houses 
of  Parliament,  and  on  competition  plans,  and  from  these  we  shall 
make  one  or  two  extracts :  — 

*^  Whilst  a  critical  elucidatioD  of  the  late  Houses  of  Parliament  supplies 
important  matter-of-fact  to  the  historian  and  antiquary,  it  also  affiuds  to  the 
architect  valuable  evidence  to  ffuide  his  judgment  in  making  designs  for  new 
buildings,  and  therd)y  render  them  better  adapted  to  the  wants,  conveniences, 
and  the  comforts  of  Parliament.  Let  us  ardently  hope  that  the  highest  quali- 
ties of  the  profession  will  be  exerted  on  the  occasion,  and  that  the  soundest 
judgment  and  strictest  impartiality  will  be  exercised  by  those  who  are  ap- 
pointed  to  make  the  final  election.  From  the  days  of  Stf  Christopher  Wren 
to  the  present,  the  honest  architect  has  frequently  had  to  contend  with  igno- 
rance, with  prq'udice,  and  with  private  interests;  he  has  not  had  fair  play,  nor 
have  his  talents  been  duly  appreciated  by  the  English  public.  We  trust  that 
a  new  era  is  about  to  commence,  and  that,  whilst  the  accomplished  artist 
struggles  to  vindicate  his  own  powers  and  resources,  he  will  meet  with  discri- 
minating judces ;  that  public  buildings  will  be  entrusted  to  men  of  int^rity 
and  talent;  that  no  vun  officious  person,  nor  yet  body  fmlitic,  will  be  su&red 
to  mar  those  designs  of  the  architect  which  have  obtained  the  approval  of 
competent  critics. 

"  Amoiu  the  resolutions  of  the  '  Rebuilding  Committee'  there  is  one,  the 
S6th,  which  is  couched  in  v&cy  objectionable  terms;  it  is  also  inaccurate,  and 
liable  to  manifold  interpretations.  It  prescribe  '  the  H^le  of  the  buildings  to 
be  dther  GoUnc  or  Elizabethan.^*  Now  the  word  Gothic  has  no  fixed  nor  de- 
terminate meaning :  it  has  been,  and  is  fi^quently,  applied,  by  the  authors  of 
popular  works  on  architecture,  to  the  Norman,  or  semicircular  arched ;  to  the 
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first  pointed  or  lancet;  and  to  all  the  other  varieties  of  the  ecclesiastical  bnild- 
ings  of  the  middle  ages ;  and,  thovfore,  it  oug^t  not  to  be  employed  on  such 
an  occasion  as  the  present.  It  b  calculated  to  mislead  and  comound  both  the 
student  and  the  veteran  architect.  Nor  is  the  word  style  strictly  proper ;  as 
will  be  seen  by  reference  to  Mr.  Hoskins's  able  essay  on  architecture,  in  the 
Mncudopeedia  Briianmca,  See  also  the  Ckronolo^cal  History  of  Christian 
ArckUeciure, 

**  That  the  *  EUzaheihan  style '  should  be  held  up  for  a  pattern,  as  an  ex- 
ample to  be  imitated  in  the  present  age,  and  to  be  employed  in  a  great  mass 
of  buildings  devoted  to  the  Houses  of  Parliament,  is  most  surprising;  and 
can  only  1^  accounted  for  by  supposmg  that  the  writers  of  this  report  referred 
to  the  domestic  arcMtecture  of  the  Tvdor  age.  Surely,  it  would  not  be  advisable 
to  recommend  an  imitatbn  of  that  part  of  Windsor  Castle  built  by  Queen 
Elizabeth;  or  of  Holland  House,  Kensington;  or  Hatfield  House  in  Hertford- 
shire; or,  indeed,  any  other  existing  work  of  the  Elizabethan  age.  Every 
transition  or  intermediate  link  between  two  classes  or  fashions  of  architecture 
is  commonly  defective;  and  it  may  be  safely  affirmed  that  the  mongrel  bnild- 
ings  of  *  the  maiden  Queen's '  reign,  are  among  the  blemishes  rather  than  the 
b^tiesof  art. 

*'  Whilst,  however,  we  disapprove  of  the  phraseology  of  the  resolution,  we 
are  satisfied  that  in  sentiment  and  principle  it  is  right.  We  are  pleased  to 
know  that  the  Committee  recommend  a  design  for  the  new  Houses  of  Parlia- 
ment to  harmonise  and  to  assimilate  with  uie  old  buildings  at  Westminster, 
i.e.  the  Abbey  Church  and  its  splendid  Tudor  Chapel,  the  vast  Hall, &c.  The 
architect  who  has  diligently  studied  the  spirit  and  the  detail  of  the  monastic 
buildings  of  the  middle  ages,  will  be  enabled  to  make  a  design  which  n»y  pos- 
sess the  same  expression  and  exhibit  similar  characteristics,  without  being  a 
servile  copv  of  any  preceding  building,  and  thus  be  strictly  calculated  to  har- 
monise with,  and  to  constitute  a  seeming  portion  and  component  member  of, 
the  edifices  referred  to." 

We  leave  these  extracts  to  speak  for  themselves. 

MISCBIiliAlTBOVS    IHTEIiIiiaBNOB. 


Art.  I.  Retrospective  Criticism* 
The  notice  of  the  address  and  proceedings  of  the  Institute  of  British  Archi- 
tects, which  appeared  in  your  last  Numbisr  of  the  Architectural  Magazine 
(p.  309^,  was  calculated  to  excite,  but  not  ultimately  to  satisfy,  the  hopes  of 
many  ot  your  readers.  A  Society  formed  for  the  pursuit  of  such  objects,  and 
aided  by  the  support  of  so  many  individuals  of  professional  reputation,  as  that 
in  question,  cannot  fail  to  interest  every  lover  of  the  science  which  it  is  de- 
signed to  promote,  and  every  one  especially  who  is  engaged  in  the  practical 
application  of  that  science.  Aware  that  several  attempts  had  been  made, 
within  the  last  two  years,  to  establish  in  London  societies  for  the  cultivation 
of  architecture,  and  that  among  these  the  '*  Institute  "  under  notice  had,  at 
an  early  period,  sought  a  union  with  some  others  upon  a  less  restricted  plan, 
I  was  led  to  hope  that  the  result  might  have  been  the  formation  of  an 
Institution  based  upon  such  liberal  principles  as  would  meet  the  wants  and 
existing  constitution  of  the  profession,  no  less  than  they  tended  to  the 
improvement  of  the  public  taste  and  works.  From  that  hearty  expression  of 
your  good  wishes,  also,  which  introduces  your  notice  of  the  proceedings  of 
this  Society,  many  of  your  readers  would,  probably,  be  led  to  expect  that  such 
a  hope  was  now  realist.  I  find,  however,  upon  turning  to  the  **  Address  and 
Regulations  of  the  Institute,"  that  the  chief  original  obstacle  to  its  general 
efficiency  still  remains  unremoved ;  and  knowing,  as  I  do,  Sir,  that  if  you  err 
at  all  in  the  expression  of  ^our  opinion,  it  is  rarely  on  the  side  of  a  monopoly 
of  information,  or  restriction  of  privilege,  I  feel  assured  that  you  will,  upon 
examination,  agree  with  me,  that  it  is  highly  desirable  that  such  a  barrier 
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to  the  uliEtyof  the  Inatitation  should  be  tpeedily  ofcrthrown.  I  aHuds 
especially  to  that  regulation  which  has  given  rise  to  so  much  controversy,  and 
by  which  any  architect  is  disquaiified  for  continuing  in  union  with  the  Society^ 
who  shall  **  engage  in  the  measurement,  valuation,  and  estimation  of  any 
works  underuken,  or  proposed  to  be  undertaken,  by  any  building  artificer, 
except  such  as  are  proposed  to  be  executed,  or  have  been  executed,  under  the 
member's  own  designs  or  directions."  By  this  clause^  ail  those  who  practise 
under  the  joint  apf^lation  of  architect  and  surveyor  are  excluded  firom  a  par- 
ticipation in  the  advantages  of  the  Institution,  which  are  dius  confined,  or  in- 
tended to  be  confined,  to  those  who  practise  solely  as  architects.  Intended 
to  be  ein^bied,  I  repeat;  fi>r,  after  all,  it  does  not  appear  that  this  distinction 
is  quite  as  efficient  as  it  is  invidious.  I  am  greatly  misinfonned,  if  a  consider- 
able number  of  those  who  now  stand  in  connexion  with  that  Institution  are 
not  notoriously  engaged  in  the  measurement  and  valuation  of  works  for 
builders,  in  opposition  to  this  disqualifying  clause ;  while,  at  the  same  time,  I 
know  of  more  instances  than  one,  wherein  pitvfessional  men  of  eminence,  and 
not  so  engaged  for  builders,  refiise  to  cooperate  with  the  Institution,  from  the 
persuasion  of  the  unfitoess  of  any  such  exclusive  rtt;ulation.  Upon  the  agi- 
tation of  this  subject,  some  time  past,  between  the  Society  in  question,  at  an 
early  period  of  its  existence,  and  that  of  the  architects  and  surveyors  then 
meeting  at  Freemason's  Hall,  the  opinion  of  Sir  John  8oane  was  obtained 
upon  t&B  principle  of  disqualification,  which  was  to  the  following  eiftct,  as  given 
in  a  statement  of  the  controversy  published  by  the  latter  body : «-  **  That  he 
had  himself  measured  for  builders  by  the  express  advice  of  Messrs.  Dance  and 
Holland,  two  of  the  most  celebrated  architects  of  their  day ;  that,  so  far  from 
considering  the  practice  disreputable,  he  believed  measuring  to  be  the  step- 
pii^-stone  to  professional  knowledge,  and  veiy  firequently  the  only  means  by 
which  the  young  practitioner  could  obtain  a  livelihood.*'  So  much  for  tlie 
sentiments  of  one  to  whose  munificence  the  Institute  of  British  Architects 
has  been  recently  so  much  indebted,  and  to  whom  none  will  question  the 
especially  fit  application  of  the  name  of  an  architect.  The  statement  just  re* 
ferred  to,  as  put  forth  by  the  then  existing  Society  of  Architects  and  Survey- 
ors, goes  on  to  ui^,  with  much  justice,  **  that  measuring  is,  and  has  always 
been,  one  of  the  sources  of  introduction  to  the  membens  of  the  profession 
in  early  life ;  that,  if  fiiirly  and  honourably  applied,  it  ts  a  means  that  may  be 
adopted  for  the  general  advantage  of  both  employer  and  builder ;  that,  in 
cases  of  reference,  it*  is  the  only  means  that  can  be  applied  for  determining 
diniutes ;  and  that  the  adoption  of  such  a  clause  (as  that  of  disqualification 
berore  noticed)  would  shut  out  many  of  the  most  honourable  and  respectable 
membera  of  the  profession."  In  short,  any  distinction  between  the  mere  ar- 
chitect and  the  architect  and  surveyor  is  inconvenient,  if  not  iteolutely  im- 
practicable, though  we  may  be  disposed  to  allow  that,  for  the  preservation  of 
the  integrity  of  an  architectural  institation,  it  may  not  be  advisable  to  admit 
indiscriminately  mere  land-surveyors  and  buildera.  The  selectoess  and  re- 
spectability of  such  a  body  would  be  amply  secured  by  the  other  rules  of 
Qualification,  and  more  especially  by  the  exercise  of  the  ballot,  in  which  the 
nstitote  in  question  now  requires  the  fiivourable  sufirages  of  a  proportion  of 
four  fifths.  I  am  satisfied  that  such  a  modification  of  existing  regulationa  can 
alone  render  the  Institute  so  available  as  the  fiiends  of  architecture  must 
heartily  desire  to  see  it  become.  •—  T.    London^  Jufy  9.  1835. 

CompetUkm  Pians.  —  On  reading  your  remaiiis  on  this  subject  (in  Vol.  I. 
p.  378.),  soon  after  their  publication,  I  purposed  answering  die  call,  but  ex- 
cess of  occupation  induced  a  postponement  firom  time  to  time,  to  an  antici- 
pated moment  of  more  leisure,  which,  instead  of  arriving,  has  been  gradually 
receding  fiirther  into  fiitority. 

The  recent  report  of  the  Parliamentary  Committee,  recommending  the 
authorisine  of  government  to  advertise  for  plans  for  rebuilding  the  Houses  of 
Lords  and  Commons,  proves  a  sufficient  makeweight  to  overcome  all  my 
motives  for  delay,  and  bring  fresh  to  my  recollection  the  transactions  of 
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4iweiity-Cliree  ywnt  {Mut,  when  government  advertiaed  for  {rfans  for  buiding  the 
Milbflmk  Penitentiary  House. 

My  habitual  aversion  to  join  in  the  propagation  of  unfavourable  rq>ort8, 
especially  of  the  dead»  vields,  in  the  present  instance,  to  a  sense  of  public  duty, 
by  which  I  am  induced  to  suspend  tor  a  moment  my  private  interest,  and  to 
lay  before  the  puublic  a  case  in  which  a  former  ministry  was  charged  with  dis- 
honestly advertising  for  plans,  when  no  intention  existed  4>f  remunerating  the 
suecesstul  candidates ;  and  thus  I  may  be  instrumental  in  guarding  architects 
against  indulging  expectations  which  may  be  disappointed. 

On  February  13.  1812,  an  advertisement  appeared  in  the  Morning  Ckronidk 
London  newspaper,  offering  premiums  of  200^  for  the  best  plan  of  a  Peniten- 
tiary House,  for  securing,  employing,  and  reforming  of  400  prisoners,  half 
males  and  half  females;  with  provisions  for  additions  for  the  reception  of 
greater  numbers;  100/.  for  the  next  in  merit;  and  501.  for  the  third;  and  it 
was  stated  that^articulars  of  the  requirements  might  be  had  at  His  Majesty's 
^tate  Paper  Office. 

I  applied  at  the  office  on  the  15th  of  the  same  month,  and  attended  on  some 
following  days,  when  I  obtained  a  specification  of  particulars,  with  leave  to 
take  a  copy  of  a  map  of  the  ground,  which  I  took :  I  also  joined  other  com- 
petitors, in  soliciting  of  the  Secretary  of  State  an  extension  of  the  time  for 
deliverinp;  in  of  plans  from  March  25.  to  May  1.  in  that  year.  The  absurdity 
of  allowing  only  forty  days  for  preparing  plans  of  such  magnitude  was  placed 
in  so  strong  a  Ught,  that  thirty-six  more  days  were  conceded  to  our  im- 
portunity. 

Feeling  that  I  had  many  useful  views  on  the  subject  of  penitentiary  ar- 
rangements and  discipline,  and  that  I  could  give  a  plan  that  should  possess 
several  very  important  points,  and  facilities  for  the  security  and  improvement 
of  prisoners,  founded  on  twenty  years'  study  and  frequent  inspections  ^ 
prisons  in  various  countries,  I  spent  nearly  100/.  in  preparing  a  plan  for  the 
competition ;  and,  in  order  to  make  it  more  perfect  as  to  practical  detail,  I 
procured  an  introduction  to  the  late  Sir  George  Onesiphorus  Paul,  Bart, 
the  bosom  friend  of  the  philanthropic  John  Howard,  and  the  indefatigable 
promoter  of  the  penitentiary  system,  in  the  various  prisons  of  the  county  of 
Gloucester,  and  elsewhere. 

Sir  George  being  fiom  home,  I  followed  and  found  him  on  a  visit  at  Lord 
Dude's  in  Gloucestershire.  He  heard  my  business,  and  immediately  advised 
me  to  spend  no  more  time  on  the  subject,  as  there  was  not  the  least  chance 
of  the  candidates  obtaining  any  remuneration ;  because  the  architect  was 
already  appointed,  and  the  plans  would  be  culled  by  him  of  their  best  points 
to  perfect  his  own :  that  he,  Sir  George  Paul,  had  strongly  remonstrated  with 
Mr.  Percival,  the  then  Prime  Minister,  against  the  iniquity  of  the  procedure, 
in  occasioning  a  great  number  of  professional  men  to  spend  their  talents,  time, 
and  money  on  a  firuitless  pursuit,  from  which  they  could  gain  nothing  but 
disaroointment. 

I  tnanked  Sir  George  for  the  information ;  but  stated  that,  as  I  had  in- 
curred so  much  expense,  1  would  finish  my  plan  and  drawings,  and  send  them 
in,  in  order  that  the  public  might  have  an  opportunity  of  receiving  the  benefit 
of  any  new  and  usoul  points,  which  I  might  have  struck  out.  1  therefore 
begged  that  he  would  enter  into  my  views,  and  give  me  the  advantage  of  his 
experience;  to  which  he  very  kindly  consented,  and  stated  at  large  the  diffi* 
cutties  which  his  long  course  of  observation  had  enabled  him  to  perceive,  and 
in  part  to  overcome. 

in  order  that  I  might  have  every  practical  advantage.  Sir  George  gave  me 
introductions  to  the  keepers  of  several  eaols  in  Gloucestershire,  and  recom- 
mended me  to  the  particular  attentions  of  Col.  Cunningham,  the  governor,  and 
the  Rev.  Mr.  Evans,  the  chaplain,  of  the  county  penitentiary,  where  the  best 
system  then  known  was  carried  into  efiect ;  and  both  those  ^ntlemen  entered 
warmly  into  my  views,  and  affi>rded  me  every  facility  for  minutely  inspecting 
the  biuldiDgSy  arrangements,  and  management,  almost  daily,  for  nearly  three 
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weeks ;  giving  me  free  ingreu  and  ^^ress  at  all  hours  of  the  day,  with  liberty  t0 
question  the  assutanta  on  any  practical  points. 

I  must  confess,  however,  that  I  could  not  proceed  in  m^  undertaking  so 
ardently  as  I  had  commenced  it :  the  information  of  Mr.  Percival's  misconduct 
disgusted  me,  and  nothing  but  the  desire  of  rendering  service  to  the  public 
sustained  my  efibrts  in  the  after  prosress.  I  therefore  did  not  finbh  the  pkn 
in  all  its  details,  but  sent  it  in  to  ttie  Secretary  of  State,  on  May  1.,  as  con- 
taining the  main  features  of  my  conceptions,  and  stated  it  to  be  my  contribu- 
tion to  the  common  stock  of  knowledge  on  the  subject,  without  any  hope  of  m 
premmm* 

On  June  19.  in  the  same  5'ear,  the  following  advertisement  appeared  in  die 
MoTfong  Chromde: — **  The  premiums  proposed  by  the  Secretary  of  State 
for  the  Home  Department,  for  the  three  most  approved  plans  of  a  Penitentiary 
House  for  male  and  female  convicts,  have  been  adjudged  as  follows :  to  the 
plan  marked  Z.  Z.  Z.,  the  first  premium ;  to  the  plan  marked  Philo  Dsedalus, 
the  second  premium ;  to  the  plan  marked  Delectat  et  Omat,  the  third  pr^ 
mium.  The  other  candidates  may  receive  back  their  plans,  with  the  sealed 
letters,  from  the  State  Paper  Office,  previously  to  the  30th  instant,  between 
eleven  and  four  o'clock,  by  deliveriitt  a  motto  or  mark  like  those  on  the  draw- 
ings, written  by  the  same  person.  Secretary  of  State's  Office."  On  the  same 
dayJ  sent  for  and  received  my  plans  and  drawings. 

Whether  the  plans  respectivel)r  marked  Z.  Z.  Z.,  Philo  Daedalus,  and  De- 
lectat et  Omat,  were  the  productions  of  bona  fide  candidates,  or  were  fabri- 
cated variations  of  the  appointed  architect's  plan,  is,  perhaps,  not  easy  to  be 
ascertained ;  but  if  any  one  of  the  three  has  actually  received  a  premium  in 
the  way  of  fair  competition,  he  will  do  rightly  to  avow  the  same  publicly, 
attested  by  his  name,  to  the  end  that  Mr.  Peravai's  memory  may  be  cleared 
from  a  portion  of  the  obloquy  which  Sir  Oeoi^e  Paul's  allegations  attach 
to  it. 

Not  having  inspected  the  interior  of  the  Afilbank  Penitentiary,  I  am  not 
aware  that  anj  put  of  my  plan  has  been  copied,  except  the  omission  over  the 
gates  of  all  msignia  of  a  prison,  and  the  placing  of  the  sincle  word  **  Peni- 
tentiary "  conspicuously  in  firont.  I  do  not  pretend  to  say  that  the  architect 
had  not  himself  previously  thought  of  that  then  novelty,  in  distinguishing 
penitentiary  houses  from  common  prisons;  for  I  well  know  that  different  per- 
sons, studying  for  a  given  end,  often  hit  upon  the  same  means ;  yet  I  am 
always  put  in  mind  of  my  own  plan,  when  I  look  at  the  front  of  the  Milbank 
Penitentiary. 

It  is  my  intention,  as  soon  as  I  can  spare  time,  to  furnish  you  with  some  of  the 
leadin(|  features  of  my  plan,  which  offers  the  means  of  reformation  rather  than 
of  punishment;  and  which  multiplies  fodiities  for  elevating  the  moral  feelings 
by  rational  exercise,  instead  o$  depading  all  the  principles  of  action  by  the  de- 
moralismg  agency  of  fear,  the  fitutfol  source  of  most  of  the  evils  which  afflict 
society.  —  John  Itaac  HaiMnt.    Pancras  Vale,  near  HampHead,  June  1 2.  lS35w 

CcmpeHUon  Plam  for  the  Licensed  Ficted/^rf .  —  The  licensed  victuallers 
have  recentiy  advertised  for  designs  for  rebuilding  their  school  in  Rennin^^on 
Lane ;  and,  upon  applying  for  the  particulars,  a  printed  schedule  was  put  into 
my  hand,  with  a  verbal  statement  that  the  committee  intended  to  act  upon  the 
principles  set  forth  in  the  resolutions  of  the  Building  Committee  of  the  House 
of  Lords.  Upon  making  some  enquiry,  however,  I  find  this  is  not  exactly  the 
case.  In  the  first  place,  I  am  informed  that  one  person  alone  leads  the  com- 
mittee; that  he  has  the  entire  management  of  the  affoir ;  and  that  he  pretends 
to  a  knowledge  of  architecture  sufficient  to  decide  upon  all  concerns  relating 
to  the  new  building ;  in  the  next  place,  the  schedule  of  the  rooms  mentioned 
is  not  sufficient  for  the  purpose ;  and,  in  the  third  place,  the  successful  can- 
didate is  not  to  be  the  architect  employed  to  superintend  the  building  unless 
the  committee  (or  the  leader^  should  think  fit.  This  sort  of  resolution  I 
think  injurious  to  the  competition,  and  decidedly  injurious  to  the  successfol 
architect's  design ;  for  I  think  it  quite  impo8s9>le  for  one  architect  to  carry 
another  architect's  designs  into  execution ;  their  ideas,  as  to  detail,  may  be. 
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ttid  are,  most  likely*  of  quite  an  opf>oflite  description,  and  the  suoerintending 
architect  may  put  any  sort  of  detul  into  the  building;  some  of  wiiich  may  be 
quite  opposite  to  the  style.  Suppose,  for  instance,  the  design  approved  should 
be  Gothic,  and  the  superintending  architect  should  be  a  disciple  of  the  Oredan 
school ;  the  errors  would  be  most  gross,  and  the  man  of  ability  would  be  con- 
demned for  a  want  of  knowledge. 

Another  triftmg  absurdity  stnkes  me  with  reference  to  the  committee :  sup- 
posing they  were  not  led  by  one  person,  they  are  known  to  be  utterly  incom- 
petent to  judge  of  the  merits  of  architecture.  No  doubt  they  are  all  excellent 
men,  and  worthy  members  of  society ;  but  their  education  not  having  been  aa 
architectural  one,  probably  they  have  no  idea  of  a  plan ;  and  the  only  difibr- 
ence  thev  will  be  able  to  find  between  Grecian  and  Gothic  architecture  is, 
that  one  nas  pointed  arches,  and  the  other  columns  and  porticoes.  When  such 
men  are  required  to  distinguish  between  orders  or  styles,  they  will  find  they 
cannot:  and  how  is  it  to  be  expected  they  can,  when  their  whole  lives  have 
been  otherwise  occupied?  I  am  sorry  to  sa^  that  building  committees  do  not 
sufficiently  consider  the  importance  of  their  duties.  If  the  Institution  were 
threatened  with  an  action  at  law,  they  would  apply  to  a  lawyer,  they  would 
not  act  for  themselves,  and  run  the  chance  of  losing  their  cause :  then  why 
not  seek  professional  advice  when  they  are  going  to  build,  and  not  run  the 
chance  of  losing  their  money  ?  In  this  case,  where  thousands  are  at  stake,  it  is 
surely  better  to  sacrifice  a  few  pounds  at  first  than  to  incur  the  risk  of  being 
duped  and  laughed  at. 

Suppose,  in  committees  of  this  kind,  where  the  members  must  acknow- 
ledge uemselves  ignorant  of  the  subject,  they  were  to  form  a  sub-committee 
of  three  professioiud  men,  of  known  abilities,  to  decide,  and  report  to  the  ge- 
neral committee  the  reasons  for  their  decision ;  to  analyse  and  scrutinise  everv 
design;  and  to  form  a  very  copious  and  comprehensive  report  in  writing,  which 
should  be  afterwards  pnntea  and  published.  If  this  task  were  performed  by 
professional  men,  and  they  were  piud,  and  well  paid  too,  for  their  opinions, 
tliey  would  not  risk  their  reputations  by  an  unfair  proceeding.  Even  wnen  the 
opinions  were  published,  a  short  time  should  be  given,  that  the  unsuccessful 
candidates  mignt  have  an  opportunity  of  refuting  the  opinions  given  against 
them,  if  necessaiy :  this  would  give  sads^tion  to  all  parties ;  it  would  excite 
emulation,  and  would  be  a  means  oi  propagating  a  general  knowledge  of 
architecture,  and  of  obtaininff  buildings  which  would  be  ornaments  to  the 
^untry.  This  never  can  be  done  by  committees,  unless  assisted  by  profes- 
sional men.  Architecture  is  not  a  science  to  be  learnt  in  a  short  time ;  it  re- 
quires dose  application  for  years ;  nay,  it  is  a  study  of  a  life :  then  how  can 
any  men,  whose  avocations  are  of  so  different  a  nature,  be  able  to  give  a  critical 
^nnion  on  the  plans  submitted  to  them ;  at  least,  such  an  opinion  as  ought  to 
be  given  on  competition  drawings ;  that  is,  one  founded  on  utility,  fitness,  and 
harmony  in  design,  and  a  knowledge  of  materials  and  the  principles  of  con- 
struction ?  —  An  Architect.    London,  June  22.  1835. 

Mr.  Lamb^s  VUla.  (p.  257.)  —  I  am  very  much  surprised  to  find  that  archi- 
tects, even  of  considerable  abilities,  will  not  pay  proper  attention  to  the  prac- 
ticability of  their  designs,  or  contrive  them  so  that  they  may  be  easily  carried 
into  e£fbct  It  is  not  mere  pictorial  display  that  constitutes  the  architect ; 
it  requires  also  a  good  practical  knowledge  of  construction,  of  the  detail  and 
minutJjB,  without  which  he  can  be  onlv  styled  an  artist.  It  is  the  sectbn  Uiat 
puts  the  abilities  of  the  architect,  and  the  practicability  of  his  design,  to  the 
test ;  and,firom  the  want  of  sections,  employers  are  not  only  too  frequently  put 
to  a  ruinous  expense,  but  the  failure  of^the  building  oftea  ensues.  I  respect- 
fully submit  to  you,  Sir>  that  no  design  ought  to  be  admitted  into  your  Maga- 
ziae  without  one  or  two  sections  for  it  being  given* 

Jt  is  at  all  times  painful  to  critidse  the  works  of  a  talented  contributor; 
but  if  architects  will  appear  before  the  public  as  authors,  and  that  in  a  work 
Kke  yours,  which  is  so  connected  with  the  profession,  and  which  they  must 
know  will  come  under  the  scrutinising  eye  of  most  of  thdr  brethren,  they  must 
submit  to  any  remarks  that  may  be  made  upon  them,  pointing  out  thd**  ' 
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fects»  their  absiirdttiesy  and  where  nnprovements  may  be  made.  I  tniat  yOiir< 
talented  contributor,  Mr.  Lamb,  will  pardon  me  in  muing  a  few  remarks  ufKHi 
hifl  design  for  a  villa  in  the  style  of  the  thirteenth  century.  I  do  not  tmnk 
that  the  style  is  adapted  to  domestic  buildings;  and  I  will  presently  show  that 
there  is  a  want  of  accommodation  in  Mr.  Lamb*s  design,  on  account  of  his 
adsf>ting  his  villa  to  that  style.  It  is  not  my  intention  to  enter  into  an  ex- 
amination of  the  external  appearance,  which  is  very  picturesque,  and  very 
delusive  to  the  inexperienced;  but  it  is  to  the  internal  acconunbdatbn,  as  a 
residence  of  a  family,  that  I  wish  to  direct  attention.  The  around  floor  ia 
well  arranged,  both  as  regards  effect  and  appearance,  and  1  may  also  aaj 
comfort :  we  have  a  very  grand  saloon,  and  a  very  noble  staircase ;  but  for 
what  puipose  the  latter  is  intended,  I  am  at  a  loss  to  divine,  or  to  guess  to 
where  it  is  to  lead.  Can  it  be  believed  that  such  a  staircase  b  intended  to 
lead  to  an  attic  story,  containixig  only  two  or  three  rooms,  constructed  in  the 
roof?  yet  such  is  the  case.  Kefer  to  the  elevation,  ^und  plan,  deaignc, 
and  remarks  of  the  author,  and  then  mark  my  observations.  Where  are  the 
bed-room^  indicated  ?  A  room,  it  is  said,  may  be  constructed  over  d;  but,  to 
give  effect  to  the  room  below,  it  must  be  made  in  the  roof:  over  e  a  room  may 
be  similarly  made ;  but  to  get  into  it  you  must  pass  through  the  room  over  <4 
which  renders  the  room  over  e  only  fit  for  a  dressing-room.  This  is  inevitaUe^ 
as  you  cannot  pass  firom  a  lobby  similar  to  that  at  g,  on  the  ground  floor ;  for 
we  have  a  gutter  between  two  gable  roofs.  Then,  over  the  dining-room 
(A),  I  am  doubtful  if  any  room  at  all  can  be  constructed,  if  you  refer  to 
fig.  138.,  and  perceive  what  kind  of  ceiling  it  has,  and  which  is  intended  to  re- 
present the  roof:  besides,  if  this  room  be  not  very  lofty,  it  will  have  a  decidedly 
bad  eflect.  Over  the  library  no  room  is  intended  to  be  made  (see  p.  965.% 
nor  over  the  entrance  hall,  though  a  small  room  may  be  constructed  in  the  roof 
over/  Thus,  you  will  perceive,  that  there  are  only  two  bed-rooms  indicated; 
one,  with  a  dressing  room,  over  d  and  «,  and  another  over/;  and  if  these  two 
rooms  were  constructed,  I  think  the  architect  would  come  ui  for  his  share  of 
the  displeasure  of  the  master  and  mistress  of  the  mansion,  on  a  cold  firosty 
night,  or  after  a  hot  summer's  day,  which  would  render  the  rooms  like  an  oven; 
while,  in  winter,  they  would  be  like  an  ice-house.  Putting  up,  however,  with  all 
these  inconveniences  for  the  master  and  mbtress,  where  are  the  servants  and 
the  rest  of  the  family  to  sleep?  Here  we  have  a  mansion,  which,  firom  ita 
external  appearance,  and  its  accommodation  on  the  ground  floor,  cannot  cost 
less  than  from  3000/.  to  4000/.,  without  any  accommodation  in  that  most 
essential  part  of  the  house,  the  chamber  floor.  I  strongly  suspect  that  your 
contributor  discovered  his  error  when  too  late;  for,  in  p.  269.,  he  says,  **  We 
shall  not  have  occasion  to  go  up  stairs,  as  the  general  appearance  of  the  bed- 
rooms (?)  should  be  such  as  will  be  perfectly  in  character  with  that  of  the 
rooms  below.*'  If  he  had  made  a  section  of  the  building,  both  you  and  he 
would  have  discovered  the  want  of  accommodation.  Panlon  me  for  relating 
a  case  which  I  think  in  point :  —  A  very  talented  artist  was  employed  to  make 
a  set  of  designs  for  building  a  villa  in  the  Elizabethan  style,  not  many  miles 
fi-om  Loudon.  The  designs  were  very  pretty,  and  attracted  the  employer's 
attention,  who  was  so  much  pleased  with  them,  that  they  were  adopted,  and 
the  building  was  commenced.  When  it  was  covered  in,  and  not  till  then,  it 
was  discovered  that  the  entrances  into  most  of  the  bed-rooms  were  throiu;h 
doorways  4  ft.  high;  and  that  this  could  not  be  prevented,  on  account  of  me 
gabled  roofs  and  gutters.  The  buildlne  was,  consequently,  obliged  to  be 
altered,  and  the  roof  taken  off  and  raised,  of  course  at  an  enormous  expense. 
This  has  brought  on  a  very  expensive  and  ruinous  law  proceeding  between  the 
architect  and  his  employer.  1  trust  you  will  pardon  me  for  intruding  on  your 
pages ;  but  I  have  done  so  in  the  hopes  of  teaching  the  amateur  not  to  be  mis- 
ted b^  pictorial  display,  but  to  take  care  to  examine  into  the  practicability  of 
a  design  before  he  orders  it  to  be  carried  into  execution ;  and,  above  all,  to 
allow  no  part  of  the  building  to  be  conmienced,  until  two  or  three  sections  of 
it  have  been  made.  —  Scrutator,    London,  June,  1835. 

Sh-  Jekn  Soan^t  Librtny.  — -  Your  correspondent,  Candidus  (a  very  mappR>- 
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priate  cognomen  for  such  a  writer),  has  manifested  not  a  little  iU-nature  and 
nnfiumess  towards  Sir  John  Soane,  in  his  last  communication  to  your  useful 
periodicaL  I  have  neither  time  nor  inclination  to  reply  to,  or  controvert,  all 
ob  remarks;  but  the  readers  of  the  ArckUedural  Magazine  will  not  place  much 
reliance  on  such  a  writer  in  future,  when  they  are  assured  that  his  assertions 
respecting  books  "  not  to  be  found  on  the  bookshelves  "  of  the  Soane  library, 
are  false.  I  believe  that  all  the  works  there  enumerated  are  in  the  glased 
mahogany  bookcases  (not**  bookshelves**)  of  Sir  John's  extensive  and  trulyi 
valuable  architectural  library,  which  also  contains  numerous  volumes  of 
original  manuscripts  and  drawings,  by  foreign  and  English  architects :  these^ 
of  course,  are  unique.  The  collection,  inde^,  I  believe,  is  the  most  compre- 
hensive, the  most  extensive  and  valuable,  in  literary  and  graphic  publications^ 
of  any  in  Eng^c^  and,  it  is  presumed,  in  Europe.  Every  public  diameter 
and  public  work  is  a  legitimate  object  for  fair  gentlemanly  criticism ;  and  ia 
also  sutjected  to  the  petty,  envious,  and  false  misrepresentation  of  anonymoua 
writers:  but  the  latter  can  only  influence  congenial  minds;  they  excite  the 
pity,  and  almost  contempt,  of  the  philosopher  and  discriminating  reader. — 
J.  JBriUon.    London,  June  22.  1835.. 

Arbroath  Pavement.  —  You  will  observe  that,  in  my  advertisements  of  the 
Arbroath  pavement,  I  have  added  a  guarantee  of  the  capabilities  of  our  stone 
of  resisting  frost.  1  have  been  induced  to  do  so,  in  consequence  of  die  doubt 
implied  on  this  head  in  your  last  Number.  There  has  been  much  misappre- 
hension and  misrepresentation  regarding  the  properties  of  the  Arbroath  pave- 
ment in  this  respect,  which  I  conceive  to  have  arisen  from  the  following 
causes :  —  When  this  stone  is  first  taken  from  the  quarr3r,  when  it  is  green, 
or,  as  our  quarrymen  say,  when  it  has  its  natural  tap  in  it,  it  is  remancably 
liable  to  be  injured  by  frost.  When  in  this  state,  a  single  might's  frost  will 
split  it  into  exceedingly  thin  lamina;  or,  adopting  a  phrase  in  familiar  use 
here,  it  becomes  like  a  pack  of  cards.  To  the  same  cause,  which,  afler  it  ia 
cured,  renders  our  stone  so  impervious  to  moisture,  is  owing,  I  conceive,  diis 
property.  The  moisture,  by  vast  pressure,  during  a  lapse  oi  ages,  has  been 
forced  mto  the  minute  pores  of  the  stone;  these  pores  being  almost  infinitely 
small,  when  compared  with  those  which  exist  in  the  coarser  sandstones.  Why 
these  pores  are  smaller  is,  I  think,  owing  to  the  circumstance  of  this  stone 
being  always  found  alternating,  in  thin  strata,  with  thick  beds  of  argillaceous 
matter  in  a  ver^r  pure  state.  Tiie  very  finest  particles  of  this  have  commingled 
with  the  ingredients  of  the  stone  at  the  very  moment  of  formation.  The  spe- 
cific gravity  is  2*50,  while  that  of  Craigleith  is  2*44,  CuUalo  2*28,  Hailes  2*40. 
With  a  view  of  throwing  some  light  on  this  subject,  I  have  been  of  late  making 
a  few  experiments,  which,  however,  are  as  yet  in  a  very  unadvanced  state.  I 
took  a  piece  of  stone  fresh  from  the  quarry ;  with  the  sap  in,  it  weighed 
81b.  9  oz.;  in  12  hours'  exposure  to  the  weather  it  lost  l^oz.;  being  then 
baked,  it  lost  1  oz.  more;  being  then  immersed  in  water  for  48  hours,  it  had 
recovered  only  half  an  ounce  of  weight.  I  propose  continuing  these  experi-s 
ments  by  exposing  the  stone  to  a  freezing  mixture  at  each  stage,  and  by  sink- 
ing it  to  a  great  depth  in  the  sea,  or  otherwise  obtaining  a  great  pressure,  to 
ascertain  whether  the  original  or  a  greater  weight  be  obtainable ;  and  whether 
the  liability  to  mjury  by  Brost  will  reappear,  in  the  mean  time,  if  you  think 
the  subject  sufficiently  interesting,  and  would  point  out  any  better  course  of 
proceeding,  you  would  greatly  oblige  me.  When  a  flagstone,  squared  for  the 
market,  is  quarried  in  the  morning,  it  has  a  band  of  from  2  in.  to  3  in.  all  round 
its  edges,  cured,  and  not  liable  to  frost,  before  night :  when  this,  therefore^ 
supervenes,  the  whole, interior  surface  is  affected;  but  if  the  cold  be  not  very 
intense»]t  merely  swells  up,  and  sinks  flat  again  on  the  return  of  warm  weather. 
In  this  state  the  stone  is  useless  for  every  thing  but  to  sell :  the  most  practised 
mason  cannot,  without  cutting  through  it,  discover  the  evil.  When  building 
is  in  a  prosperous  state,  the  quarriers  are  induced  to  begin  too  soon  in  the 
season,  and  to  work  too  late.  Hence  a  great  deal  of  stone  is  sent  to  market 
in  a  spoiled  state;  and  the  fi-aud  is,  perhaps,  not  discovered  for  a  year  or  two^ 
when  the  uppermost  card  in  the  pack  wears  through,  and  the  stone  is  pro- 
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nounoed  to  be  scaly  and  bad.  Hence  I  am  confident  that  the  use  of  thb  ex- 
cellent 8tone  has  been  greatly  abridged  by  the  abuse  of  it.  From  encjuiries  I 
have  made,  I  understand  the  YorksTiire  nagstone  is  in  a  less  degree  sunilarly 
constituted.  If  exposed  to  hard  firost  before  it  were  properly  ^  fettled*"  m 
Yorkshireman  told  me  it  would  be  spoiled.  I  should  be  rery  glad  if  you 
would  give  the  results  of  your  own  experience  in  this  matter,  or  draw  the 
attention  of  some  of  your  correspondents  to  it.  The  ease  with  which  the  sap 
is  expelled  strikes  me  as  something  remarkable.  Two  or  three  summer  days, 
at  moat,  is  sufficient  to  cure  thoroughly  any  stone  under  4  in.  thick;  or  a  short 
immersion  in  boiling  water  answers  the  same  end.  This  had  led  to  specula- 
tions, on  our  part,  of  the  feasibility  of  working  through  the  winter  months,  by 
some  application  of  a  heating  or  evaporating  process. 

From  some  ealculadons  and  exp^iments  made  lately,  at  the  desire  of  the 
eommittee  on  machinery  of  the  Highland  Society,  it  resulted  that,  in  the  case 
of  a  very  lar^  stone,  60  superficial  feet,  previously  squared,  and  then  planed 
by  the  machinery,  the  advantage  obtaineci,  as  comparing  the  cost  of  domg  the 
the  same  work  by  hand,  was  as  upwards  of  30  to  1.  —  W»D,  IMUay  Carnegie. 
KmbkthmMU,  June  24.  1835. 


Art.  II.  Queries  and  Amtjoers, 

The  Construction  of  Roman  Wails.  —  In  reply  to  Juvenis  (p.  191.),  it  maybe 
necessary  first  to  state,  that  the  weight  of  the  materials  of  which  a  wall  is 
composed  (particularly  when  stone  is  used)  has  not  unfirequently  been  known 
to  crush  that  wall  down ;  therefore  it  is  desirable  to  lessen  the  wcaght  of  the 
work  as  much  as  possible,  when  it  can  be  done,  without  diminishing  its 
strength.  Holes  or  arches  turned  in  the  wall  would  certainlv  tend  to  effect 
these  ends ;  and  another  advantage  gained  by  the  Romans  was,  the  consumption 
of  less  materials  than  would  have  been  the  case  had  their  work  been  solid. 
Arches  in  a  wall  will  not  only  relieve  the  under  parts  firom  pressure,  inasmuch 
as  a  mass  of  material  is  dispensed  with,  but  will,  if  scientifically  arranged  and 
constructed,  increase  the  strength  of  the  whole  work. —  Samuel  Ap-lfan, 
Neath^  Glamorganshire,  June  9.  1835. 

Beaumonfs  Fire-proof  JBuUdings,  —  In  a  review  of  Beaumont's  work  on 
fire-proof  buildings,  mention  is  made  of  one  due  12  in.  bv  12  in.,  traversing 
the  room  once,  and  then  ascending  the  party  wall;  and  that  this  was  found 
sufficient  for  well  warming  the  apartment.  Will  you  be  so  kind  as  to  men- 
tion the  intervals  between  the  channels  which  would  be  necessary  to  effect 
that  purpose  ?  Likewise,  may  I  ask  for  a  description  of  the  fireplace  and  the 
method  of  its  communication  with  the  channel  ?  From  what  I  had  before 
read  on  the  subject,  I  concluded  that  they  were  warmed  by  hot  air  fi*om  the 
fire ;  but  in  p.  125.  are  the  words  **  smoke  flues.''  How  is  it  that  **  the  fires 
may  be  kept  up  by  cinders  only  ?  "  By  answering  these  little  questions,  when 
you  have  space,  you  will  much  oblige  —  O,    Jt^fy,  1835. 

The  statement,  as  to  the  flues  in  the  County  Fire  Office,  rests  on  the  au- 
thority of  the  author  of  the  pamphlet ;  that  respecting  fires  being  kept  up  by 
means  of  cinders  is  ours ;  and  we  reassert,  what  surely  every  one  knows,  that 
fires  of  cinders  are  in  common  use  for  heating  hot-house  flues,  and  for  many 
similar  purposes.  —  Cond. 

A  Hoof  suitable  far  the  Birmngham  Town  Hall.  —  I  wish  your  Dublin  cor- 
respondent, R.  M.  (Vol.  I.  p.  380.),  would  favour  your  work  with  a  design  of 
a  roof  which  he  thinks  would  be  suitable  for  the  Bumingham  Town  Hall.  It 
would  oblige  me  very  much ;  and  I  will  also  send  you  the  drawing  of  the  roof 
actually  put  on.  Publicity  on  a  question  of  so  much  importance  as  the  safety 
of  such  a  building  cannot  be  too  extensive ;  and  I  am  most  anxious  for  it.  It 
would,  indeed,  be  highly  culpable  in  me  to  wish  this  matter  passed  over  with- 
out severe  scnitinj'.  —  Joseph  Hansom.    Hinckley,  June  4.  1835. 
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ORIGINAL  OOMMUNIOATIONS. 

Art.  L  Remarks  on  the  Resolutions  adopted  by  the  Committees  &f 
the  Houses  of  Lords  and  Commons  for  rebuilding  the  Houses  of 
Parliament^  particularly  voith  Reference  to  their  dictating  the  Style 
to  be  adopted.    By.  Charles  Fowler^  Esq.  Architect. 

The  erection  of  the  New  Houses  of  Parliament  must  be  univer- 
sally deemed  a  subject  of  great  national  interest  and  importance, 
from  the  splendid  opportunity  it  is  calculated  to  afford  for  the 
developement  of  genius,  and  the  exercise  of  the  arts  and  sciences: 
the  following  remarks,  therefore,  however  imperfect,  it  is  to  be 
hoped,  may  be  worthy  of  the  attention  of  all  those  who  take  an 
interest  in  our  national  works ;  and  particularly  of  the  members 
of  the  government  and  the  legislature,  under  whose  authority 
and  auspices  this  creat  work  will  be  carried  on. 

It  may  be  truly  said,  that  architecture  embraces  the  whole 
range  of  arts  and  sciences ;  since  it  gives  employment  to  all, 
from  the  humblest  labourer  and  mechanic,  to  the  most  talented 
artist,  and,  at  the  same  time,  renders  available  the  results  of 
the  profound  researches  of  the  philosopher ;  an  extensive  work, 
therefore,  such  as  is  now  contemplated,  should  call  forth  all 
those  powers,  and  combine  the  highest  excellences  of  every 
kind,  which  have  been  attained  by  modern  cultivation  and  im- 
provements. , 

Under  these  considerations  it  becomes  a  matter  of  anxious 
importance,  that  the  measures  taken  preparatory  to  obtaining 
designs  for  the  intended  edifices  should  be  judiciously  directed 
towards  the  attainment  of  the  erand  result  to  which  the  public 
will  look ;  and  that  no  obstacles  should  be  thrown  in  the  way 
of  that  free  exercise  of  skill  and  genius  in  formine  the  design, 
which  is  essential  to  their  proper  developement ;  lor  it  may  be 
justly  said  with  respect  to  the  arts,  what  is  universally  known  in 
matters  of  trade,  that  restraint  or  interference,  particularly  of  a 
l^islative  kind,  is  always  injurious* 

It  was  truly  gratifving  to  learn  that  the  government  had,  on 
this  occasion,  abandoned  their  usual  and  exclusive  system  of 
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confining  themselves  to  one  appointed  architect;  and  that  the 
legislatare  had  resolved  to  throw  it  **  upon  the  country,"  to 
prove,  by  open  competition,  what  are  its  resources  in  architec- 
tural talent*  It  is  only  to  be  regretted,  that  the  same  liberal 
sphrit  had  tiot  pervaded  all  the  other  retolves  of  the  committees 
of  the  two  Houses  of  Parliament.  It  may  be  alleged,  that  the 
true  principle  upon  which  instrocdons  for  designs  should,  in  all 
cases,  be  framea,  is,  to  describe  as'clearly  as  possible  the  objects 
to  be  attained,  and  sorupttkwusly  to  avoid  any  dictation  ^is>cp 
.the  Inode  of 'eflfecAig  them :  ibr.the  ktter  can  cmy  pnMseed  fr«to 
aome  pr^eonceiml  noiionsF  oF  pbii  and  enrangement^  Ubdis, 
th^^refore,  so  far  incompattbie  widi  the  unbiass^  ooiisideialidh 
4iick  #<wich>everyi€aildidate'^Kiuld< enter opoD^heafa  his 

Jts^ya^  Itff  ttlMT'  wMk  tfaeiam(ias4ialJ  jlid^iment  wkb  whiob)<llie 
^d»%m  subtaitofe  should  ^wr-te^lssideredy 'ly><fcoife^attpofated<<p 
vd«fe(3((*upM  Aleircomparaltve  merits.  In  iDoking  dinMkghdie 
*^  R^MlfaitUns''  fortniM  the  inatruetbns  for  the  goidanee  of  the 
candidates  in  this  case,  it  appears  very  much  as  if  they  arose  but 
efsoilte  plan  already  made;  in  whidi  the  results  of  many  im- 
portant principles  in  compositbn  are  anticipated,  and  no  room 
left  for  the  architect  to  exercise  his  skill  and  judgment  upon 
them. 

The  point  to  which  this  remark  most  forcibly  applies  is,  pro- 
bably, the  determination  of  the  style  to  be  either  Gothic  or 
Elixabethan ;  imd  upon  this  it  mav  be  well  to  make  some  furdier 
observations*  The  proper  excellence  of  ardiitectare  is  that 
whieb  resnka  from  its  suitableness  to  the  occasion,  and  the 
beaodes  growuig  out  of  the  arrangement  as  applied  to  con- 
venieace^  locality,  &e«;  and  this  principle,  rightly  pursued,  leads 
to  or^tkdifyf  without  the  affectation  of  novdty:  but,  on  the 
contrary,  the  prevailing  practice  is,  to  set  out  with  the  imitation 
of  some  appmved  example,  which  i»  implicitly  followed,  in  details 
at  least,  without  regard  to  those  primary  consklerations  before 
adverted  to;  and  the  ccmsequence  is,  that  the  present  en- 
lightened epoch  in  architecture  is  wofully  distinguished  as 
having  no  character  of  its  own,  nor  any  pretensions  beyond  that 
of  adopting  the  various  styles  that  have  prevailed  in  all  i^es 
and  nations,  without  regard  to  the  diflference  of  the  circum- 
atanees  upon  which  they  are  founded.  An  architect  in  die 
present  day  is  liable  to  be  condemned  without  mercy,  who 
caaflOt  quote  an  audiority  for  what  he  does;  or,  rather,  who 
cinnoC  show  whence  he  copied  the  details,  if  not  the  composition, 
which  he  has  ventured  to  pat  forth.  Snrdy  this  is  not  acdng 
in  the  spirit  of  the  ancients,  nor  is  it  likely  to  advance  the  ex* 
cellenea  of  the  modems ;  but  such,  nevathdeas,  appears  to  be 
the  tendenqr  of  the  iastrucdona  upon  which  the  new  Houses  of 
Bu>liament  are  required  to  be  designed. 
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The  choice  of  the  Godiic  fi^le^  it. must  be  prQuiinc4ita«£^ 
from  the  circumstaQoe  of  the  «iie  being  .connected,  with  ^ow 
important  structure  of  thi^>  kindy  and  b^iig  iio  near  janotb^^f 
still  greater,  maffnitndek  It  might  have  been  supposedfj  thaiitbe 
experiment  maae  by  WyatU  to  combine  modern  Gothic.  ai|th 
Westminster  Hall,  would  hava  been  deemed  euffieien^t  &ry 
although  his  effort  on  that  occasion, was  not. one. of 4 ^he  beflt, 
stiU  it  might  haye  served  to  show,  that  a  oombinatia^c^^^^wJl 
parts,  even  if  extended  to  a  vast  whole,  must  in  eflbotihQ>dMnijBd 
la  ins^|[mficancc^.bjrihe  dispar^giag  /OQra{la,iiaoa  wdbieh  ^cA^bbKy 
and  Mall  will.aliwajrs  pcovi^Ci.  Il  must«be  tHwhnl^  ibe^  illiihe 
GatkiO'S^yle,  the.  intended  striicUise€foiBat>asplre}tojnftleilblwa 
a  tbir^rate  .chacaster,!  when  aasociated .  with  two^wioh  OMir 
duindiog.  edifices;  and/ it  is  liable  to  (be^atcoiUwiiitfibiiildilB 
obriona;pi9etensions,to  rival. them^in^astylewilMbJs  soi|taQli- 
Uarly  .their  own;  besides  that,  it  will. give  to, the  ne^ffbitiMtog 
the  appearance  of  betnir  merely,  aa  apnmdafle  ta.Westmilister 
HalL  r  .f,, 

The  Gothic  or  pointed  style  may  he  censideced^ia  the^iae- 
aent  age»  as  properly  ecclesiastic  or  collegiate  ;>  its  details  are 
happily. adapted  to  buildiogs  of  that  descripticuou  and  the  asscN:L- 
ations  are  aU  in  their  favour :  but,  for  a  Senate  House,  what  are 
its  recommendations  ?  If  the  interior  be  finished  coosistentlvv 
it  must  lead  to  cumbersome,  and  expensive  details,  incompatible 
with  simplicity  of  construction,  and  quite  out  of  character>wAh 
the  plain. business  purposes  to  which,  so  large  a  pcortion  .of  the 
building  will  be  devoted*  Even  in  the  .more  stately,  pacts,  Jbhe 
sQrle  is  in  nowise  associated  with  the  ol^ts  and  arrangenieiilB» 
and  is,  therefore,  liable  to  lead  to  gross  anomalies  and  excessive 
expense. 

If  it  may  not  be  deemed  invidious,  one  might  refer  for  illus- 
tration to  a  modem  Gothic  structure,  recently  erected  in  the 
same  neighbourhood  (as  far  as  relates  to  the  choice  of  style, 
but  not  Use  architect's  skill  in.  treating  it) ;  and  it  would,,  at 
least,  be  merciful  to  modern  architects,  not  to  compel  them  to 
raise  Gothic  designs  in  the  immediate  vicinity  of  Westminster 
Hall  and  Abbey. 

Whatever  truth  there  may  be  in  the  foregoing  observations, 
with  r^pect  to  the  (xoihic  ij^le^  they  will  a^y  with  still  mf^ 
fiMTce  to  that  which  it  has  been  the  fashion  oi  late  to  call  £Aw- 
bethoHf  of  which,  therefore^  but  little  need  be  said,  further  than 
that  it  has  the  unfortunate  qualities  inherent  in  a  state  of  tmns- 
ition  from  the  pointed  style  of  the  middle  ages,  to  the  revival 
of  the  ancient  Italian  architecture.  The  most  eminent  examples 
of  thb  kind  which  exist  serve  to  show,  that,  in  an  age  when 
liberal  patronage  abounded,  and  vast  sums  were  expoided  in 
the  erection  of  stately  mansions,  the  taste  of  the  arcbUeot  often 
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shone  through  the  obscurity  of  the  style,  and  rose  superior  to 
the  prevailing  fashion  in  which  he  was  compelled  to  work;  so 
that  the  grandeur  and  disposition  of  the  whole,  atoned  for  the 
meanness  and  deformity  of  the  parts.  But  that  such  a  period 
should  now  be  held  up  for  imitation,  and  that  such  a  style 
should,  in  this  enlightened  age,  be  gravely  proposed  for  a  national 
edifice  of  such  great  magnitude  and  importance,  appears  most 
unaccountable,  and  must  excite  the  astonishment  of  men  of  taste 
throughout  £urope« 

It  is  not  to  be  expected,  that  these  strictures  will  have  the 
effect  of  ei&cing  the  predilection  which  unfortunately  prevails 
amongst  many  liberal  patrons  of  art,  in  &vour  of  this  mixed 
and  intermediate  style  of  architecture ;  but,  having  endeavoured 
to  put  the  subject  in  its  true  light,  it  must  needs  be  left  to  the 
common  fate  of  all  such  matters,  agreeably  to  the  universal 
maxim  ^^  De  gustibus^*'  &c« :  it  is  to  be  hoped,  however,  that  upon 
the  same  established  principle,  which  tends  to  leave  all  such 
things  open  and  undefined;  and  upon  the  further  principle  ori- 
ginally adopted,  of  dealing  with  this  subject  in  the  most  liberal 
manner ;  the  noble  and  honourable  personages  who  have  ori- 
ginated this  measure  in  Parliament,  and  Uie  commissioners 
appointed  by  His  Majesty  to  carry  it  forward,  will  be  induced  to 
reconsider  those  points  embodied  in  their  instruclions,  tending 
to  fetter  the  taste  and  judgment  of  the  candidates  in  the  com- 
position of  their  designs ;  for,  unless  freed  from  such  restraint,  a 
fair  field  will  not  be  afforded  for  the  display  of  natural  talent, 
nor  is  the  competition  calculated  to  produce  those  satisfactory 
results  which  the  world  at  large  will  look  for,  and  this  nation 
has  a  right  to  expect 
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Art.  II.  Thoughts  on  the  Origin^  Excellencies,  and  Defects  qf  ^he 
Grecian  and  Gothic  Styles  of  Architecture,  By  the  late  Dr. 
James  Anderson. 

{Continued  from  p.  342.) 

Although  I  have  had  occaston  to  show,  in  the  Torching  parts  of  this  essay, 
that  that  species  of  building  called  Gothic  had  been  invented  for  the  purpoae 
of  obtaining  magnificent  places  of  worship,  of  materials  that  were  little  Hable  to 
be  injured  by  the  sudden  irruptions  of  uncivilised  barbarians ;  and  Uiat  all  the 
devices  whicn  the  artists  adopted  were  solely  calculated  to  effect  these  purposes, 
and  none  other ;  and  that,  of  course,  it  should  be  called  only  the  architecture 
of  a  church,  or  cathedral  architecture;  yet,  in  compliance  with  a  custom  that 
is  too  common,  and  which  deserves  to  be  r^rehended,  it  has  obtained  the 
name  of  the  Gothic  Mttfle  qfarchiiecttare  ;  and,  as  if  it  had  been  a  general  system, 
instrad  of  R  peculiar  application  of  scicntifical  principles  to  a  particular  depart- 
ment of  art,  attempts  have  been  made,  similar  in  kind  to  tnose  which  1  had 
occasion  to  criticise  in  my  last  respecting  the  Grecian  colonnade,  to  extend 
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these  prlnciplea  to  other  departments  of  art  to  which  they  never  could  be  with 
the  least  propriety  applied,  from  which  have  arisen  many  immense  and  incon<« 
gruous  piles  that  load  the  surface  of  the  earth  as  lasting  memorials  of  the  im- 
becility of  the  human  mind  in  all  ages.     I  have  said  above,  that  attempts  have 
been  made  to  extend  t\\e  principlei  of  that  art;  not  because  I  think  the  phrase 
jost^  but  in  compliance  with  the  common  mode  of  speaking  alike  of  the  Grecian 
and  that  species  of  Gothic  architecture,  though,  in  fact,  these  imitators,  losing 
sight  of  the  true  principle  in  both  these  cases  (which  was  that  of  effecting  the 
particular  pur|K>8e  required  in  the  easiest,  the  firmest,  and  the  most  elegant 
maimer  the  artistSHiould  devise),  have  contemplated  the  forms  onlv  which  these 
structures  presented  to  their  eyes ;  and,  without  understanding  the  meaning  of 
these  forms,  they  have  tried  to  imitate  them  in  cases  where  such  imitations 
could  produce  only  incongruities  that  are  reducible  to  no  principle  that  the 
miderstanding  can  recognise,  or  a  chastened  taste  approve.    In  the  remarks 
that  foUow,  then,  lam  to  be  understood  as  having  in  mv  e^e  only  those  sacred 
structures,  for  the  perfecting  of  which  the  various  devices  were  orjfinally 
adopted,  which  constitute  the  essential  characteristics  of  this  species  ofarchi- 
tecture;  and  as  totally  excluding  from  my  view  all  other  buildmgs  in  which  a 
ridtculoQS  attempt  has  been  made  to  introduce  without  cause^  by  way  of  orna- 
ment, parts  of  a  similar  form,  though  totally  out  of  their  proper  place,  exactly 
in  the  same  manner  as  I  was  under  the  necessity  of  condemning  as  absurd  the 
innumerable  attempts  that  have  been  made  to  prostitute  the  giiand  ornaments 
of  the  Grecian  colonnade  to  so  many  base  apcf  unworthy  purposes.    Let  us, 
therefore,  no  longer  hear  of  a  system,  whether  of  Grecian  or  of  Gothic  archi- 
tecture ;  being  assured,  that  every  attempt  to  render  that  general,  wliich  was 
contrived  to  answer  only  a  particular  purpose,  can  be  productive  of  nothing 
but  the  reverse  of  an  improvement  in  the  arts.     Had  the  contrivers  of  either 
of  these  original  kinds  of  structures  proceeded  in  the  same  manner  as  they  have 
done  in  regard  to  those  they  have  so  far  perfected,  to  devise  plans  for  struc- 
tures adapted  to  other  purposes  than  those  which  they  had  in  view,  I  can  have 
no  doubt  that  they  would  have  effected  it  by  means  very  different  from  those 
which  they  did  actually  adopt. 

Having  had  occasion  so  lately  to  show  that  the  Grecian  colonnade,  when 
constructed  in  the  manner  and  for  the  purposes  for  which  it  was  originally  in- 
tended, does  not  perhaps  admit  of  any  rival,  we  ought  not  to  be  surprised,  if, 
in  considering  the  inside  of  a  Gothic  cathedral,  it  should,  in  like  manner,  be 
found  to  maintain  a  decided  superiority  over  every  other  kind  of  structure  that 
can  be  brought  to  bear  a  competition  with  it  in  Europe ;  especially  those  that 
have  been  intended  to  cope  with  it,  by  an  attempt  to  i^ply  the  principles  of  the 
Gh*ecian  colonnade  to  that  purpose;  for,  in  the  former  case,  every  thing  was 
made  to  give  way  to  mtenud  accommodation  and  sublimity  of  effect  there ; 
whereas  the  primary  object  of  the  first  was  external  decoration  alone :  nor 
shall  I  have  any  difficulty  to  show  that,  in  this  respect^  the  Gothic  structures 
have  a  decided  superiority  over  the  Grecian.  I  feel,  I  nmst  own,  a  reluctance 
at  being  thus  induced  to  step  forward  as  apparerUfy  the  depredator  of  an  art 
which  I  very  much  admire;  but  this  is  only  with  a  view  to  circumscribe  it  to 
its  proper  and  legitimate  limits. 

The  most  ma^iificent  specimen  of  the  inside  of  a  church,  erected  on  the 
Grecian  s}^tem  of  architecture,  that  I  know  of  in  Britain,  is  St.  Paul's  Church 
in  London ;  and,  fdthough  Westminster  Abbey  is  not  so  perfect  in  its  kind  as 
many  other  specimens  of  that  mode  of  architecture,  and  is  besides  so  much 
disfigured  by  a  variety  of  extraneous  incumbrances  as  to  detract  greatly  from 
its  general  effect ;  yet  even  in  its  present  corrupted  state,  though  greatly  fallen, 
it  still  rises  proudly  eminent,  and  seems  to  be  Tas  in  the  language  of  Milton) 
**  not  less  than  ardiangel  ruined ;  *'  so  that  as  those  who  have  not  an  opportu- 
nity of  visiting  more  perfect  structures  of  the  kind  may,  firom  it,  form  some 
idea  of  the  kind  of  sensation  which  that  species  of  structures  b  calculated  to 
excite,  I  shall,  on  account  of  its  proximity  to  the  other,  employ  it  for  the  pur- 
pose of  illustration.    Let  any  person,  then,  who  has  never  thought  of  sucK 
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structures,  enter  the  one  or  the  other  of  these  diurdies  by  the  west  door ; 
and,  after  the  first  surprise,  excited  by  the  novelty  and  magnitode  of  the 
objects,  has  a  little  subsided,  let  him  candidly  attend  to  the  nacnre  of  the  sen- 
sadons  diat  they  severally  excite.  In  that  case,  I  shall  be  veiy  much  deceived 
if  he  does  not  confess,  that  m  Westminster  he  fbels  a  lig:fat  and  ezhiiaratiiig 
sensation  that  tends  to  devate  and  expand  the  mind,  and  exalt  it  to  a  kind  of 
sublimity  of  perception  that  makes  hmi  rise,  as  It  were,  from  the  earth,  and 
expand  and  fin  the  ample  n)ace  around  hnn.  The  eye,  whiehever  way  it  is 
turned,  sees  an  amplhuae  of  space  so  distinctly  marked  as  to  be  soffident  lo 
enable  the  mind  to  measure  in  idea  its  extent,  witbont  bdng  so  ttuiflfa  bratai 
as  to  separate  it  into  parts  that  cannot  be  contemplated  to^etlMer.  It  aeenn^ 
then,  to  be  9ne  great  whole  of  immense  magnitude ;  which,  as  it  retires  back* 
warfi  from  the  eye,  leaves  the  imagination  stiU  to  trace, 'whbont  eonfiisioii,  an 
inddinite  extent  still  unseen.  In  St.  Paul's  Churdi,  ofi  ihb  eontriry,  on  cd- 
tmng  b^  ttfe  west  door,  the  lowness  of  the  roof  compared  to  what'  the  exterior 
of  tf^elxiiilding  made  you  expect,  and  the  uniform  vaQlt4ike  appnaraaoe  whidi 
t^at  exhibits ;  the  magnitude  and  solidity  of  the  pillaifs  that  support  this  pon- 
derous vault,  with  the  puerile  pilasters  stuck  upon  them ;'  f  htf  doseness  wtueh 
these  assume  at  a  small  distance,  so  as  to  convey  the  idea  of  a  solid  wall,  wUefa 
totally  cuts  off  all  idea  of  space  behind  it ;  the  gloom  which  resulta  from  the 
smallness  of  the  windows  behind,  totally  excluded  from  the  6ye  of  the  beholder, 
conjoined  wifh  the  shade  of  the  massv  pillars;  all  these  dreumstances  combined, 
tend  to  impress  the  mind  with  a  chifimg  sensation  of  a  burial  vault,  mote  fitted 
for  the  repose  of  the  dead  than  the  reception  of  the  living.  Nor  is'tfais  aensa- 
don  abated  when  the  eye  is  directed  to  die  fiuther  end,  where  die  wtafl  window, 
fi*om  the  great  distance,  is  contracted  into  a  point ;  and  from  the  dosenesa, 
parallelism,  and  darkness  of  the  sides,  it  conveys  more  truly  the  idea  of  looking 
through  a  telescope  than'aiiy  thing  dse;  though  the  light  from  the  dome  ap- 
pears to  be  a  kind  of  something  that  is  not  easy  to  be  accounted  for,  the  peita 
of  it  appearing  from  that  view  so  indistinct  as  not  to  be  easQy  recognised. 

On  advandng  under  the  dome  itself,  the  mind  is  rather  cfistracted  by  a  variety 
of  sensadons  than  filled  with  any  one  sort.  If  the  eye  be  cast  around,  the  cir- 
cularity of  the  dome  so  ill  connects  with  the  straight  hues  of  the  other  parts  of 
the  building,  and  the  massiness  of  the  pillars  that  support  it  are  so  contimmlly 
broken  bv  their  diminutive  pilasters,  as  to  render  it  a  matter  of  no  small  difli* 
eultv  to  form  an  idea  of  the  plan ;  and  from  the  same  cause  the'real  magnitpde 
of  the  building  cannot  be  concaved,  as  from  no  position  can  any  thing  be  seen 
but  parts  of  die  building  that  do  not  exactly  connect  together  into  a  whole. 
Moreover,  the  sombre  gloom,  which  even  here  perpetuaUy  prevails,  stfll  im- 
presses the  mind  with  an  idea  of  the  mansions  of  the  dead,  radier  thah  the 
resort  of  the  living.  On  looking  upwards,  the  eye  is  still  more  distracted  by 
the  complication  of  parts  that  present  themsdves  in  a  mass  without  any  daan 
to  preeminence,  eacn  seeming  to  solidt  an  equal  degree  of  attention:  theae 
consist  of  arches  above  arches ;  cornices,  architraves,  pilasters,  olf  die' perpen- 
dicular, seeming  ready  to  tumble  over  your  head,  should  the  cement  that 
attaches  them  to  the  wall  lose  its  hold ;  windows,  like  dits  scared^  seen,  whidi 
admit  only  just  so  much  light  as  to  make  the  eyes  adie  without  mfonning  the 
judgment ;  pictures  whidi  are  just  enough  enlightoied  to  appear  aa  patefaes  of 
diment  colours,  without  bdng  so  much  seen  as  even  to  have  their  ibmis  dis- 
tinct^ recognised,  far  less  to  have  their  merits  appreciated,  widMnit  the  aid  of 
a  tdescope,  whidi, mdeed, could  be  of  no  use  in  that  (fim  %ht ;  and,  to  crown 
all  these  puerilities,  a  glimpse  of  a  distant  light  is  seen  tfaroueh  a  peep-hole  in 
die  top,  just  calculated  to  make  the  ignorant  rustic  stare,  and  children  admire 
the  raree  show :  to  obtain  a  dimpse  of  all  which  beauties,  the  curious  bdiolder, 
if  he  does  not  Ue  down  on  the  floor  upon  his  back,  runs  a  risk  of  cramping  liis 
neck  to  such  a  degree  as  not  to  find  it  an  easy  matter  for  its  nuadea  to  reeover 
their  former  tone. 

From  these  considerations,  I  can  neidier  see  beauty  nor  congniity  in  die  in- 
side of  this  unmense  pile ;  and  although  Michael  Angdo  Buonaroiu,  who  was 
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dpub^esB  an  artist  of  great  emiaeoo^  first  cooceived  the  idea  of  devatioff 
a  dome  upon  stilts,  for  which  device  I  am  nothing  surprised  that  lie  should 
have  claimed  some  merit,  because  of  the  natural  partiality  that  a  man  enter- 
tains for  his  own  inventions;  vet  I  consider  this  only  as  one  of  those  aber- 
rations of  the  mind  into  which  it  is  apt  to  &I1,  even  in  its  most  vigorous 
state,  when  it  is  tcdLen,  as  it  were,  by  surprise,  when  a  novel  idea  presents  itself. 
The  Pantheon  at  Rome,  from  which  he  confessedly  borrowed  his  idea  of  St. 
Peter's  dome  (of  which  St.  Paul's  is  a  professed  imitation)  is  a  noble  structure, 
fully  enlightened,  as  I  conceive,  by  the  larjge  aperture  above :  and  were  it  not 
£oT  the  detached  tabernacles  of  columns  m  the^  inside,  must^haye  ooinpletelv 
fiiled  the' mind  without  distracting  the  imagination  in  cbntemphitbig  it :  yet  ii 
is  very  easy  for  any  one  to  conceive,  that  the  subllmitj^  of  effect  resulting  from 
the  fewness  of  the  parts  must  be  entirely  lost  when  it  is  elevated  above  the 
proper  reach  of  the  eye,  and  the  bottom  part  of  it,  instead  of  bein^  a  uniform 
ttiAiroken  rotunda,  is  composed  only  of  a  congeries  of  stilts.    In  this  instance, 
as  in  most  others  where  a  man,  let  his  talents  be  what  they  may,  becomes  an 
imitator  instead  of  an  inventor,  and  tries  to  unite  faicongniities  together  which 
are  separately  beautiful,  it  happened  that  a  monster  was  produced  that  is  in  all 
respects  inferior  to  its  prototype.    The  dome  itself,  we  have  seen,  was  an 
imitation  of  the  Pantheon  of  Agrippa;  aiid  the  raising  it  to  a  height  from  the 
ground  is  as  obviously  an  idea  borrowed  from  the  central  lantern  of  the  Gothic 
cathedrals.    The  only  thing,  then,  that  w&s  new  in  this  case  was,  the  combining 
the  rotundity  and  dome  at  top  with  the  form  of  the  cross  below ;  and  to  obtain 
this  he  was  under  the  necessity  of  sacrificing  the  simplicity  of  form,  the  small - 
ness  of  the  columns,  and  the  blaze  of  light  which  renders  this  part  of  the  Gothic 
cathedral  so  remarkably  cheerful  and  pleasing :  for  not  only  do  the  larse  wm- 
dows  at  each  end  powerfully  Uluminate  the  transept,  but  the  lif  ht  fit>m  Uie  side 
windows  of  the  church  add  still  to  the  cheerfulness  of  it;  while  the  four  win- 
dows in  the  sides  of  the  lantern  above,  descending  to  near  the  point  of  the  arch 
below,  and  reaching  nearly  to  the  fiat  part  of  the  roof  above,  mves  a  dM;ree  of 
illumination  there  approaching  to  that  m  the  open  air  at  noon  day.    This  great 
artist,  therefore,  had  not  much  reason  to  plume  himself  on  the  excellence  of 
this  device ;  nor  ought  those  persons  to  be  held  as  blameless  who  have  blindly 
imitated  these  defects.    But  the  deference  that  we  natiurally  pay  to  die  names 
of  those  who  are  deservedly  held  to  be  great  in  other  respects,  may  perhaps  be 
admitted  as  a  sort  of  apology  for  men  of  meaner  talents  when  they  shall  be  thus 
mbled.    Another  aberration  of  that  great  man,  ori^natine  in  an  idea  of  super- 
eminent  refinement,  occurs  in  the  same  structure,  m  which  he  has  made  use  of 
twisted  columns ;  a  device  that,  thus  sanctioned,  has  fascinated  the  chaste  eye 
of  even  Raphael  Urbin  himself,  who  has  introduced  them  into  one  of  his  Car- 
toons.   No  man  can  ever  be  so  perfect  as  always  to  avoid  errors. 

But  though  I  have  not  hesitated  to  bring  Westminster  Abbey  as  a  contrast 
to  St.  Paul's  Church,  London,  I  am  fiir  fix>m  wishing  the  reader  to  rest  satisfied 
with  the  idea  that  he  will  thus  attain  of  the  effect  v^ch  Gothic  cadiedrals,  in- 
.tcarnally,  viewed,  are, calculated  .to  produce  upon  the  mind  when  considered  as 
olgects  of  .taste ;  for  when  you  go  to  the  more  simple/  and  less  encumbiered 
s^uctures  c^this  sort,  such  as  the  cathedrals  of  York,  Salisbury,  and  others  of 
a  similar  kind,  their  miperioritj^  over  St.  Peter's,  Westminster,  is  such  as  to 
oauise  it  to  be  instantly  recognised  j^  they  cannot  s^ant  pt  a  comparison. 
But  if  even  the  mos^  perfect  structure  on  the  .Grecian  m94ei  that  ever  was  ex- 
hibited to  the  world  (and  this  1  conceive  to  be  St.  l^eter's  at  ]^me,  and  its 
imitation,  St.  Paul's,  London)  ;nust  shrink  from  the  co^nparison  with  even  this 
imper&ct  model,  it  must  t^nd  to  exalt  those  of  a  more' perfect  kind  to  ft  very 
high  degree  of  preeminence  indeed. 

Although  it  IS  impossible  to  convey  to  anv  reader,  without  actual  in^^ection, 
a  competent  notion  of  the  full. impression  that  would ))e  produced  on  w  mind 
by  an  impartial  surv^  of  the  inside  of  these  two  kincU  of  buildings,  yet  be  may 
be  easily  enabled  to  iorm  a  faint  notion  of  it  mprely  by  casting  his  eye  upon  the 
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dla^raai  annexed  {fig,  174.),  which  represents  a  plan  of  part  of  a  church,  in 
which  the  line  a  b  represents  the  middle  of  the  nave.    On  the  right-hand  mde 
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it  is  distributed  nearly  in  the  same  manner  and  proportions  as  in  the  west  end 
of  the  cathedral  of  x  ork,  and  on  the  leii-hand  side  as  in  the  cathedral  of  St. 
Paul's,  London ;  with  the  thickness  of  the  pillars  and  walls,  and  dimensions  of 
side  windows,  nearly  in  their  due  proportions  respectively. 

To  conceive  an  idea  of  the  effect,  suj^pose  yourself  to  be  placed  at  a  with  your 
fiice  towards  b.  On  looking  to  the  right>hand  side,  and  passing  the  eve  sue* 
cessively  along  from  the  nearer  to  the  farther  end,  all  those  o^ects  that  are 
shaded  would  be  concealed  from  the  view,  and  those  which  are  leit  light  will  be 
seen.  Thus  it  appears,  that  the  first  window  is  completely  seen,  the  two 
edges  of  the  second  are  slightiy  perceived  so  as  to  be  distincUy  recognised,  the 
third  is  completely  seen,  the  fourth,  fifth,  sixth,  and  e^hth  are  in  part  seen  so 
as  to  be  all  recognised,  and  the  ninth  is  full  in  view;  so  that  of  the  tune  windows 
eight  are  seen  in  this  position  without  moving ;  and  the  same  distinctness  must 
"be  observable  in  every  other  position  that  can  be  assumed. 

Turn  now  to  the  lefl  hand,  and,  by  the  same  mathematical  rule  of  deddiiig. 
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jrou  perceive  that  the  first  and  ninth  windows  only  are  fully  seen,  and  the  third 
m  part;  all  the  others  are  totally  hidden  from  the  eyes,  so  that  three  only  of 
the  nine,  instead  of  eight,  can  be  reco^ised.  The  eve,  too^  winds  round  the 
slender  columns  on  the  right  side  Mdth  an  easj^  and  pleasing  sensation,  and 
without  any  effort  glides  alon^  the  shaft  upward  till  it  reaches  the  top,  where  it 
follows  the  beautiful  divarication  of  the  nbs  that  spread  under  and  support  the 
roof  with  the  same  ease  and  increasing  pleasure.  These  ribs,  and  tne  groins 
that  unite  them,  serve  as  a  sort  of  scale  to  mark  distance,  and  thus  give  an  idea 
of  extent  without  effort. 

On  the  other  hand,  the  e^e,  when  turned  to  the  left,  meets  a  row  of  massy 
square  pillars,  which  at  a  little  distance  i^ipear  to  be  a  uniform  wall.  These 
are  connected  by  deep,  solid,  smooth  arches,  surmounted  by  an  architrave, 
frieze,  and  cornice,  in  one  continued  line  from  the  beginning  to  the  end,  which 
is  crowned  by  a  uniform  coved  vault ;  all  of  which  circumstances  so  totally  ex- 
clude the  idea  of  space  behind,  as  to  make  this  middle  aisle  be  considered  as 
the  whole  of  the  church :  a  large  space  is  thus,  as  it  were,  artificially  contracted 
into  a  small  one;  and  the  imagination  is  forced  to  draw  a  conclusion  very  short 
of  the  reality. 

But  the  evil  does  not  rest  here.  The  windows  are  so  deeply  buried  in  a 
thick  wall,  and  are  besides  so  far  contracted  in  size,  when  compared  with  those 
on  the  other  side  (being,  when  height  and  breadth  are  both  taken  into  the  ac- 
count, less  than  one  fourth  part  of  tiieir  size),  that  they  afford  but  a  glimmering 
of  light  even  upon  the  side  aisles ;  and  the  Uttle  light  that  there  enters  (being 
intercepted  in  its  passage  into  the  nave  by  the  massy  pillars,  the  deep  shade  oc- 
casioned by  each  of  which  extends  to  the  very  centre  of  the  nave,  as  is  repre- 
sented at  the  pillar  c)  throws  upon  the  whole  an  impenetrable  gloom  which  the 
brightest  sunsnine  is  not  enougn  to  render  in  any  degree  cheerful ;  whereas,  on 
the  other  side,  the  shade  of  the  column,  as  represented  at  </,  is  so  small  as  to 
be  scarcely  perceptible.  Even  under  this  point  of  view,  the  difference  between 
these  two  kmds  of  structures  is  obviously  extremely  great.  But  when  we  re- 
member that  the  Gothic  nave  is  at  the  same  time  illuminated  fix>m  above  by  a 
double  range  of  spacious  windows,  that  throw  an  irradiation  of  light  upon  the 
top,  which,  being  reflected  downward,  gives  an  equal  illumination  through  evety 
part  of  the  structure  that  excites  a  sensation  cheerful  and  exhilarating  as  the 
open  air,  no  wonder  that  every  mortal  who  passes  the  threshold  of  such  struc- 
tures feels  a  pleasurable  sensation  that  he  cannot  repress,  not  even  excepting 
the  bigoted  advocates  for  the  Grecian  systen^  who,  in  spite  of  themselves,  are 
forced  to  confess  that  these  structures,  with  all  theu*  defects,  are  well  calcu- 
lated to  impress  the  mind  with  ideas  of  sublimity  and  grandeur. 


Art,  III.     Remarks  on  Street  Architecture.      By  Mr.  William  J. 
Short,  Surveyor. 

It  is  to  be  deplored  that  more  taste  is  not  shown  in  our  street 
architecture,  by  combining  the  houses  together  in  such  a  man- 
ner as  to  form  a  mass  of  one  style,  of  sufficient  consequence  to 
bear  some  compariscm  with  public  buildings;  but  not  to  be 
carried  to  such  an  extent  as  to  produce  sameness  or  mannerism. 
Certainly  it  will  always  be  a  difficult  matter  to  accomplish  this, 
unless  some  means  are  adopted  to  compel  persons  to  erect  their 
houses  after  one  design  for  particular  spots. 

The  spots,  where  such  masses  miffht  be  best  displayed,  would 
be  in  the  principal  streets,  or  in  tne  neighbourhood  of  large 
public  buildings  already  in  existence ;  so  that  the  magnificence 
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of  such  paUic  biuldiiigs  weiAi  not  entirely  tbfow  the  private 
ones  into  the  beckgronnd.  Although  there  are  many  objections 
to  symmetry  in  street  architectnre»  as  retarding  fiitore  improve- 
ments, unless  at  a  great  expense,  &c^  still,  in  some  spots,  a 
bold  design  ought  to  be  followed,  which  coidd  not  be  the  case 
if  left  entirely  to  individual  taste :  though  many  or  all  of  the 
houses  might  be  elegant  and  beautiful,  they  would  not  be  of 
snflBcient  magnitude  of  themselves  to  make  much  impression 
on  the  mind.  But,  at  the  same  time,  I  do  not  wish  to  be  con- 
sidered as  recommending  the  erecdoo  of  long  lines  of  uniform 
buildings,  but  only  that  such  a  number  of  houses  should  be 
combined  as  would  be  sufficient  to  produce  a  whole  of  some 
extent,  particularly  where  classical  architecture  is  employed; 
neither  do  I  see  any  neeesei^f  for  the  opposite  sides  or  wsssefi 
of  buildings  of  any  portion  of  a  street  being  made  to  correspond 
exactly  in  every  respect.  Why  should  not  architects  take  a 
lesson  from  landscape-gardeners,  and  endeavour  to  obtain  some- 
thing like  the  delightful  effiscts  and  endless  variety  which  they 
do  in  laying  out  walks  in  pleasure-grounds,  by  planting  out  the 
view  in  some  places,  only  to  give  a  sudden  and  bolder  efiect  to 
more  expansive  scenery  presently  afterwards  ?  So,  to  break  the 
lines  of  houses  at  intervals,  it  might  be  advisable  to  place  some 
back,  or  otherwise,  so  that  occasionally  and  unexpectedly  we 
might  find,  in  walking  the  streets,  a  broad  and  bold  architec- 
tural view  before  us,  which  would  not  only  relieve  the  tedious- 
ness  of  a  long  walk,  but  impress  the  olmerverwith  favourable 
feelings  towards  the  buildings  themselves. 

Waterloo  Place,  as  now  finished  with  the  column  and  the 
two  club  houses  on  each  side,  b,  perhaps,  one  of  the  most 
beautiful  aems  of  street  architecture  in  the  metropolis  as  a 
whole;  although  eveiy  opposite  house  in  it  is  not  exactly  alike ; 
one  of  the  cuib  houses  (the  principal  features  in  this  com- 
position) diffisring  in  design  from  the  other;  and  thus  showing, 
even  in  this  model,  not  only  that  individusd  taste  has  not  been 
entirely  suppressed,  but  also  proving  that  it  is  not  necessary  it 
should  be,  under  judicious  management  But  here  a  great  por- 
tion of  the  e£EBCt  is  destroyed,  by  some  of  the  houses  being  of  a 
difierent  colour  from  the  others ;  and  although  this  may  appear 
bat  a  trifling  matter,  it  lends  much  to  diminish  the  effect,  parti- 
eulariy  as'  at  thb  time,  in  many  places^  half  a  column  is  newly 
painted  whiter  while  the  other  half  is  allowed  to  remain  dirty ; 
preeentinff  almost  as  ridkulous  a  contrast  as  a  sweep  would  if 
cleaned  all  down  one  side,  while  the  other  side  was  allowed  to 
remain  bUtck.  Surely,  it  woikld  not  be  considered  as  trenching 
too  much  on  the  liberty  of  individuals,  if  some  means  were  taken 
to  oblige  the  whole  of  the  inhabitants  of  a  street,  where  a  design 
i$  crni^Ute^  as  in  Waterloo  Place,  to  repaint  of  one  general 
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colour  all  at  the  same  time.  They  would  certainly  find  it  the 
cheapest  way. 

This  is  a  subject  worthy  the  attention  of  the  agents  of  great 
house  proprietors,  as  it  might  be  easily  inserted  as  a  clause  in 
the  leases,  under  a  penalty  if  neglected,  and,  I  should  think, 
would  add  to  the  value  of  the  houses,  as  their  uniform  appear- 
ance, in  this  respect,  would  make  them  more  letable. 

Perhaps  it  may  be  said,  that  the  bold  effisct  which  I  hare 
spoken  of  in  the  planning  of  streets  would  be  attended  with  too 
great  an  outlay,  without  anir  chance  of  an  adequate  return  in 
the  shape  of  rent.  So^  perhaps,  it  would,  according  to  the  old 
method ;  but  we  all  know  that  tradesmen,  wishing  to  carry  on 
a  respectable  business,  are  obliged  to  take  a  much  larger  bouse 
than  they  really  require ;  and  consequently  are  compelled,  eveo 
in  our  principal  streets,  to  add  to  their  trades  that  of  a  lodgings* 
house,  to  enable  them  to  pay  their  enormous  rents  and  taxes* 

If  shops  were  placed  one  above  another  (that  is,  on  the 
ground  and  first  floors),  at  intervals,  in  some  of  our  best  streets, 
it  would  not  only  give  the  architect  a  chance  of  making  such 
a  spot  a  bold  feature  in  his  design,  but,  by  having,  as  it  were, 
two  shops,  and  two  distinct  residences  in  one  building,  would 
not  add  to  the  tradesman's  burdens  by  an  increased  rent,  on  the 
score  of  being  more  ornamental  than  his  neighbours  in  the 
single  shops.  And,  to  add  to  the  grandeur  of  these  particular 
spots,  the  other  single  houses,  in  the  same  design,  might  be 
even  of  a  more  subdued  or  plainer  character  than  the  houses 
now  found  in  our  principal  streets. 

As  the  street  would  be  made  wider  where  the  double  shops 
are,  a  covered  way  might  be  formed  for  the  lower  ones,  the 
ceiling,  or  flat,  of  which  would  be  the  promenade  for  the  upper 
ones ;  and  thus,  by  dividing  the  population,  ladies  would  then 
be  able  to  walk  the  streets  and  enjoy  exercise  and  air,  without 
being  annoyed  by  the  lower  class,  porters  carrying  loads,  omni- 
buses, and  other  nubances;  more  particularly  as  the  upper 
shops  would  better  suit  the  light  fancy  trades,  such  as  milliners, 
jewellers,  &c.  And  as  some  trades,  such  as  linen-drapers, 
require  more  room  to  show  their  goods  than  others,  here  they 
mipit  have  a  lower  and  an  upper  shop :  this  circumstance,  of 
being  able  to  accommodate  either  a  laive  or  small  estaUtshment, 
is  in  favour  of  this  plan,  as  it  would  cb  away  with  the  necessity 
df  breaking  too  much  the  uniformity  of  street  buildings.  An 
architect  will  see  immediately  that  this  would  be  an  excellent 
situation  for  exhibiting  classical  architecture,  for  he  might  have 
an  arcade  below  and  a  colonnade  above,  which  would  be  applying 
columns  to  a  use,  and  not,  as  is  often  the  case  ixt  present,  only 
as  very  questionable  ornaments.  But  it  may  be  said,  liow  are 
persons  to  cross  from  one  side  of  the  upper  street  to  the  other  ? 
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Here  we  will  look  to  the  landscape-gardeners,  and  may  effect 
the  desired  end  by  means  of  throwing  a  light  arch  (it  might  be 
very  light,  as  it  would  only  have  to  carry  the  weight  of  a  few 
persons  at  a  time)  over  the  narrowest  parts  of  streets  arranged 
in  this  manner,  and  over  the  streets  which  intersect  them.  This 
would  have  the  effect  of  breaking  the  long  lines  of  the  buildings, 
and,  at  the  same  time,  would  leave  enough  to  be  seen  just  to 
raise  the  stranger's  anticipation,  which  would,  I  think,  be  gra- 
tified on  passing  the  bridges ;  and  when  he  had  fully  viewed  the 
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lower  quadrangle>  he  would  only  have  to  go  to  the  upper,  to 
obtain  varied)  new,  and  interesting  pictures  of  the  whole. 

I  need  not  point  out,  that  the  bridges  might  be  ornamented, 
by  the  colonnade  being  carried  over  tnem»  Uius  completing  the 
whole  square,  and  forming,  as  viewed  down  the  street,  a  fine 
and  light  screen,  and  that  they  also  would  be  desirable  spots  for 
placing  statues  and  busts  of  our  great  men. 

The  above  plan  is  capable  of  many  different  methods  of 
execution :  one,  for  instance,  which  would  be  attended  by  a 
very  small  outlay.  By  means  of  a  few  piers  and  suspension 
chains,  the  bridges  ana  platform  might  be  formed,  which  plat- 
form would  be  a  covering  to  the  lower  shops ;  and  to  the  upper 
a  cover  might  be  made  of  light  design,  and  materials  to  corre* 
spond  with  the  iron  bars  and  chains:  when  completed,  the  whole 
would  bear  a  great  resemblance  to  a  double  veranda. 

Perhaps,  in  the  secondary  or  smaller  streets,  it  would  be  best 
to  adopt  the  irregular  style ;  that  is,  each  proprietor  erecting  his 
house  according  to  his  own  taste,  without  any  reference  to  his 
neighbours ;  but  in  this  case,  as  the  frontages  are  so  small  and 
narrow,  no  attempt  to  use  columns  should  be  made,  as,  under 
the  most  judicious  arrangement  they  are  capable  of,  diey  would 
be  misapplied. 

If  effect  is  an  object,  it  can  only  be  obtained,  in  such  small 
erections,  by  a  tasteful  disposition  of  the  doors,  windows,  &c., 
and  a  careful  study  of  details  and  ornaments ;  there  being  no 
opportunity  of  displaying  masses.  Perhaps  some  sculptured 
friezes  or  medallions,  of  Austin's  or  any  other  cheap  artificial 
stone,  of  chaste  design,  indicative  of  the  trade  or  profession  of 
the  proprietor,  might  be  beneficially  introduced. 

Where  the  irregular  method  is  adopted,  it  should  be  followed 
throughout,  no  two  houses  being  alilce,  and,  if  possible,  no  two 
adjoinmg  of  one  style. 

The  Elizabethan  and  Gothic  styles  might,  perhaps,  in  some 
cases,  be  introduced  with  good  effect  There  is  one  very  neat 
example,  a  private  residence  in  Great  James  Street,  Bucking* 
ham  Grate,  of  which  the  sketch  (Jig.  175.)  is  an  elevation. 

10,  Waterloo  Placc^  London^  Jidy^  1635. 


Art.  IV.    Plans Jbr  RoamSi  Sfc.    By.W.  H.  Lbeds,  Esq. 

(^Continued from  p.  56.) 

The  two  plans  herewith  given  being  for  the  same  purpose 
as  those  in  the  preceding  article  (figs.  IS.  and  14.,  p.  56.),  they 
require  no  further  introductory  comment  as  to  the  desirableness 
of  studying  how  to  turn  what  generally  occasions  great  internal 
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blemtahy  under  sudi  cireumstancesi  into  novelty  and  beauty  of 
form. 

On  comparing  the  plans  here  presented  wkh  those  before 
shown,  they  will  be  found  to  diflfer  from  them  very  roateriallyt 
and  no  less  from  each  other,  notwithstanding  that  they  are  aM 
adapted  to  preeiselv  the  same  purpose;  a  tolerably  sufficieat 
proof,  by  the  by,  that,  as  soon  as  we  begin  to  depart  fron  the 
usual  routine  method,  whether  such  deviation  ffom  it  be  fovoed 
upon  us  by  neeesaty,  or  adopted  through  choiee,  asauifeid 
varieties  of  plans  sog^^est  themsdves ;  and^  with  those  of  plens^ 
numerous  otoer  varieties  that  almost  unavoidably  ensue  from"  the 


The  plan  of  the  principal  room  in^.  176*  will,  perhaps  be 
oooBidered   not  quite  so  fancifiil  as  eidiOT  of  those  showtt^in 
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figs.  13,  14.  (at  p.  57,  58.),  as  it  merely  converts  one,  end  into 
a  semicircle^  and,  so  far,  has  nothing  very  uncommon  in  it.  It 
will,  also,  be  observed,  that  the  semicircle  does  not  display 
itseU*  externally,  and  that,  in  this  portion  of  the  plan,  there  is 
only  a  single  window;  one,  moreover,  that  is  not  in  die  centre 
of  the  curve.  In  order,  therefore,  to  obtain  a  sufficient  d^pree 
of  symmetry,  without  which  the  room  miffht  almost  as  wcJl  be 
left  with  merely  one  of  its  auffles  curved  o^it  becomes  neceasary 
to  provide  a  correspondent  nature  to  the  window  on  the  other 
side  of  the  centre.  This  would  be  here  effected,  not  by  the  posi- 
tion alone  of  the  door  into  the  adjoining  room,  but  by  making  the 
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doorcase  exactly  similar  to  the'  window  opening,  and  hanging 
the  door  itself  so  as  to  leave  the  same  embrasure,  or  reveaT,  as 
the  window  has.  Were  nothing  else  done,  an  obvious  degree  of 
uniformly  would  thus  be  obtained ;  but  this  might  be  materially 
increased  by  &cing  die  door  with  mirrors,  set  in  compartments 
of  the  same  size  as  the  panes  in  the  window ;  and,  also,  by 
draperies.  Whether  the  former  were  done  or  not^  the  latter 
would  be  essential;  because  curtains  on  one  side  only  of  the 
centre  would  have  an  awkward  appearance,  and  occasion  a  want 
of  balance;  and,  as  the  actual  door  would  be  much  lower  than 
the  sofl&t  of  the  embrasuiie^  there  would  be  sufficient  space  for 
even  deep  cornice  drapery  above  it,  without  any  inconvenience 
in  op^bff  or  shuttii^  die  door.  Having  proceeded  thus  far 
towards  obtaining  sjrmmetry,  it  next  becomes  desirable  to  have, 
not  a  mere  nominal  or  blank  centre,  but  a  positive  one;  that  is, 
some  central  object  or  other  between  the  door  and  windows :  to 
this  end,  a si]nJk^^nMf|^o|^MU|H  reces^^^troduQ|^to  be 
filled  up  ^^jj|M^mOTaHpMNnld  no^WVxed  offlHirved 
sur&ce ;  anH^  below,  wit^ome  ornamental  pedestal,  caMJet,  or 
pier  table,  shaped  as  shown  in  the  plan,  the  angles  bein^  cut  ofi^ 
and  the  centre  curved  outwards.     In  this  piece  of  furniture  the 


projecting  curved  part  might  be  a  hollow  semicylinder,  shelved 
witnkoside,  and  made  to  revolve  on  a  pivot,  so  that  when  ^rnied 
it  would  be  opened;  and,  externally,  this  half  cylinder  might  be 
coated  with  scagliola,  so  as  to  present  the  appearance  of  a  low 
marble  shaft,  or  cippus.  This  shaft  might  be  either  insulated  or 
not;  but,  in  the  former  case,  it  must  be  an  entire  cvlinder,  with 
a  door  on  the  side  towards  the  wall;  or,  if  thb  plan  were  ob- 
jected to,  the  recess  might  be  a  litde  widened,  so  as  to  allow 
space  for  an  upright  piano.  Whichever  mode  were  adopted,  a 
sufficiendy  important  object  would  be  provided,  and  the  sym- 
metry of  the  whole  room  the  better  maintained,  because  the 
centre  here  would  balance  that  formed  by  the  chimneypieceat  the 
opposite  end  of  the  room.  It  would  have  a  good  effect,  too,  were 
tnere  some  slight  difference  in  the  height  of  the  ceiling  between 
the  curved  and  square  divisions  of  the  room,  that  over  the 
former  being  about  half  a  foot  lower  or  higher  dian  the  other; 
for^  notwithstanding  that  there  is  a  slight  break  in  the  walls 
be^een  them,  and  enriched  soffit  mouldings  would  be  carried 
along  the  ceiling,  their  limits  would  be  more  strongly  defined  to 
the  eye  by  such  further  distincdon,  and,  consequently,  the  cen- 
tral situation  of  the  folding  doors  would  be  rendered  more 
obvious. 

These  last-mendoned  doors  now  call  for  some  remark,  in 
order  to  meet  ofcgecdons  that  will,  prbbablv,  be  started  against 
thb  part  of  the  plan.  Wherefore,  some  will  ask,  is  not  the  door 
from  the  staircase  placed  at  the  angle  of  the  room,  thereby  leav- 
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ing  all  the  rest  of  that  side  oF  the  room  For  furniture,  and  avoid- 
ing the  expense  of  folding  doors,  one  half  of  which  is  sham  ?. 
In  reply  to  which  it  is  alleged,  that  what  is  here  done  is  in  a 
grreat  measure  a  matter  of  actual  necessity ;  for,  owing  to  the 
situation  of  the  chimneyplecei  the  door  could  not  have  been  so 
placed  without  great  positive  inconvenience,  as  persons  sitting 
by  the  fire  would  have  been  too  much  disturbed  and  exposed  to 
draught  every  time  the  door  was  opened,  besides  the  staircase 
itself  being  more  opened  to  view  Uian  would  be  exactly  desir- 
able. The  door  must  then  have  swung  so  as  to  come  in  contact 
with  the  chair  of  any  one  sitting  on  that  side  the  chimueypiece  ; 
or,  rather,  no  one  could  have  possibly  occupied  a  seat  there 
without  being  subjected  to  continual  annoyance;  whereas,  at 
present,  not  only  would  the  door  be  so  far  removed  as  to  leave 
sufficient  space  between  it  and  the  fireplace,  but,  as  it  would  be 
hinged  on  the  side  nearest  the  latter,  whenever  opened  it  would 
screen  the  '*  fireside  circle."  If  this  be  so  far  admitted  as 
sufficient  reason  for  the  actual  position  (and,  in  my  opinion,  it 
can  hardly  be  disputed),  it  follows,  almost  as  a  matter  of  course, 
that  the  door  must  be  made  to  assume  the  appearance  of  folding 
doors,  otherwise,  being  neither  in  the  centre  nor  at  one  of  the 
angles,  it  would  quite  destroy  all  architectural  regularity;  and,  if 
it  be  not  worth  while  to  attend  to  such  regularity  consistently, 
and  to  keep  it  up  throughout,  it  may  as  well  be  dispensed  with 
altogether. 

It  is  quite  provoking  to  observe  the  slovenly  negligence  with 
which)  if  the  slightest  difficulty  occurs,  doors  or  other  features 
are  suffered  to  mar  every  principle  of  symmetry  and  regularity. 
A  notable  instance  of  tnis  has  already  been  given  in  fig.  108., 
Vol.  I.  p.  226.,  where  the  chimueypiece  of  a  breakfast-room  is 
thrust  out  of  the  line  with  the  opposite  window.  I  do  really 
believe  that  far  more  study  is  frequently  bestowed  upon  the 
arrangement  alone  of  a  dessert  than  the  architect  has  given  to  the 
room  where  it  is  displayed.  A  dinner  is  *<  got  up "  with  as 
much  solicitude  as  if  it  were  to  last  for  ever,  while  apartments 
are,  as  often,  built  with  no  more  thought  than  if  they  were 
intended  to  be  pulled  down  again  the  next  day.  In  the  archi- 
tecture, what  parsimony ;  in  the  furniture,  what  lavish  extrava- 
gance is  frequently  displayed !  Not  long  ago,  I  was  in  a  drawing- 
room  that  struck  me  as  exhibiting  a  singular  deficiency  of 
management  and  contrivance.  On  tne  side  facing  the  windows 
were  spacious  folding  doors,  opening  into  the  back  drawingroom, 
and  similar  folding  doors  almost  adjoining  them,  one  half  of 
which  formed  the  entrance  from  the  staircase.  The  consequence 
was,  that  that  side  of  the  room  appeared  to  be  nearly  all  door, 
there  not  being  more  than  twelve  inches  between  the  two,  —  a 
mere  strip  dividing  two  separate  large  features  in  the  apartment. 
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The  efiisct  was  all  the  worse^  because  the  doors  and  their  archi- 
traves were  painted  in  imitation  of  maple,  while .  the  walls  were 
hong  with  deep  crimson  ;  so  that  one  side  had  only  three  strips 
of  crimson,  while  the  ends  of  the  room  and  window  side  (owing 
to  the  draperies)  presented  a  glai*e  of  colour.  A  very  little 
study  would  have  overcome  this  defect ;  and,  instead  of  its  pre- 
sent  patchy  appearance,  the  i*oom  might  have  been  rendered 
more  uniform  hi  its  elevations.  But  how  could  this  have  been 
done  without  foregoing  the  advantage  of  folding  doors  between 
the  two  drawingrooms  ?  By  an  expedient  so  exceedingly  sim- 
ple, that,  now  the  hint  is  given  him,  the  reader  will,  probably,  hit 
upon  it  himself;  at  all  events,  I  must  postpone  my  explanation 
6f  it  to  some  future  article. 

It  would,  indeed,  be  an  improvement  could  the  situation  of 
the  staircase  and  the  other  room  be  reversed,  for  then  both  folds 
of  the  door  would  be  practicable^  and  would  open  into  the  back 
drawingroom ;  yet,  as  in  a  house  so  situated,  it  is  not  likely  that 
there  could  be  more  than  a  very  confined  area  behind  it»  just 
sufficient  to  admit  light  to  a  staircase,  it  is  better  to  accommodate 
the  plantto  probable  difficulties,  than  to  render  it  nugatory  by  ar- 
bitrarily evading  them.  There  is  enough  of  the  adltb.  even  now. 
.  Between  the  two  rooms  there  would  be  double  doors  with  an 
intermediate  space ;  and,  although  this  might  hardly  be  deemed 
a  positive  recommendation,  it  would  not  be  particularly  objec- 
tionable, even  supposing  them  both  used  as  drawingrooms; 
while,  if  the  smaller  one  were  appropriated  to  the  purpose  either 
of  a  dining-room  or  bed-chamber,  that  circumstance  would 
prove  rather  a  convenience  than  the  contrary.  Where  persons 
occupy  only  a  first  floor  of  two  rooms,  it  would  be  a  great 
accommodation  to  be  able  to  employ  both  as  sitting-rooms, 
eiUier  occasionally  or  constantly,  and  still  to  retain  all  the  com- 
fort of  a  separate  bed-room,^  without  having  recourse  to  such  a 
miserable  apology  for  a  bed  as  eitlier  a  sofa  bed  or  a  tum-op 
bedstead.  An  ambuscade  bedf  which  may  be  so  formed  as  to 
defy  suspicion  and  scrutiny,  and  so  as  to  enhance  rather  than 
detract  from  the  appearance  of  the  room,  is  free  from  all  the  de- 
fects and  inconveniences  of  the  substitutes  just  mentioned,  where, 
to  say  nothing  of  the  trouble  attending  them,  the  bedding  is  so 
squeezed  up  and  compressed,  as  to  render  it  almost  indispensable 
tp  have  it  remade  up  before  it  can  be  used.  I  shall  explain 
what  I  mean  by  an  ambuscade  bed  at  some  other  opportunity. 

In  ^.177.,  instead  of  the  room  being  at  all  curtailed  by 
cutting  off  the  comer  of  the  house,  it  will  be  seen  that  it  is 
actually  enlarged  by  the  increase  given  to  the  angle  converted 
into  a  bay,  and  the  corresponding  one.  Here  the  comer  is  not 
enrvad,  but  canted  off  below,  and  so  as  to  allow  a  considerable 
sweep  to  the  pavement  at  the  turning  of  the  street;  while  the 
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of  the  small  oiielf 
is  not  half  the  «d* 
tent.  Aooordit^^to 
the  plaOf  the  spligr 
cutoffbelowisSit 
6ia.(  but,  if  more 
than  required,  it 
might  be  diminish- 
edy  so  as  to  redooe 
it  even  to  the  width 
of  the  iaoe  of  the 
oriel)  still  leaving 
the  plan  of  the 
latter  escaedj  as  it 
now  1%  with  all  its 
narrower  fiioes  or 
returns,    so  as  to 

Sive  greater  soli- 
itybdowyoppoaed 
to  the  play  of  liffht  and  shade  above.  It  is  not  uncommoo 
for  the  comer  of  a  shop  to  be  so  canted  off,  while  the  upper 
wall  overhangs  it;  but  in  such  cases  the  effect  is  anything  but 
^[reeable,  not  even  having  the  merit  of  being  picturesque^  wmk  it 
is  decidedly  contrary  to  good  architectural  constructioB.  Neither 
IS  there  the  advantage  here  mined  —  for  such  I  consider  it  to  bs^ 
of  a  diagonal  view,  from  the  upper  room  into  the  street.  By 
having  recourse  to  the  mode  here  proposed,  two  or  three  very 
material  points  are  secured :  the  first  of  these  is  fitness  ^ 
ardiitectural  expression,  OMabined  with  some  little  varienr  and 
novelty ;  the  second,  that,  so  lar  firom  beinff  ccmtraolMC  the 
dimensions  of  the  room  are  actually  extendecT;  and  the  thirdt 
that  diversity  of  aspect  and  prospect  are  obtainedi 

Both  for  the  sake  of  avoioiiw  the  objectionaUeness  of  haviBg 
ihe  fireplace  on  the  side  next  the  aitf  le  where  the  door  from  tbe 
staircase  is,  and  also  to  have  the  roll  advanti^  of  the  ynmw 
bom  the  orid,  the  c^imneypiece  is  placed  at  the  further  extiw- 
inity  of  the  room,  consequently  in  one  of  the  outer  waUs ;  and 
ekhougfa,  omsidered  b^  itself,  this  may  not  be  the  most  advis- 
able mode ;  yet,  in  cases  where,  all  circumstaaoes  considered,  it 
is  the  most  eligible  one^  it  would  be  futile  to  rqect  it  beoanae 
not  accommodated  to  general  practice*  To  answer  with  the  bay, 
there  is  a  similar  recess  on  the  other  side  of  the  fireplace,  tbe 
back  of  whi<^  might  be  paneled  with  mirror,  so  as  to  oorre- 
■pond  exactly  with  the  window,  to  give  greater  brilliancy  to  that 
angle  of  the  apartment,  and  to  enhance  the  pictorial  appearanee 
of  these  recesses,  9S  viewed  firom  the  central  station  at  s*    By 


i0my  of  orenling  more^  or  iome  kind  of  effect^  a  mmm  wiwlow 
might  be  opened  througb  the  widJ,  at  %r,  forminff,  internally,  a 
panel  on  the  splayed  side  of  the  recess,  so  as  to  adnit  Ught,  and 
also  aflfiN^d  a  view  ktto  the  street  on  that  side :  a  very  agreeable 
little  nook  fer  reading  in  would  thas  be  formed.  Supposing  a 
window  in  this  situation  to  be  resolved  upon,  the  larger  aide  of 
tke  recess  woald  then  recommend  itsi^f  as  an  efiective  situation 
for  et^er  a  picture  or  a  small  niche  eontaininff  a  figure,  since 
thara  would  be  sufficient  thickness  in  the  wall  beoind  to  allow  of 
one  being  made.  This  last  idea  suggests  another;  for,  wave 
such  a  niche,  containing  a  figure,  bust,  vase,  or  other  piece  of 
sculpture,  preferred  to  a  picture,  we  might  then  choose  painted 
glass  either  for  the  whole  or  only  the  upper  part  of  the  window ; 
and  that  in  the  other  recess,  or  oriel,  might  be  similarly  enriched. 
But  I  am  incurring  the  danger  of  being  thought  extravagantly 
(andfol  in  my  ideas,  in  iact,  to  forget  my  subject  altogether^  by 
throwing  out  hints  of  decoration  that  seem  utterly  unsuited  for 
die  description  of  houses  these  plans  contemplate.  No  matter ; 
if  good  for  anythixig  at  all,  the  hints  I  have  ventured  upon  may 
be  of  service  aa  various  other  occasioas,  since  sirailariy  shaped 
rooms  might  easily  be  adopted  either  in  town  or  country  ten* 
dance*  of  a  superior  ckissi  where  it  is  not  so  necessary  to  consult 
aaonooiy  a9  |o  study  eifect.  At  any  rate,  what  has  been  ^iiggested 
in  iiegard  to  both  these  plaas  may  tend,  in  some  degree^  to  f  how 
how  mimy  varieties  present  themselves,  Qven  in  treating  a  aii^^ 
snbjaot,  wbeneviH*  wq  take  a  step  beyond  the  common  **  four* 
waUed  %ure  "  of  a  room.  Just  now,  for  instance,  another  more 
decidi^d  alteration,  in  rc^d  to  J^.  1 77.,  occurs  to  me^  one  that 
would  gpve  a  very  striking  character  to  the  room,  although  it 
would  not  at  all  disturb  the  present  plan;  namety,  toencioee 
tbn  ofiei  with  a  glazed  door,  and  so  convert  it  into  a  small  light 
^abipatb  or  fiower-room  for  choice  plants ;  or  even  into  an  open 
V(erw9da»  This  being  done,  the  other  recess  might  be  stopped 
^  entipely*  and  a  shallow  closet  formed  in  that  splay  of  the 
rooa^  so  that  the  other  «ipartment  might  be,  in  a  trifling  degree^ 
epbrmlv  m  there  would  then  exist  no  necessity  for  so  thick  a 
partition  as  is  shown  io  the  plan. 

It  is  haidly  neceasetry  to  observe,  that  the  very  term  *<  oriel,'' 
aad,.  indeed,  the  plan  of  that  window  recess,  supposes  that  the 
st^le  of  the  house  would  partake^  more  or  less,  of  the  Tudor  or 
old  SkigUBdi  character.  Such  a  style  is  certainly  the  reverse  of 
what  is  osaal  in  modem  street  building;  yet,  if  judiciously 
appUedf  and  with  a  perfect  regard  to  ooirveiiieiicc^  it  waiddt  I 
imagine,  be  found  hardly  less  suiAable,  and  not  at  aU  more  Wf» 
pensive,  than  the  Gr^ciap.  It  admits  of  windows  of  the  aaaso 
iam>w  and  lofty  proportions ;  nor  is  tfaene  any  thing  in  a  modem 
house  to  which  it  refuses  to  accommodate  itself.     At  any  rate, 
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it  would  not  be  easy  to  adduce  a  valid  reason  wherefore,  if  ad- 
missible in  the  present  day  for  a  habitation,  it  should  not  be  so 
in  towns  as  well  as  in  the  country.  Still,  it  must  be  admitted,  that 
it  requires  to  be  treated  with  more  reserve,  any  afieetation  of 
such  style,  in  buildings  of  a  negative  character,  being  almost  in- 
variably displeasing.  However,  I  am  now  touching  upon  a  sub- 
ject which  admits  of  much  argument,  and  requires  to  be  very 
fiilly  considered  and  developecT;  therefore  it  is  more  advisable 
here  to  cut  short  at  once  what  has  only  very  slight  and  arbitrary 
eminexion  with  the  matter  of  ny  present  communication. 
London,  July  28.  18S5. 


Akt.  V.  Designs  and  Description  qfa  Double  Door  for  a  Room,  so 
contrived  that  one  Door  cannot  be  opened  until  the  other  is  quite 
dosed.    By  William  Coles,  Esq.,  Architect. 

The  plan  submitted  was  invented  for  the  purpose  of  prevent- 
ing a  current  of  air  from  entering  the  chamber  of  an  individual 
who  had  been  long  in  a  very  delicate  state  of  health.  It  might, 
however,  be  applied  to  other  purposes,  such  as  securing  privacy, 
excluding  noise,  preventing  tne  escape  of  heat  in  cold  countries, 
or  its  entrance  in  hot  ones.  ^'  It  would  be  a  useful  appendage 
to  a  dining-room,  when  fitted  up  in  an  appropriate  manner,  with 
trays  to  sbde,  &c.  It  might  be  placed  in  a  partition,  so  that  the 
diTOrent  courses  might  be  put  in  on  one  siae,  and  taken  out  at 
the  other,  without  the  door  of  the  dining-room  being  once 
opened  during  dinner ;  and  there  being  no  possibility  of  one 
door  opening  till  the  other  was  shut,  no  draught,  but  such  as 
might  be  desirable;  could  enter  that  way."  (See  p.  48.) 

CT         The  mode  in  which  this 
IP  ...^ s^sss^mg^Soi  I  double  door  is  constructed 

will  be  easily  understood  by 
an  inspection  of  Jijgs.  178. 
to  180.  In^.  178.,  which 
shows  the  ground  plan,  a  is 
a  lever  of  wood  or  metal ;  and 
bb  blocks  attached  to  the 
underside  of  the  floor,  for 
levers  to  work  in.  In  Jljg. 
179.,  the  same  letters  apply 
to  the  same  parts ;  and  r  is  a  metal  spring,  also  affixed  to  the 
under  side  of  flooring  board.  The  principle  of  action  is,  however, 
best  shown  in  the  side  section,^.  180.,  where  one  only  of  the 
leveib  is  shown,  to  prevent  confusion.  In  this  figure  d  is  h 
crank  connected  with  the  levers  by  the  rod  e.    The  doo  (f)  is 
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shown  here  as  dosedf 
consequently  the  bolt 
ig)  is  withdrawn  from 
the  bottom  of  door(A). 
The  reverse  is  the 
case  in  the  front  sac* 
tion,^.  179.,  wheie 
the  door  (i)  is  sup- 
posed to  be  open,  and 
the  spring  (c),  pres- 
sing on  the  end  of 
the  lever  at  a,  forces 
the  crank  [d)  back, 
and  inserts  the  bolt 
{g)  into  the  bottom 
of  the  door  {k)\  II 
are  slides  for  placing, 
trays  on,  if  used  as 
the  appendage  Co  the 
dinmg-room ;  and 
the  model  (of  which 
the  enclosed  draw- 
ings are  one  sixth  the  full  size)  is  fitted  up  for  that  purpose. 
Smuld  this  plan  be  used  on  a  larger  scale,  I  mean  as  the  door 

to  a  room,  I  should  recommend 
the  bolt  \gj  Jig^  180.)  to  be  in- 
serted into  the  side  of  the  door 
(A)  near  the  lock,  which  may  be 
done  by  a  crank  and  rod  similar 
to  that  at  d  e;  because  a  large 
door  m^  warp,  or  the  bolt,  beinff 
in  the  floor,  may  get  filled  with 
dirt,  so  as  to  prevent  its  action, 
although  it  acts  extremely  well. in 
.the  mtxiel.  I  also  think  that  Ae 
spring  (c)  may  be  done  away 
with  altogether,  by  placing  the 
fulcrum  of  the  levers  so  much 
out  of  the  centre,  that  the  ends 
(a)  may  preponderate^  or  fidi  of 
their  own  weight. 

Winchetter^  3fqy,  1895. 
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Art.  VI.  On  the  Discrepancy  tohick  often  occurs  bettoeen  the  Sum 
tkatged  for  ike  Erection  of  a  House^  and  thai  tohich  the  Gentleman 
t/uilaing  expected  to  pay  for  it.    By  Scrutator. 

In  p.  S59w  Ib  a  very  just  comment,  by  An  old  BoUder,  oa 
ikm  fiWre  sbiiflCb  It  was  my  intention  to  call  the  attentiiMi  of 
jmn  reiideirs  to  the  same  subject,  soon  after  the  appearance 
of  the  first  article  of  mine,  which  you  did  me  the  honoar  to 
ftiaert  in  Na  L  \  and  as  the  Old  Builder  expresses  a  wish  tiiat 
bis  remarks  may  be  put  *<  in  a  clearer  and  more  forcible  point 
df  tiew''  dtaa  he  has  done^  I  am  induced  to  trespass  on  your 
pageS)  and  stata  what,  in  my  humble  opinion,  are  the  causes  of 
the  discrepancy  which  he  complains  of,  and  its  remedy.  The 
eiwies  ttay  be  traced  to  the  ignorance  or  caprice  of  the  architect, 
Ms  Employer,  or  the  builder,  in  consequence  of  their  not  being 
Able  to  judge  of  the  effect  which  will  be  produced  by  the  designs 
fiamisbed ;  and  not  having  them  properly  explained  and  uhaer- 
slDod  by  all  parties  interested,  prior  to  the  commencement  of 
the  baiiding.  One  of  the  tricks  resorted  to  by,  I  am  sony  to 
^y  some  of  the  unprincipled  members  of  the  prefessioni  or 
boiiders,  is  to  get  their  employer  into  a  train,  as  it  is  termed^and 
to  ftoontmend  him  only  to  build  so  and  soi  or  to  alter  so  and 
SD)  80  as  to  get  their  imcidg  into  the  job|  knotridg,  if  they  wars 
to  fnainc  out  what  is  rehUv  intended  or  requisite  t»  be  done^  and 
#eM  to  state  tb*  amount,  they  would  frighten  him :  so^  in  this  way^ 
they  wheedle  him  on,  degree  b)r  degree,  piece  by  piece,  till,  at 
hmgtb,  When  they  hbvc  imiaersed  their  employer  so  deeply  into 
die  asire,  that  th«rs  is  ho  possibility  of  his  getting  out  of  it,  with- 
oak  foing  thfoogh  with  the  worki  he  finds  that  a  job  for  which 
ha  had)  probably,  pat  away  his  thousand  pounds,  will  turn  out, 
lo  his  ^teek  martificataon^  and  probable  ruin,  to  cost  three  times 
the  ohgiMil  estimated  atnoutat.  Thus  it  was  that  poor  simple 
Mm  Ball  got  treated  with  Bw^kingham  Palace,  than  whkh  a 
better  exMsphi  of  the  rogiicry  sfad  trickery  of  the  unprincipled 
artrtiiteUl  Kould  tM,  be  named*  It  is  a  disgrace  to  the  profesnon. 
What  a  tale  I  tould  uafold  respecting  this  job ;  but,  alas !  it  ia 
now  too  late :  tlie  nation  has  bisen  robbed,  and  that  most  wofiilly ; 
bat  I  trast  that  the  referaacd  House  of  Commons  will  never 
alh>w  the  teCbn  to  be  so  called  again. 

Another  anuse  of  the  wnse  is  owing  to  the  ignorance  of  the 
architect ;  arising  from  his  not  having  had  a  practical  education. 
There  is  not  one  architect  in  five  that  prqperly  understands  his 
professicnl  (  and,  as  I  before  stated  in  one  of  ray  papers  (p*  377-X 
for  the  want  of  this  practical  education,  mey  can  onlv  be 
called  artists.  If  an  architect  be  deficient  in  the  practical  d^> 
partment  of  his  profession,  I  defy  him  to  be  able  to  draw  a 
proper  specification,  explaining  the  whole  of  the  works  intended ; 


the  Ettimak  and  the  Cq$$  <^a  BmUUttg.  u» 

and  it  is  this  that  bw  caused  the  unjust  ctau3e»  named  by  die 
Old  Builder  (p.358.)»  to  be  inserted  in  the  specificatioii,  lot 
cloak  bis  ignorancet  Many  a  poor  builder  has  been  ruined  in 
consequence  of  tbe  architect's  refusing  to  giye  proper  coinpen&-> 
ation  for  tbe  extra  works,  and  withholding  his  certiScate  that 
tlie  works  were  completed  to  his  satisfaction*  I  know  of  a» 
instaDce  of  a  highly  respectable  timber  merchant  saying  that 
he  would  not  give  any  builder  credit  who  undertook  any  worka 
under  a  oertain  avehttect,  who  had  been  the  cause  of  the  ruin  of 
three  or  four  builders,  by  his  withholding  their  certificates^ 
Another  very  unjust  clause^  which  is  inserted  into  tbe  conditions* 
of  many  contracts,  is,  ''  that  all  extras  and  omissions  ^ball  be 
made  out  t^  the  architect,  or  any  person  he  may  name  {  and  hia 
decision  shidl  be  binding  on  both  parties.''  How  monstrous^  than^ 
it  18  that  the  poor  builder  is  made  to  suffer  for  tbe  ignorance  of 
tbe  architect. 

I  would  strongly  advise  any  architect,  who  may  not  have  a 
sound  practical  knowledge  of  his  profession,  to  call  in  to  hia 
assistance  the  service  of  a  practical  surveyor,  and  to  explain  to 
him  the  drawings  and  desigiDs;  he  should  then  let  tbe  surveyor 
mal^  all  tbe  working  drawings  and  the  sections,  and  also  draw 
die  specifieation ;  am]  should  afterwards  attend  upon  the  em- 
ployer to  ascertain  if  he  properly  understands  the  whole  of  tbe 
hnilHing,  and  the  way  it  is  intended  to  be  finished*  The  sur* 
veyor  should  then  take  off  the  quantities,  that  he  may  be  able  to 
detect  if  any  descriptions  of  the  works  are  omitted  in  the  specifier 
catkin^  or  whether  it  will  be  necessary  to  make  additional  draw* 
in^  to  fiirther  illustrate  the  intentions  of  the  employer.  After 
a  ocNrrect  list  of  the  quantities  is  made  out,  then  make  the 
estimate,  and  report  the  amount ;  and,  if  it  do  not  exceed  the 
amount  contemplated  to  be  expended,  let  the  employer  name 
four  or  five  respectable  builders  whom  he  wishes  to  make 
tenders.  Each  of  these  should  have  a  correct  list  of  the  quan- 
tities, signed  by  the  surveyor  and  architect,  both  of  whom  snould 
be  held  responsible  for  the  correctness  ;^  and  when  the  estimate 
is  sent  in,  let  the  builder,  who  offers  to  perform  the  work  for  the 
lowest  sum,  be  engaged,  and  let  him  enter  into  an  lugrreement  for 
the  due  performance  of  the  works.  If,  after  this,  m)m  any  un- 
foreseen cause,  there  should  be  any  extras  or  omissions,  let  the 
builder  produce  hb  bill  of  quantities,  and  make  out  the  deduc- 
tKKiS  or  additions  requisite  by  it.  If  the  en^^loyer  will  take  these 
precautions,  he  will  not  have  much  cause  to  be  frightened  at  the 
amount  of  the  extras ;  provided  he  has  taken  especial  carci,  pre- 
vioudy  to  tbe  employing  of  tbe  architect,  to  ascertain  if  he 
uaderstauda  his  profession  practically.  Another  precaution  I 
should  recommeml,  whk:h  is,  that  a  clause  be  inserted  in  tbe 
spe<jy6catkMi,  that  no  extra  works  shall  be  allowed  for,  except, 
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an  estimate  is  delfvered  to  the  employer,  previonsly  to  the  eom^ 
roeneement  of  the  work,  stating  what  the  amount  of  the  alter- 
ation or  addition  will  come  to.  In  point  of  law,  I  very  much 
doubt  if  a  builder  could  recover,  who  had  not  prerioudy 
explained  to  his  employer  that  the  alteration  or  addition  would 
cause  an  extra  to  the  contract;  and,  if  my  memory  does  not 
deceive  me,  it  was  decided  by  the  late  Lord  Tenterden,  that  the 
orders  of  the  architect  or  agent  were  not  sufficient,  without  being 
able  to  prove  that  the  employer  was  fully  aware  of  the  aker- 
ation,  and  that  it  would  cause  an  addition  to  the  amount  of  the 
contract. 

As  I  am  now  writing,  I  cannot  help  expressing  my  appraba* 
tion  of  the  remarks  made  by  one  of  your  correspoiidenSs^ 
respecting  the  Institute  of  the  British  Architects^  and  partica-- 
larly  as  to  the  regulaticm  for  excluding  surveyors  ftom  the 
Institute.  Is  this  regulation  made  because  they  are  afraid  to 
come  in  contact  with  Uie  surveyor,  who  would  put  many  of  the 
soi'^sant  architects  to  the  blush,  if  he  attempted  to  enter  into 
conversation  on  any  point  concerning  construction  ?  I  do  con- 
tend that  measuring,  valuing,  and  estimating  for  builders,  is  as 
much  part  of  an  architect's  profession  as  the  makii^of  dles^pis  ; 
and  if  the  members  of  the  Institute  still  persist  in  adopting  this 
regulation,  I  would  recommend  them  to  alter  the  name  of  the 
Institute  and  call  it  the  Institute  of  British  Arehitecturak 
Artists.  Are  any  of  the  members  district  surveyors  ?  If  so,  I 
would  recommend  them,  in  the  new  building  act,  if  ever  there 
should  be  one,  to  have  the  name  changed  to  District  Architects, 
that  their  honourable  names  may  not  be  polluted  with  the 
addition  of  the  dreaded  appellation  of  **  surv^or.'* 


Art.  VII.     On  the  Dtoelling-Rooms  of  a  House.     By  L  J.  Kent, 
Esq.,  Architect. 

{Continued from  p.  358.) 

The  Library. — This  is  not  a  room  absolutely  necessary  in  n 
house,  like  a  dining-room  or  drawingroom.  It  was  at  one  time 
to  be  found  only  in  public  buildings  and  institutions,  monas- 
teries, palaces,  universities,  and  other  places  devoted  to  learning 
and  in  the  houses  of  the  wealthy  and  noble;  but,  in  the  present 
day,  no  dwelling,  of  su£Bcient  importance  to  be  called  a  mansion, 
would  be  considered  complete  without  a  library. 

lie  situation  of  the  library  in  a  private  house  should  be 
sufficiently  retired,  so  as  not  to  be  interfered  with,  either  by  the 
fiimily  or  by  visitors.  It  should  be  the  farthest  removed  from 
the  entrance  of  any  of  the  sitting-rooms ;  it  should  be  lofty,  and 
every  possible  care  should  be  taken  to  preserve  it  from  damp. 
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For  this  purpose,  whether  in  use  or  not,  in  moist  and  fc^ggy 
weather,  it  ought  to  be  aired,  either  by  a  fire  in  the  grate,  or  by 
hot  air  or  water  passed  through  tubes  %  for,  if  once  the  dai^p 
a£EbGts  the  leaves  or  the  binding  of  the  books,  they  will  very 
quickly  mould,  and  become  wormeaten.  The  floor  of  this 
room,  in  particular^  should  be  pugged  to  destroy  sound,  and  all 
the  walls  battened. 

Where  the  books  are  very  numerous,  and  the  library  is 
intended  for  a  person  of  wealth,  it  should  be  carried  up  the 
height  of  two  stories ;  that  is,  from  25  ft.  to  30  ft.  high,  with  a 
gallery  all  round,  or  on  tlie  sides  only ;  the  staircases  to  this 
gallery  should  be  so  contrived  as  not  to  destroy  the  uniformity 
of  the  room^  and  they  would  be  better,  if  possible,  placed  out- 
side  of  the  room,  communicating  with  it  by  doorways. 

The  floor  of  the  library  should  be  of  oak,  or  Dutch  wainscot, 
and  the  sides,  and,  perhaps,  a  centre  pathway,  paneled  or 
parqueted:  where  economy  is  to  be  studied,  a  deal  floor, 
painted  in  iniitation  of  oak  and  varnished,  may  be  substituted. 

The  woodwork  and  furniture  in  this  room  should  be  of  oak 
polished,  or  of  deal  painted  in  imitation  of  oak  and  varnished. 
The  walls,  where  not  covered  by  book-cases,  may  be  of  a  warm 
stone  colour,  or  crimson,  perhaps,  for  a  private  library ;  but,  for 
a  public  one,  the  walls  may  be  lined  out  in  blocks,  and  tinted  in 
imitation  of  native  stone.  The  same  tone  of  colour  should  pre- 
vail in  the  cdling,  so  that  the  whole  may  harmonise,  and  impress 
on  the  beholder  a  feeling  of  quiet  and  repose.  The  style  of  all 
others  the  m<^  appropriate  and  efiective  for  a  library  is  the 
Elizabethan,  or  the  Gothic  In  no  situation  does  the  deeply 
recessed  bay,  or  oriel,  window,  tell  with  better  efiect  than  in  a 
library.  The  linings  of  the  deeply  recessed  doors,  and  of  the 
archways,  might  be  paneled  and  parqueted ;  the  stained  glass 
windows,  admitting  a  quiet  and  reposing  light,  however  rich,  or 
even  eorgeous,  tlieir  colours  may  be.  The  ribs  on  the  ceiUng 
should  form  it  into  recessed  panels,  which  may  be  designed  to 
any  degree  of  richness ;  with  the  larger  and  smaller  bosses, 
formed  of  foliage,  fruit,  and  flowers,  ail  subdued  and  made  to 
faarmonbe,  as  before  observed,  with  the  prevailing  tone  of  colour 
of  the  room. 

The  doors  should  be  hunff  with  hinges  that  work  in  sockets, 
to  permit  them  to  be  opened  without  noise.  This  method  will 
allow  of  their  beinff  lifted  off,  and  put  on  again,  without  remov- 
ing the  hinges.  The  locks  should  be  of  the  very  best  construe- 
tion.  Those  of  Chubb,  and,  also,  those  of  Mordan,  are  both 
excellent. 

The  windows  should  be  placed  on  both  sides  of  a  library,  if 
of  large  dimensions,  and  it  should  likewise  receive  light  from 
lanterns  above  the  roof;  otherwise,  if  deep  recesses,  leading  up 
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to  cttch  window  should  be  fennad  for  tbe  reoaptioDof  iho  book% 
so  iBuch  shadow  would  be  thrown  acroat  the  room,  that  the 
eentre  of  it  would  be  gloomy;  and  although  I  oonaider  that  die 
library  should  be  quiet  and  sober  in  its  s^le  and  eAct,  yet  I 
would  on  no  aooount  render  it  gloomy  and  cheerless. 

It  is  to  this  room  more  than  to  any  other  that  a  man  would  be 
dbposed  to  retire,  when  he  felt  himself  called  upon  to  reflect 
seriously  upon  any  subject  of  importauoe;  to  study  any  art  or 
science;  or  to  read  any  work  requiring  strict  attendon  and 
examination;  There  should  here  be  nothing  to  distraet  lua 
attention :  quietness  and  repose  are,  therefore,  moat  essential* 

The  books  in  every  library,  be  it  ever  so  small,  shooid  lie 
classified,  so  that  they  may  be  referred  to  readily ;  and  a  cata* 
logue  of  them  should  be  made,  when  the  ooUectmo  is  lai^  so 
as  to  afford  not  only  a  list  of  the  books,  with  the  names  given 
them  by  their  authcNrs,  but  directions  for  findiBg  everv  wqr  tbe 
library  oontains  on  any  given  subject.  A  list  of  audioffs,  in  an 
index,  ahould  be  added,  with  the  names  of  the  books  writtan  by 
each,  and  indicated  by  the  number  in  the  catabaaa.  In  Ihct, 
we  would  have  the  catal<mie  ii^at  the  French  call  lai  ortafagsg 
raiumni.  Over  the  bookshelves  or  bookcaaes  shooid  be  ooi^ 
spicuously  written  the  sutgects  trceled  of  in  the  books  benwath. 
Portraits  of  the  authors  most  prised  should  appear  oo  the  watts; 
Ukewiae  vase%  and  busts,  and  statoes  on  pedestals  should  be 
introduced ;  and  maps,  m  cases,  on  spruig  rolUsrs,  be  pheed  at 
a  convenient  height,  so  that  they  mig^t  be  readily  examined. 

For  members  of  either  of  the  Houses  of  Parlimnent^  it  vooU 
be  venr  useful  to  have  the  bookcases  or  shelves  asade  with  two 
sets  of  shelves,  one  behind  the  other;  the  fltmt  shelves  1 
boarded  bade,  and  a  small  ledge  on  them  in  firont,  to 
the  bodes  &lling  cS^  and  be  hcmg  with  hinges,  or  on  < 
and  the  back  shelves  arranged  to  receive  &e  atatutes,  acts  of 
parliament,  and  other  voluminous  works  not  usually  bound 
nandsomely  enough  to  be  exposed  on  the  bookshelves.  A  vwy 
agreeable  and  convenient  shape  for  a  small  private  libmy  is  the 
octagon*  fitted  op  all  round  with  bookshelves,  the  lower  part 
dado  high,  pnqiec^ing  so  as  to  give  depth  for  large  fdio  bookSf 
with  marble  slabs ;  four  of  the  sides  might  be  endosed  with 
glaaed  doors,  for  the  more  valuable  books,  and  the  other  bar 
sides  fitted  up  with  bookshelves  only,  without  being  endoaed* 
1^  door  and  fireplace  might  be^  as  it  were»  cut  out  of  dm 
shrives;  or  shelves  might  be  fisoedon  the  door  toeontain  faoolBBi 
and  appear  like  the  other  sides  of  the  cooaiu  If  the  soom  wane 
to  be  wanned  b^  hot  air,  the  fireplace  would  be  unneoessary^ 
and  the  room  might  be  lighted  by  an  octagon  lantern  fight;  Imt 
ifit.be  preferred  that  the  room  dbonld  be  warmed  he  an  cx{ 
fine  in  A  gmte^  I  would  continse  the  bookeases  abom  the  i 
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ncjpieoe^  so  that  the  oornice  oirer  them  might  be  imiiitcmipted. 
Or  dMse  bixdcGMes  might  be  placed  the  basts  of  odebraltd 
aothoi^  Yase^  models,  &c. ;  and  on  the  table  in  the  centra  of 
the  room  miffht  be  arranged  models  of  celebrated  bailduig%  ami 
some  fine  dassical  groups  of  statuary  and  other  works  of  art. 
Under  the  taUe  it  might  be  well  to  lay  a  carpet;  bnt  the  floor, 
flcnerallyi  I  wcmld  haye  uncovered,  if  it  be  of  oak,  or  painted  in 
imitation  of  oak  and  Tarnished. 

When  a  library  b  designed  on  a  lai^  scale  for  a  palaoe  or 
nobleman's  mansion,  or  for  a  public  institution,  where  it  is 
thought  advisable  to  combine  a  museum  with  it,  the  plan  which 
will  permit  evei^  thing  to  be  seen  to  the  best  advantage  is  that 
of  a  crossi  like  the  new  library  at  the  British  Museum :  this  is, 
perhaps,  the  most  magnificent  library  of  its  style  that  we 
possess. 

The  numerottl  institutions  and  societies  that  have  sprung  up 
within  these  few  years  in  London,  and  in  most  of  our  Mrge 
towns,  for  provkling  the  subscribers  with  libraries  and  the  peri- 
odical works  of  the  day,  and  lectures  on  the  arts  and  sdenoes  by 
men  each  emment  in  his  particular  walk,  are  doing  great  good ; 
finr.  We  may  be  assured,  the  man  who  has  attended  a  lecture  on 
natiural  or  moral  philosophy  will  be  a  better  memba:  of  sode^ 
than  if  he  had  passed  his  evening  in  a  public  house  parlour  or 
tatem#  or  at  a  card-table.  Independently  of  the  advantages 
obtained  by  society  in  having  its  several  members  well  iafbrmed, 
the  very  circumstance  of  neighbours  meeting  for  such  a  pwrpose 
aa  to  obtain  knowledge  ^ves  them  an  agreeable  introdnotion  to 
each  olher^  makes  tMm  better  acquainted,  and  diows  them  lo 
one  aflother  in  a  more  amiable  point  of  view. 


AaT. 


aT.  Tilt.  Ohiervations  on  the  comparative  Advaniage$  and  Dis" 
advantages  of  the  various  St/stems  of  heating  hy  Hot  Water  nono  in 
Vse  ;  and  on  the  System  in  general.    By  Censok. 

ThsrS  have  not  been  many  inventions,  that,  after  lyi^g  oom* 
paiativdy  dormant  lor  a  number  of  years,  hAve  had  a  more 
rapid  ana  extenaive  application  than  the  system  of  heatwg  hf 
hoi  water*  Such  has  been  the  fame  it  has  acauired,  and  wma 
is  the  eKtent  of  its  use  at  present,  that  it  will,  doubtless^  be 
eateemed  utter  hardihood  to  assert  that  it  owes  much  of  ite 
celebrity,  and  much  at  its  extensive  use,  to  the  same  caanM 
that  render  <<  Morrison's  Pills,"  or  <<  Rowland's  Kaiydor,"  ao 
fiulious{  namel/s  to  ewer  puflBno,  by  those  whose  object  ii  is  to 
Msh  themselvea  and  Ihskt  works  upon  the  public  (  and  who 
have  seioed  iwon  **  the  circulation  of  hot  water,'*  as  a  new 
baatKJh  of  iram  to  make  raoDcy  circuhite;  or,  rather,  to  aUave 
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it  into  their  cofiers.  Let  it  not,  however,  by  this  be  understoody: 
that  I  would  say  the  system  of  hot  water  possesses  no  advaiH 
tageous  peculiarities,  for  I  do  not  say  so :  but  I  do  say  that  its 
advantages  have  been,  and  are,  much  overrated ;  that  its  dis^ 
advantages  have  been  overlooked,  or  kept  studiously  out  of 
sight;  and  that,  in  many  cases,  it  has  been  misapplied.  To 
attempt  to  show  this,  and  to  set  the  merits  of  heating  by  hot 
water,  as  compared  with  steam,  hot  air,  or  open  fires,  in  their 
proper  aspect,  is  the  object  of  the  following  observations. 

It  would  seem  to  be  a  common  failing  of  mankind  to  be  food 
of  specifics :  having  once  found  a  novelty  possessing  some  pecu* 
liar  capability  or  advantage^  speedily  to  forget  what  the  nature 
of  that  peculiarity  is,  and  soon  to  apply  the  favourite  novelty 
to  purposes,  and  m  places,  for  which  it  is  utterly  unfit  Now, 
what  are  the  peculiar  advantages  of  the  hot-water  system, 
which  belong  to  it  exclusively,  and  distinguish  it  firom  every 
other  mode  of  heating? 

It  would  seem  that  they  resolve  themselves  simply  into  three 
very  important  features,  viz, :  — «L  Great  simplicity  of  structure  in 
the  apparatus  for  conveyine  heat :  2.  Great  facility  in  the  mi^ 
nagement,  in  consequence  of  this  simplicity  of  structure:  and,  3* 
Great  uniformity  and  durability  in  the  communication  of  heat. 
With  the  two  first  of  these  no  fault  can  be  found  in  any  situ* 
ation  or  apparatus ;  but  it  is  with  respect  to  the  third  that  the 
misapplications,  and  some  of  the  miscalled  improvements,  have 
been  made. 

Wherever  great  uni/brmiijf  of  temperature  is  important^  at  Ihe^ 
same  time  that  ventilation^  or  change  of  the  mass  of  the  air  heaiedf 
is  unnecessary t  and  rapidity  in  the  rising  of  the  temperature  it 
not  required^  there  the  htd-water  system  is  properly  appUed; 
and  wherever  these  three  conditions  are  not  found,  it  is  mis- 
applied. Hence,  for  most  horticultural  purposes,  it  is  the  best 
mode  of  heating  that  has  ever  been  devised*  I  say  for  most: 
for,  first,  it  is  by  no  means  certain  that  perfect  uniformity  of  tem- 
perature is  most  conducive  to  the  growth  and  health  of  plants^ 
particularly  those  which  are  natives  of  the  tropics,  which  would, 
probably,  be  much  better  treated  by  being  let  to  cool  dowi^ 
very  considerably  i^t  night,  in  imitation  of  the  chilly  inter- 
tropical nights:  secon^y,  it  is  probable  that  stove  plants 
would  be  benefited  by  a  much  less  restricted  ventilation  than 
the  limited  powers  of  the  hot-water  system  will  allow :  and, 
lastly,  in  cases  of  houses  of  low  temperature^  such  as  ccmser* 
▼stories,  heath  and  Cape  plant-houses,  &c.,  where  a  fire  is 
seldom  or  never  kindled  but  at  the  approach  of  firost,  the 
hot-water  system  is  wrongly  applied;  inasmuch  as  in  case  of 
sudden  frosts,  which  are  so  common  in  our  autumn  and  sjMring 
months,  the  house  is  not  heated  with  nearly  sufficient  nqfHdiQF; 
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aifid  those  who  know"  the  injary  done  to  conservatoiy  plants  by 
artificial  heat  at  all,  will  admit  that  the  fire  should  precede  the 
frost  but  as  short  a  time  as  possible.  But  here  the  advocates 
of  the  flat  pipes  and  the  small  gas  tubes  come  upon  the  stage 
with;  <<  Our  flat  pipes'  have  so  large  a  surface,  and  hold  so  little 
water,  that  they  are  hot  in  a  moment;"  and,  "  Our  small  tubes 
hold  so  little,  and  have  so  high  a  temperature,  that  we  quite 
answer  your  objection."  Most  true  it  is,  that  these  methods  do 
heat  tolerably  fast;  but  they  also  cool  equally  fast;  and  so 
between  the  two  extremes  the  unfortunate  plants  are  kept  in  a 
perpetual  ague.  Rapid  heating  and  uniformity  of  temperature 
are  incompatible ;  at  least,  they  are  so  by  any  modification  of  hot- 
water  apparatus  that  I  know  of;  and  when  you  obtain  the  former 
by  means  of  small  tubes  or  flat  pipes,  it  is  at  the  expense  of  all 
the  greatiest  advantages  of  the  hot-water  system.  You  merely 
heat  the  required  space  by  a  roundabout  contrivance,  when  it 
may  be  effected  just  as  well  by  other  means. 

We  will  presently  return  to  a  more  deliberate  consideration 
of  the  merits  of  the  small  gas  tubes,  or  Perkins's  system ;  and 
of  the  flat  pipes,  or  Lloyd  and  Foster's ;  only  observing  here, 
that  the  very  plea  upon  which  they  are  both  pushed  forward, 
contains,  in  limine^  an  irreconcilable  contradiction  to  that 
which  is  the  very  principle  upon  which  the  system  sets  out; 
liamely,  utiiibrmity  of  heat,  and  simplicity  of  structure  and  ma- 
nagement. At  the  same  time,  from  peculiar  circumstances, 
they  may  both  have  some  few  local  applications  with  advantage, 
as,  for  instance,  Perkins's  tubes  for  heating  en^avers'  plates,  &c. 

But,  before  proceeding  to  detail  the  merits  of  the  different 
systems,  we  will  consider  some  of  the  other  applications  of  the 
hot-water  system  at  large.  And,  first,  as  to  its  application'  to 
the  rooms  of  dwelling-houses,  the  wards  of  hospitals,  &c.  &c. 
If  the  space  heated  by  hot  water,  particularly  if  two  or  three 
stories  in  height,  be  compared  with  the  outlay  for  the  apparatus, 
it  will  b^  found  one  of  the  most  feeble  modes  of  heating,  in 
proportion'  to  its  cost;  and,  if  the  heat  obtained  be  compared 
with  the  consumption  of  fuel,  it  will  be  found,  with  the  excep- 
tion of  the  common  open  grate,  one  of  the  least  economical 
modes  of  distributing  warmth. 

But  it  has  a  signal  objection  as  to  its  use  in  living-rooms :  it 

Eroduces  no  current  of  fresh  air  itself,  and  the  feebleness  of  its 
eating  powers  renders  it  impossible  to  give  that  ventilation  in 
cold  weather,  which  is  so  essential  to  health.  I  am  well  aware, 
that  the  feeble  heating  power  may  be,  and  is,  compensated 
sometimes  by  an  enormous  surface  of  pipe ;  but  this  is  done  at 
great  expense,  and  with  no  improvement  to  ventilation.  It  is 
earnestly  to  be  hoped,  that  the  hot-water  mania  may  never 
expel  our  ancient,  cheerful,  and  wholesome  open  hearth  from 
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our  dwdlioffs;  if  to,  we  nwj  eacpact  to  see  Uie  raddy  "Bgif^Uk 
cheek  auppTanted  by  the  bleached  and  kUn-dried  aspect  or  oor 
Continental  neighbours  whose  stove-heated  rooms  are  nearly  in 
the  same  predicament  as  if  heated  by  hot  water. 

I  have  said  that  the  heatii^  power  of  a  hot-water  apparatna 
is  feeble.  la  ordinary  case8»  the  water  never  can  bml  (Mr* 
Perkins  professes  a  higher  temperature,  but  of  that  more  anon)» 
and,  in  most  instances,  is  far  below  the  boiling  point 

From  a  great  number  of  observations  that  I  have  made,  the 
sur&oe  of  the  pipe  is  scarcely  ever  as  high  a  temperature  as 
185^  Fahr.;  and  necessity  obliges  them  to  oe  placed  frequently 
in  such  situations,  that  they  not  only  give  out  their  heat  very 
tardily,  but  much  of  it  is  often  lost  by  conduction  into  walls 
and  floors,  &c. 

Neither  does  it  economise  fueL  I  have  neither  seen  nor  beard 
of  a  single  instance  in  which  a  saving  of  fiiel  was  ^Escted,  fa^ 
any  of  the  modes  in  common  use,  over  the  amount  with  which 
the  same  space  could  be  heated  by  steam  stoves ;  and  for  one 
obvious  reason  among  many:  it  is  impossible,  even  with  the 
best^roportioned  boiMr  and  apparatus,  to  make  the  wnter  dr* 
culate  fast  enough  to  rob  the  fuel  of  the  whole  €i£  ita  hei^  much 
of  which  consequently  passes  up  the  chimney  to  waste.  Far 
otherwise  is  the  case  with  steam ;  theve  being  no  difficnt^  in 
constructing  a  boiler  in  such  a  manner  as  that  the  steam 
shall  compMely  rob  the  imited  feel  of  its  heal^  and  that  the 
vapour  and  smoke^  if  any,  from  the  flaes  shall  ent^  the  cUnwcgr 
al^  and  not  above^  the  boiling  point  of  water. 

It,  tberefcr^  does  not  appear,  that  there  is  any  peoidiar 
advantage  to  be  found  in  applying  hot  water  to  dweUing^moaw, 
but,  on  the  eontmry,  an  obvious  ml. 

But  some  one  will,  perbi^w,  say,  Whtte  wiH  you  apply  bat 
water,  if  your  exclusions  are  so  numerous?  Cironmstsiioea 
must,  in  general,  guide  in  this;  but  I  would  sav,  its  at^ile 
appUcation  most  be  to  hortioukural  purposes.  It  is  admirably 
suited,  also^  to  libraries;  where  the  beat  may  be  kept  up  at  wg^t» 
and  ventiiatioii  allowed  daring  the  day.  It  preserves  an  vmAr 
leal  teaiperatttre  far  the  books,  end  does  not,  like  hot  air  ^ir 
steam,  tear  and  destroy  the  backs  and  hindiiwi  Ear  many 
manqfeffhiring purposes,  also^  it  is  vidnaUe;  for  mstaoce^  for  ihe 
drying  of  gunpowder;  where  a  sadden  foil  of  teinpeietargb 
which  might  happen  in  heating  by  other  meens,  would  mate* 
ri^  injure  the  balf-^y  powder. 

Inere  are  also  some  inoonvenienees  insepandile  from  the  hot» 
water  system,  under  every  foisn  and  ta  wnatever  use  it  mav  be 
applied.  Leak^  is  the  most  iaH)Qrtaiit  of  these ;  andy  whem 
twee  or  four  stofies  are  heated^  mm  requires  mat  cam  to  be 
guarded  against;  and,  where  any  ^m^  on  Mqge  pvfs,  hot 


Ss^gejointowkhbdtsandniitSy  are  ttsod^  it  is  impossible  to  avoid 
\Xm  Indeedf  flat  pipes  under  such  pressors  cannot  ever  be 
depended  npon,  and  are  always  uncertain,  from  the  frequency 
of  bad  mouldings  in  tliem.  Rapidity  of  circulation  is  eveiything 
id  hol-water  apparatus ;  and  the  check  produced  in  it  by  ^pins; 
to  pass  under  doors,  &c.,  is  very  great.  This  is  much  increased^ 
if  the  common  mode  of  using  pipes  of  different  diameter  in 
dififerenC  parts  of  the  apparatus  be  adopted :  the  check  thus 
produced  being  &r  greater  than  what  is  due  to  the  mere  diflfer- 
ence  of  diameter  in  the  respective  pipes,  as  is  evident  from  the 
principles  of  fluid  veins.  Thus  it  is  important,  and,  yet,  often 
inconvenient,  to  have  every  part  of  the  tubes  of  the  same  size ;  aa 
ohfection  which  does  not  i^plv  to  steam,  where  the  conducting 
pipes  may  be  very  small,  and  the  distributing  surfaces  laroe. 

I  have  known  more  than  one  instance  in  which  l<»g  hngths 
of  flat  pipes,  jointed  with  the  common  welded  sockets,  were 
found,  under  a  pressure  of  two  or  more  stories,  impossible  to  be 
maintsined  staunch :  indeed,  it  is  hard  to  conceive  how  they 
should^  when  we  ooosider  that  about  every  2  ft.  10  in.  ia  aki* 
tnde  produces  on  the  lower  part  of  every  bot<water  apparatus 
a  statical  pressure  of  one  pound  to  the  square  inch,  and  diat 
this  b  visited  on  a  vast  length  of  pipe,  subject  to  continual 
change  of  dimensions  with  every  variation  of  tsmperature. 

Another  inconvenience,  in  most  cases  insqMU'able  from  the 
hoUwater  system  is,  that  the  hea^*distributing  snrfiures  must  be 
placed  somewhere  dose  to  the  walls  of  the  space  to  be  heated, 
uislead  of  as  neariy  central  as  possible.  Tlus  arises  from  the 
diflBcolty  of  circulating  the  water  in  tubes  on  pedestals  so 
skuated :  this  does  not  apply  to  steam,  nor  so  much  to  Perkins's 
tubes  as  to  laif^e  ones;  fdthougfa  advantage  seems  veiy  sddom 
to  be  taken  of  it  in  the  way  in  which  they  are  erected.  Many 
other  objections  might  be  shown  to  the  system  at  large;  suca 
as  die  weight  of  water  and  tubes  on  floors,  the  furring  up  of 
pipes  by  sediment,  the  difficidty  of  repair,  &c. ;  which,  not  to 
be  hypercritical,  we  will  pass  over,  and  proceed  to  nuike  soma 
observations  on  steam,  as  a  medium  for  conveying  heat,  in 
Oaraparison  with  hot  water. 

At  the  time  that  hot  water  first  became  odebrated,  steam  liad 
hardly  made  its  way,  as  a  mode  of  heating,  beyond  mills  and 
maBiuactories,  except  in  some  few  instances,  tor  horticukiual 
purposes  and  public  insdtotions,  &c.  All  at  once  it  was  dis* 
covered  to  have  the  most  serious  irremediable  evils;  to  be  a 
most  precarious  and  insnfiicient  mode  of  heating ;  and,  withal, 
to  be  cUfficdt  to  manage  and  daoaerous  in  the  extreme.  Now, 
all  this  has  some  trath  in  it;  fiir  £ere  never  was  a  fiedsehood  or 
an  error,  perimps,  that  had  not  a  ibundation  ia  truth :  bnt  die 
hlter  amy  bear  any  assignable  ratio  to  the  former;  and  in  this 
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case  it  is  one  of  great  disparity.  It  is  quite  true,  that  steann 
under  ttie  very  best  arrangements  and  management,  does  not 
possess  the  capability  of  preserving  so  steady  and  undeviating  a 
temperature  as  hot  water ;  it  is  equally  true,  that  it  requires  a 
little  more  skill  in  management:  but  it  is  equally  true,  that  it 
possesses  some  most  signal  advantages ;  that  it  may  be  made  a 
conveyance  of  heat  to  almost  an  unlimited  distance,  and  in  any 
required  direction,  up  or  down,  vertical,  horizontal,  or  inclined; 
that  the  size  and  form  of  the  conducting  tubes  or  distributing 
ve.sseis  may  vary  to  any  extent,  or  to  suit  any  local  purpose, 
without  materially  altering  the  result;  that  the  surface  of  steam 
pipes,  containing  steam  at  2^  lbs.  to  the  square  inch,  is  never 
more  than  1  or  1^  deg.  below  the  boiling  pcnnt  of  water,  and 
seldom  so  low;  that  the  pipes  or  other  vesseb  may  be  made 
thin  and  light  to  a  degree  impracticable  with  any  hot- water  sys» 
tern ;  and  that,  whatever  be  the  altitude  to  which  the  apparatus 
may  rise,  no  increased  pressure  is  thrown  upon  any  part  of  it. 
Such  are  the  peculiar  and  distinguishing  advantages  of  steam ; 
and  I  think,  in  most  cases,  they  are  sufficient  to  throw  a 
balance  in  its  favour  against  hot  water :  but,  moreover,  its  evils 
have  been  much  exaggerated.  There  is  no  difficulty  in  con- 
structing a  boiler  for  low  pressure,  with  its  apparatus  so  that 
bursting  from  surcharged  steam  is  physically  impossible;  and 
also,  where  a  full  command  of  water  can  be  obtained,  such  a 
one  that  boiling  dry  is  so  improbable,  that  the  chance  of  it 
cannot  be  reckoned  on.  To  speak  more  certainly,  in  addition 
to'  a  feed  head  cistern,  sufficient  to  supply  a  boiler  by  a  large 
open  pipe  for  24  or  48  hours,  or  any  longer  period,  an  inverted 
water  siphon  may  be  placed  dose  to  the  boiler,  in  addition  to 
the  ordinary  safety  valves,  so  that  the  v^ter  shall  blow  out  and 
the  steam  escape  at  any  required  pressure.  With  respect  to  the 
supply  of  fuel,  much  has  been  said ;  and  it  has  been  asserted, 
that  the  moment  the  fire  is  out  the  steam  is  down,  and  all  beat 
is  at  an  end;  and,  therefore,  constant  watchfiilness  is  needed, 
and  so  forth.  It  is  not  so :  firstly,  in  any  large  boiler,  there  is 
beat  enou^  in  the  brickwork  to  keep  up  some  steam  for  a  good 
while  after  the  fire  is  out;  and  there  are  abundant  modes  of 
making  self-supplying  fireplaces;  some  depending  on  mecha^ 
nical  power,  and  some,  which  are  more  suited  for  the  present 
purpose,  on  the  principle  of  the  ancient  <^  Alhanor;"  but  here, 
again,  die  hot-water  has  been  overrated  in  its  advantages,  even 
in  this  respect.  It  is  true, 'that,  when  steam  does  go  down,  there 
is  an  infinitely  more  sudden  fidi  of  temperature  man  is  the  case 
with  hot-water  apparatus,  the  circulation  of  which  gradually 
ceases  for  want  of  fuel ;  but  hot-water  fireplaces  must  be  fed 
and  attended  to  as  well  as  steam  bcMlers:  and  further,  when 
steam  goes  down,  it  ceases  to  give  heat,  but  it  has  no  tmdency 
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to  cool  the  space  before  heated ;  whereas  it  is  quite  possible  for 
a  retrograde  action  or  circulation  to  take  place  in  hot-water 
apparatus  after  the  fire  is  gone  out,  and  for  the  current  of  air 
tbroagh  the  boiler  flues  to  render  the  water  therein  cooler  than 
that  in  the  pipes,  when  they  will  begin  to  rob  the  rooms  or  other 
space  of  the  heat  they  before  communicated.  This  view  seems 
never  to  have  struck  the  partisans  of  the  hot-water  system ;  but 
I  once  saw  it  verified  in  a  small  stove,  heated  with  a  flat  thin 
boiler  and  flat  pipes,  during  a  very  severe  frosty  night. 

Finally,  wherever  perfect  uniformity  of  temperature  is  not  essen^ 
Hal;  where  there  is  much  complexity  in  the  spaces  to  be  heated^ 
and  a  large  quantity  of  air  to  warm  in  a  given  time;  and  where 
the  pamer  of  rapidly  raising  the  temperature  is  desirable^  and  a 
more  abundant  ventilation  than  is  allowable  with  hot  water  is  re^ 
quired;  then  steam  should  be  applied^  and  not  hot  water. 

Having  now  considered  pretty  fully  the  general  merits  of  hot 
water  and  steam,  it  may  be  allowable  to  say  a  word  or  two  on 
the  subject  of  stoves,  hypocausts,  or  hot-air  stoves  or  furnaces 
under  ground,  and  open  fires.  The  hypocaust,  or  hot-air  stove,  is, 
of  all  contrivances  for  heating,  that  for  which,  as  far  as  ray  ob- 
servation has  gone,  architects,  in  genera),  most  usually  make 
preparation  in  the  building  of  a  house.  Whether  this  arises  from 
old  habit,  or  from  a  general  want  of  knowledge  on  the  subject 
of  improved  modes  of  heating,  I  know  not ;  but,  truly,  the  ex- 
treme danger  of  conflagration  produced  by  these  stoves  is  such 
as  ought  \ox  ever  to  drive  them  from  use.  It  does  not  seem  to 
be  commonly  known  that  a  hypocaust  is  nothing  more  than  a 
furnace  contrived  to  heat  a  large  flat  plate  of  cast-iron  placed 
over  it;  and  that  a  flue  is  provided  for  passing  over  the  said 
plate,  having  a  free  communication  with  the  open  air  at  one  end, 
while  the  other,  opening  into  the  place  to  be  heated,  discharges 
the  volume  of  air  heated  in  passing  over  the  upper  surface  of 
the  plate.  This,  with  trifling  variations,  is  the  construction  of 
every  hypocaust.  Now,  it  never  appears  to  enter  into  the  cal- 
culations of  hypocaust-building,  that  there  is  nothing  to  prevent 
the  cast-iron  plate  from  reaching  any  temperature  up  to  its 
fusing  point,  and  that  there  is  a  great  chance  of  its  cracking 
when  heated  only  to  a  bright  red ;  and  that  if  it  either  melt  or 
<n-ack  considerably,  the  flame  will  pass  from  its  awn  flue  into  the 
airftue^  and  probably  {only  dependent  on  distance)  be  discharged 
right  into  the  body  of  the  place  intended  to  have  been  heated.  I 
myself  have  known  the  particulars  of  two  such  accidents,  one  of 
which  was  likely  to  have  involved  a  lordly  palace  in  flames ; 
and  I  doubt  not  but  of  the  many  accidents  we  continually 
hear  of,  fi-om  what  are  called  the  flues  of  hypocaosts  over* 
heating,  most  have  arisen  from  the  above  cause. 

VoUlI.  —  No.  19.  EB 
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HypooBUSts  have  the  advantage  of  producing  a  sapply  of  air, 
iblit  this  is  only  heated  air ;  and,  unluckily,  people  like  to  be 
ventilated  with  fresh  air,  which  cannot  be  procurod  by  them: 
'Hot  only  is  all  the  animal  and  vegetable  matter,  continoaify  afloat 
<in  the  atmosphere,  consumed  by  the  hot  plate,  which  gives  rise 
'to  the  ofiensive  odour  always  experienced,  but  the  air  is  dis- 
'charged  into  the  rooms,  &c.,  in  a  state  of  nearly  absolute  dryness; 
the  result  of  which  is,  that  the  lungs  are  irritated  by  being  per- 
petually drained  of  their  moisture,  and  books  and  fiimiture 
-are  split,  cracked,  and  destroyed ;  the  varnish  of  paintings  is 
broken  like  mosaic,  &c.  &c. ;  and  a  current  of  dust,  more  or  less 
'dense,  according  to  the  situation  of  the  place  and  the  state  of 
^the  atmosphere,  is  always  delivering  into  the  room.  I 'have  seen 
one  instance,  and,  I  rejoice  to  say,  but  one,  of  ahypocaust  ap« 
plied  to  heat  a  large  conservatory ;  and  not  only  were  the  <^  Sa- 
bsean  odours"  utterly  annihilated  by  its  villanous  smdl,  but  the 
iplants  looked  like  so  many  carcasses  from  a  caravan,  that  had 
died  of  tliirst  in  the  desert,  and  were  preserved  as  if  alive  by 'its 
.parching  sun  and  arid  sands.  It  has  been  sometimes  attempted 
>to  correct  the  dryness  of  the  hot  air,  by  letting  it  pass  over  a 
*diallow  pan  of  water ;  but  it  never  answers,  for  eitber  die  air 
is  not  saturated  to  any  sufficient  amount,  or  it  is  so  fully  so  as  to 
deposit  a  dew  in  the  rdom,  varying  with  die  relative  temperatulos 
-msideand  out,  and,  moreover,  in  all  cases  the  smell  is  worse 
•than  before. 

So  much  for  hypocausts;  and  to  the  same  category  belong 
•all  those  many  modifications  of  stoves  which  beat  the  chamber 
-or  other  space,  by  means  of  a  current  of  air  bewg- drawn  over 
tfome  part  of  their  heated  surface. 

So  many  and  so  various  are  the  kinds  and  orders  of  stoves, 
in  this  day  bf  ^  many  inventions,"  that  which  is  best,  and  which 
is  not  best,  it  would  take  a  little  volume  folly  to  discuss.  At 
present,  I  would  only  observe,  that,  unqaestionably,  those  are 
•best  for  health  and  comfort  which  heat  solely  iy  radiation^  and 
ventilate  by  continuaUy  abstracting  a  current  of  air  fixim  the 
place  heated ;  in  fact,  those  which  approzimi^  the  closest  to  the 
common  fireplace.  Of  all  the  stoves  I  have  seen,  the  Continealal 
earthenware  ones,  as  used  in  France  and  some  parts  of  Wesfcem 
Germany,  are  the  best.  Earthenware  stoves  are  used  in  Sweden 
and  other  parts  of  Europe,  which  are  nearly  as  unwholesome  as 
bypocansts;  the  air  bekig  merely  heated  by  passing  through 
warded,  tbiit  is  divided,  chambers  of  earthenware. 

Earthen  stoves  have  some  advantage,  in  preserving  a  pare 
atmosphere,  over  metallic  ones,  but  bum  more  foeL  To  my 
^e^  some  of  the  earthen  French  stoves,  of  thestyleof  Louis^XIV., 
are  far  superior  in  beauty  to  the  most  elaborate  pixoductions  of 
our  fonnderies ;  indeed,  there  are  some  few  to  be  sedb^which  were 
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jfqa^e  .fipir  Jf^oyal  proseptis,  of  por^^qlain,  and  )vhich,  peirh&pSf  are 
.even  y^t  ina4e  oc^casipnally,  qF  the  most  exquisite  .beauty. 

Both  jstoyes  a^eyery  suitf^ble  for  burning  wood,  or,  in  Ireland 
.or  Scotland,  t^I}f ;  b^t  by  no  n^ean^  so  for  coal,  unless  made  of 
.metallic  substances.  Indeed,  \\\e^  proper  use  of  stoves  in  this 
<x>untry  appears  to  be  .tp  warm  a  limited  space,  with  a  smciU 
jcaonsuipption  of  fuel,  and  at  a  small  original  outlay. 

Under  favourable  circumstances,  1  believe  a  given  space  may 
jbe  waifmed  nearly  fis  cheap,  ^  far  as  consumption  of  fuel  is 
.concerned,  -by  stoves  as  by  any  other  means ;  but  I  fi^el  con- 
fident in  asserting  that,  in  almqst  every  case,  putting  the  first 
4fo^t  of  the  .apparatus  aside^  a  given  space  can  be  heat^  by 
.j»te^m  .with  a  smaller  consiimption  of  fpel  than  by  any  pth^ 
mode ;  and  the  greater  the  area  to  be  heated,  the  more  perceptible 
will  be  the  economy  of  the  method. 

But  for  living-rooms,  economy, is  the  only  recommeoda^on 
.which  aqy  of  these  var^pus  mpdes  we  have  discussed  ppsses^^s. 
iWem^y  be  warmed  by  any  of  them,  but  never  comforted,  by  ppe. 
.We  not,pnIy  want  the  effect  of  the  open  fire  on  our  imagin- 
.^tipns,  but  we  lack  the  really  important  matter  of  a  free  and  fi||l 
^ventilation.     Any  one  who  has  ever  been  in  "  the  stove "  of  A 

*  German  inp  in  winter  time,  and  breathed  the  biimid,,  thick,  un- 
wholesome atmosphere  of  it,  will  judge  of  this.     The  commoii 

{firegrate  is,  no  dpubt>  about  the  most  wasteful  contrivance  for 

■heating  a  rpom  that  9an  be  devised;  but  it  is  cheerful  axid 

^healthful. 

Amongst  modern  improvements,  we  have  succeeded  in.retro- 

.  grading  in  this  matter,  as  well  as  in  some  others.    A  fashionable 

ificawingropm  grate  of  the  present  day  has  the  front,  pr  pove, 

.^neraUy  of  gro^n^  cast  iron,  brought  down  so  Ipw,  and  the 
b^rs  thrown  so  far  back,  that  mych  less  beat  is  radiated  into 

,  the  room  tlian  by  one  of  the  old-fashioned  high*-backed  grates  of 
half  a  century  ago,  in  which  the  bars  project  far  beyoiad  tbe 
pther  parts  of  the  grate,  and  the  whole  of  the  flame,  be  it  ever  so 
Ipi^,  is  fully  exposed  to  view  and  to  radiation.  Moreover,  a 
modern  grate  has  a  cast-iron  back  to  it,  full  of  holes,  sp  that, a 

,  xiurrent  of  air  passes  into,  the  fuel  at  the  back  as  well  as  in  front, 
wh^  dpes  no  good,  except  consuming  the  fuel  in  i  heating  a 
p^te,  >Yhich.is  continually  cooled  by  the  said. current;  added 

I  to  which,  A  brick-backed  gr^te  becomes  hot,  and  radiates  heat 
in. €|xcellent  .style;   whereas  , a  cast-iron  perforated  back  nev^r 
radiates  well  without  an  enormous  consumption  of  fuel. 
.1. would  now  return  from  this,  which  appears  r^^ther.adigres-^ 

,,sipn9  to  cpnsider  briefly  the  advantages  and  disadvantages  of  the 

•  iyo  pr  three  modes  of  heating  by  hot  wa.ter  which,  at.present^ 
,fs^^  most  nofse.  Jl^ir^t,  of  the  flat-pipe.  sy3tem»  it  ja  .enough  to 
^rep^t,  tihat  the  rftpid  ^eating^  and,  qoasequ^^y,  the  rapid 
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cooling,  of  tbe  pipes,  contradict  the  very  principle  upon  which 
the  system  of  hot  water  relies  for  its  adoption,  viz.  its  invari- 
ability ;  that  they  are  very  seldom  without  bad  welds  here  and 
there,  from  their  extreme  thinness,  and  the  difficulty  of  manu- 
facturing them ;  that  they  are  difficult  to  make  and  keep  staunch; 
and  that  their  surface  is  so  great  in  proportion  to  their  area,  that 
the  rapidity  of  circulation  is  greatly  retarded  by  the  friction  of 
the  fluid  in  motion ;  that,  in  ract,  they  possess  many  signal  dis- 
advantages, without  any  visible  or  positive  advantage ;  for  it  is  a 
mistake,  that,  by  having  a  very  small  quantity  of  water  in  cir- 
culation at  once,  any  saving  of  fuel  is  produced. 

The  surfaces  of  the  apparatus  alone  can  give  out  heat ;  and 
these  can  only  give  out  a  certain  quantity  in  a  given  time :  hence 
all  the  water  in  the  tubes,  that  is  not  cooled  by  the  surface, 
remains  at  a  constant  temperature,  circling  round  and  round, 
and,  when  once  heated,  burns  no  more  fuel  to  waste,  unless, 
indeed,  that  due  to  the  inappreciable  difierence  in  rate  of  cir- 
culation produced  by  the  water  which  changes  temperature, 
dragging  the  water  of  uniform  temperature  along  with  it.  The 
flat  pipes  are  admirable  things  for  heating  by  steam,  but  very 
foolish  for  water ;  and,  so  as  the  pipes  are  made  and  used,  I 
dare  say  it  is  quite  the  same  to  the  makers  whether  the  one  or 
the  other  goes  through  them. 

Of  Perkins's  system,  namely,  that  of  water  circulated  in  small 
tubes,  supposed  to  be  hermetically  sealed,  I  would  wish  to  speak 
a  litde  more  at  length.  The  advantages  attributed  to  this  mode 
of  warming  by  hot  water  may,  I  think,  be  reduced  to  the  follow* 
ing :  —  that,  by  closing  the  apparatus  altogether,  the  temper- 
ature of  the  included  water  may  be  raised  to  any  required 
amount ;  that,  therefore,  in  proportion  as  the  temperature  of  the 
surface  of  the  tubes  is  higher,  their  superficies  may  he  diminished, 
and  that  this  will  enable  tubes  so  small  to  be  used,  that  they  can 
be  bent,  accommodated,  and  placed  in  situations  where  large 
ones  would  be  impracticable ;  that  the  cost  of  the  apparatus  is 
thus  much  reduced ;  that  no  fresh  supply  of  water  is  ever  needed, 
and,  therefore,  no  deposit  of  sediment  can  take  place  in  the 
tubes ;  that  the  higher  temperature  enables  the  fire  to  be  raised 
proportionably  in  intensity,  and,  therefore,  to  bum  less  to  waste, 
or  to  a  more  advantageous  use  of  fuel ;  and  that  less  weight 
of  water  and  apparatus  is  placed  on  the  floors,  &c.  This,  I 
think,  is  a  pretty  fair  statement  of  all  that  can  be  reasonably 
alleged  in  favour  of  the  pressure  system.  Let  us  now  see  how 
-  far  ue  allegations  are  borne  out.  First,  it  will  be  advisable  to 
see  what  increase  of  temperature  we  shall  get,  in  proportion  to 
the  increase  of  pressure  on  the  apparatus,  over  and  above  212° 
Fahr. ;  accordingly,  from  Dulong  and  Arago's  tables  of  elasti- 
city and  temperatures,  tlie  latest  and  probably  most  accurate 
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tbat  have   been   formed,   we   extract  the  following,  omitting 
decimals :  — 


Atmospheres. 

Temperature. 

Atmospheres. 

Temperature. 

1 

-  212*»  Fahr. 

8 

- 

- 

-  34l«  Fahr. 

2 

-  250 

9 

. 

. 

-  350 

3 

-    .     -  275 

10 

. 

. 

-  358 

4 

.  293 

20 

. 

. 

-  418 

6 

.  307 

30 

. 

. 

.  457 

6 

.  320 

40 

. 

. 

.  486 

7 

-  331 

50 

. 

- 

.  510 

From  this  we  perceive,  that,  to  increase  the  temperature  of 
the  included  water  in  the  tubes,  only  one  half  more  than  in  any 
common  open  vessel,  namely,  to  raise  it  from  212°  to  318%  we 
must  produce  a  pressure  on  every  part  of  the  surface  of  the 
apparatus  of  six  atmospheres,  or  of  ninety  pounds,  to  the  square 
inch,  nearly ;  and  that,  to  raise  this  temperature  again  by  one 
half,  or  to  477°,  we  must  increase  the  pressure  to  nearly  forty 
atmospheres,  or  to  the  enormous  amount  of  six  hundred  pounds 
on  the  square  inch. 

To  this  latter  temperature  and  pressure  I  believe  Perkins's 
tubes  never  have  been  attempted  to  be  raised,  for  the  best  of 
reasons,  that  they  would  not  stand  it :  to  the  former  they,  per- 
haps, occasionally  may.  But,  supposing  that  the  temperature  of  the 
included  water  is  actually  doubled,  or  424%  and,  consequently, 
the  surface  of  the  pipe  also  doubled  in  heat ;  as  the  heating 
power  of  every  body  that  radiates  is,  ceteris  paribus,  directly 
as  the  temperature  and  surface  of  radiation,  so  here,  the  tem- 
perature being  doubled,  we  may  reduce  the  surface  by  one  half, 
and  have  the  same  heating  power ;  in  other  words,  the  entire 

Sain  is,  that  the  diameters  of  the  pipes  may  be  reduced  by  one 
alf.  This,  however,  is  not  exactly  the  way  in%which  the  reduc- 
tion is  made;  for  the  diameters  of  the  pipes  are  kept  always  of 
the  same  dimension  (about  1  in.),  and  the  variation  of  surface  is 
produced  by  lengthening  or  shortening  them. 

This,  certainly,  is  no  sufficient  inducement  for  incurring  the 
danger  of  having  a  network  of  tubes  running  in  all  directions 
about  a  building,  charged  with  an  intensely  heated  fluid,  at  so 
enormous  a  pressure.  But  the  advocates  of  the  system  contend 
that  there  is  no  danger  whatever,  and  that  tubes,  charged  to 
six,  eight,  ten,  or  a  oozen  atmospheres,  with  water  and  highly 
elastic  steam^  are  perfectly  safe  and  innocuous;  for  that  the 
tubes  are  proved,  before  they  are  used,  to  bear  one  thousand 

Eounds  to  the  square  inch ;  that  they  are  so  small,  that,  even  if 
urst,  no  danger  can  arise;  that  high-pressure  steam  will  not 
scald,  &c  &c.  &c. :  all  which,  let  those  believe  who  can,  I,  for 
one,  cannot ;  and  I  do  not  believe  any  twelve  intelligent  engineers 
(I  do  not  mean  hot-water  engineers)  can  be  found  who  wUl 
agree  in  a  verdict  of  "  safety." 
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To  give  lily  own  particular  notion,  however,  of  why  thiff  mode 
of  heating  is  unsafe;  —  The  tubes  used  are  what  are  caUeid 
strong  ^'  rolled  gas  tubing,"  which  is  made  of  thin  plate  iron,' 
with  the  edges  united,  without  any  lap,  by  pressure  between  the 
rolls,  at  a  welding  heat;  and  I  never  yet  have  seen  a  piece  of  it 
that  would  stand  five  hundred  pounds  to  the  inch,  much  less  a 
thousand ;  to  which  latter  amount  I  do  not  believe  they  are  sub- 
jected, Notwithstanding  what  is  asserted;  and  any  one  who 
knows  the  difficulty  of  making  and  keeping  in  order  a  pump  and 
valves,  with  other  apparatus,  &c.,  capable  of  forcing  pipes  to  that 
pressure,  will,  probably,  agree  with  me.  Secondly,  when  gas 
pipes  burst,  they  almost  always  rip  open  at  the  usually  imperrect 
weld,  and  that,  too,  for  a  good  lenfgth  ;  the  result  of  which  woufd 
be,  in  this  case,  that  a  gush  of  a  fluid,  half  water  and  half  steam, 
would  rush  out,  and  continue  to  do  so  until  it  had  completely 
emptied  the  whole  apparatus :  and,  supposing  it  were  true  that 
steam  only  made  its  way  out,  although,  under  certain  circum- 
stances, high-pressure  steam  will  not  scald  close  to  the  issuing 
orifice,  yet  when  two,  or  three,  or  more  feet  distant  from  it,  it 
will  scald  as  well  as  the  most  vulgar  steam  in  the  world ;  but,  in 
this  case,  lit  would  be  steam  and  hot  water  mixed,  which,  together, 
will  scald,  and  scald  horribly,  at  any  distance  from  the  issu- 
ing aperture  within  its  range.  Thiroly,  it  is  apparently  kepi 
carefully  in  the  back  ground,  that  what  is  called  the  expanding 
tube  is  usually  one  of  about  3  in.  in  diameter,  and,  therefore, 
that  it,  which,  from  its  size,  is(  the  most  likely  to  burst,  has  nd 
plea  to  put  in  on  account  of  its  sniall  size.  Farther,  I  should 
like  to  know  how  Mr.  Perkins,  or  any  of  his  deputed  engineers, 
can  tell  to  what  amount  of  pressure  they  subject  their  tubes ;  for 
the  only  way  it  cati  be  regulated,  apparently,  is  so  to  apportion 
the  cooling  surface  of  the  pipes  to  the  surfaces  receiving  heat, 
that  it  shall,  after  a  certain  temperature,  be  carried  o£Pas  fast  as 
generated :  but,  even  if  this  were  accomplished,  if  the  temper- 
ature of  the  air  around  the  tubes  rises  or  falls,  or  the  fire  burns 
better  by  change  of  fuel  or  weather,  that  moment  the  temper- 
ature of  the  included  water  rises  with  it,  and  the  pfe^sui*e 
increases  likewise.  So  that  there  appears,  thus,  in  principle,  the 
utmost  uncertainty,  both  in  the  application  and  management  of 
the  apparatus,  in  fact,  I  am  inclined  to  believe  that,  in  most 
cases,  it  is  only  a  mode  of  heating  by  high-pressure  steam,  and 
that  at  no  very  great  pressure  either  (care  being  taken  that  the 
coil  in  the  fire  shall  not  be  able  to  burst  the  pipes),  which  goes 
by  the  title  of  "  the  patent  hot-water  apparatus." 

I  have  not  had  much  opportunity  of  observation  of  this  system 
myself;  but  two  facts  I  feel  it  most  important  to  state,  which  I 
have  on,  I  think,  excellent  authority;  and,  should  it  become 
necessary,   I  can  give   name  and  place  for  both   cases   and 
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aothoffilsjr.  Firsts,  the  apparatus  nominally  caUed  *^  heooMtio^Uifr' 
sealed  "  ia  found  almost)  if  not  wholly,  impracticable  to.be  kept 
so.  The  result  is»  that  a  small  escape  of  steam  at  the  joints,  oo 
at  the  top-feeding  screw  or  air  screw.  (I  know  not  what  name  the 
inventors  give  it),  is  continually  taking  place ;  so  that,  instead  of 
ks  being  never  necessary  to  add  fresh  water,  it  is  obliged  to  ba 
poured  in  every  twenty-four  hours  or  so.  Hence  arises  a  very 
(annidable  consideration  :  every  quart  of  water  so  added  lays  on 
a  coat  of  sediment  all  over  the  inside  (and  especially  over  the 
parts  in  the  fire)  of  the  apparatus ;  and  this  coat  of  sediment  is 
not  deposited  over  a  large  boiler  and  large  tubes,  but  confined 
to  those  the  majority  of  which  are  only  1  in.  in  diameter ;  so 
A^  the  first  one  eighth  of  an  inch  in  thickness,  which  b  de«9 
posited  in  the  pipes,  will  stop  up  about  one  fourth  of  their  area, 
and  nearly  destroy  their  power  of  conducting  heat  to  the  out- 
side ;  and  the  second  eighth  in  thickness  will  stop  up  a  much 
greater  proportion,  and  injure  the  conducting  power  to  a  greater 
amount  also* 

Now,  the  frktion  of  the  water  in  tubes  of  1  in.  diameter,  and 
the  immenae  resistance  occasioned  by  the  vast  number  of  bends 
Bfnd  turps  necessarily  given  to  accumulate  the  required  length  of 
pipe  into  rooms,  &c«,  is  such,  that  I  am  strongly  disposed  to 
doubt  whethex,  if  a  common  apparatus  of  the  sort  were  left 
open,  and  kept  under  the  boiling  point,  the  water  would 
circulate  in  it  otherwise  than  very  languidly  indeed ;  but  when 
the  bore  comes  to  be  reduced  from  one  inch  to  three  quarters  of 
an  inch,  and  from  that  to  half  an  inch  (for  the  second  thickness 
will  be  laid  on  in  much  less  time  than  the  first),  the  friction 
would  be  so  immense,  and  the  heat  given  out  so  little,  that  the 
apparatus,  before  long,  would  be  worse  thap  useless.  Time,  as 
yet,  has  not  been  sufficient,  probably,  to  develope  this  in  any 
particular  apparatus ;  but  I  am  inclined  to  think  it  will  be  the 
fate  and  exit  of  many  an  one  yet. 

The  other  fact  is  this,  and  it  is  at  once  curious  and  im« 
portaBt«  One  of  the  patent  apparatuses  had  been  at  work 
some  time  successfiiUy,  when  it  ceased  to  give  heat,  and  the 
pipes  were  found  nearly  cold,  although  the  furnace  mtss  lighted. 
On  examination,  and  taking  out  the  top  screw,  the  water  was 
foiind  to  have  wholly  disappeared ;  and,  on  applying  a  lighted 
candle  to  the  screw  aperture,  the  tubes  w^ere  found  full  of  hy- 
drogen gas,  which  ignited  at  the  aperture,  and  burnt  away  with 
a  lambent  flame. 

There  are  but  two  ways  to  account  for  this :  either  tbi$  appa- 
ratus was  not  staunch,  although  "  hermetically  sealed,"  and  the 
water  had  all  boiled  away,  so  that  the  tubes  became  red  hot,  and 
decomposed  the  last  portions ;  or  wrought  iron  possesses  the 
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property  of  decomposing  water  at  a  lower  temperature,  namely, 
at  that  due  to  the  pressure  on  the  apparatus ;  and  if  so,  in  every 
one  that  has  ever  been  put  up  the  water  is  thus  slowly  (perhaps 
I  should  rather  say  rapidly)  decomposing,  and  thereby  destroy* 
inff  the  tubes.  This,  I  confess,  I  think  the  most  probable 
solution ;  and,  if  so,  it  is  a  confirmation  of  what  has  been  pre* 
dieted  of  the  thing  in  the  Mechanics^  Magazine.  Whichever 
horn  of  the  dilemma  is  taken,  it  is  cogent  against  the  apparatus, 
and  adds  formidably  to  the  danger  of  bursting. 

I  must  again  repeat,  that  the  recommendation  given  of  them, 
that  they  are  quickly  heated,  and  hold  little  water,  is,  like  in  the 
ease  of  the  flat  pipes,  an  argument  against  them,  as  they,  also, 
cool  quickly  (although  not  so  fast  as  the  flat  pipes),  and,  there- 
fore, give  no  uniformity  of  heat. 

Still,  I  freely  admit  that,  for  some  purposes,  where  uniformity 
of  heat  is  no  object,  they  may  be  advantageouslv  applied ;  but 
in  those  purposes  I  never  could  include  heating  the  air  of  apart- 
ments; and,  least  of  all,  heating  horticultural  buildings. 

Of  Kewley's  mode  of  circulation,  by  means  of  the  siphon,  I 
have  not  seen  much :  indeed,  it  does  not  appear  to  have  got  into 
general  use.  Its  sole  recommendation  appears  to  be,  that  by 
Its  means  a  more  rapid  circulation  is  obtained  than  by  the 
common  apparatus :  this  may  or  may  not  be  true,  according  to 
the  eircumstances  and  construction  of  the  latter*  Upon  it  I 
would  only  make  one  observation;  namely,  the  limit  to  the 
lieight  of  the  siphon  is  very  small  indeed ;  for,  as  water  boils 
in  a  vacuum  at  about  80°  Fahr.,  so,  if  the  height  of  the  siphon 
is  about  80  ft.,  the  water  which  enters  the  lower  limb  of  it  at  80°, 
will  generate  steam  when  it  comes  to  the  top,  and  lower  the 
water  in  the  siphon ;  and  so  of  all  higher  temperatures  and  less 
elevated  siphons.  Besides,  all  the  air  originally  in  the  water 
will  ascend  into  the  siphon ;  though  this  b  removed,  I  believe, 
by  a  pump. 

Rapid  circulation  is  unquestionably  the  first  point  to  be 
attended  to  in  evenr  system  of  heating  by  hot  water ;  and,  if  it 
were  the  object  of  this  paper  to  write  a  treatise  on  the  principles 
of  construction  in  hot-water  apparatuses,  it  might  be  shown  that 
this  is  to  be  obtained  to  the  greatest  extent,  and  combining  all 
o&er  advantages  of  the  method,  by  a  proper  form  and  setting  of 
the  boiler;  by  large  tubes,  everywhere  uniform  in  diameter;  by 
running  them  in  long  ranges,  with  as  fow  bends  as  possible ;  and 
by  freely  exposing  them  to  currents  of  air,  to  cany  off  the  heat 

Innumerable  is  the  tribe  of  boilers,  each  professing  some  mar- 
vellous advantage ;  for,  in  this  puflSng  age,  every  one  must  have 
something  difierent  from  his  neighbours.  We  have  flat  plates 
for  boilers,  tube  boilers  of  ^innumerable  varieties,  chambered 
boilers,   one  boiler  within   another,  conical,    spherical,   hemi- 
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spherical,  square,  annular,  cum  mtdtts  aliis;  amongst  which  it 
would,  be  hard  to  choose. 

Lloyd  and  Foster  make  an  excellent  kind  of  boiler,  where 
several  stories  are  to  be  heated,  which  they  apply  to  their  flat 
pipes.  It  is  conical ;  and  it  has  but  one  objection  of  import* 
ance,  viz.  it  wastes  much  fuel,  from  being  almost  all  heated  with 
side  flues.  Cottam  and  Hallen's  hemispherical  boiler,  although 
an  unlikely  looking  thing,  is  by  no  means  a  bad  form,  and  fits 
into  a  small  space ;  but  it  would  take  too  long  to  go  through 
them  all,  or  even  one  half  of  them.  I  would  only  observe  that 
tube  or  other  boilers  containing  a  very  small  quantity  of  water 
should  never  be  used,  as  they  are  certain  to  generate  bubbles  of 
steam,  which,  rising  through  the  pipes,  &c.,  make  a  noise,  and 
injure  the  uniformity  of  the  circulation ;  and  that  the  following, 
principles  should  be  attended  to  in  every  boiler :  —  The  hot- 
water,  or  rising,  pipe  should  proceed  from  the  top  of  the  boiler 
directly  over  the  hottest  pait ;  all  the  surfaces,  particularly  the 
upper  parts  of  the  boiler,  should  trend,  or  incline,  to  the 
rising  pipe ;  the  water  from  the  return,  or  cold,  pipe  should  flow 
in  upon,  or,  if  possible,  strike  against,  the  lowest  part  of  the 
boiler,  as  far  as  possible  from  the  rising  pipe ;  and  all  the  sur- 
faces should  trend,  or  incline,  from  it  to  the  hot  pipe ;  and  any 
steam  which  may  be  generated  should  have  free  egress,  without 
forcing  any  water  berore  it. 

The  best  boiler  for  general  purposes  I  have  seen,  and  which 
combines  most  of  the  above  advantages,  is  a  simple  cylinder^ 
about  four  and  a  half  diameters  in  length,  set  at  an  inclination 
of  about  25°  to  the  horizon.  The  hot  pipe  proceeds  from  the  to[X 
side  at  its  highest  end ;  and  the  cold  pipe  enters  at  the  bottom 
side  of  the  opposite  or  lower  end.  The  fire  bars  are  under  the 
highest  end,  and  directly  under  the  hot  pipe;  and  the  flue  passes 
with  an  inclination  downwards  under  the  boiler,  then  divides  in 
two,  and,  passing  up  and  along  both  sides,  goes  into  the  chimney 
shaft,  thus  enveloping  almost  the  whole  surface  of  the  boiler  in 
flame. 

The  forms  of  pipes  are  almost  as  many  as  of  boilers :  rounds 
flat,  square,  oblong,  oval,  &c.  &c. ;  and  they  are  made  of  wrought 
iron,  cast  iron,  copper,  zinc,  and  even  tin.  Each  may,  in  par- 
ticular cases,  possess  some  advantage ;  but,  for  general  purposes^ 
round  cast  iron,  the  oldest  and  simplest,  are,  I  should  say,  the 
best.  Copper,  where  expense  is  not  an  object,  possesses  many 
advantages,  and  great  facilities  of  execution ;  and,  when  exter- 
nally japanned,  it  gives  no  odour  of  any  kind.  Zinc  is  singularly 
impeHect,  and  tin  has  no  durability.  Pedestals,  or  other  large 
distributing  surfaces,  placed  in  particular  situations,  with  small 
leading  and  returning  tubes,  are  of  use  occasionally,  particularly 
in  ornamental  apartments,  where  hot  water  is  used ;  but  there 
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ncvec  can  be  audi  a  rapid  dmilation  pfodacsd  in  tiieoi'as  k>  • 
continuous  range  of  pipes ;  and  necessity  only  shottld,  there* 
for^  dictate  theit  use:. 

After  this  lengthened  nsTiew  of  the  hot-water  systeniy  aa  k  ie 
now  oaed^  I  tbiak  dieoonelaBion  ia  fair,  that  no  considerable  itt- 
ptofeaMntof  any  kind  has  bee»  eflfected  in  the  modes  of  apply- 
ing it  since  tbe  time  of  the  Marquis  de  Chabannes ;  and  that 
the:  patent  and  other  improvements  are  rather  alterations  than 
improiweuieat%.  aad  are  generally  for  the  worsob  Indeed,  the 
imrentiony  originally,  waa  characterised  by  simplicity,  which  is  ita 
hiohest  recommendation,  and  thaC  wkieb  alone  will  enable  it  to 
B^d  ita  ground  hencefcrward  as  a  mode  of  heating;  and,  unless 
aonie  remarkable  improvement  shall  yet  take  place  in  the  modes 
of  its  application,  which,  considering  its  principles,  is  most  im- 
probable, its  only  lasting  application  will,  most  likely,  be  to  the 
faeatinff  of  horticultural  buildings,  and  others  similarly  circum- 
fltaaced. 

Where^  however,  small  ooantities  of  heat  are  evolved,  and 
go  to  waste  as  edocts  of  otner  processes,  the  hot-water  system 
will  always  be  a  convenient  mode  of  conveying  it  to  a  distance, 
and  rendering  it  available :  as  for  instance,  the  feet  o^  and 
even  tbe  seats  Ssr,  outside  passengers  on  public  coaches,  and 
dioae  of  the  inside  passengers  in  winter,  or  when  desirable, 
might  be  readily  kept  warm  by  hot  water,  heated  by  the  waste 
heat  of  the  ordinary  coach  lamps.  Indeed,  tbe  same  thing 
might  be  dene  by  cast-iron  friction-plates  attached  to  the  coach 
wbms ;  a  plan  said  to  be  extensively  used  in  America  for  gene- 
latinc  heat,  but  with  an  increased  expenditure  of  animal  power. 

I  nave  now  discussed,  at  considerable  length,  and,  I  hope^ 
impartially,  the  merits  and  demerits  of  the  hot-water  system ; 
at  least,  I  will  say,  I  am  only  anxious  to  put  the  subject  in  a  true 
light,  and  what  I  have  written  has  been  written  without  *<  fear, 
fevoor,  or  affection/'  In  doing  so,  I  probably  have  sown  the 
teeth  of  a  dragon,  that  will  pnxluce  a  host  in  arms  against  me; 
but  be  it  so :  what  is  true  is  not  the  less  so  for  beinff  opposed ; 
and  the  aooner  that  which  is  false  is  stripped  of  disguise  the 
better. 

Mudi  might  have  been  added  upon  more  detailed  matter ;  for 
iastance,  the  circulation  of  oil,  saline  solutions,  &c*  &c ;  and  the 
vast  subject  of  the  best  practice  in  making  of  joints,  the  use  of 
^vcs,  and  cocks  with  ventilators,  and  for  self-regulatkm,  with  a 
mass  of  other  such  matter;  but  I  proposed  here  rather  to  eon- 
sider  the  principles  of  the  subject  than  its  minutiae ;  and,  if  health 
and  circumstances  permit,  I  may  embody  these  in  a  separate 
article. 
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Art.  I.    Domestic  fJoiices. 

ENGLAND. 

Trm  Imtiiuie  &f  BrHuh  AfeMf&eU  Md  thdr  last  otSiititYtMfeifyut  k/t  fta 
season  on  Monday  ef^ening,  hi\j  27.,  when  the  pfesiideilt^  £arl  de  Grey,  watf 
in  the  chair,  and  the  rooms  were  quite  crowded  wM  Cl^e  tmeta^efA  a(nd  Iftdr 
fHertds,  mclnding  many  gentlemen  dfe^ngnfehed  in  fiteMture  and  the  arCs; 
After  the  routine  of  business  was  gone  tbfou^  wMch  c>oni|}ri8e4l  tfie  readEtagf 
of  several  interesting  letters  fi^om  foreign,  as  welt  as  British,  firtMr,  ehtf 
chairman  laid  on  the  table  a  Report  from  the  Commissioners  appointed  dtfflngf 
hfs  administratioh  as  First  Lora  of  the  Admiralty,  to  aseertam  the  efficiency 
of  Ryan's  patent  process  for  preventing  diy  rot  in  tio^r.  A  letter  waa  rea^ 
fi^om  Mr.  Robertson,  editor  of  the  M^^^uMk^  jlf^^od^,  Wkh  A-  pmer  d^ 
scribing  a  machine  for  planing  stone  itiven«ed  by  Mr.  Hunted,  and  used  af  ^ 
Arbrbath  quarries  with  great  sacceas  (see  p.  asi.),  iitA  wkb  a  saving  of  thre« 
fourths,  as  compared  wifii  manual  labour.  C«Ktta  CtttiCgie,  the  prc^etor  ef 
the  quarries,  attended,  and  added  some  ittem  explanfations  sb  to  Chef  nature  <fA 
the  stone  and  the  machinery )  and  Presented  a  large  hattdsonM;  VHS($  whicH 
bad  been  formed  by  the  maehrae  in  tne  ooturse  of  one  day< 

Mr.  Papworth,  vic&f  resident,  then  read  his  paper  on  the  eonnetien  of 
itrcbitecture  with  arts  and  manufectui'es,  and  the  benefits  arising  from  tli« 
study  of  desttn  as  applied  to  the  details  ilt  a  boildiAg  and  all  its  aecessoriM^ 
Mr.  Papworth  took  a  geneml  rei^W  of  Iftfe  origin  imd  progress  of  the  art  of 
design  among  the  ancients,  pointing  oat  their  distinguishing  excelletteeB,  and 
the  causes  whence  they  ni^nt  be  deduced.  He  then  di*ew  a  comparison  be^ 
twixt  this  country  and  the  most  polished  liations  of  Europe^  advemng  to  the 
grounds  of  our  inferioritv^  in  the  art  of  design,  taising  in  many  respects  from 
a  want  of  better  cultivation,  and  fh>m  its  Mt  being  made  of  sufficient  import* 
ance  in  the  education  of  youn^  artists  and  architects  i  besidea  which  that  ntf 
sufficient  patronage  and  protection  were  given  for  the  encouragement  of  those 
whose  talents  and  industry  might  be  truly  deserving.  The  Concluding  ob* 
servations  were  addressed  more  particularly  to  the  junior  members  of  the  pr«M 
ftsmon,  inculcating  the  important  princ^les  of  diligent  stody  and  ardent 
devotedness  to  the  interesting  pursuits  connected  witib  architecture,  and  aA 
attention  to  all  those  details  which  hitherto  have  been  too  often  left  to  the 
caprice  and  ignorance  of  mechanics;  so  that  by  applying  the  principles  ^ 
taste,  as  was  the  ancient  practice  hi  classical  times  to  all  the  minntift  in  the 
finishings  of  vchitecture,  those  prindples  may  become  diffhsed  and  esteblishedi 
and  confar  a  national  benefit  by  stamping  a  value  on  our  arts  end  manufiMstures 
in  that  respect,  proportionate  to  the  high  character  and  Value  they  hat« 
already  lUtamed  for  the  excellence  of  their  workmanship. 

Mr.  Papworth  announced  that,  having  communicated  with  Mr.  Morrison, 
M.P.,  on  this  subject,  that  gentleman,  fh>m  the  interest  he  took  in  matters  or 
this  sort,  and  from  the  high  opinion  he  entertained  of  the  usefulness  of  the 
Institute  in  promoting  them,  had  sent  him  a  cheque  for  50/.  to  be  presented 
as  his  donation. 

The  walls  of  the  principal  rootti  wer«  completdy  fined  with  a  collection  of 
drawings  sent  by  Mr.  Britton,  honorary  member,  illustrative  of  the  castellntel 
and  domestic  architecture  prevalent  in  England  from  the  reun  of  Edward  IV. 
to  that  of  James  I.,  intended  as  specimens  of  the  style  referred  to  in  the  in- 
structions issued  for  the  guidance  of  the  architects  who  may  compete  in  the 
design  for  the  intended  new  Houses  of  Parliament )  and  amongst  them  were 
some  very  superb  drawings  by  Sir  J.  Wyatville  of  the  improvements  at  Windsor 
Castle.  Mr.  Britton  entered  into  a  description  of  some  of  the  most  pro- 
minent examples  of  each  kind,  pointing  out  their  distinguishiiu  cbaracterbtics^ 
and  the  tranntions  from  the  fortified  gloomy  castles  m  the  feudal  barons  to 
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the  more  light  and  sumptuous  mansions  of  later  and  better  times.  The 
drawings  were  in  a  very  bold  picturesque  style  of  execution,  and  the  whole 
affords  (great  gratification  to  die  meeting,  as  was  warmly  expressed  by  the 
noble  chairman. 

It  is  gratifying  to  notice  the  great  progress  which  the  Institute  has  made  in 
the  short  time  that  it  has  been  established,  as  evinced  in  the  cordial  support 
it  has  received  from  the  members  of  die  architectural  profession,  its  patrons, 
and  the  public  in  eeneral,  which  seems  to  favour  what  has  been  so  often  ad* 
verted  to,  that  sucn  an  establishment  was  much  to  be  desired ;  and  if  it  be 
conducted  upon  right  principles,  with  a  view  to  the  general  good,  and  free  from 
any  narrow  views  of  personal  aggrandisement  or  exdusiveness,  it  will  doubt* 
less  attain  a  high  rank  amongst  the  useful  and  honourable  institutions  of  the 
empire.  —  F. 

brawingi  of  Ancient  Domestic  ArcAUedure.  —  The  following  is  the  substance 
of  what  was  delivered  by  Mr.  Britton.  '*  In  exhibiting  the  series  of  drawings 
which  are  now  before  you,  I  own  that  I  am  submitting  to  a  learned  and  severe 
ordeal ;  but  when  it  is  understood  that  these  drawings  were  prepared  with 
great  rapidity,  and  intended  to  illustrate  and  accompany  a  course  of  lectures 
on  the  architecture  of  the  middle  a^es ;  and  calculated  rath^  for  distant  and 
gi^ieral  effect,  in  lai^  rooms,  than  for  minuteness  of  detail  and  close  examin- 
ation, I  cannot  doubt  but  every  architect,  as  he  is  a  perfect  judge  in  such 
matters,  will  also  be  a  liberal  and  indulgent  critic.  On  the  present  occasion, 
they  are  brought  together  and  displayed  for  the  purpose  of  suggesting  sources 
for  mformation ;  of  pointing  out  forms,  arrangements,  designs ;  and  it  is  not 
improbable  but  that  one  or  more  of  them  may  prove  useful  to  tiie  professional 
architect,  in  showing  something  good  to  profit  by,  and  bad  to  avoicf •  However 
extensive  may  be  our  travels  and  our  studies,  the  immense  extent  of  niace 
over  Europe  alone,  and  the  coundess  varietjr  of  objects,  show  to  the  oldest 
and  to  the  most  learned  traveller  that  there  is  much  still  to  learn,  and  many 
things  to  explore,  worthy  of  critical  examination.  In  exhibiting  these  various 
drawings,  representing  so  many  buildings  of  different  ages,  different  details, 
and  different  form,  character,  and  design,  I  do  not  say  that  it  would  be  ad- 
visable for  an  architect  to  copy  any  one  of  them  for  a  new  edifice.  Unlike 
many  of  my  brother  antiquaries,  I  have  always  opposed  the  system  of  copying 
or  imitating  any  preceding  work,  however  beautiful  it  may  be,  however  much 
it  mav  have  been  admired  and  praised.  Even  a  fac^mile  of  the  Parthenon 
at  Athens,  or  of  the  elegant  chapel  of  St.  George  at  Windsor,  would  scarcely 
deserve  our  praise,  and  would  be  unworthy  of  an  architect  to  execute.  The 
common  mechanic  mav  be  excused  for  doing  such  things ;  for  he  cannot  in- 
vent, cannot  design.  It  will  be  the  duty  of  such  a  Society  as  the  present,  to 
prove,  to  their  employers  and  to  die  world,  that  there  are  many  English 
architects  who  have  genius  and  science  to  compete  with  the  famed  architects 
of  old,  if  they  have  patrons  to  support  and  duly  appreciate  their  talents.*' 

A  new  Theatre f  from  the  designs  of  an  architect  who  is  appointed  to  supers 
intend  its  erection,  is  to  be  erected  in  King  Street,  St.  James'  Square,  for  Mr. 
Braham.  —  Tyro,     fVilmingUm  Square, 


Art.  II.     Retrospective  Criticism* 

Cavbidus  in  Reply  to  Mr.  Britton.  (p.  379.)  —  When  I  saw  it  announced 
on  your  wrapper  that  you  had  received  a  communication  horn  Mr.  Britton,  re> 
garding  the  unworthy  correspondent  who  so  inappositely,  it  seems,  styles  him- 
self Candidus,  I  anticipated  a  severe  lecture  for  my  very  free  animadversions 
upon  the  Soane  medal  affiur.  Fortunately,  however,  Mr.  Britton  had  "  neither 
time  nor  inclination'* — a  strange  confession  that  last — to  take  me  to  task  for 
my  naushtiness  in  presuming  to  speak  so  irreverendy  of  what  some  have  since 
styled  die  ^  Soane  Apotheosis,"  otherwise  than  by  characterising  my  article  as 
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ill-natured  and  unfair.  To  good-nature  I  make  no  pretensions,  considering  it 
on  simQar  occasions  to  be  just  good-for-nothing;  but,  as  to  unfairness,  I  do 
not  think  I  manifested  any  m  attacking  and  holding  up  to  contempt  a  fardcad 
exhibition  of  the  most  mlsome  flattery,  conducted  in  the  very  worst  taste 
imaginable ;  and,  as  Mr.  Britton  owns  be  has  no  inclination  to  dispute  that 
point  with  me,  he  must  participate  with  me  in  the  odium  he  seeks  to  fix  upon 
myself  exclusively.  No  one  can  accuse  him  of  not  being  sufficiently  candid; 
rather  will  it  be  thought  that  he  has  in  this  instance  pushed  his  candour  to  the 
extreme  ofmaldpropot  naivete^  and  abandoned  as  impregnable  those  very  com- 
ments which  most  persons  will  imagine  imperatively  required,  if  noticed  at  aU^ 
to  be  met  by  a  direct  exposure  of  their  ilhberality  or  theu'  absurdity.  Or  am 
I  to  conclude  that,  with  all  the  inclination  possible  to  counteract  my  **  unfair- 
ness," Mr.  Britton  found  it  more  convenient  to  plead  want  of  time,  when  in 
reality  he  should  have  said 

**  Cupidum,  Pater  optime,  vires 


Defidunt." 


Letting  alone,  however,  what  he  virtually  admits  to  be  unanswerable,  it  be- 
hoves me  to  reply  to  his  plainly  expressed  charge  of  falsehood.  Mentionipg 
several  architectira  works,  I  said  none  of  them,  I  believed,  were  in  Sir  X 
Soane's  library;  and  the  reason  for  my  belief  was,  that,  when  some  few  years 
ago  I  had  an  opportunity  of  looking  over  the  manuscript  catalogue,  not  one  of 
them  was  in  it.  That  those,  and  other  works  of  the  same  class,  may  since 
have  been  purchased,  I  do  not  dispute ;  although  I  have  reason  for  suspecting 
the  contrary.  But  while  he  accuses  me  of  falsehood,  for  merely  statinjg  what  1 
concdved  to  be  correct,  Mr.  Britton  himself  does  not  seem  very  well  informed 
as  to  the  exact  truth;  since  he  only  believes  that  all  the  works  enumerated  by 
me  are  in  Sir  John's  library ;  a  rather  unsatisfactory  assertion  on  the  part 
of  one  who  has  been  so  scrupulous  in  distinguishing  between  glazed  book- 
cases and  bookshdves,  although  the  diflerence  was  hardly  worth  calling 
attention  to,  except  it  be  in  proof  of  my  "  unfairness  "  in  misrepresenting 
facts  I  So,  then,  he  only  believes  they  are  all  in  Sir  John's  possesdon;  on 
which  I  must  remark,  it  is  dngular  indeed  that  my  belief  should  have  happened 
to  have  stumbled  upon  the  very  publications  as  absentees,  which  Mr.  Britton's 
bdief  finds  in  the  "  mahogany  glazed  bookcases ; "  the  more  so,  as  I  have  par- 
ticular good  cause  for  suppodngthat  of  one  of  them  not  a  single  copy  has  yet 
found  its  way  into  this  country.  Surely,  it  would  have  been  more  to  the  pur- 
pose, had  Mr.  Britton  podtivei^  specified  which  of  such  works  really  are  to  be 
met  with  in  that  unique  collection ;  and  whether  it  contains  any  others  equally 
worth  notice  which  I  had  passed  over.  I  may  have  been  led  into  error  by  the 
catalogue,  yet  that  hardly  amounts  to  so  serious  an  oflence  as  deliberate  false- 
hood ;  nor  need  I  feel  ashamed  of  bdng  corrected.  Yet  why,  of  all  men  in  die 
world,  Mr.  Britton  should  so  officiously  stesp  forward  to  vindicate  the  reputation 
of  Sir  John  Soane's  *'  bookcases,"  I  do  not  understand ;  knowing  that  he,  some 
time  ago,  shifted  the  odium  of  a  very  ungentlemanly  transaction  from  him- 
self to  no  other  than  the  same  Sir  Jonn  in  whose  behalf  he  is  now  so  zealous. 
Hardly  will  he  be  at  a  loss  to  conjecture  what  I  allude  to ;  and  perhaps  will  thank 
me  for  not  being  more  explidt.  Should  he,  however,  think  fit  to  cdl  for  a 
less  ambiguous  declaration,  he  will  then  find  that  truth,  no  less  than  fidse- 
hood«  is  dealt  in  by —  Candidus. 

Mr,  Limb's  Villa,  (p.337.  Win  answer  to  Scrutator's  observations  on  my  villa 
of  the  thirteenth  century,  I  nave  to  observe,  that,dthough  I  think  the  remarks 
extremely  judicious  in  most  respects,  yet  I  will  endeavour  to  show  that  they 
do  not  apply  to  the  extent  which  Scrutator  thinks  they  do.  I  shall  first  point 
out  the  circumstance  which  has  eiven  rise  to  them.  It  is  my  practice,  when  I 
prepare  a  design,  to  show  it  to  Uie  untutored  eye  as  much  as  posdble  in  the 
manner  it  will  appear  in  the  reality ;  and,  in  the  absence  of  perepecttve  views, 
to  take  some  little  licences,  which,  I  am  sure,  even  Scrutator  will  approve. 
Every  practical  architect  must  be  aware  that  geometrical  drawings  never  can 
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«ve  the  representation  of  a*  building  as  it  wMl  appear  when  complete ;  and  that 
Brequentlyy  when  a  building  by  degrees  deyelopes  its  perfeet  form  to  the  pro- 
prietor, he  begins  to  find  that  a  tower,  a  chimney  stack,  a  gable,  or  some  other 
part,  does  not  show  itself  in  the  conspicuous  manner  which  was  represented  in 
the  geometrical  drawing,  and  consequently  be  becomes  dissatisfied,. and  fancies 
that  the  architect  has  lutered  the  d^isns  for  thepurpose  of  bringing  the  esti- 
mate nearer  to  the  sum  he  said  it  would  cost.  Tnis  being  the  case,  it  behoves 
•very  architect  to  endeavour,  as  much  as  possible,  to  give  such  a  geometrical 
representation  as  will,  in  some  way,  answer  the  purpose  of  a  general  view :  of 
course,  in  such  drawings,  a  scale  would  be  improper  to  be  shown ;  but  dimen- 
sions of  actual  heiehts  can  alwavs  be  given  m  the  margin.  Thus  the  parts 
graduaily  receding  uom  that  which  is  nearest  to  the  eye  may,  in  the  geometrical 
elevation,  be  reduced  considerably  smaller  than  the  actual  scale. 

F^*  183.  will  more  clearly  show  what  I  mean.  Suppose  a  person  were  standing 
at  dy  100  ft.  from  the  building,  looking  towards  the  centre  in  a  parallel  direction ; 
then  those  parts  which  are  most  distant  would,  of  course,  be  less  apparent ; 
and  the  tower  («),  which,  in  the  geometrical  drawing,  would  be  a  very  prominent 
feature,  in  this  view  would  be  scarcel  v  seen ;  and  at  200  ft.  distance  (c)  it  would 
appear  very  much  less  than  its  actual  dimensions.  These  forms  are  constantly 
varying  as  the  spectator  moves  from,  place  to  place;  but  if  the  architect  should 
choose  a  distance  best  calculated  to  show  hi»  building  to  advantage,  and,  from 
many  circumstances,  the  most  likely  to  strike  the  casual  observer,  he  mi^^t 
conscientiously  reduce  his  elevations  so  that  they  should  give  something  hke 
the  ]q)parent  form  when  built.  This  is  not  so  great  a  deception  as  showing 
the  actual  geometrical  drawings,  which  represent  Uie  building  as  it  could  never 
be  seen,  and  which  should  never  be  done,  but  when  the  working  drawings  are 
prepared.  This  practice  is  the  reason  of  the  want  of  h^ght  in  the  distant  parts 
6f  my  design ;  and  my  having  neglected  to  mention  this  in  the  description  of 
it  has  given  rise  to  the  remans  of  Scrutator.  For  these  remarks  I  thank  him, 
because  it  has  enabled  me  to  devdope  my  plan  more  completely,  and  because 
it  will  put  me  on  my  guard  with  reference  to  the  descriptions  which  I  may  give 
of  any  future  plan^  I  may  send  you.  To  prove  that  I  had  considered  the  cham- 
ber i)lan  and  sections,  and  that,  instead  of  two  bed-rooms  mv  plan  was  arranged 
for  dght  bed-rooms  and  three  dressing-rooms,  I  shall  now  show,  by  the  accom- 
panying rough  sketches,  how  these  are  obtained. 

'Hg,  184.  IS  a  plan  of  the  chal|lbe^floor :  <i>  bed-room  18  ft.  by  Hft.,  and  12ft. 
high  in  the  centre. of  the  rpom ;  the  f<mn  of  the  ceiling  may  be  seen  in  j^. 
'l81. :  6,  dressing-room  adjoining,  12-fL  by  9  ft :  the  passage  to  these  rooms  is 
7  ft.  high.  *I.may  here  remark  that  the  roof  over  this  passage  may  be  made 
fairer  wHhoot  idtering  the  extemal  appearuio^  as  it  would  be  in  a  aituation 
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not-  to  be  seen.  *Thiff  room  is  li^ed  by^a  dormer  window,  -c/bed^oom,  SO^. 
^^quare,  and  12*11.  high  in  the  centre;  the  section  is  shown  in  JSg.  181., ^aqd 
'a  rtm^  perspective  view  is  given  looking  towards  the  window  in:^.  182.  tf» 
dres^ng-room  adjoining,  e,  bed-room,  14  ft.  by  10-  ft.  r,  #/ passages.  The 
lowest  ceilins  in  the  passages  is  7  ft.  hiff)i»  and  the  highest  12  ft.  It  w91  pro- 
bably be  said  that  passages  to  freqnentfy  varying  in  heigfatnid'  form  wBl  give 
a  rery  uns^htly  bam-like  appearance  to  these  communications- with  the  dif- 
ferent rooms;  but  I  affirm,  that  this  will  not  be  the  case  if  the  subject  be  pro- 
perly treated;  on  the  contrary,  this  variety  may  be  made  to  produce  some 
excellent  effects,  f,  bed-room,  14  ft.  by  12  ft. :  this  is,  perhaps,  the  most  on- 
'  comfortable  room  of  any  in  the  house,  as  it  is  only  9  -ft.  nigh  in  the  centre,  g, 
store  doset;  h,  bed-room,  20  ft.  by  14  ft,  and  12  fL* high  in' the  clear;  va 
'small  .dressing-room  adjoining,  k,  bed-room,  20  ft.  square,  and  12  ft.  high ;  I, 
dressing-room  adjoining;  m,  passage  lighted  by  a  dormer- window ;  n,  p,  p, 
•servants'  bed-rooms.  -  u  is  verv  easy  to  see  that  the  one  over  the  stairs  is  prac- 
ticable,   q,  ianding ;  /,  roof  of  librvy ;  «;  roof  of  hall  and  porch. 

Fig,  182.  the  sketch  of  the  interior.  Of  this  I  shall  merely  eny,that  the  form 
of  the  ce2Ki%1s  novel  in  a  modem  bed-room,  and  manjr  prejudices  wiU,perhaps, 
'be  called  up  against  it ;  but,  as  very  few  pieces  of  furniture  are  more  tnan  Tit. 
'high,  except  bedsteads,  and  if  they  are  higher  they  are  extremely  inconvenient, 
the  bottom  rib  could  not  be  in  the  way.  This  form  of  ceiling  might  be  made 
^easing  by  carefully  studying  its  decoration,  and  I  think  it  a  much  better  form 
than  the  modem  white  flat  ceiling,  with  a  multiplicity  of  mouldings  round  it  .that 
'have  na  appearance  of  use,  and  become  painnil  to  the  eye  fh>m' their  j^arips 
'whiteness  and  reedy  appearance.  I  am  not  quite  so  certain  that  either  m  cc^d 
H>r  in  hot  weather  these  bed-rooms  would  be  so  very  uncomfortable;  for, 
akhou^  part  of  the  ceifoffs  are  constructed  in  the  roof,  yet  there  is  qiiHe  as 
-much  space  to  keep  them  from  heat  and  cold  as  in  most  villas  where  mere  is 
tonlyone  story  above  the  ground  floor. 

The  otjection  to  the  style  is  a  mere  assertion, 'which,  1  have  no-  doubt^  Scru- 
tator did  not  mean  to  creep  into  his  criticised ;.  for  every  style  of  architecture 
is  applicable,  if  the  expression  of  that  style  be  correct,  and  the  accommodation 
afforded  all  that  u  reqiured ;  bat  his  case  m  pomt,  respecting  low  doors,  9bc, 
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(see  p.  378.),  u  a  verv  remarkable  one.  Sureij,  there  must  be  some  mistake  in 
the  statement,  and  the  architect  he  mentions  can  never  have  studied  architec- 
ture for  practical  purposes.  —  E.  B.  Lamb,  Hennetta  Street^  August  6. 1835. 
Mr,  Rotii  Immuation  retpecting  the  Compctiium  of  the  De^gM  of  the  Markets 
at  Exeter,  (p.  329.)  —  Mr.  Fowler,  in  a  note  on  this  subject,  sajrs,  **  the  only 
person  in  Exeter  to  whom  I  communicated  the  marks  that  distinguished  my 
drawings  was  a  friend  whom  I  requested  to  ascertain  that  they  were  duly  re- 
ceived; and  I  do  not  believe  that  he  ever  mentioned  them  to  any  member  of 
the  chamber.  —  Charles  Fowler,     Gordon  Square^  July  29.  1835." 
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Messrs.  BWNT  and  Stephenson,  Mr.  Farey,  Mr,  Adcock,  and  Dr.  Birkbeck, 
•—What  b  become  of  Messrs.  Blunt  and  Stephenson  after  all  their  magnilo- 
quent promises?  Pray  make  this  enquiry  in  the  Architectural  Magazine, 
Fray  also  make  another  enquiry.  For  about  six  vears  or  so,  Mr.  Fare^s  book 
On  Steam  Engines,  4[c.,  has  been  advertised,  with  the  appendage,  vol.  iL  in  the 
press,  but  unluckily  it  has  stuck  in  the  press.  Does  the  author  ever  intend 
to  give  vol.  ii.,  or  do  the  booksellers  intend  to  pubUsh  it  ?  Adcock  and 
Birkbeck's  History  of  the  Steam  Engine  is  another  similar  case  upon  those  who 
have,  in  either  instance,  been  unlucky  enough  to  purchase  the  published  parts. 
—  B.    Dublin,  July  27.  1835. 

Inhere  are  some  BuUdmgs  m  Ireland  that  I  was  highly  pleased  with,  one  in 
particular,  a  modem  church  near  Kingstown  Moneton,  or  Monefort  I  had 
not  time  to  sketch  it,  but  doubt  not  you  have  some  Dublin  correspondent  who 
will  do  so,  and  send  it,  with  a  description,  to  the  Architectural  Magasine,  as  it 
appears  to  me  to  be  well  worthy  of  a  place  there.  1  likewise  noticed  a  Gothic 
building  near  St.  George's  church,  and  the  north  circular  road,  that  is  worth 

r  attention ;  I  believe  it  to  be  a  chapel  of  ease  to  St  Mary's  parish. — B, 
Worcester,  July  27.  1835. 

We  shall  be  much  obliged  to  any  Irish  friend  who  will  attend  to  the  wishes 
of  our  correspondent.  —  Cond, 

Blackfnars  Bridge.  —  On  passine  under  this  bridee  the  other  day,  it  occurred 
to  me  to  ask  whether  the  two  slender  Ionic  columns,  on  each  side  of  the 
arches,  would  not  be,  as  a  matter  of  taste,  alto^ther  better  removed ;  as  they 
are  too  light  and  insignificant  to  correspond  with  the  massive  masonry  of  the 
body  of  uie  bridge ;  and,  as  the  recesses  to  the  footpaths  on  this  bndge  are 
only  receptacles  for  dirt,  filth,  &C,,  they  might  also  be  entirely  dispensed 
witn.  —  S,  H.  P,    London,  August,  1835. 

ThespleTuMnew  Office  in  the  Bank  of  England,  by  Mr.  Cockrell,  is  finished ; 
and  I  should  be  greatly  obliged  if  you  or  any  of  your  readers  would  give  some 
account  of  it  to  —  A  Country  Beader.    Dumfries,  August,  1835. 

Paving  Streets  with  Blocks  of  Wood.  ^-  An  experiment  is  about  to  be  made 
in  the  city  of  New  York  of  paving  the  streets  with  wood,  after  the  Russian 
manner.  (Morning  Chronicle,  June  6.)  Our  Conductor,  having  visited 
Russi%  must  be  well  acquainted  with  tms  method  of  paving ;  will  he  fiivour 
us  with  an  account  of  its  construction  ?  —  Tyro,  Wilmirgton  Square,  July 
2.  1835. 

Ilie  trunks  of  trees,  from  9  in.  to  1  ft.  in  diameter,  are  cut  into  lengths  of 
from  12  in.  to  18  in.,  deprived  of  their  outside  or  sap  wood,  then  souared,  and 
afterwards  set  on  end  as  common  pavins  stones  are  in  London.  The  courts 
of  the  larger  mansions  in  Petersburg,  Moscow,  and  Vijenna  are  firequently 
paved  in  this  manner,  not  for  the  sake  of  durability,  nor  for  any  reasons  of 
economy,  but  simply  to  lessen  the  noise  made  by  the  wheels  of  carriages, 
when  coming  to  set  down  or  take  up  company.  —  Cond, 
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ORIOINAIi  COBflOffUNICATIONS. 

Art.  I.     Observations  on  the  Classification  and  Details  of  the  Archi- 
tecture of  the  Middle  Ages.    By  £.  B.  Lamb,  Esq.,  Architect, 

The  study  of  ancient  architecture  is  fraught  with  difficulties  • 
one  book  is  examined  after  another ;  but,  unless  you  refer  to 
ancient  buildings,  you  seek  in  vain  for  a  brief  and  clear  clas- 
sification of  the  styles,  dates,  and  systems,  so  essential  to  the 
beginner.  Many  and  voluminous,  indeed,  are  the  essays  on 
some  particular  parts  of  Gothic  architecture ;  but  very  few  can 
give  satisfactory  information,  fit  for  the  practical  purposes  of  the 
art.  This  is  only  to  be  acquired  by  a  close  examination  of  our 
ancient  buildings;  and,  after  having  gleaned  all  that  can  be 
learned  from  books,  in  the  first  instance,  it  will  be  found  im- 
possible to  acquire  the  knowledge  thirsted  after,  without  sections 
of  mouldings,  and  forms  which  can  be  studied  properly  only  in 
the  original  buildings ;  as  these  forms  are  seldom  to  be  met  with 
large  enough  for  practical  art,  in  the  numerous  works  with  which 
the  world  is  stocked.  Architectural  works,  in  fact,  should  be 
looked  upon  by  the  student  as  only  the  first  step  in  his  re- 
searches; as,  notwithstanding  the  most  careful  and  elaborate 
drawing  which  is  bestowed  upon  their  production  (and  which, 
as  it  is  well  calculated  to  lure  the  eye,  and  from  the  beautiful 
representations  of  buildings  and  general  picturesque  style  which 
it  displays,  must  tend  much  towards  improvement  in  architec- 
tural taste),  the  details  are  seldom  sufficiently  large  to  enable 
them  to  be  as  properly  studied  as  in  the  original  buildings.  The 
want  of  this  study  may,  in  some  measure,  account  for  the  deficiency 
in  efiect  and  correctness  observed  in  the  modern  Gothic ;  general 
forms  only  having  been  considered  by  the  architect,  who,  not 
having  acquired  a  knowledge  of  the  principles  of  detail,  is  driven 
to  his  own  invention  ;  and  this  generally  creates  a  meagre  and 
insipid  design,  seldom  satisfactory  to  himself,  and  often  held  up 
to  ridicule  by  others. 

I  do  not  mean  that  ancient  architecture  should  be  exactly 
copied  in  modern  buildings,  as  this  ought  never  to  be  the  case ; 
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I  merely  recommend  close  study,  that  the  spirit  and  Yieeling  of 
the  ancient  artist  may  be  understood,  that  a  modem  desirni 
may  be  in  the  spirit  of  the  ancient  style,  though  not  in  the 
actual  style,  and  that  the  mouldings  and  mullions  proper  for  one 
date  may  not  be  used  in  another.  The  architect  should  always 
bear  in  mind,  that  it  is  his  duty,  as  it  was  considered  by  the  archi- 
tects of  the  middle  ages  to  he  theirs,  to  invent  forms,  and  im- 
prove upon  the  architecture  of  bygone  days ;  yet  still  to  follow 
the  same  general  feeling,  and  to  create  a  style  perfectly  distinct 
from  any  other  known  specimen,  which  shall  be  yet  perfectly 
characteristic  of  the  times  and  purposes  for  which  it  is  intended. 
This  is  to  be  acquired  only  by  the  study  of  detail,  as  well  as 
general  forms ;  and  by  a  knowledge  of  the  principles  of  the 
ancient  architecture,  of  the  forms  belonging  to  the  different 
periods,  of  the  transitions  from  one  style  to  another,  of  the 
nature  of  the  materials,  and  of  the  manner  of  construction. 

Architecture  is  generally  considered  as  one  of  the  important 
connecting  links  in  the  history  of  a  country ;  and  by  the  pecu- 
liarities of  its  style,  and  its  comparison  with  record,  it  affords 
us  an  interesting  insight  into  the  customs  of  earlier  times.  This 
being  the  case,  it  is  much  to  be  regretted  that,  while  our  national 
museum  contains  some  of  the  magnificent  remains  of  Egyptian 
and  Grecian  art,  so  little  regard  should  be  paid  to  the  remains 
of  art  in  our  own  country,  particularly  at  the  present  time,  when 
Gothic  architecture  is  making  such  rapid  strides  in  the  improve- 
ments in  our  cities.  I  have  often  thought,  when  it  has  been 
found  necessary  to  take  down  an  ancient  building,  that  it  was  a 
public  loss,  inasmuch  as  the  principal  parts  would  be  sold  to  the 
collectors  of  relics,  and  hidden  for  ever,  except  to  the  chosen 
few.  Instances  of  this  kind  are  constantly  occurring :  ancient 
buildings  are  taken  down,  being  considered  either  dangerous  or 
inconvenient;  the  stone  is  sold,  and  the  carvings,  which  have  de- 
lighted and  instructed  many,  are  closeted  for  Uie  benefit  of  one 
individual.  This  is  much  to  be  lamented,  though  it  is,  at  pre- 
sent, inevitable ;  but,  if  there  were  a  national  repository  for  some 
of  the  best  selected  of  these  carvings,  they  might  be  still  a 
benefit  to  the  world.  Some  time  ago,  the  north-west  tower  of 
Canterbury  Cathedral  was  taken  down,  and  it  is  to  be,  or  has 
been,  rebuilt,  to  correspond  with  the  other,  which  is  of  more 
recent  date,  although  a  very  fine  tower.  What  has  become  of 
the  Norman  remains  of  the  ancient  tower  ?  Would  it  not  have 
been  desirable  that  some  of  the  choicest  fragments  should  be 
preserved  in  our  national  museum ;  not  only  as  a  record  of  that 
building,  but  as  an  example  of  early  character.  Many  buildings 
are  thus  destroyed,  and  leave  no  trace  behind,  which  might  con- 
tribute considerably  to  the  advancement  of  this  style  of  architec- 
ture, if  some  of  their  fragments  were  preserved,  and  easy  access 
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could  be  had  to  them.  At  a  small  expense  a  veiy  perfect  clas* 
sificatioQ  of  Gothic  architecture  might  be  obtained ;  and,  if  well 
arranged,  it  would  greatly  tend  to  diffuse  that  taste  and  know- 
ledge in  architecture  which  is  so  requisite  for  the  promotion  of 
the  art.  These  relics  would  be  constantly  before  the  eyes  of  the 
public,  who  would  become  familiarised  with  their  forms  and 
date;  they  would  be  considered  as  sacred  and  valuable  records 
of  the  history  of  the  art ;  and  would  insensibly  lead  to  the  pre* 
servation  of  ancient  architecture,  which  has  hitherto  been  so 
much  neglected.  It  is  even  probable  that  churchwardens  would 
catch  a  little  of  the  infection,  and  would  not  suffer  a  fine  build- 
ing to  be  *^  repaired  and  beautified  "  by  uicompetent  persons  ; 
which  has  too  often  been  the  case  in  many  of  our  most  beautiful 
buildings.  The  approaching  competition  for  the  Houses  of  Par- 
liament will  at  least  assist  in  improving  the  public  taste :  it  will 
be  the  means  of  awakening  the  public  attention  to  a  style  of  archi* 
tecture  which  raises  so  many  agreeable  associations  in  the  mind 
of  an  Englishman.  In  contributing  my  aid  to  the  illustration  of  the 
architecture  of  the  middle  ages,  I  do  so  with  fear,  at  the  same 
time  that  I  consider  it  to  be  the  duty  of  every  architect  to  assist 
in  promoting  that  general  knowledge  which  is  so  essential  to 
the  advancement  of  art,  and  for  the  purpose  of  restraining  the 
rude  hands  of  ignorant  men  in  power,  from  the  spoliations  which 
have  been  too  often  suffered  by  our  ancient  edifices.  In  this 
paper  it  b  my  intention  to  confine  myself  to  a  simple  classifica- 
tion of  the  architecture  of  our  own  country,  principally  in  the 
windows,  as  these  are  leading  features  in  all  our  ancient  build- 
ing, and  a  general  knowledge  of  their  forms  is  a  su£Scient  guide 
to  the  date  of  most  other  parts  of  the  same  building. 

The  oldest  specimens  of  ancient  architecture  found  in  our  own 
country  may  be  probably  dated  as  iar  back  as  the  fifth  century, 
^d  ascribed  to  the  Romans  (as  here  it  will  be  unnecessary  to 
mention  those  extraordinary  works  commonly  attributed  to  the 
ancient  Druids);  and  these  only  afford  evidences  of  their  authen* 
ticity  from  their  mode  of  construction,  as  there  are  now,  I  believe, 
no  records  remaining  to  throw  a  light  upon  the  time  of  their 
exact  foundation.  The  works  in  this  style  which  are  admitted 
by  antiquaries  to  be  genuine  Roman  works  can  be  the  only 
standards  to  refer  to ;  and  the  similarity  of  other  buildings  to  these 
will  allow  of  conjecture  as  tp  their  date.  The  nave  of  Brixwortb 
Church,  Northamptonshire,  retains  some  of  the  characteristics  of 
this  style  of  architecture.  The  walls  have  recently,  in  part,  been 
divested  of  their  whitewash,  which  disfigured  them,  and  the  forms 
of  the  arches  exposed :  they  are  semicircular,  turned  with  bricks 
resembling  those  used  by  the  Romans,  and  of  various  dimen- 
sions ;  sometimes  in  two  rims,  with  a  course  of  bricks  laid  flat 
between  them,  and  on  the  outside  rim  tlie  soifit  of  the  arch 
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rtsinff  quite  plain,  and  at  right  angles  to  the  face.  AmoQ^  other 
buildings  supposed  to  be  ortbis  period  are  the  remains  of  Rich- 
borough  Casde  in  Kent,  and  Jury  Wall,  Leicester.  In  many  of 
the  churches  in  Kent  Roman  tiles  or  bricks,  the  remains  of 
some  arches,  are  still  visible ;  though  these  remains  may  be 
merely  the  Roman  materials  brought  from  other  buildmgs.  la 
the  tower  of  St.  Alban's  Abbey  there  is  a  window  of  two  l^ts 
constructed  with  Roman  bricks :  in  this  example,  the  small  pier 
between  the  arches  may,  perhaps,  be  considered  as  the  proto-> 
type  of  the  mullion  of  a  subsequent  period. 

As  the  Anglo-Saxons  were  constantly  involved  in  war,  little 
time  was  given  for  the  cultivation  of  the  arts ;  but,  about  the 
time  that  Christianity  was  introduced  in  this  country,  many  of 
the  headien  temples  were  altered  to  the  form  required  for  the 
new  religion.  Some  were  entirely  demolished,  and  Christian 
diurcfaes  raised  upon  their  foundations ;  but  the  successive  inya« 
sions  of  the  Danes,  and  the  destruction  they  every  where  com- 
mitted, have  left  us  but  few  remains  of  this  kind  of  architecture ; 
and  these  few  so  much  resemble  the  Norman  style,  that  it  re- 

auires  die  stronoest  presumptive  evidence  to  assign  a  building  to 
lis  period.  Ine  general  forms  were  round  arches,  very  few 
mouldings,  massive  columns,  rudely  carved  ornaments  and  capi- 
tals, buiklings  generally  upon  a  small  scale,  and  frequently  of 
unscientific  construction.  Parts  of  St.  A I  ban's  Abbey  are  pro- 
bably of  this  date;  Earls  Barton  Church,  Barton  upon  Humbert 
and  some  few  others,  are  considered  in  this  style. 

The  increased  refinement  in  the  manners  of  the  Normans,  their 
general  love  of  pomp,  and,  above  all,  the  comparative  tranquillity 
which  succeeded  to  the  Saxon  sway,  produced  a  new  epoch  in 
architecture;  though  the  same  general  forms  were  used,  the 
buildings  were  upon  a  larger  scale,  the  mouldings  were  more 
complex,  the  ornaments  were  worked  with  greater  exactness, 
and  the  whole  improvements  were  such  as  would  naturally  arise 
from  a  progression  of  civilisation. 

This  style  is  usually  comprised  between  the  years  1066  and 
1189,  which  may  also  be  divided  into  three  periods.  The  first 
of  these,  the  early  style,  immediately  succeeded  the  Saxon,  and 
retained  many  of  its  features,  with  very  litde  decoration :  ex- 
smples  of  this  period  may  be  seen  in  the  nave  of  Rochester 
Cathedral,  built  by  Gundulph,  Bishop  of  Rochester,  about  1077; 
the  tower  and  other  parts  of  Winchester  Cathedral,  built  by 
Bishop  Walkelyn,  about  1080;  the  Chapel  of  the  White  Tower, 
London,  about  the  same  date;  and  at  many  other  places.  The 
riiiddle  period,  or  division,  may  be  considered  the  most  perfect 
ol  this  s^le:  the  decorations  were  every  where  increased,  and 
the  ^dievron,  the  billet,  label,  embattled  fret,  indent,  and  nebule, 
wane  among  the  decorations ;  the  interlacing  arches  were  also 
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profusely  used.  Examples  of  this  division  may  be  seen  in 
St  Bartholomew's  Church,  Smithfield;  South  Ockendon  Church, 
Essex ;  the  Church  of  the  Hospital  of  St. Cross,  built  by  Henry  de 
Blois,  about  1136,  &c.  The  third  division  may,  perhaps,  more 
properly  be  called  the  transition  style,  from  its  consisting  partly 
of  the  perfect  style,  showing  some  of  the  general  features  of  the 
next  In  this  division  the  pointed  arch  was  frequently  used ;  but 
the  ornaments  and  mouldings  retained  the  same  character  as  in 
the  last,  though  wrought  with  an  increased  complexity.  In 
some  instances  the  pointed  arch  appeared  earlier,  as  in  the 
Church  of  St  Cross :  in  fact,  this  church  has  almost  all  the 
varieties  of  the  Norman  style.  The  circular  part  of  the  Temple 
Church  in  London,  and  Becket's  Crown,  Canterbury  Cathedral, 
are  in  this  division :  in  Durham  Cathedral  there  is  also  some 
transition  work. 

The  semicircular  arch  is  the  characteristic  of  the  Norman 
style ;  but  in  it  the  horseshoe,  the  Moorish,  the  elliptical,  seg- 
mental, and  pointed  arches  are  sometimes  to  be  met  with. 
Windows  with  three  lights,  the  centre  one  being  raised  consider- 
ably above  the  sides,  are  to  be  seen  in  Waltnam  Abbey,  and 
several  other  buildings.  In  Little  Snoring  Church,  Norfolk,  is 
to  be  seen  a  semicircular  arch  within  a  pointed  one,  and  these 
two  are  encompassed  by  another  semicircular  arch,  with  the 
sides  continued  from  the  springing  to  the  impost.  There  are 
many  examples  where  the  pointed  and  semicircular  arches  are 
both  used  in  the  same  place,  which  may  be  evidence  of  transi- 
tion work.      Ji^.  185.  is    a  section  of  the  jamb  mouldings  of 

^       a  window  of  the 
i^^  ^  middle     division. 

It  will  be  seen  by 
this  section  that 
the  mouldings 
are  geometrical 
figures,  and  are 
formed  out  of  the 
flat  surfaces  of 
the  arches :  these 
arches  form  dis- 
-^^jl^^-^^  /^^  ^i  tinct  recesses,  and 

^^^Hp^  jv/       \y\       }\  are  very  numerous 

JU^^     ^i- '     ^  -^^ -_  ...::^r-L*:^  I  in  some  building. 

.  ' •        I ^ .  Ji  From  the  peculiar 

character  of  tbc> 
ornament,  which,  I  believe,  is  always  sunk,  and  never  raised 
above  the  face  of  the  stone,  except  in  labels,  strings,  &c.,  I  am 
inclined  to  think  that  much  of  the  ornamental  work  was  carved 
when  the  arches  were  set ;  indeed,  some  unfinished  work,  occ4t« 
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sionally  to  be  met  with,  strengthens  this  opinion.  Cusps  are 
sometimes  found  in  the  later  divisions  of  this  style* 

The  commencement  of  the  reign  of  Richard  I.  (1189)  is  the 
period  usually  assigned  for  the  general  adoption  of  the  pointed 
arch,  and  for  the  decided  change  from  the  massive  proportions 
of  the  preceding  periods  to  the  lofty  proportions  of  the  Gothic 
style,  and  to  that  general  tendency  to  perpendicular  lines,  in- 
stead of  horizontal  ones,  which  characterised  it  Of  the  nume- 
rous names  applied  to  this  style  of  architecture  each  has  its  merit 
in  some  peculiar  way,  though  but  few  can  be  allowed  to  be 
sufficiently  comprehensive:  under  these  circumstances,  I  will 
not  presume  to  add  to  the  catalogue  of  titles  by  which  it  is  de- 
signated, but  shall  content  myself  with  the  term  Gothic,  which 
is  generally  applied,  commonly  accepted,  and  always  understood 
to  signify  that  light  and  elegant  architecture  which  became 
general  afler  the  Norman  style,  and  which  was  characterised  by 
the  use  of  the  pointed  arch  and  perpendicular  lines,  as,  when  so 
applied,  its  barbarous  definition  is  never  thought  of* 

The  Gothic  style  may  be  divided  into  four  classes;  viz.  1st 
Class,  which  is  composed  of  geometrical  forms,  in  circles  and 
segments  of  circles,  with  equilateral  and  lancet  arches ;  2d  Class, 
with  ramified  tracery,  sometimes  resembling  the  fibres  of  leaves, 
and  equilateral  and  lancet  arches ;  Sd  Class,  with  perpendicular 
lines,  and  compound  arches ;  4th  Class,  also,  with  perpendicular 
lines  and  compound  arches  continued,  but  increased  in  rich- 
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ness  and  the  number  of  mouldings ;  the  general  proportions 
being,  consequently,  more  heavy  in  appearance. 

The  First  Class  of  Gothic  Architecture  commenced  in  1189, 
and  continued  till  about  1272  ;  and  in  the  first  division  of  this 
class  many  of  the  mouldings  and  ornaments  retained  some  of  the 
characteristics  of  the  Norman  style ;  while,  among  its  principal 
decorations,  slender  marble  columns,  highly  polished,  appear 
very  conspicuously.  These  columns  were  introduced  perfectly 
unconnected,  except  by  the  capital  and  base,  and  were  frequently 
carried  to  a  great  height.  Where  they  remain  in  our  buildings 
in  their  original  state,  they  produce,  by  their  richness,  a  beautiful 
contrast  to  the  plain  stone.  The  square  recesses  of  the  Norman 
style  were  now  changed  to  plain  splays,  chiefly  in  the  exteriors, 
though  the  interior  mouldings  were  still  governed  by  the  same 
general  principles.  Fig,  186.  is  a  section  of  the  arch  mouldings 
of  the  east  window  in  the  north  aisle  of  Stone  Church,  Kent, 
which  will  show  the  character  of  the  mouldings  of  the  middle  divi- 
sion of  this  class ;  and  their  distinctive  marks  will  be  seen  by  a 
comparison  with  those  injlg.  185.  The  degree  of  progress  ob- 
tained in  the  mouldings  of  this  period  will  also  be  seen ;  and, 
by  again  comparing  the  section,  J%.  186.,  with  the  elevation, 
^.  187.»  something  of  the  same  geometrical  character  will  be 
observed.  Fig.  188.  is  a  section  of  the  window  jamb,  or  archi- 
trave, below  the  springing  of  the  arch,  which  more  distinctly 
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sbows  the  splay  before  alluded  to :  it  will  be  proper  to  mention 

that  this  section  is  not  taken  from  the  same  window  as  the  other, 

189  as  that  could  not  be  obtained,  in 

consequence  of  the  lower  part 
being  entirely  enclosed  with 
brickwork  and  plaster.  In  this, 
Cyfe.  188.),  which  is  from  a  win- 
dow of  two  lights  in  the  same 
church,  are  shown  two  isolated 
marble  columns.  Fig.  189.  is 
the  section  of  the  exterior  jamb 
moulding  of  the  same  window. 
The  external  elevation  of  this 
window  is  given  in  p.  271. 
Fig.  190.  is  another  specimen  of 
an  exterior  architrave  and  label  moulding  from  Rochester  Cathe- 
dral.    Fig.  191.  is  a  section  of  an  exterior  jamb  moulding  and 

I  mullion,  of  the  first  division  of  this 
liHJ  I  class,  from  Rochester  Cathedral. 

1  The  middle  division  of  the  first 
class  of  Gothic  architecture  had 
scarcely  reached  its  highest  point 
of  beauty  when  it  began  to  de- 
cline :  and,  first,  the  slender  lofty 
marble  column,  which  had  been, 
from  inexperience,  formed  of  mar- 
ble the  lamins  of  which  were  per- 
pendicular instead  of  being  hori- 
zontal, split  into  several  pieces,  from  the  weight  it  had  to  support ; 
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and,  consequently,  a  substitute  for  this  was 
rendered  necessary.  This  was  found  by 
connecting  the  columns  to  the  muUions  in 
the  last  division  of  this  style,  and  by  run- 
ning  them  up  in  smaller  piers  of  freestone. 
The  marble  column  thus  gradually  got  into 
disuse ;  and  this  will  account  for  the  decay 
of  many  of  our  early  Gothic  buildings,  and 
for  the  necessity,  in  the  next  class,  of  putting 
in  new  windows.  In  buildings  of  this 
period,  it  is  not  an  uncommon  tning  to  see 
capitals  and  bases  without  the  share  of  the 
column.  Here,  we  may  reasonably  suppose,  once  stood  a  marble 
shaft,  which  probably  split  and  fell,  though  bearing  little  more 
than  its  own  weight.  In  the  early  division  of  this  class,  few 
cusps  were  introduced  into  the  window  heads,  and  these  were 
only  in  the  perfect  figures  of  the  upper  parts.  Examples  of 
this  first  division  may  be  seen  in  Barnes  Church,  Surrey; 
Rochester  Cathedral,  &c. ;  and  of  the  middle  division,  in  West- 
minster Abbey,  about  1245;  Wells  Cathedral,  1220;  and  in 
the  east  end  of  New  Shoreham  Church,  Essex,  1220.  Stone 
Church,  Kent,  is  of  this  division ;  and  in  this  church,  which  is 
one  of  the  most  perfect  specimens  of  this  class  of  Gothic  archi- 
tecture, it  is  curious  to  observe  the  increase  of  richness  in  the 
architecture  as  you  proceed  from  west  to  east:  this  practice, 
which  is,  I  believe,  to  be  seen  in  all  our  ecclesiastical  edifices, 
is,  in  this  one,  very  conspicuous.  Of  the  third,  or  transition, 
period,  some  examples  are  to  be  seen  in  Little  Maplestead 
Church.  The  characteristic  arches  of  this  class  are  the  equi- 
lateral and  the  drop  arch,  with  occasionally  the  lancet  speci- 
mens of  windows  (such  as  are  given  in  figs.  134.151.  Vol.  I. 
p.  293. 331.).  The  toothed  ornament  was  much  used  in  this  class, 
in  the  hollow  mouldings ;  beautiful  specimens  of  which  may  be  seen 
in  Stone  Church,  and  in  the  arch  leading  to  St.  Bartholomew's 
Church,  Smithfield ;  also  in  the  restored  Lady  Chapel,  South- 
wark* 

Hu!  Second  Class  of  Gothic  Architecture  commenced  about 
1272,  and  continued  to  1377*  The  fault  discovered  in  the  marble 
columns  of  the  preceding  class  was  the 
means  of  their  disuse ;  and  their  places 
soon  became  supplied  with  muilions 
formed  of  the  same  moulding  as  the 
tracery  mullion;  and  the  geometrical 
figures  of  the  window  heads  of  the  last 
class  were,  by  slow  degrees,  made  to 
take  the. undulating  form  which  belongs 
to  this  class.     Fig.  192.  will  show  the 
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193  probable  origin  of 

this  style.  In  the 
first  division  of  it, 
the  tracery  and 
mullions  were  of 
the  simplest  kind, 
and  seldom  ex- 
ceeded a  hollow 
or  splay  and  fillet, 
both  inside  and 
outside:  but  the 
fertile  genius  of 
the  ancient  archi- 
tect soon  pro- 
duced improved 
forms ;  and  the 
windows  of  the 
middle  division  of 
this  class  are  just- 
ly celebrated  for 
their  elegance  of 
contour  and  di- 
versity of  design ; 
much  of  the  tra- 
cery resembling 
in  the  outline  the 
fibres  of  leaves. 
Sections  of  the 
jamb  mouldings 
\  are  shown  in^. 

\  194-.     In  this  sec- 

tion the  splayed 
jamb  shows  very 
distinctly  that  the 
hollows  are  re- 
mains of  the  last 
style;  but  the  mul- 
L/  lion  is  very  difier- 

ent.  As  I  have  endeavoured  to  point  out,  in  the  other  class,  the 
connexion  in  character  between  die  section  of  the  mouldings  and 
the  window  heads,  here  I  will  again  mention  this  circumstance. 
The  sections  of  the  mouldings,  ^.  193.,  are  of  a  less  abrupt  and 
geometrical  style  than  those  of  the  first  class ;  and  they  partake  of 
the  easy  flowing  lines  which  are  conspicuous  in  the  tracery,  and 
which  in  both  are  perfectly  distinct  from  the  other  class.  Thus  it 
will  be  observed,  that  the  ancient  architects,  when  they  diverged 
from  the  general  compositions  of  their  predecessors,  retained  the 
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1^  same  spirit  in  the  new  designs;  for 

y^  when  the  change  of  circumstances  ne- 

/  oessarily    produced  a  change  in   the 

buildings,  the  spirit  of  fitness  and  pro- 
^  :  priety  was  still  adhered  to. 

^^^  The  characteristic  arch  of  this  class 

HMp^.v"^  ;^  is  the  equilateral ;  and  the  bulb  oma- 

■^p^  ^^^  ment,  or  ball  flower,  frequently  used 

^^^  in  the  architrave,  or  jamb  mouldings, 

belongs  to  this  period:   it  consists  of 
three  leaves  clasping  a  kind  of  round 
petal.     In   some  windows  this   oma- 
^\  ment    is  carried    round  the    hollow 

of  the  mullions  and  tracery,  as  at 
Gloucester  Cathedral.  Examples  of  the  first  division  of  this 
class  may  be  seen  in  the  organ  screen  in  Canterbury  Cathednd, 
1804  ;  St  Peter's  Church  in  the  Tower  of  London ;  Chapel  of 
St  Stephen,  Westminster,  about  18S0,  8cc.  Examples  of  the 
middle  division  of  this  class  will  be  found  in  the  spire  of  Salis- 
bury Cathedral,  parts  of  Rochester  Cathedral,  and  in  many  of 
the  churches  at  Oxford ;  and  in  most  of  which  buildings  there 
are  also  examples  of  the  last  or  transition  division,  which  may 
also  be  seen  in  the  west  end  of  Gloucester  Cathedral. 

The  Third  Class  commenced  about  1377,  and  continued  till 
1460.     In  the  first  division  of  this  class  the  equilateral  arch  was 
given  up  for  one  struck  with  two  centres,  oi  an  obtuse  form, 
which  was  much  used  with  the  four-centred  arch  (^.195.).  The 
195  window  heads  were  filled  with  tra- 

cery in  perpendicular  Imes  (^. 
196.)i  the  predominating  character 
of  the  whole  of  this  class,  and  the 
mouldings  became  gradually  more 
complex.  The  windows,  for  some 
time,  retained  the  simple  arch,  the  compound  arch  only  being 
used  in  small  openings.  Windows  were  divided  in  their  height 
196  by  transoms,   and  sometimes  columns 

were  added  to  the  mullions.  Fig.  197* 
is  a  section  of  a  small  window  jamb 
at  Ifly  Church,  which  shows  the  gene- 
ral character  of  the  mouldings  of  the 
second  division  of  this  class.  Figs.  197| 
198,  199,  200,  201.  all  resemble  each 
other,  and  mark  the  distinctness  of  the 
mouldings  from  those  of  the  second 
class.  In  these  sections  it  will  be  ob- 
served, that,  although  the  mullions  do  not,  in  a  very  great 
degree,  appear  to  differ  from  the  muUion  mouldings  of  the 
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second  class,  yet  the  extend- 

^^^  ed   hollow  moulding  in  the 

jamb  is  perfectly  in  cnaracter 

with   the   depressed  simple, 

and  also  with  the  compound, 

arch.      It  is  very  different 

from  the  easy  flowing  lines  of 

\  the  second   class ;    and  the 

\  mullions,  though  they  appear, 

^  as  I  before  mentioned,  to  re- 

r--^  semble  those  of   the  other 

class,  upon  closer  examina- 

.       tion  will  be  found  generally  to 

./  be  of  a  more  bulky  character. 

The  elegant  flowing  lines  of 
the  second  dass  are,  indeed,  in  no  instance  to  be  seen  in  this, 
and  the  expression  is  of  a  widely  different  nature;  for,  while  the 
former  indicated  a  graceful  undulating  character,  without  inter- 
ruption, the  latter  is  expressive  of  a  degree  of  abruptness  and 
crispness  peculiarly  its  own:  at  least,  these  are  impressions  made 
upon  me  by  these  two  classes ;  and  they  appear  to  arise  from  the 
obvious  difference  in  the  expression.     A  profusion  of  heraldic 

198 
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devices  were  among  the  principal  decorations  of  this  period. 
Among  the  examples  of  this  class  are,  of  the  first  division,  New 
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199  College    Chapel 

Oxford ;  a  win* 
dow  in  Westmin- 
ster Hall;  and  the 
west  door  of  St. 
Saviour'sChurch, 
which  is  a  fine 
specimen  of  the 
middle  division;  a 
window  in  St  Pe- 
ter's  Church,  Ox- 
ford, of  which^. 
198.  is  the  section 
of  the  jamb ;  also 
Merton  College 
Chapel,  Oxford, 
1424;  and  King's 
College  Chapel, 
Cambridge,  144S. 
Of  the  later,  or 
transition,  divi* 
sion  of  this  class, 
may  be  mentioned 
the  Chapel  on  the 
, — '■  Bridge,  Wake- 
""^^-^^  field,  Yorkshire. 

}  The      Fourth 

-\^.  y^  Class  is  a  continu- 

ation of  the  same 
general  forms,  from  1460  to  about  1547.  The  mouldings,  arches, 
ornaments,  &c.,  were  now  wrought  to  a  greater  degree  of  rich- 
200  ness  ;  and  the  most  delicate 

work  was  bestowed  on  cano- 
pies, niches,  groinings,  and, 
in  fact,  on  every  part,  the 
principal  aim  appearing  to  be 
to  produce  stone  carving  of  a 
^"^  net-Uke  character,  rather  than 

to  preserve  good  composition 
by  agreeable  contrasts.  The 
result  of  this  lavish  dbplayof 
ornament  ended  in  a  gene- 
rally depraved  taste,  and  the 
consequent  decline  of  the  art. 
Examples  of  this  class  will  be 
found  in  Magdalen  College, 
Oxford,  about  1473;  cen- 
tre tower  of  Canterbury  Ca«- 
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SOI  thedral,  about  the   same  date; 

Y \  St.  George's  Chapel,   Windsor, 

k  "  1 48 1 ;  and  Henry  VIL's  Chapel, 

Westminster,    about   1503.     In 
/  Henry  VII/s    Chapel,  and,   in 

\  fact,  in  many  of  the  buildings  of 

the  fourth  class,  we  can  trace  a 
general  decline  in  the  art,  with- 
out alluding  to  the  wearisome 
richness,  which  becomes  fatiguing 
to  the  eye  for  want  of  repose. 
I  have  no  doubt  I  lay  myself  open 
to  much  reproof  for  presuming 
to  differ  from  the  accepted  opinion 
with  regard  to  this  class  of  ar- 
chitecture ;  but  I  think  I  need 
w/  only    refer    to   the  exterior  of 

Henry  VII.'s  Chapel  in  vindi- 
cation of  my  assertion.  This  ex- 
terior is  cut  into  so  many  small 
parts,  that  there  is  scarcely  any 
_^  situation  from  which  a  pleasing 

)  view  of  it  can  be  obtainc^d ;   and 

"^  the  principal  charm  which  it  pos- 

»  .  ,;'  sesses  in  point  of  effect  is   bor- 

rowed from  its  contrast  with  tlie 
Abbey :  the  whole  exterior,  in  short,  is  a  multiplicity  of  angular 
projections,  which  throw  no  shadow,  and,  consequently,  produce 
no  relief.  The  interior  is  much  better :  the  effect  here  is  good ; 
the  light  and  shade,  being  distributed  from  the  large  clerestory 
windows,  are  more  pleasing ;  and  the  fan-groining  and  pendants 
of  the  nave  and  aisles  produce  a  rich  effect :  but,  still,  I  cannot 
see  the  beauty  of  these  angles  and  curves,  even  in  the  interior; 
though  they  are  certainly  better  here  than  on  the  outside. 

In  the  latter  division  of  this  class,  the  mouldings  and  mullions 
were  changing  their  pure  form,  and  becoming  mixed  with  the 
Italian  architecture,  which  was,  about  this  time,  making  great 
progress  in  the  formation  of  that  mongrel  style  now  called 
Elizabethan ;  and  many  examples  of  this  transition  work  are  to 
be  seen  in  Oxford,  Cambridge,  and  London.  Eastbury  House, 
Barking,  in  Essex,  is  a  fine  specimen  of  the  brick  buildings  of 
the  early  part  of  the  reign  of  Henry  VIIL,  and  contains  more 
pure  mouldings  than  most  of  the  other  buildings  of  that  time : 
it  is  built  entirely  of  brickwork ;  mullions,  transoms,  and  the 
most  delicate  ornaments,  being  all  executed  in  brick.  Fig.  202. 
is  a  sectk>n  of  one  of  the  window  jambs  and  mullions.  Fig.  203. 
is  a  section  of  a  mullion  and  jamb  of  the  transition  character. 
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^^  In  this  figure  it  will  be  seen  that  the 

— — .  jamb  mouldings  are  a  hollow  and 

ovolo)   and  that  the  muilion  is  an 
\  ovolo  and   fillet  on  one  side:    the 

\  other  side,  in  the  same  section,  is 

to  be  seen  in  the  second  class  occa- 
sionally. 

The  Elizabethan  architecture  now 
became  the  prevailing  style,  and 
continued  to  hold  its  rank  until 
-M  Inigo  Jones  succeeded  in  changing 
the  public  taste  in  favour  of  what 
was  then  called  the  perfect  Italian 
style. 

The  characteristics  of  the  Eliza- 
bethan style  are  the  regular  enta- 
blatures, columns,  pedestals,  and 
arches  of  Italian  architecture,  interwoven  with  the  pointed  arches, 
enriched  spandrils^  heraldic  devices,  and  other  decorations  of 
the  Gothic.  Orders  were  used  over  orders,  and  in  situations  where 
they  were  placed  in  direct  violation  to  all  reason.     In  one  of  the 

colleges  at  Oxford,  the  whole  of  the 
five  orders  are  piled  one  above  another 
in  one  narrow  front.  These  entabla- 
tures and  columns  were  adorned  with 
the  most  clumsy  devices;  such  as  scrolls 
abruptly  terminating  in  angles,  carvings 
of  vegetables  in  bunches,  &c.,  and  build- 
ings being  surmounted  with  obelisks, 
b^ls,  scrolls,  and  numerous  fantastic 
devices,  without  the  least  reason  being 
shown  for  their  use.  In  some  instances, 
this  style  has  a  very  picturesque  effect; 
and,  when  a  su£Bcient  excuse  can  be 
shown  for  its  introduction  in  public 
buildings,  that  is  the  time,  and  the 
only  time,  where  it  should  be  intro- 
duced ;  but  national  buildings  should  be  in  a  more  perfect  style. 
The  bad  taste  shown  by  the  building  committee  for  the  Houses 
of  Parliament,  in  recommending  this  style  of  architecture  for 
their  senate  house,  must  be  obvious  to  every  person  who  is  the 
least  acquainted  with  its  details :  there  is  ample  scope  for  talent 
in  the  pure  Gothic  style;  therefore  why  revive  a  style  which 
only  marked  the  decline  of  the  art? 

It  only  remains  for  me  now  to  say  a  few  words  relative  to  the 
Gothic  muUion.  Windows  are  divided  into  lights  by  mullions 
of  various  sizes  and  section ;  and  each  window  consists  of  an 
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outer  archy  or  framey  the  jamb  or  architrave  mouldings  of  which 
are  |)erfect]y  distinct  from  the  muUion,  or  column.  Mullions 
are  divided  into  orders ;  and  the  small  muUion,  which  generally 
consists  of  a  hollow  and  a  fillet,  or  of  a  splay  and  fillet,  is  the 
first  order :  it  is  from  this  order  that  the  cusps  spring  in  every 
class;  and  for  that  reason  it  is  sometimes  called  the  cusp  mullion. 
Windows  of  two,  three,  and  sometimes  more,  lights,  have  only 
one  order  of  mullions,  particularly  windows  of  the  second  class ; 
and  this  single  order  is  continued  through  the  whole  of  the 
ramifications  of  the  window  head.  An  increase  of  strength  and 
richness  was  produced  by  the  introduction  of  the  second  order 
of  mullions;  and  this  was  obtained  by  increasing  the  thickness 
of  the  first  order,  and  adding  another  moulding  to  the  fillet ; 
which,  from  the  increased  thickness,  required  something  to  fill 
up  the  fillet,  and,  at  the  same  time,  to  add  to  its  strength. 
Fig*  186.  will  show  the  two  orders  of  mullions  of  the  first  cmss. 
These  had  different  offices  assigned  to  them :  thus,  the  first  order, 
being  the  smallest,  formed  the  smallest  composition ;  the  second 
order,  from  its  increased  size,  formed  the  larger  divisions  of  the 
window ;  and  so  they  might  proceed  to  a  third,  fourth,  fifth,  &c., 
each  successively  growing  out  of  the  other :  and  the  window, 
^.  187.,  will  show  their  application.  I  need  scarcely  say  that 
the  largest  order  of  mullions  contains  all  the  others,  so  that  the 
smallest  goes  round  the  whole  of  the  window  head.  Figs.  189. 
191.  show  only  one  order  of  mullions;  Jig.  186.  shows  two 
orders  of  the  first  class;  Jig.  19S.  shows  three  orders  of  the 
second  class,  the  first  of  which  is  the  tracery  or  cusp  mullion ; 
fy.  194.  shows  one  order.  It  will  be  observed  that  the  tracery 
mullion  is  the  same  in  every  window  in  these  figures ;  and  that, 
though  there  are  instances  of  two  orders  being  used  in  tracery, 
even  then  the  cusp  proceeds  always  from  the  first  order.  The 
cusp  rises  out  of  the  hollow  of  the  first  order,  and,  in  the  first 
class,  frequently  terminates  with  a  flower,  and  sometimes  square ; 
in  the  second  class  it  is  formed,  generally,  by  the  intersections  of 
two  segments  of  circles,  but  is  sometimes  square,  or  a  kind  of 
blunted  point ;  and,  in  the  third  and  fourth  classes,  it  terminates 
in  an  angle,  and  sometimes  a  flower  is  attached  to  it.  These  rules 
are  not  without  exceptions ;  for  the  artists  who  could  produce 
such  wonderful  combinations  as  are  to  be  found  in  the  architec- 
ture of  the  middle  ages,  so  full  of  variety  and  originaiity  in  every 
class,  would  not  be  restrained,  in  the  flights  of  ^nius,  to  the 
same  forms  or  ornaments  throughout  the  same  building;  and,  in 
every  building  we  examine,  we  find  something  to  add  to  our  stock 
of  knowledge  which  we  never  dreamed  of  before. 

In  tracing  the  change  of  mullions  through  the  diflerent  classes 
of  Gothic  architecture,  it  is  curious  to  observe,  that  the  mullions 
of  the  fourth  class  have  been  continued  down  to  the  present  day 
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S04  in  our  sash  bar.      In  Queen  Elisabeth's  time, 

windows  were  divided  into  a  greater  number  of 
lights  with  transoms ;  in  King  James  the  First's 
time,  they  became  still  mpre  numerous  in  their 
divisions,  but  the  mullion  was  not  so  bulky ;    and 
by  degrees  the  windows  had  as  many  transoms  as 
muUions,  while  every  fresh  complication  of  mul- 
lions  and  transoms  produced  a  decline  in  the  thick- 
ness ;  and  even   the  general  introduction  of  the 
Italian  style  only  tended  to  decrease  the  thickness 
of  the  mullion,  but  not  to  alter  its  general  form. 
.  I  am  not  aware  of  the  exact  time  when  the  h*nes  and  weights 
for  windows  were  first  introduced;  but  when  they  were  known 
205  they  soon  became  very  general,  and,  I  have 

no  doubt,  assisted  in  the  reduction  of  the  mul- 
lion, which  continued  to  dwindle  to  what  are 
now  called  the  ovolo,  and  the  astragal  and 
hollow  sash  bars.  Figs.  204.  and  205.  will 
show  these  sections.  Fig.  206.  is  the  section 
of  the  mullion  of  Queen  Elizabeth's  reign. 
The  great  demand  for  novelty  in  the  present 
day,  and  the  use  of  large  squares  of  glass,  have 
been  the  means  of  producing  new  forms, 
which  are  so  very  thin  as  to  be  scarcely  visible : 
these  are  designated  by  the  titles  of  lamb's  tongue,  and  the 
bevel  bar. 

In  the  foregoing  remarks,  I  have  endeavoured 
to  give  a  classification  of  the  architecture  of  the 
middle  ages,  very  imperfectly,  I  am  aware ;  but  if 
these  observations  should  induce  some  one  to  in- 
stitute a  fuller  enquiry  into  the  architecture  of 
this  country,  and  if  my  remarks  should  be  of 
the  least  service  to  the  general  reader,  in  assist- 
ing him  to  find  the  cause  which  produced  the 
great  efiects  in  the  edifices  of  our  forefathers,  it 
will  be  a  gratification  to  think  that  I  have  not 
studied  in  vain. 
Henrietta  Street^  Brunswick  Square,  August,  1835. 


Art.  II.  Thoughts  on  the  Origin,  Excellencies,  and  D^cts  of  the 
Grecian  and  Gothic  Styles  of  Architecture.  By  the  late  Dr. 
James  Anderson. 

(Continued  from  p.  389.) 

Much  has  been  written  about  originality  and  imitation  in  architecture ;  and 
many  attempts  have  been  made  to  show  that  the  architecture  which  has  been 
Vol.  II.  — No.  20.  or. 
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called  GiMe  ia  not  an  original  inyention,  but  merely  an  imitation  of  the 
Grecian*  For  mv  own  part,  1  consider  it  as  a  matter  of  very  little  conse- 
quence, whether  it  be  an  original  invention  or  not :  all  that  I  conceive  to  be 
worthy  of  investigation  is,  whether  it  be  really  useful,  and  well  suited  to  the 
purposes  for  which  it  was  intended.  But,  with  a  view  to  set  aside  such 
trifling  discussions  in  future,  I  shall  in  a  few  lines  endeavour  to  give  some  sort 
of  definite  meaning  to  those  two  terms  (indefinite  as  thus  used)  originalUy 
and  imitation, 

A  gentleman,  to  whose  opinion  I  pay  much  deference,  thinks  that  the  cha- 
racteristic feature  of  genius  is  inveniion.  It  may  be  so ;  but  before  we  can 
determine  this  point  we  ought  to  be  able  to  say,  with  a  precise  discrimination, 
what  invention  is.  In  considering  this  Question,  it  appears,  that  invention 
must  mean  either  the  discovery  of  things  that  have  no  prototype  in  nature,  or 
of  thin^  that  owe  their  origin  to  some  object  in  nature  which  may  have  sug- 
gested ideas  that,  under  different  modifications,  may  have  led  to  the  invention, 
in  the  first  case,  as  all  reasoning  must  be  founded  on  facts,  and  as  in  that  case 
there  can  be  no  facts  on  which  reasoning  could  be  founded,  any  discoveries 
that  might  thus  be  made  never  could  be  derived  from  mental  exertion  of  any 
kind,  but  must  be  the  result  of  accident  alone;  and  assuredly  no  one  would 
say  that  such  discoveries  would  entitle  him  who  made  them  to  the  name  of  a 
person  of  genius:  nor  could  such  discoveries  themselves  be  called  inventions 
m  the  strict  meaning  of  the  word ;  but  they  must  be  rather  called  casualties. 
The  word  invention  always  supposes  that  an  improvement,  beyond  what  was 
formerly  known,  has  been  made,  in  consequence  of  some  mental  exertion, 
which  necessarily  supposes  the  preexistence  of  some  object  or  prototype  upon 
which  the  mind  could  operate,  and  so  modify  it  as  to  produce  the  unexpected 
effect  that  had  been  attained.  With  this  limitation  of  the  word,  I  should 
have  no  other  objection  to  the  above  definition  of  genius  by  my  fHend^  than 
that,  in  consequence  of  being  indefinite,  it  has  led  to  that  kind  of  confusion 
of  ideas  which  gives  rise  to  perpetual  disputes.  To  avdd  this,  I  should  rather 
be  inclined  to  say  that  the  essential  characteristic  feature  of  genius  may  be 
called,  **  the  faculty  of  observing  such  objects  as  come  within  the  verge  of 
human  cofi:nisance  with  an  accurate  discrimination,  and  of  seixing  the  circum- 
stances which  characterise  them  with  promptitude  and  certaintv,  so  as  to  make 
a  lasting  impression  on  the  memory,  ^diere  they  remain  stored  up,  as  it  were, 
like  tools,  to  be  ready  whenever  occasion  shall  require  them  to  be  called  into 
action,  and  to  be  separated  from  or  combined  together  so  as  to  produce 
striking  and  unobserved  effects,  calculated  to  attain  the  purpose  at  which  we 
aim  in  the  most  direct  manner,  and  with  the  happiest  mcility."  Invention, 
according  to  this  definition,  would  be  a  natural  concomitant  of  genius,  and 
therefore  might  be  admitted  as  a  proof,  if  you  please,  that  genius  did  exist. 
But  the  faculty  may  exist  without  being  exercised ;  so  that  genius  may  be 
allowed  to  lie  dormant  without  discoveries  (which  are  usually  confounded 
with  inventions),  as  discoveries  may  be  made  without  genius  (invention).  In 
like  manner  prototypes  may  be  suffered  to  pass  long  unobserved  in  nature, 
without  being  modulated  by  the  power  of  eenius,  so  as  to  produce  those 
effects  of  which  they  were  naturally  susceptible,  and  thus  afford  unused  mate- 
rials, if  you  please  so  to  call  them,  for  future  inventions,  to  which  no  end  can 
possibly  be  ever  assigned. 

If  we  apply  this  reasoning  to  the  su^ect  in  question,  we  shall  be  able  easily 
to  perceive,  that  the  inventors  of  the  Grecian  and  the  Gothic  modes  of  archi- 
tecture (as  they  have  been  characterised  in  the  preceding  parts  of  these  essays) 
are  alike  entitled  to  be  called  inventors ;  and  that  they  both  proceeded  after 
the  same  manner  to  separate  and  combine  together  known  objects,  so  as  to 
produce  new  and  striking  effects  calculated  happily  to  accomplish  the  pur- 
poses they  \rished  to  attain.  It  is  plain,  that  m  both  cases  the  hints  which 
set  their  minds  at  work  were  borrowed  from  ol^ects  cognisable  by  thdr  senses, 
and  that  these  were  so  modified  by  a  chain  of  progressive  ratiocination, 
grounded  on  the  known  qualities  of  bodies,  as  at  last  to  attain  that  degree  of 
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perfectaon  in  art  which  had  not  been  formerly  reached  by  other  men ;  so  that 
they  both  alike  claim  to  be  styled  inventions. 

As  to  the  allegation,  that  the  Greeks  had  used  columns  as  pillars  before 
the  Gothic  artists  did  so,  and  that  therefore  they  may  be  said  to  be  imitators 
only,  and  not  inventors ;  as  justly  might  others  allege,  that  as  the  stems  of 
trees  had  existed,  and  had  been  used  as  props  long  before  the  Grecian  colon-* 
nade  was  devised,  therefore  the  Grecian  artists  were  not  entitled  to  the  name 
of  inventors,  but  imitators  only.  And  by  the  same  mode  of  reasoning  all 
other  inventions  might  be  transformed  into  mere  imitations :  but  this  would 
be  so  to  confound  all  langua^,  as  to  render  a  free  communication  of  ideas 
between  man  and  man  impracticable. 

The  difference  between  an  imitator  and  an  inventor  I  should  take  to  be 
diis :  an  inventor  contrives  devices  to  eifect  purposes  that  either  have  not 
been  effected  at  all,  or  that  have  not  before  been  effected  by  means  of  the 
same  kind ;  an  imitator  tries  to  effect  the  purposes  he  aims  at  b^  the  same 
means  that  have  been  formerly  employed,  either  with  as  little  variation  as  pos- 
sible, or  with  such  slight  alterations  as,  without  making  any  essential  deviation 
in  point  of  effect,  mSne  some  small  alteration  in  form  or  other  circumstances. 
For  example,  I  should  consider  all  the  varieties  of  the  Grecian  colonnade  as 
reducible  to  Uie  head  of  one  single  invention ;  because  every  essential  purpose 
that  can  be  effected  by  any  one  of  them  can  be  effected  in  the  same  manner 
by  the  whole ;  so  that,  if  it  could  be  ascertained  which  of  these  was  the 
original,  I  should  call  all  the  others  only  imitations  of  it.  In  like  manner  I 
should  consider  the  different  varieties  of  the  Gothic  architecture  as  one  inven- 
tion ;  because  they  are  all  adapted  to  produce  similar  effects  bv  means  that 
had  never  before  been  applied  to  such  purposes;  and  so  on  of  others.  With- 
out detaining  the  reader  longer  on  this  barren  branch  of  the  subject,  I  shall 
now  proceed  to  make  a  few  concluding  remarks  on  the  whole ;  which  will 
chiefly  respect  some  farther  peculiarities  affecting  the  Gothic  mode  of  building, 
rather  as  objects  of  taste  than  as  fundamental  principles. 

Those  who  believe  that  an  inventive  genius  alwajrs  proceeds  upon  the  idea 
tliat  it  finally  adheres  to  in  the  end,  would  have  no  difficulty  in  discovering  the 
prototype,  which  he  would  be  persuaded  had  influenced  the  mind  of  the 
Gotluc  architects  in  conducting  tneir  plan  of  building.  The  ribs  that  branch 
off  on  all  sides  from  the  top  of  the  column  for  the  support  of  the  roof  have  so 
much  the  appearance  of  the  branches  sprin^ng  from  the  stem  of  a  tree  after 
it  has  been  cut  over ;  they  join  with  tne  nbs  from  the  other  columns,  and 
sometimes  intersect  each  other  so  much  after  the  same  manner  as  the  branches 
from  a  contiguous  row  of  trees  naturally  do ;  and  the  small  prominences  at 
the  top  of  the  columns  so  much  resemble  the  swellings  that  naturally  take 
place  where  the  branches  spring  out  from  the  stem  of  a  pollard  tree;  that  it  is 
mipossible  for  any  one  who  adverts  to  all  these  particulars,  not  to  percdve  at 
once  the  striking  resemblance  that  exists  between  two  contiguous  rows  of 
Gothic  columns  with  the  arched  roofs  above,  and  two  regular  rows  of  some 
kinds  of  pollard  trees  (the  lime  tree  for  example)  similarly  placed,  after  the 
branches  nave  attained  a  considerable  size,  and  have  intermingled  with  each 
other.  This  idea  is  strongly  corroborated  by  the  projection  of  the  ribs,  which 
was  probably  adopted  as  an  appropriate  ornament,  on  account  of  the  beauty 
observed  to  result  from  the  roundness  of  the  branches  of  the  trees.  The 
smooth  part  of  the  roof  seen  between  these  ribs,  was  sometimes,  in  conformity 
with  this  idea,  painted  of  a  clear  sky-blue ;  the  ribs  were  of  another  distinct 
colour,  and  on  some  occasions  even  the  roof  was  studded  with  stars,  appa- 
rently with  a  view  to  represent  the  sky  as  seen  between  the  branches.  These 
resemblances  are  all  indeed  so  perfect,  that  I  cannot  entertain  a  doubt  that 
they  operated  on  the  mind  of  the  artist  when  these  ornaments  were  devised. 
But  that  this  remembrance  entered  into  his  conception  when  he  began  to 
devise  this  mode  of  building,  I  do  not  see  the  smallest  reason  to  believe.  The 
system  of  these  artists  was  in  all  probabilitjr  the  result  of  a  gradual  and  slow 
developement  of  ideas,  progressively  advancing  from  some  obscure  hints,  cor* 
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rected  and  maturad  by  sucoeedinf  eiperience  for  a  long  period  of  yean^  soBie- 
what  after  the  manner  described  in  tne  preceding  parts  of  this  essajr,  tUl  they 
attained  at  last  their  final  completion  under  the  de^^t  and  appropriate  forma 
which  the^  now  occasionally  exhibit;  and  the  particular  above  stated  was,  in 
all  probability,  an  after-thought  only,  suggested  by  the  near  resemblance  that 
the  forms  which  the  structures  naturafly  assumed  in  their  progress  to  per- 
fection bore  to  trees  in  the  circumstances  above  stated.  This  particularity  of 
form,  therefore,  I  consider  as  accidental  rather  than  intended;  but,  in  con- 
formity to  the  general  progress  of  genius,  no  sooner  would  this  general  re- 
semblance be  perceived,  than  the  mind  would  catch  the  hint  and  improve  upon 
it,  so  as  to  make  it  contribute  to  the  elegance  and  beauty  of  these  structures. 
I  have  already  had  occasion  to  remark  that  the  Gothic  artists  appear  to 
have  paid  an  uncommon  d^ee  of  attention,  in  order  to  discover  every  dr- 
cumstance  that  had  a  tendency  to  render  successful  their  efforts  to  p^ect 
their  structures ;  and  that  they  readilv  adopted  every  hint  which  fell  within 
their  observation  to  add  strength  or  el^ance  to  the  whole,  without  servilely 
copying  from  any  one.  The  specimen  that  I  have  iust  now  adduced  of  their 
adopting  the  hint  from  the  divaricating  branches  of  the  tree,  for  the  purpose 
of  giving  grace  and  elegance  to  the  roof,  is  a  striking  illustration  of  tnis  par- 
ticular ;  and  whoever  contemplates  one  of  these  roofs  with  attention,  under 
this  point  of  view,  will  be  compelled  to  acknowled^  that  they  have  availed 
themselves  of  it  vrith  the  happiest  effect;  but  they  did  not  stop  here. 

They  had  observed,  no  doubt,  in  examining  the  variety  of  trees  that  grow 
in  our  regions,  that  some  sorts  occasionally  exhibit  in  the  bole  a  kind  of 
regular  inequality  of  appearance  on  the  surface,  consisting  of  something  that 
assumes  the  form  of  a  kind  of  veins  runnine  in  a  direction  nearly  parallel  to 
one  another  from  the  bottom  to  the  top,  ^ich  gave  to  the  stem  an  elegant 
richness  of  appearance,  very  different  from  that  bare  look  which  a  smooth  un- 
varying surface  around  the  whole  of  its  circumference  exhibited ;  more  espe- 
cially when  these  large  columns,  from  the  purposes  for  which  they  were 
intended  to  answer,  were  of  necessity  brought  at  times  very  near  to  the  eye  of 
the  beholder.     With  that  felicity  of  discrimination,  therefore,  which  so 
strongly  characterises  all  their  contrivances,  they  instantly  adopted  this  hint, 
and  modelled  it  for  their  purpose.    To  this  hint,  I  have  no  doubt,  we  are 
indebted  for  those  rod-lixe  ribs  that  so  usually  serve  to  peculiarise  their 
columns,  and  which,  without  deranging  their  general  symmetry  when  viewed 
at  a  distance  (where  they  are  not  perceptible),  give  a  richness  to  the  particular 
parts  as  you  gradually  approach  them,  and  a  lightness  of  eflRsct  when  you  are 
quite  near,  which  have  not  yet  been  equalled  by  any  other  contrivance  that 
has  been  adopted  bv  roan  for  similar  purposes.    The  Greeks  also,  having  felt 
the  same  defect  in  their  column,  had  attempted  to  remedy  it  by  a  contrivance 
in  some  measure  of  the  same  sort,  denominated  fluting ;  though  much  more 
clumsy,  and,  like  many  other  of  their  secondarv  devices,  much  less  adapted  to 
answer  the  purpose  intended,  than  those  to  which  I  now  refer ;  as  every  per- 
son who  candidly  compares  them  together  will  readily  recognise.    Of  thjs 
Grecian  devices  of  this  sort  I  shall  afterwards  have  occasion  to  take  notice; 
in  the  mean  while,  I  mav  just  remark  that,  on  some  occasions,  it  would  seem, 
the  Gothic  artists  had  had  in  view  some  parasitic  plants  running  up  on  the 
outside  of  the  stem,  or  rods,  and  bound  to  it  by  bands  at  different  heights ; 
but  these  seem  never  to  have  been  adopted  in  the  chaster  era  of  the  art,  and 
can  be  considered  only  as  a  vicious  refinement  of  afUr-times :  but  I  have  not 
met  with  any  instance  in  which  they  deviated  so  far  into  the  fentastic  walk,  as 
to  make  these  protuberances  assume  a  writhed  or  twbted  appearance  wind&ng 
round  the  column.    That  was  a  refinement  left  for  after-ages. 

The  principle  which  thev  adopted  with  regard  to  the  column,  vros  also 

Zlied  to  other  parts  of  their  structures  with  the  happiest  effect ;  although 
particular,  like  many  of  the  other  beautiful  devices  of  these  wondertiil 
artiste,  has  been  stigmatised  by  fastidious  ignorance  as  barbarous  absurdities. 
The  principle  to  which  I  here  allude  is,  to  adorn  those  large  and  massy  parts 
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of  tfaeir  structure,  the  6fiect  of  whose  general  symmetry  can  only  be  seen  at  a 
distance,  wiUi  ornaments  so  small  as  that,  when  seen  at  i  distance,  they  do 
not  catch  the  eye,  nor  mar  the  general  efiect ;  but  when  to  be  viewed  near  at 
hand,  where  the  features  of  grandeur  cannot  be  recognised,  because  the 
general  proportions  are  lost  sight  of,  these  smaller  ornaments  come  then  to 
catch  the  eve,  and  exhibit  a  richness  of  appearance  which  takes  off  from  the 
measre  look  of  these  great  objects  if  left  perfectly  bare,  when  viewed  near  at 
hand.  Had  the  beholder  been  limited  in  his  approaches,  so  as  to  be  able  tb 
come  only  within  a  certain  distance,  as  is  the  case  with  some  justly  celebrated 
paintings  of  antiquity  (in  which  very  bdld  strokes  produce,  when  they  are 
seen  at  a  proper  distance,  a  great  and  striking  effect,  although  when  nearly 
viewed  they  appear  only  coarse  and  disgusting  daubings),  our  artists  might 
have  adopted  a  similar  mode  of  procedure.  But  this  not  being  the  case,  they, 
observing  the  operations  of  nature  under  similar  circumstances,  followed  her 
footsteps  with  fidelity :  they  observed  that  scarcely  a  stalks  of  grass  was  to  be 
found  which  was  not  marked  by  certain  rugosities  or  depressions ;  that  there 
was  not  the  bark  of  a  tree  which  was  not  diversified  by  means  of  small  pro- 
tuberances, cracks,  and  fissures,  interspersed  by  variety  of  lichens  and  of  small 
parasitical  plants,  which,  thoi^  they  were  not  at  all  perceptible  at  a  distance, 
gave  to  them  a  rich  beautv  of  effect  when  near  at  hand,  that  they  would  not 
otherwise  have  possessed :  they  remarked  that  when  a  living  creature,  for 
instance,  was  seen  at  a  distance,  his  figure  only,  and  not  his  features,  was 
perceptible;  but  when  he  drew  near,  and  intermingled  with  society,  th^ 
smaller  features  became  distinguishable ;  the  form  and  disposition  of  the 
hairs,  the  pulpy  softness  or  characteristic  wrinkles  of  the  skin,  the  varying 
motions  of  the  muscles,  and  the  expressive  keenness  of  the  eve,  all  concurred 
to  give  to  life  an  energy,  expression,  and  interest,  that  would  have  been  totally 
lost  had  they  not  been  defined  by  delicate  touches  which  could  only  be  seen 
when  near.  From  these  prototypes,  then,  they  borrowed  their  ideas  of  the 
manner  in  which  ornaments  should  be  adopted  in  their  buildines ;  and,  pro- 
ceeding on  these  principles,  they  have,  in  imitation  of  the  works  of  nature, 
exhibited  a  diversity  in  uniformity  which  we  in  vain  attempt  to  discover  in  any 
other  of  the  works  of  art.  By  adverting  to  these  circumstances,  many  pecu- 
liarities of  Gothic  structures  will  be  rendered  intelligible,  which  have  been 
hitherto  deemed  singular  and  unaccountable  aberrations.  From  this  view  of 
the  subject,  too,  it  will  be  seen  how  few  of  their  ideas  they  borrowed  from  the 
Grecian  ardsts. 

In  many  of  the  most  perfect  Gothic  structures,  it  is  remarkable  that, 
although  the  ranges  of  columns  and  other  prominent  parts  appear,  on  a  general 
view,  to  be  entirely  alike,  yet,  when  they  come  to  be  nearly  examined,  they 
exhibit  an  infinite  diversity  of  appearances.  The  top  of  one  column  will  ex- 
hibit a  natural  representation  of  a  cauliflower;  that  of  another,  clusters  of 
grapes ;  another,  grotesque  figures  of  human  bdngs,  or  beasts,  in  a  variety  of 
attitudes ;  and  so  on  round  the  whole  range  of  natural  or  ideal  existences. 
It  is  this  which  I  call  diversity  in  uniformity;  for,  while  the  whole  is  unifonni 
when  viewed  at  a  distance,  and  when  only  they  can  be  considered  as  parts  of 
one  object;  yet,  when  viewed  near,  and  when  every  great  member  comes  to  be 
considered  as  one  distinct  whole,  the  reiterated  sameness  and  uniformity  of 
parts  become  disgusting ;  and  that  which  was  meant  as  an  ornament  becomes, 
in  fact,  a  deformity,  from  the  contemplation  of  which  the  mind  turns  aside  with 
disgust :  whereas,  by  the  plan  that  they  adopted,  that  which  pleased  as  a  whole 
when  seen  at  a  distance,  continues  to  afford  a  new  fund  of  delight  when  seen 
near  at  hand.  like  a  gallery  of  painting,  it  is  not  the  uniformity  of  the 
framing  (which,  when  seen  at  a  distance,  is  the  only  observable  particular),  or 
the  richness  of  colours  continually  repeated,  that  affords  delight ;  but  the 
interest  that  each  separately  excites  when  successively  examin^,  which,  by  ' 
awakening  a  diversity  of  varied  sensations,  keeps  the  mind  alive,  and  gives 
energy  to  its  perceptions.  Compared  with  this,  how  poor  is  the  svstem  of 
ornament  adopted  m  the  Grecian  colonnade  I     in  that,  every  stroke  of  the 
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chisel  is  repeated  again,  and  egaiOy  and  again,  with  the  most  disgusting 
oniformitv ;  so  that  the  mind  is  fwlled,  and  soon  siclLens  at  the  view.  I  have 
often  wondered  how  an  idea  of  this  kind  should  ever  have  entered  into  the 
mind  of  man,  with  a  view  to  carry  it  into  execution.  Had  the  columns  and 
their  parts  been  cast  in  moulds,  or  impressed  with  stamps,  like  our  earthen 
wares,  I  could  have  seen  a  good  reason  for  sacrificing  elegance  for  the  sake  of 
diminishing  expense ;  but  where  the  whole  was  to  be  executed  by  the  chisel, 
it  appears  to  me  one  of  the  greatest  deviations  fi'om  the  dictates  of  sound 
sense,  and,  of  course,  from  the  principles  of  good  taste,  that  has  ever  been  ex- 
hibited to  the  world ;  and  this  nas  been  done  by  a  set  of  men  who,  in  many 
respects,  carried  the  arts  to  a  high  degree  of  perfection.  If,  however,  ih^ 
iuveutors  themselves  did  not  discover  this  imperfection  in  their  art,  it  was 
scarcely  to  be  expected  that  their  blind  imitators  (who  have  so  often  mis- 
applied It  to  the  basest  purposes,  where  no  blame  attached  to  the  inventors) 
could  do  it ;  it  was  not  to  be  expected,  that  they  should  dare  to  think  that 
anything  concerning  the  art  could  in  any  one  respect  fall  short  of  soverdgn 
perfection.  Thus  did  the  Egyptians  of  old  fidl  down  and  worship  the  bdl 
which  their  own  hands  had  consecrated,  and  exalt  into  a  deity  that  which  was 
fiur  inferior  to  man.  And  what  is  man,  that  he  should  be  considered  as  in- 
capable of  deviating  into  error  ?  The  creature  of  a  day,  who  knows  nothing 
completelj^ !  It  is  degrading  to  human  nature,  to  consider  that  men  should 
have  continued  to  think,  to  speak,  and  to  act,  upon  such  a  principle  for  so 
many  ages.  Justly  might  the  philosopher,  who  contemplated  these  things, 
cry  out  with  a  burst  of  indignant  contempt,  O  imitatores  servum  pectu  I  Of 
them  it  might  be  justly  said,  '*  eyes  have  tney,  but  they  see  not."  Among 
this  degraded  herd,  however,  must  not  be  ranked  our  Gothic  artists.  They 
opened  their  eyes,  and  contemplated  the  works  of  Ood ;  and  in  all  the  wide 
range  of  this  universe  not  one  single  prototype  that  cotild  cherish  this  idea 
coiud  be  found.  Even  man,  with  ail  his  efforts  to  mould  natural  objects  into 
uniformity,  has  not  been  able  to  effect  it.  He  can  dress  a  regiment  of  soldiers 
exactly  in  the  same  uniform,  it  is  true :  he  can  choose  them  all  of  one  sta- 
ture :  thus  far  he  can  go,  but  no  farther.  Each  individual  can  still  be  distin- 
guished by  his  shape,  his  proportion,  the  features  of  his  countenance,  the  e^es 
m  his  forehead,  the  hairs  of  nis  eyebrows ;  nay,  the  very  sound  of  his  voice, 
the  structure  of  his  handwriting,  and  every  motion  and  gesture  impressed  on 
him  by  the  finger  of  God,  are  diversified  in  spite  of  himself,  and  mark  the  in- 
dividual. The  same  diversity  prevails  throughout  the  whole  regions  of  nature; 
and  perhaps  the  Grecian  colonnade  is  the  only  object  that  exists  in  this 
universe,  in  which,  without  a  cause,  man  has  attempted  to  deviate  fix>m  this 
invariable  law  of  nature  by  adhering  to  a  strict  uniformity  in  every  minute 
particular  respecting  it. 

Though  I  am  inclined  to  ascribe  by  far  the  greatest  part  of  the  incongruities 
observable  in  the  Grecian  style  of  architecture  to  the  injudicious  conduct  of 
blind  imitators;  yet  there  are  some  inelegancies  (when  compared  with  Gothic 
practice),  perhaps  incongruities,  which  may  be  traced  back  even  to  the  in- 
ventors themselves.  Of  this  kind  may  be  ranked  the  naked  smoothness  of 
the  shaft  of  the  column  itself;  which,  though  when  viewed  at  a  distance  it  is 
in  no  respect  defective,  yet  when  the  column  is  of  a  lam  size  and  seen  near 
at  hand,  it  appears  on  that  account  clumsy  and  bare.  The  flutings  also  are, 
comparatively  speaking,  tame  and  clumsy.  Still  more  objectionable  are  the 
half  flutings  that  are  sometimes  introduced.  The  bulging  of  the  column  be- 
longs also  to  this  class,  as  well  as  the  disgusting  uniformity  so  latelv  o^ected 
to.  With  regard  to  all  these  particulars  it  must  be  owned  that  if  the  Gothic 
artists  borrowed  fi'om  the  Grecian  architecture  in  any  respect,  they  did  it  not 
as  imitators,  but  as  most  judicious  and  enlightened  improvers :  yet  I  see  very 
little  reason  to  believe  that  they  considered  this  style  of  architecture  (if  they 
knew  it)  as  of  any  superior  merit,  seeing  that  they  departed  from  its  most 
striking  characteristics  in  almost  every  particular. 

I  am  not  at  present  quite  clear  that  any  mstancc  is  to  be  found  among  the 
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chaster  remains  of  ancient  Greece  of  the  architrare  being  broken^  bo  as  to  be 
made  to  project  over  a  particular  column  beyond  the  general  plane  of  the 
front.  I  rather  think  that  the  inventors  must  be  freed  from  the  imputation  of 
this  striking  incongruity ;  and  that  this,  with  many  other  defects  of  the  Grecian 
style  of  architecture,  may  be  traced  to  the  Romans,  who  were  more  remark- 
able for  thdr  military  prowess  than  for  their  skill  in  the  fine  arts.  I  should 
auppose  that  it  was  almost  a  necessary  concomitant  of  the  pilaster ;  for  the 
projection  of  a  few  inches  is  by  no  means  such  a  violent  departure  from 
obvious  propriety  as  that  disgusting  projection  to  the  depth  of  a  whole 
column,  which  must  be  made  where  a  smgle  column  projects;  and  which 
appears,  indeed,  so  shocking  to  every  beholder,  that  I  am  mcUned  to  think  that 
our  barbarous  forefathers,  in  the  earlier  period  of  the  dark  ages,  may  claim  the 
merit  of  introducing  it  into  fashion ;  at  least,  the  most  numerous  specimens  of 
it  that  I  know  are  to  be  found  in  monumental  structures  preserved  every 
where  in  our  cathedrals.  It  is  certain,  however,  that  the  Romans  did  erect 
monumental  columns,  in  which  they  adhered  to  the  same  principle,  by  cutting 
the  architrave  to  pieces,  and  squaring  it  all  round ;  thus  converting  a  useful 
member,  which  was  originally  adapted  to  give  strength  and  stability  to  the 
structure,  into  a  useless  and  incongruous  appendage,  that  hy  its  unproper 
position,  and  tottering  situation,  seemed  to  threaten  destruction  to  all  who 
came  near  it.  This  practice  however,  once  introduced,  seemed  to  sanction  the 
idea  that  a  column  ought  not  in  any  case  to  be  employed  without  being  sur- 
mounted b^  its  entablature,  however  useless  it  might  there  be,  and  however 
ridiculous  it  might  appear :  and  when  a  notion  that  has  no  foundation  either 
in  nature  or  sound  sense  once  becomes  prevalent,  no  one  can  say  to  what 
degree  of  absurdity  it  raay  be  carried ;  for,  having  lost  the  only  real  criteria 
for  limitation,  we  may  continue  to  wander  without  knowing  where  we  are  to 
stop.  Nor  could  I,  perhaps,  adduce  a  more  apt  illustration  of  this  position 
thain  the  present  case  affords. 

There  is  in  London  a  church  of  most  wonderful  construction,  which  has 
been  much  celebrated ;  and  deserves  to  be  so,  if  the  effecting  what  no  other 
person  could  have  conceived  an  idea  of  doing  can  give  a  just  claim  to 
celebritv :  for  I  do  believe  that  there  never  was  an  equal  number  of  aroht- 
tecturaf  incongruities  huddled  together  in  so  small  a  compass  as  here ;  so  that 
I  consider  it  as  the  ne  phu  ultra  in  this  line.  In  the  ctiurch  alluded  to,  we 
find  the  Grecian  column,  though  m^de  of  wood  (not  of  marble),  surmounted 
by  its  capital,  architrave,  and  cornice  (standing  in  full  pomp,  like  a  Greenwich 
pensioner  with  his  large  cocked  hat  and  bushy  periwig),  totally  detached  from 
all  other  objects  on  its  own  level,  surmounted  by  arches  in  the  Gothic 
manner,  but  after  the  Grecian  form  and  fashion.  (Compare  with  this  the 
graceful  springing  of  the  arches  from  the  top  of  the  Gothic  pillar.  Go  for  this 
purpose  to  the  Temple  Church  or  Westminster  Abbey.)  These  arches,  whose 
very  existence  ought  to  depend  upon  the  solidity  and  weight  of  the  materials 
of  which  they  consist,  are  made  of  chips  of  wood,  instead  of  stone;  so  that, 
in  order  to  keep  them  from  failing,  they  must  be  bound  by  internal  bars  of  a 
straight,  not  a  curved  form,  that  are  concealed  firom  view  bv  the  veneering 
with  which  the  whole  is  covered.  To  proceed  farther  in  this  kind  of  analysis 
would  prove  tiresome :  I  shall,  therefore,  conclude  it  by  directing  the  reader 
to  the  church  of  St.  Stephen,  Walbrook,  where  he  may  have  the  pleasure  of 
contemplating  at  leisure  this  matchless  composition :  warning  him,  however, 
not  to  let  drop  any  hints  of  disapprobation,  or  he  will  run  a  risk  of  being 
hooted  at  as  a  maniac :  for  there  is  scarcely  any  church  in  En^nd  that  has 
obtained  higher  eulogiums  abroad,  and  from  a  certain  description  of  persons 
at  home,  than  this  has :  nor  can  it  be  denied,  that  it  is  indeed  and  in  truth  a 
most  wonderful  structure. 

The  base  of  a  colonnade,  like  the  architrave,]s  a  necessary,  and,  when  of  due 
proportion,  a  beautiful,  accompaniment.  This,  however,  depends  upon  the 
idea  of  giving  solidity  to  the  column,  and  stability  to  the  pile.  Its  very  ex- 
cellence, considered  in  this  point  of  view,  depends  upon  its  continuity.  When 
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it  ifi  cut  off  aod  squared,  like  the  architniTe  above  deacribed,  and  the  pillar 

placed  upon  it  when  thus  isolated,  it  looks  like  a  man  upon  stilts,  and  appears 
to  be  so  tottering  and  unstable  as  to  sive  pain,  instead  of  pleasure,  to  every 
person  who  contemplates  it ;  it  therefore  counteracts  the  very  intention  fM* 
which  it  was  reared :  yet  even  this  fiuhion,  fiutastic  and  absurd  as  it  must  be 
deemed,  has  been  often  adopted,  and  so  frequently  carried  into  [practice,  that 
my  readers  can  have  no  difficulty  in  meeting  with  examples  of  it ;  and  with 
the  conclusions  they  will  draw  from  that  contemplation  I  leave  them. 

I  might  proceed  farther  in  the  same  train;  but  the  task  is  ungracious  and 
unpleasing.  Enough,  1  presume,  has  been  said,  to  show  that  the  idolatrous 
worship  which  has  been  paid  to  one  of  the  varieties  of  architecture  here 
characterised,  and  the  indiscriminate  opprobrium  that  has  been  poured  forth 
upon  the  other,  are  alike  unfounded.  Perhaps  a  time  may  come,  when  they 
may  both  be  viewed  with  something  more  of  that  candid  discriminative  impar- 
tiality with  which  one  man  ousht  ever  to  view  the  inventions  of  another,  tnan 
has  hitherto  been  the  case.  When  that  shall  happen,  my  ol^ect  in  writing 
these  essays  will  have  been  attained. 


Art.  III.  Modes  qf  Architectural  Representation  :  —  Models^  Geo- 
metrical  Drawings^  and  Perspective  Dramngs.  By  W.  H. 
Leeds,  Esq. 

Before  taking  up  a  fresh  subject,  I  ought,  perhaps,  to  com^ 
plete  some  of  those  I  have  already  touched  upon.  It  was  my 
intention  to  notice  another  egregious  solecism,  occasionally  prao- 
tised  in  regard  to  windows,  in  continuation  of  my  former  paper 
on  that  subject  (p.  148.);  and  I  also  made  what  looked  very 
much  like  promises,  in  my  last  communication,  which  it  may, 
perhaps,  be  expected  I  should  attend  to.  I  have,  however,  so 
many  other  topics  to  bring  forward,  that,  for  the  sake  of  variety,  I 
prefer  taking  up  some  one  of  them,  lest  it  should  be  thought  I 
recur  too  frequently  to  the  same  set  of  subjects. 

The  proverb,  nil  dictum  quod  non  dictum  prius^  certainly  does 
not  hold  good  in  one  sense,  as  regards  architecture,  although 
in  another  it  is  applicable  enough ;  for  there  is  abundance 
of  untouched  matter,  and  fresh  subjects  for  the  pen,  although 
those  who  do  write  upon  it  choose  to  pass  them  by,  and  confine 
themselves  to  such  as  have  been  handled  again  and  afniin. 
Among  those  which  have,  it  is  difficult  to  say  why,  obtained  no 
notice,  is  that  here  selected ;  and  its  not  having  been  noticed  is 
one  reason  for  my  choice,  since,  should  it  really  contain  nothing 
positively  new  in  substance,  it  will,  at  least,  have  an  air  of 
novelty  upon  paper. 

Before  a  building  is  erected,  the  design  for  it  must  be  shown 
in  some  manner  capable  of  exhibiting  wnat  it  is  to  be ;  and,  if 
possible,  what  will  be  its  precise  effect  when  executed,  so  that 
there  may  be  no  after  regret  or  disappointment.  This  is  done 
by  means  of  models,  geometrical  drawings,  or  perspective  views. 
Geometrical  drawings  are  indispensable,  because  neither  models 
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nor  views  can  be  made  undl  the  architect  has  so  far  shaped  htis 
ideas ;  but  the  other  two  modes  of  representation,  especially  that 
of  models,  are  by  no  means  in  general  use,  and  very  rarely 
indeed  are  all  three  of  them  employed  at  the  same  time ;  yet,  iti 
works  of  importance,  it  is  quite  essential  that  they  should  be, 
for  to  neglect  doing  so  is  a  very  mistaken  species  of  economy,  and 
sometimes  occasions  an  expense  very  far  exceeding  the  contem^ 
plated  saving,  since  no  one  mode  can  by  itself  convey  a  complete 
idea  of  what  the  edifice  will  actually  be,  although,  by  having 
recourse  to  them  all,  we  may  prevent  any  possibility  of  being 
deceived. 

Even  the  model,  which  seems  the  most  certain  guide  of  all, 
and  which  has,  at  least,  the  advantage  of  being  intelligible  to 
those  who  are  not  conversant  with  geometrical  designs,  may,  if 
incautiously  trusted,  greatly  mislead.  It  is,  indeed,  an  exact 
representation  of  the  building,  but  nothing  more :  there  is  no 
positive  scale  for  the  eye,  so  that  either  fancy  or  inclination  may 
exaggerate  its  dimensions,  and  bestow  upon  it  an  importance 
the  building  itself  will  not  possess.  Sometimes,  indeed,  a  figure 
is  put  in,  to  serve  by  way  of  scale ;  but  even  this  will  not 
entirely  guard  against  delusion,  because,  if  the  building  is  to  be 
in  the  immediate  vicinity  of  others,  its  height  will  be  more  or 
less  affected  by  theirs.  What  may  be  exceedingly  well  pro*, 
portioned  in  itself,  and  have  a  sufficiently  dignified  look  when 
considered  apart  from  any  other  object,  may  make  a  very 
different  figure  when  it  comes  to  be  built.  Feeling  that  it  ought 
to  have  superior  importance,  and  to  display  itself  to  the  best 
possible  advantage,  people  take  it  for  granted  that  such  will  be 
the  case ;  therefore  it  is  no  wonder  if  they  afterwards  feel  some* 
thing  like  disappointment,  should  they  happen  to  find  the 
structure  itself,  as  will  sometimes  happen,  look  little  better  than 
an  overgrown  model,  being  much  lower  than  the  houses  above 
which  they  fancied  it  was  intended  to  rear  its  height.  Even 
they  who  are  aware  that  the  building  will  not  be  so  lofty  as 
those  on  eiUier  side  of  it,  do  not  always  make  due  allowance  for 
the  difference ;  and  the  difference  of  effect  so  occasioned  may 
greatly  exceed  that  of  positive  measurement.  Delusions  of  this 
kind  might  easily  be  guarded  against,  by  having  cardboard  ele- 
vations of  a  part  of  each  adjoining  building,  that  may  be  fixed 
up  against  the  model  at  pleasure.  By  way  of  fuither  precau- 
tion, if  the  building  is  to  be  in  a  street,  or  in  any  other  situ- 
ation where  the  view  of  it  will  be  limited  to  a  certain  distance 
that  distance  should  be  accurately  marked  by  scale,  and  a  card, 
with  a  hole  in  it,  fixed  at  the  natural  level  of  the  eye,  so  that  the 
model  can  be  seen  through  that  aperture  under  precisely  the 
same  angle  of  vision  as  the  building  really  will  be.  This  would 
not  at  all  hinder  the  model  from  being  completely  examined^  or 
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viewed  in  any  other  direction,  as  the  card  or  board  might  be 
attached  to  a  bent  wire,  made  to  book  on  the  model-stand  when- 
ever requiredt  It  may  here  be  observed,  that  -models  are 
seldom  placed  properly,  the  consequence  of  which  Ss^  that  we 
generally  look  down  upon  them  as  in  a  bird's-eye  view,  whereby 
much  of  their  proper  effect  is  quite  lost.  This  defect  might  be 
remedied,  and  the  advantage  of  being  able  to  inspect  the  roof 
still  secured,  were  the  stands  upon  which  models  are  placed  so 
constructed  as  to  allow  them  to  be  raised  or  lowered  at  plea<^ 
sure,  by  means  of  a  screw  and  winch  handle. 

Another  circumstance  which  renders  it  prudent  not  to  trust 
too  implicitly  to  models  is,  that  they  do  not  express  colour, 
particularly  if  executed  in  plaster.  They  flatter  the  eye  by  that 
brilliancy  of  decided  and  uniform  white,  which  not  even  a  newly 
erected  stone  building  possesses;  consequently  they  rather  show 
a  degree  of  beauty  which  is  desirable,  than  one  which  is  attaint- 
able;  that  is,  what  persons  in  general  would  consider  to  be 
such,  although,  in  a  painter's  estimation,  it  would  more  frequendy 
than  not  be  considered  a  defect.  Hence  a  model  is  apt  very 
frequendy  to  mislead  the  judgment;  and,  more  especially,  to 
impose  upon  those  who,  delighted  with  it  as  a  miniature  re- 
semblance, think  that,  because  the  model  looks  **  very  pretty,"  the 
building  must  of  course  look  very  beautirul.  Unless  Uie  windows 
are  realapertures, it  is  advisable  that  they  should  be  coloured  of 
a  tolerably  dark  hue,  since,  if  Uiat  be  not  done,  they  will  have 
the  effect  of  blank  windows,  thereby  occasioning  an  appearance 
of  breadth  and  repose  which  the  real  structure  cannot  possess. 

In  spite  of  these  drawbacks,  which,  by  being  known  and  kept 
in  mind,  are  reduced  to  very  trifling  ones,  models  recommend 
themselves  by  decided  advantages  of  their  own,  since  they 
enable  us  to  study  every  imaginable  efiect  of  light  and  shade, 
and  of  perspective.  Besides  which,  a  well-executed  model  is  in 
itself  a  hiffhly  pleasing  and  ornamental  work  of  art*  All  this, 
however,  is  to  be  understood  with  some  qualification ;  for,  if  a 
design  consists  only  of  flat  elevations  f ,  with  no  variety  of  out- 

*  Mr.  Dighton's  models,  which  are  of  a  very  superior  description,  are  con- 
structed differently  from  most  others,  for  they  mav  be  said  to  be  actually 
built  up ;  and  they  exhibit  the  most  elaborate  and  intricate  detail  finished 
up  io  the  most  pmect  manner.  That  of  Cossey  Hall  (see  Vol.  I.  p.  18S.) 
IS  a  exceedingly  interesting  specimen  of  his  ability.  Were  a  series  of  such 
models,  exhibiting  some  of  our  finest  works  of  architecture,  and  all  executed 
upon  the  same  scale,  made  the  nucleus  of  a  National  Architectural  Museum, 
there  can  be  no  doubt  of  its  leading  to  improvement  in  the  public  taste. 
One  thing  very  much  in  fiivour  of  Mr.  Dighton's  models  is,  that  they  are  less 
liable  to  injury,  and,  if  accidently  dama^  are  more  easily  repaired  than 
plaster  ones. 

f  On  the  other  hand,  a  partial,  or  elevaUon,  model  may  be  exceedingly 
useful  for  fiilly  comprehending  the  complete  effect  of  a  single  front,  should  that 
happen  to  consist  of  various  planes.     Should  diere,  for  example,  be  a  portico 
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line»  and  no  projecting  part  to  fling  shadows  on  others,  the  model 
would  show  little  more  than  might  be  seen  by  geometrical 
drawings  of  all  its  fronts,  and  would  be  of  little  further  service 
than  that  of  exhibiting  the  form  of  the  roof.  In  such  cases, 
therefore,  very  cheap  and  expeditiously  made  models  might  be 
prepared,  by  drawing  all  the  separate  elevations,  and  pasting 
them  on  a  hollow  frame  or  box,  and  afterwards  putting  on  a 
roof  of  pasteboard.  The  chief  difficulty  would  be  the  cornices, 
for  the  projection  of  the  other  mouldings  would  not  require  to 
be  noticed ;  yet  these  might  be  separately  formed  in  wood  or 
plaster,  and  then  glued  on  and  coloured  like  the  rest.  Should 
there  be  occasion  to  show  breaks  in  any  of  the  elevations,  the 
block  must  be  shaped  accordingly,  and  the  divisions  of  the  ele- 
vation pasted  on  separately :  in  fact,  even  entire  columns  and 
entablatures  in  relief  might  be  added,  after  as  much  had 
been  done  as  conveniently  could  be  by  mere  surfaces ;  yet  this 
would  hardly  be  worth  while,  for  the  time  and  cost  bestowed 
upon  it  would  almost  equal  that  required  for  a  perfectly  exe- 
cuted model ;  whereas  the  facility  of  preparing  them  would  be 
the  chief  recommendation  of  such  sketch  or  block  models. 

Having  spoken  of  models^  let  us  now  consider  the  exclusive 
advantages  possessed  by  geometrical  drawings.  Some  more 
than  ordinary  recommendation  they  certainly  ought  to  possess ; 
for  they  find  so  very  little  favour  in  the  eyes  of  most  persons, 
that  they  will  hardly  condescend  to  bestow  the  slightest  atten* 
tion  upon  them,  unless  it  be  for  the  showiness  and  beauty  of 
their  execution.  It  is  to  be  hoped  that  the  Architectural  Maga- 
zine  has  done  something  towards  removing  a  most  extravagant 
prejudice  against  the  ground  plans  of  buildings,  namely,  that,  if 
there  be  any  interest  at  all  in  such  drawings,  the  things  are 
quite  incomprehensible ;  whereas,  so  far  from  there  being  any 
mystery  in  them,  a  child  of  common  capacity  would  be  able  to 
understand  them,  if  properly,  and  of  course  patiently,  explained 
to  him.  Perhaps  there  is  quite  as  much  affectation  or  obstinacy 
in  the  case  as  any  thing  else ;  for  it  will  generally  be  found  that 
the  persons  who  pretend  they  can  make  nothing  out  of  a  plan, 
possess,  like  M.  Jourdain  in  the  Bourgeois  Gentilhomme^  a  talent 

within  an  inner  range  of  columns,  those  columns,  if  in  the  sames  axes  as  the 
others,  would  be  entirel  v  concealed  by  the  ones  in  front  of  them ;  so  that,  al- 
though shown  in  the  plan,  no  idea  would  be  conveyed  of  their  effect :  nor 
could  this  latter  be  adequately  manifested  even  by  a  perspective  drawing,  let 
the  station  of  view  be  ever  so  judiciously  chosen ;  for  it  would  be  almost  im- 
possible to  exhibit  those  columns  clearly  without  concealing  every  thiiw 
beyond  them :  and,  after  all,  the  principal  effect  would  not  be  represented, 
since  that  would  defend,  not  upon  any  single  point  of  sight,  but  on  the  suc- 
cessive changes  which  would  occur  according  as  the  spectator  shifted  his 
situation.  It  must  be  confessed,  that  our  architects  take  care  not  to  have 
occasion  for  showing  any  thing  of  the  kind,  and  —  so  much  the  worse. 
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qoite  unknown  to  themselves.  If  they  can  make  out  the  meaning 
of  a  map,  they  understand  what  might  reasonably  be  imagined 
by  far  the  more  unintelligible  species  of  plan,  because  such  geo- 
graphical  plans  less  clearly  denote  what  is' intended  to  be  ex- 
pressed by  them  than  architectural  maps  do.  Or  how  happens 
it,  that  the  same  unfortunate  persons,  who  are  bewildered  at  the 
sight  of  the  ground  plan  of  a  house,  are  nevertheless  gifted  with 
such  sagacity,  that  they  are  not  at  all  puzzled  by  the  plan  of  a 
city.  Enlightened,  perhaps,  by  some  preternatural  means,  rather 
than  informed  by  any  natural  exertion  of  intellect,  they  know, 
almost  without  having  ever  had  occasion  to  be  told  it,  that  the 
dark  parts  indicate  houses  and  other  buildings,  at  least  the 
ground  upon  which  they  stand.  Yet  show  them  the  map  of  a 
house ;  inform  them  that  the  shaded  parts  indicate  the  walls,  and 
show  their  thickness,  while  the  blanks,  interrupting  the  course 
of  such  lines  or  shadings,  represent  the  doors  and  windows,  and 
ten  to  one  but  they  stare  you  very  innocently  in  the  face,  and 
tell  you  they  see  nothing  whatever  like  walls,  doors,  and  win- 
dows ;  and,  after  having  occasioned  you  to  swear  sundry  mental 
oaths  at  their  stupidity,  finish  by  exclaiming,  **  Well,  it  may  be 
so,  but  I  positively  cannot  see  what  it  means ;  —  never  beheld 
such  odd-shaped  doors  and  windows  in  all  my  life." 

Were  I  to  protest  that  there  is  not  the  slightest  colouring  of 
caricature  in  the  above,  I  might  not  be  exactly  believed ;  still 
there  is  so  very  slight  a  tinge  of  it,  that  the  matter  is  hardly  ex* 
aggerated  at  all ;  for,  if  you  can  get  on  so  far  as  to  make  persons 
at  length  understand  those  particulars,  there  are  a  hundred  others 
which  you  fruitlessly  endeavour  to  explain  to  them.  They  will  tell 

i^ou,  for  instance,  that  what  you  call  stairs,  are  <*  all  flat,"  and 
ying  on  the  ground ;  and,  when  informed  that  the  dotted  lines 
are  intended  to  show  the  projection  of  cornices,  and  the  com* 
partments  of  the  ceilings,  ask  how  it  is  possible  that  the  ceiling 
can  be  upon  the  floor. 

These  remarks,  it  must  be  owned,  appear  to  have  very  little 
to  do  with  the  subject  itself;  nevertheless,  they  may  possibly  be 
of  as  much  actual  service  as  all  the  rest  of  my  article  put  together, 
by  leading  persons  to  consider  whether  it  would  not  be  proper 
that  children  should  be  taught  to  understand  the  nature  of 
architectural  plans,  as  well  as  of  other  plans  or  maps.  But  to 
resume  what  I  have  thus  interrupted  by  a  long  par  parenthese : 
a  plan  may  be  defined  to  be  a  horizontal  section  of  a  building, 
or  of  any  particular  floor  of  it ;  and  it  is  highly  desirable  that  it 
should  be  made  to  show  whatever  can  be  expressed  in  it,  without 
crowding  it  so  much  as  to  be  confused.  In  this  respect,  many 
of  the  plans  given  in  architectural  works,  the  older  ones  more 
especially,  are  sadly  deficient ;  and  this  is  most  felt  in  the  case 
where  they  are  not  accompanied  by  sections.     The  projection 
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oTcornicesy  the  compartments  of  ceilings,  the  groinings  of  vaulted 
roofS)  domes,  skylights,  &c.,  should  all  be  transferred  to  the 
plan,  and  indicated  on  it  by  fine  dotted  lines ;  also  the  shelving  in 
libraries,  and  the  windows,  if  at  a  considerable  height  above  the 
floor ;  in  both  these  instances  the  parts  being  slightly  shaded, 
otherwise,  in  the  one  case,  the  windows  would  appear  to  be  at 
the  usual  height,  and,  in  the  other,  the  lines  intended  to  show  the 
projection  of  the  shelving  from  the  face  of  the  wall  would  not 
clearly  define  the  actual  area  of  the  floor.  Should  parts  of  the 
same  plan  or  floor  happen  to  be  on  different  levels,  they  should 
be  distinguished,  as  they  easily  may  be  in  drawings,  by  making 
the  whole  lower  part  of  a  rather  darker  tint,  in  proportion  as 
the  difference  is  greater  or  less.  When  this  is  not  attended  to, 
it  sometimes  becomes  impossible  to  feel  quite  certain  as  to  the 
plan,  for  we  may  mistake  the  descent  of  steps  for  an  ascent,  or 
vice  versa.  At  any  rate,  the  mode  above  recommended  has 
many  advantages  on  its  side,  because  it  clearly  indicates  the 
circumstance  at  the  first  glance,  keeps  it  in  mind,  and  shows  the 
exact  extent  of  each  level.  Supposing  the  plan  to  be  that  of  a 
theatre,  there  may  be  three,  four,  or  even  a  still  greater  number 
of  planes  in  the  same  drawing ;  and,  although  this  should  be 
sufficiently  understood  when  examined,  it  is  as  well  to  render 
it  apparent  to  the  eye  at  first  sight. 

Differences  of  height  ought  also  to  be  expressed,  as  well  as 
those  of  level,  whether  they  occur  in  separate  rooms,  or  in  the 
separate  divisions  of  the  same  room,  because  such  difference  is 
one  great  source  of  variety  and  contrast,  and  much  of  the  effect 
and  character  of  the  apartments  will  depend  more  or  less  upon 
this  circumstance ;  consequently  it  is  one  which  should  not  be 
suffered  to  escape  notice  in  the  plan.  Where  all  the  rooms  upon 
a  floor  are  precisely  alike  as  to  height,  it  will  be  sufficient  to 
state  once  for  all  what  that  measurement  is ;  if  not,  the  respective 
altitudes  should  be  denoted  by  figures,  and  a  small  h  placed 
before  or  after  them.  Besides  doing  this,  the  same  mode  may 
be  had  recourse  to  for  rendering  apparent  the  greater  loftiness 
of  some  rooms  than  others,  as  that  which  has  been  pointed  out 
for  distinguishing  such  parts  of  a  plan  as  lie  on  planes  of  dif- 
ferent levels ;  that  is,  provided  it  be  not  required  at  the  same  time 
for  the  latter  purpose. 

Whenever  it  happens  that  the  upper  floor  does  not  extend 
over  the  whole  of  a  lower  one,  this  circumstance  also  should  be 
noted,  by  making  those  walls  which  are  carried  up  higher  than 
the  others  of  a  darker  tint  than  the  latter ;  while  the  plan  of  the 
upper  floor  should  be  made  to  show,  not  only  all  the  projecting 
parts  of  the  under  one,  but  their  roofs,  lead- flats,  skylights, 
chimneys,  &c. 

It  seldom  happens,  however,  that  plans,  not  intended  for 
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working  drawings,  are  so  well  filled  up  as  they  ought  to  be. 
Those  in  books  have,  For  the  most  part,  very  few  details  in- 
serted in  them,  and  are  sometimes  very  ill  defined,  nothings 
further  being  represented  than  the  walls  and  their  apertures  ; 
hence  they  have  a  blank  naked  appearance,  and  do  not 
afibrd  half  the  information  that  might  be  conveyed  by  drawings 
of  this  class.  Neither  is  every  part  that  is  shown  always  so 
distinctly  represented  as  is  desirable ;  in  many  Italian  collections 
of  designs,  for  instance,  the  windows  might  be  taken  for  mere 
recesses,  owing  to  the  solid  part  below  the  window,  and  not  the 
window  itself,  being  shown  in  the  plan,  and  no  distinction  made 
between  such  parts  of  the  walls  and  those  where  no  aperture 
occurs;  so  that,  were  the  same  mode  adhered  to  where  the 
window  recesses  do  not  descend  to  the  floor,  the  room  would 
appear  to  have  no  windows  at  all,  none  being  described  in  the 
plan.  Some  distinction  should,  perhaps,  oe  made  between 
windows  which  actually  reach  down  to  the  floor,  and  those  which 
are  raised  so  far  above  it  as  to  leave  a  parapet  beneath  them. 
Accordingly,  these  latter  should  be  faintly  tinted  (in  engravings 
as  well  as  arawings),  and  windows  raised  so  far  above  the  floor 
that  a  person  cannot  look  out  of  them  ought  to  be  shaded 
several  degrees  darker.  The  same  ought  to  be  done  in  regard 
to  small  closets ;  for  if  a  closet  be  merely  in  a  recess  in  a  wall^ 
shut  up  with  a  door,  it  will  not  explain  itself  so  well  as  it  ought 
to  do,  but  convey  the  idea  of  there  beinff  a  recess  open  to  the 
room ;  but,  of  course,  the  tint  employed  for  this  purpose  should 
be  still  &inter  than  that  made  use  of  to  show  any  window  or 
opening  in  the  upper  part  of  a  wall ;  nor  should  it  be  at  all 
deeper  than  is  reauisite  to  define  that  such  recess  is  not  included 
within  the  actual  limits  of  the  room. 

Sometimes  it  might  be  useful  to  have  flap  plans,  showing,  as 
in  a  kind  of  model,  all  the  floors  of  the  building  in  their  re- 
spective situations.  The  plan  of  each  floor  being  drawn  on 
Bristol  board,  and  neatly  cut  out ;  upon  another  piece  of  the 
same  material,  an  orthography  of  one  of  the  external  walls, 
which  may  be  either  an  inner  or  outer  elevation,  is  drawn; 
and  to  this  the  several  flaps  or  plans  are  to  be  affixed,  according 
to  the  respective  floor  lines  or  heights,  by  means  of  narrow 
strips  of  linen,  which  will  serve  as  a  hinge,  and  allow  the  flaps 
to  fold  freely;  so  that  the  whole  model,  if  it  may  so  be  termed, 
will  lie  perfectly  flat,  and  may  be  kept  in  a  portfolio.  Or  else, 
two  or  more  projecting  tongues  may  be  left  in  cutting  out  each 
plan,  and  corresponding  slits  be  made  to  receive  them  in  the 
upright  part,  so  that  all  the  pieces  would  be  separate,  and  lie 
flat  one  upon  another,  and  could  be  put  tc^ther  when  required. 
Should  this  latter  mode  be  preferred,  there  might  then  be  two 
uprights  or  external  walls,  into  both  of  which  the  floors  would 
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be  inserted ;  and  thus  the  whole  might  be  rendered  capable  of 
standing  firmly,  without  being  supported  by  the  hand  while 
examined.  Such  flap  models  would  be  of  limited  application, 
because  they  would  be  suited  only  to  rectangular  plans;  and, 
even  in  these,  difficulties  would  frequently  occur  that  would 
require  some  management. 

(To  he  continued,) 


Art.  IV.  On  the  Use  of  the  Perspective  Delineator  by  Architectural 
Draftsmen.     By  Mr.  Charles  James  Richardson,  Architect. 

I  take  the  liberty  of  requesting  your  attention  to  a  very  in- 
genious and  useful  instrument,  lately  invented,  called  the  Per- 
spective Delineator.  (J^.  207.)  It  is  the  most  simpe  and  complete 
of  any  yet  oiTered  to 
the  public,   and   cer-  207 

tainly  the  cheapest,  as 
the  cost  is  only  one 
shilling.  It  provides 
a  ready  and  universal 
method  of  putting 
alike  the  most  com- 
plicated or  the  most 
simple  design  into  per- 
spective; and  for  oc- 
tangular, circular,  or  irregular  designs  of  any  kind,  it  is  in- 
valuable. 

It  does  away  with  the  necessity  of  vanishing  points,  and  of 
all  lines,  except  those  of  elevation;  consequently,  in  large 
views,  where  the  vanishing  points  are  at  an  inconvenient  distance 
from  the  drawing-board,  the  principal  points  obtained  by  this 
instrument  would  save  an  immense  deal  of  trouble.  For  the 
architect,  therefore,  as  well  as  for  the  young  student  who  has  no 
idea  of  drawing  perspective,  this  instrument  is  alike  useful. 

Mr.  Shires,  the  inventor  of  it  (15.  Little  Chapel  Street,  Soho), 
is  the  professor  of  mathematics^  and  tutor  to  the  Western  Insti- 
tution, Leicester  Square ;  and  he  teaches  the  use  of  the  per- 
spective delineator,  in  one  lesson,  the  expense  of  which  is  three 
shillings,  with  an  instrument  included. 

The  method  of  using  it  is  as  follows.  Let  J9  (^.  208.)  be  any 
point,  the  perspective  of  which  is  required ;  draw  ad,  to  signify  the 
edge  of  the  picture ;  parallel  to  which  draw  the  ground  line  /  h ; 
r  is  the  edge  of  the  drawing-board.  Make  choice  of  any  station, 
say  c,  and  there  fix  the  centre  of  the  movable  angle pch\  now 
place  cpy  and  also  the  T-square  p  /,  both  on  the  point  J9,  and 
open  the  angular  part  c  ky  until  the  line  i  h  comes  into  the 
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angle  k;  this  done,  slide  the  T*square  Ip  to  the  position  d  q^ 
so  that  the  line  a  b  shall  come  into  the  angle  d ;  then  the  point 
q  so  found  is  the  perspective  ofp ;  and  in  the  same  manner  all 
other  points  may  be  found,  which  being  joined  with  lines,  will 
give  the  perspective  of  any  figure  or  solid,  let  its  form  be  what 
It  may. 

The  heights  are  obtained  without  sections,  In  equally  as 
simple  and  as  efficacious  a  manner ;  but,  in  justice  to  Mr.  Shires, 
I  must  here  close  the  description  of  his  useful  contrivance,  and 
refer  to  him  for  the  purpose  of  any  further  explanation. 

24.  Manchester  Street^  Manchester  Square^  July  17.  1835. 


Abt.  L     General  Notices* 

Vestilatiok.  —  The  following  extract  is  from  a  vtork  which  ought  to  be  in 
the  hands  of  every  individual,  but  more  especially  in  those  of  every  ardutect. 
Combe's  Prmc^ftltM  of  Phjutiolo^  applied  to  the  PretgrvaHon  (tf  UeaUh^  Sd 
edition.  "  One  of  the  evus  of  ignorance  is,  that  we  often  sin  and  suffer  the 
punishment,  without  being  aware  that  we  are  sinning,  and  that  it  is  in  our 
power  to  escape  the  suffering  by  avoidii^  the  sin.  For  many  generations, 
mankind  have  experienced  the  evil  results  of  deficient  ventilation,  especially 
in  towns*  and  suffered  the  penalty  of  delicate  health,  headachs,  fevers,  con- 
sumptions, cutaneous  and  nervous  diseases  ;  and  yet,  from  ignorance  of  the 
true  nature  and  importance  of  Jthe  function  of  respiration  and  of  the  great 
consumption  of  air  in  its  performance,  architects  have  gone  on  planning  and 
constructing  edifices  and  houses,  without  bestowing  a  tbougbt  on  die  menu 
of  supplj^ing  them  with  fresh  air,  although  animal  life  cannot  be  carried  on 
without  it ;  and,  while  ingenuity  and  science  have  been  taxed  to  the  utter- 
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most  to  secure  a  proper  supply  of  water,  the  pure  air,  tiiough  Its  admifiston  is 
&r  more  essential,  has  been  left  to  steal  in,  like  a  thief  in  the  night,  through 
any  hole  it  can  find  open.  In  constructins  hospitals,  indeed,  ventilation  has 
been  thought  of,  because  a  notion  is  prevalent  that  the  sick  require  fresh  air, 
and  cannot  recover  without  it ;  but  it  seems  not  to  have  been  perceived,  that 
what  is  indispensable  for  the  recovery  of  the  sick,  may  be  not  less  advan- 
tageous in  preserving  from  sickness  those  who  are  well.  Were  a  general 
knowledge  of  the  structure  of  man  to  constitute  a  regular  part  of  a  liberal 
education,  such  inconsistencies  as  this  would  soon  disappear,  and  the  scient^c 
architect  would  speedily  devise  the  best  means  for  supplying  our  houses  with 
pure  air,  as  he  has  already  Supplied  them  with  pure  water.'*  (p.  236.) 

The  time,  we  are  inclined  to  think,  is  not  far  distant,  when  the  heating^  of 
all  large  towns  will  be  reduced  to  the  same  degree  of  simplicity  as  now  exists 
in  the  mode  of  lighting  them,  and  of  supplying  them  with  water.  In  another 
half  century,  the  only  coal  fires  in  London  will  probably  be  those  of  the  gas 
works,  of  the  steam-engines,  and  of  the  manufactories.  There  is  nothing  to 
hinder  all  private  houses  firom  being  heated,  as  well  as  lighted,  by  gas ;  and 
from  havine  ail  the  cooking  of  every  description,  boiling  water  for  washing, 
heating  batns,  smoothing-irons,  &c.,  performed  by  that  fluid.  This  state  of 
things,  arrive  when  it  may,  will  occasion  a  revolution  in  housebuilding,  and 
especially  in  the  modes  m  which  apartments  are  heated  and  ventilated.  It 
will  also  do  away  with  the  necessity  for  huge  piles  of  chimney  tops ;  or,  at  all 
events,  for  the  different  unsightly  contrivances  which  now  generally  disfigure 
them.  Few  modem  practices  in  building  are  more  absurd  than  that  of 
making  the  doors  and  windows  of  rooms  air-tight,  and  yet  expecting  that  there 
can  be  a  sufficient  draught  in  the  chimneys  to  prevent  them  fi:om  smoking. 
There  ou^ht  to  be  a  contrivance  in  the  upper  part  of  every  door  and  window 
for  admittmg  air,  merely  for  the  sake  of  supplying  the  chimney.  In  the  case 
of  doors,  instead  of  havmg  them  to  fit  exactly  at  the  top,  we  would  leave  firom 
a  fourth  to  half  an  inch,  according  to  the  size  of  the  room ;  and,  in  the  case  of 
windows,  we  would  leave  that  space  in  all  those  that  fronted  the  points  from 
which  the  wind  was  mildest,  and  half  as  much  in  the  case  of  windows  facing 
the  north.  The  advanta^  of  admitting  the  fresh  air  at  the  upper  part  of  the 
room  is,  that  it  comes  unmediately  in  contact  with  the  hottest  air  of  the 
room,  and  is  thus  rendered  temperate  before  it  reaches  persons  seated  in  the 
middle  of  the  room,  or  near  the  fireplace ;  whereas,  when  the  air  is  admitted 
or  drawn  in  by  the  bottom  or  lower  parts  of  doors  or  windows,  it  slides  along 
the  floor  towards  the  fireplace  to  supply  the  draught,  at  once  cooling  the  feet 
of  every  one  in  the  room,  and  leaving  the  great  body  of  the  air  of  the  apart- 
ment entirely  unchanged.  It  thus  frequency  happens  that  a  person  is  seated 
in  a  room  in  which  there  is  a  brisk  fire,  with  his  feet  and  l^s  in  an  atmo* 
sphere  of  40^,  of  air  continually  cbangiqg,  and  consequently  carrving  off  beat 
from  him,  and  his  head  in  an  atmosphere  of  a  temperature  of  60°,  whichy 
unless  the  door  of  the  room  is  frequently  opened  and  shut,  or  the  breast  of 
the  chimney  is  higher  than  usual,  is  never  changed  at  all,  and^  consequently,  is 
breathed  and  rebreathed  by  the  occupants.  We  have  oflen  been  perfectly 
astonished  at  the  ignorance  of  professional  men  on  the  subject  of  ventilation, 
and  equally  so  sometimes  at  their  speculative  impracticable  notions;  such  as 
ventilating  by  small  tubes,  &c.  The  only  practicable  mode  of  judiciously 
▼entilating  apartments  in  modem  houses,  without  radical  changes  in  con* 
atraction,  we  venture  to  state  is  that  above  suggested :  but  even  that  simple 
mode  wiU  not  foe  adopted  till  the  occupiers  ofnouses  are  aware  of  the  im* 
portance  of  ventilation.  One  piece  of  advice  we  would  wish  to  impress  upon 
every  reader;  viz,  never  to  take  a  lodsing,  6r  rent  a  house,  in  which  the 
windows  are  not  carried  up  as  high  as  the  cornice  of  the  room.  Unless  this 
be  the  case^  the  ventilation,  even  by  the  mode  we  have  suggested,  must  ne» 
cettarUy  be  imperfect ;  because  the  stratum  of  air  between  the  top  of  the 
irindow  and  the  ceiling  will  remain^unchanged,  and  of  no  sort  of  use  to  the 
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occupants  of  the  room.  Many  hundredi  of  houses  about  London,  which 
have  a  splendid,  appearance  exteriorly,  have  this  defect  within*  It  will  be 
found  in  the  bed-room  floors  of  most  of  the  houses  round  the  Brent's  Park, 
and,  indeed,  more  or  less,  in  almost  all  the  new  houses  everywhere,  that  have 
any  pretensions  to  exterior  architecture,  and  especially  to  a  nriexe  and  cornice. 
As  these  houses  are  generally  built  on  speculation,  by  persons  whose  great 
object  is  to  get  them  sold  as  soon  as  possible,  this  utter  neglect  of  the  health 
of  the  occupant  is  not  to  be  wondered  at,  more  especially  as  the  occupant  is 
generally  too  ignorant  to  detect  the  evil ;  but  what  excuse  shall  we  find  for 
architects  who  commit  the  same  fault  in  the  country  houses  of  wealthy  noble- 
men ?  We  could  refer  to  many  new  country  houKs  where  this  is  the  case: 
we  have  in  our  mind's  eye  the  state  bed-room  of  a  noble  marquess  lately  mar- 
ried, in  which  the  space  above  the  windows  is  upwards  of  10  ft.,  and,  the 
whole  height  of  the  room  being  20  feet,  it  (bllows  tnat  exactly  one  half  of  the 
atmosphere  of  the  room  is  rendered  useless.  The  misery  and  suiBlering  in 
cases  of  this  kind,  however,  is  nothing  to  that  which  must  be  endured  by  those 
who  have  no  other  room  to  live  in  but  one,  and  that  one  perinps  not  above 
seven  or  eight  feet  high.  It  is  kunentable  to  think  that  this  misery  must  be 
endured  bv  the  passing  generation,  and  even  by  that  which  is  rising  to  succeed 
it,  till,  as  I>r.  Combe  observes,  a  general  knowledge  of  the  structio'e  of  man 
enters  into  a  system  of  general  education.  There  is  no  better  substitute  for 
this  defect  in  our  education,  that  we  know  of,  than  Dr.  Combe's  rooctt  ex- 
cellent work.  —  Cond. 

The  Nuuance  of  Smoke  in  7hunu.  —  Mr.  JopIing,the  architect,  in  a  late  tour 
through  the  manufacturing  districts,  was  so  much  annoyed  with  the  ''horrible 
nuisance"  of  smoke,  that  he  suggests  the  idea  of  getting  rid  of  it  by  pumping 
it  oiit  of  the  furnace  into  a  drain  or  sewer,  *'  where  the  soot  and  the  smoke  may 
be  separated  from  the  air  and  mixed  with  water,  and  thuii  converted  into 
manure."  The  idea  is  good,  and  may  one  day  be  turned  to  account,  when  all 
the  coal  brought  to  our  large  towns  shaR  be  emplo3red  in  making  gas^  In  the 
meantime,  as  a  speculation  toward  an  improvement  in  large  towns,  we  would 
suggest  the  idea  of  having  a  tunnel  or  drain  along  the  tops  of  street  houses 
into  which  all  the  flues  might  be  conducted.  The  air  in  this  drain  might  be 
rarefied  by  a  fire  at  one  extremity,  and  this  extremity  might  either  be  on  a  level 
with  the  rest  of  the  drain,  and  simply  allow  the  smoke  to  escape  into  one  very 
huh  shaft ;  or  it  might  escape  into  a  system  of  flues  pasdng  over  water,  by 
which  means  the  greater  part  of  the  earthy  particles  would  b^  deposited,  and 
what  passed  into  the  atmosphere  would  be  an  invisible  fluid.  It  must  be  re- 
collected that,  in  the  passage  of  the  smoke  along  the  horizontal  flue,  a  great 
proportion  of  the  earthy  particles  would  be  deposited,  and  that,  by  demiing 
this  mfun  flue  or  tunnel  fi-equently,  a  considerable  i^oantity  of  soot  would  be 
obtained  for  manure  or  other  purposes.  Thb  idea  is  capable  of  being  turned 
to  a  practical  account,  but  we  do  not  think  it  worth  whue ;  firmly  persuaded 
as  we  are,  that,  at  ik>  distant  period,  gas  companies  will  supply  heat  as  well  as 
light,  at  least  for  tJH  dwelting-^iouses.  —  Cond, 
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Chbt ALiER  Baadkh,  Well  kuowB  for  his  eflbrts  for  the  improvement  of 
railroads,  has  produced  a  little  work  On  the  IwpottUnlity  ff  en^kn/ing  Steam 
Carriages  on  ordinary  Roads  with  Advantage,  as  a  general  Means  of  Cometfonce; 
and  on  the  AbsyrSty  of  aU  the  Plans  for  dmnmng  wUh  Baikoads  hy  means  cf 
them,    {Foreijgn  Quarter^  Seview,  rol  xv.  No.  xxx.  p.  486.,  June,  1835.) 

The  Bavarian  architect  M.  L.  von  Kleuze  has  just  published  a  hig^y  in- 
teresting work  under  the  following  title:  **  Anweisung  zwr  ArdnUktur  des 
Christtichen  CuHus  "  (Advice  respecting  the  Architecture  of  Christian  Worship), 
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with  thirty-nine  copperplates,  in  folio.  {Foreign  Quarterly  Review^  vol.  xt. 
No.  XXX.  p.  487.,  June,  1835.) 

The  Cheyalier  Wiebeking,  well  known  by  his  important  publications  on 
Sydramlic  Archiieclure^  the  ittttory  of  CM  Arckilecture^  &c.,  has  commenced 
H  woric,  in  two  quarto  volumes,  rdative  to  what  is  most  curious  and  useful  in 
Hydraukc  ArchiUchtre,  with  thirty-«ix  large  topoj^raphic-bydrographic  charts; 
and  seventeen  copperplates.  The  first  volume  will  be  publish^  in  the  course 
of  the  present  year.  (Foreign  Quarterfy  Review,  vol.  xv.  No.  xxx.  p.  487., 
Junc^  1835.) 

Dinnfection,  i^c. —  A  most  valuable  discovery  has  been  made  at  Breslau,  in 
Silesia ;  namely,  that  bv  pouring  boiling  water  into  the  vaults  of  privies,  and 
other  similar  receptacles,  they  may  become  disinfected,  and  may  be  safely 
entered  by  the  workmen  employed  to  clear  or  repur  them.  {The  Bury  ami 
Norwkh  Port  and  East  AngUan^'isin.  7.  1835.) 

NAPLES. 
At  Palermo  there  has  appeared  the  second  volume  of  a  new  work,  entitled 
*'  Le  AnHchitd  delta  Siciha  esposte  ed  illustrate  per  Domen,  Le  Paso  Ptetrt^ 
santa  Duea  de  Serrad^alcoy*  with  thirty-seven  engravings  on  copper  and  litho- 
graphs. A  curious  circumstance  attending  this  splendid  work  is,  that  the 
second  volume  has  been  published  before  uie  first.  It  embraces  the  ruins  of 
the  ancient  Selinus :  the  first  will  comprise  the  grottoes  of  Segeste.  (Foreign 
Quarterly  Review,  voL  xv.  No.  xxx.  p.  488.,  June,  1835.) 

RUSSIA. 
Alexander's  Monument  at  St.  Petersburg. —  The  height  to  the  top  of  the 
cross  is  154  ft.,  and  the  whole  shaft  of  the  column, ybnnffif  of  one  stone,  84  ft. 
The  hdghts  of  the  other  most  celebrated  pillars,  composed  of  a  single  stone, 
are,  those  in  firont  of  the  Pantheon  at  Rome,  46  English  feet;  one  at  Isaac's 
Church  at  Petersburg,  56 ;  Cleopatra's  Needle,  63;  the  obelisk  at  St.  Peter's, 
Rome  78 ;  the  obelisk  at  Municn,  erected  kst  year,  by  command  of  the  Idag, 
100  Bavarian  feet.    (Derbyshire  Courier,  Jan.  10.) 

TURKEY. 
A  young  architect,  M.  Texier,  after  finishing  hia  studies  in  Italy,  has  been 
sent  by  the  French  government  to  Constantinople,  on  his  road  to  Asia  Minor, 
to  examine  the  antique  monuments  of  that  little  explored  country.  He  has 
latdy  written  from  Phrygia,  and  communicated  an  interesting  account  of 
the  town  of  Azan ;  of  the  antique  monuments  of  which  we  have  hitherto  had 
neither  description  nor  drawing.  He  has  discovered  there  a  magnificent 
temple  surrounded  by  an  Ionic  colonnade,  which,  he  says,  surpasses  every  thing 
of  the  kind  that  either  Greece  or  Italy  can  boast,  in  regard  to  purity  of  style 
and  preservation.  Upon  the  outer  walls  there  are  still  ei^t  Greek  and  Latin 
inscriptions  relating  to  Panhellenic  festivals  and  magisterial  ordinances. 
Almost  all  the  other  buildings  of  this  ancient  town  are  still  extant ;  marble 
bridges  and  sepulchral  monuments,  quays,  the  theatre,  and  circus.  The  theatre 
is  in  the  highest  state  of  preservation.  The  stage  is  yet  entire ;  but  the  Ionic 
columns  have  been  overthrown  by  an  earthquake,  and  the  orchestra  is  covered 
with  rubbish.  In  the  proscenium  is  a  frieze  with  relievos,  representing  hunt- 
ing scenes :  among  the  animals  may  be  distinguished  the  xebu,  or  humped  ox 
(an  animal  now  found  nowhere  but  in  India),  torn  b^  a  lion ;  stags  and  boars 
caught  by  dogs,  horse  races,  &c.  The  doors  are  still  standing,  with  all  their 
decorations.  Opposite  to  the  theatre  is  the  circus,  built  of  white  marble* 
Near  the  temple  ts  seen  a  large  portico,  probably  the  gymnasium,  with  columns 
of  the  Grecian  Doric  order.  Amidst  tnese  remains  are  scattered  the  houses 
of  a  small  village.  Bi.  Tezkr  has  caused  several  excavations  to  be  made,  and 
taken  admeasurements  and  drawings  of  the  buildings.  (Foreign  Quarterfy  /?r- 
view,  vol.  XV.  No.  xxx.  p.  490.,  June,  1835.) 
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NORTH  AMERICA. 

An  Artificial  Stone,  —  A  compoution  has  been  discovered  by  Mr.  Parker  of 
Syracuse,  United  States,  which  will  harden  like  stone,  and  yet  may  be  y^orked, 
in  a  soft  state,  as  easily  as  mortar.  It  may  lie  cast  in  moulds  and  >8  not  dearer 
than  brick.    (Printing  Machine,  vol.  iii  p.  159.) 
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ENGLAND. 

T/IE  2^eio  ParSamenfar^  Buildings.  ^Apl&n  of  the  parlianterttary  and  other 
public  buildinj^  adjacent  to  Westminster  Hall,  from  a  survey  made  with  the 
mtentton  of  supplying  the  necessary  information  to  architects,  has  been  pre- 
pared and  published  by  Mr.  C.  J.  Richardson,  architect.  It  is  a  most  elaborate, 
and  apparently  accurate,  performance,  to  a  scale  of  20  ft.  to  an  inch.  It  is  a 
work  uf  immense  labour,  and  will  be  of  the  greatest  vahie  to  architects.  The 
plan  is  in  two  sheets  of  paper,  and  is  upwards  of  4  ft.  3  in.  lone  by  S  ft.  9  in. 
wide.  It  is  sold  at  the  very  moderate  price  of  one  guinea,  whrch  surely  can 
never  repay  Mr.  Richardson  for  the  time  which  he  must  have  bestowed  on  it. 
We  strongly  recommend  it  to  all  architects  who  are  interested  in*  the  subject ; 
and  it  has  this  recommendation  to  general  readers,  that  every  part  of  k  i»  de^ 
scribed  bv  writing  on  the  part,  and  not  by  letters  or  figures  of  reference  to  a 
separate  description.  The  e3'e,  by  this  means,  examines  every  part  with  neariy 
the  same  advantages  that  we  should  walk  through  the  diflerent  houses.  For 
example,  in  the  case  of  any  particular  apartment,  we  are  told  not  only  what  it 
18,  but  what  afiartments  are  under,  and  what  over  it,  &c. 

7^  Paper  of  Quartet  b^  the  Institute  (mentioned  p.  310.)  has  appeared  in 
an  8vo  pamphlet  of  28  pages,  which  is  given  away  by  the  secretary.  It  em* 
braces  numercms  questions  on  buildings,  houses,  staircases,  ice-wells,  prisons, 
workhouses,  and  hospitals ;  sewers,  bridges,  suspension  bridges,  chain  piers, 
bricks  and  tiles,  stones,  including  marbles,  slates,  &c.  &c.,  in  buildings  gene* 
rally ;  stone,  when  in  the  quarry ;  mortar,  timber,  iron,  construction  in  general, 
scaffolding  and  machines,  ventilation  and  heating,  acoustics,  light ;  on  fiiilures 
and  their  remediea,  specifications  and  contracts,  antiquities,  Indian  and  Hindoo 
architecture  and  andquitiss,  the  literature  of  architecture,  biography,  history, 
and  education. 

It  may  be  noticed  as  somewhat  singular,  that  the  for^oine  auestious  relate 
more  to  building  thun  to  architecture ;  and  that  not  one  of  toem  relates  to 
the  fundamental  principles  of  architecture  as  a  fine  art.  If  the  architects  are 
unwillins  to  adroit  builders  among  them,  they  are  determined  not  to  be  igno* 
rant  of  uie  art  of  these  men,  which  is  so  far  satisfiictory;  If  the  builders  and 
surveyors  set  up  a  society  of  their  own,  which  we  have  heard  they  intend  to 
do,  notwithstanding  the  existence  already  of  one,  if  not  two,  architectural 
societies^  besides  the  Institute,  they  will  probiil>ly,  in  the  way  of  retaliation, 
enquire  into  the  principles  of  architecture.  All  this  enquiry,  by  agitating  the 
subjects  of  architecture  and  building,  will  direct  both  the  public  and  pro* 
fesnonal  men  to  them,  and  in  that  way  is  certain  to  do  good.  For  this  reason 
we  approve  of  all  societies  for  the  encouragement  of  the  arts,  and  shall  sup- 
port them  as  fftf  as  we  can,  even  though  we  do  not  entirely  agree  with  their 
professed  objects.  —  ContL 

The  Archaoiogical  and  Typographical  Institution  of  Great  Britain,  Jor  pro*, 
mating  Systematic  Histories  and  Illustrations  of  its  numerous  Antiquities, —  The 
objects  of  the  Society  proposed  to  be  established  with  the  above  title  are,  to 
investigate,  describe,  and  illustrate  the  antiquities  of  the  various  counties  of 
England , Wales,  and  Scotland:  the  results  to  be  arranged  and  classed  in 
chronological  order,  under  the  following  heads :  —  1.  Celtic  or  British  An- 
tiquities ;   8.  Roman  Roads,  Stations,  fincampments,  and  other  Repiains 
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d^  Saxon,  Danish,  and  Norman  Antic{uitie8 ;  4.  GaMles,  Monastic  and  Eccle- 
siastical Building  &c. ;  5.  Old  Mansions,  Crosses,  Bridges,  &c. 

Cooperation  is  a  distinguishing  feature  of  the  present  times,  and  is  in  many 
cases  essentially  reouired  to  give  effect  to  plans  which  are  most  conducive  to 
the  welfare  of  maniund.  Societies  and  Institutions  are  of  this  number;  and 
whilst  those  devoted  to  the  respective  sciences  of  geology,  geography,  zoology, 
and  astronomy,  are  at  once  popular,  and  highlv  useful7  it  is  conceived  that 
another  institution,  expressly  applied  to  archeology,  will  be  gratifying  to  the 
numerous  antiquaries  of  this  country ;  and  may  be  established  on  such  a  b&sis, 
and  under  such  regulations,  as  to  become  eminently  interesting,  and  productive 
of  important  results.  On  the  accession  of  thirty  persons,  a  meetmff  will  be 
convened  to  organise  the  Society,  by  the  election  of  a  president,  raur  vice- 
presidents,  a  treasurer,  two  secretaries,  and  a  council,  to  whom  it  is  proposed 
to  intrust  the  formation  of  a  code  of  laws,  &c. :  those  of  the  Royal  Astro- 
nomical Society  being  referred  to  as  a  basis.  J.  Britton  and  £dw.  Wedlake 
Brayley  have  offered  to  act  as  honorary  secretaries,  till  the  Society  be  regu- 
larly formed :  to  whom  communications  are  to  be  addressed,  or  to  Messrs. 
J.  B.  and  J.  G.  Nichols,  Parliament  Street,  London. 

The  Warwick  Vote  in  the  Pantheon  Bazaar,  —  I  have  been  much  gratified, 
on  visiting  the  Pantheon  Bazaar,  in  Oxford  Street,  by  the  sight  of  that  splendid 
monument  of  art ;  namely,  the  bronze  cast  from  the  justly  and  highly  cele- 
brated antique  marble  vase  belonging  to  the  Earl  of  Warwick,  and  now  at 
Warwick  Castle.  This  cast  is,  I  understand,  made  from  a  mould  which  was  the 
only  one  allowed  by  the  noble  owner  to  be  taken  from  the  splendid  original,  mid, 
therefore,  is  rendered  doubly  valuable  and  interesting,  from  its  being  a  perfect 
duplicate ;  more  especially  as  1  understand  there  is  only  one  other,  and  which 
is  in  the  possession  of  His  Majesty,  at  Windsor  (Vistle.  As  a  work  of  art,  it 
is  certainly  unrivalled ;  and,  when  we  state  that  the  body  is  cast  in  one  piece, 
it  will  be  idlowed  that,  as  a  specimen  of  castinjj^,  it  is  unequalled  in  this 
country.  I  cannot  but  feel  surprised  that  this  vase  is  not  now  in  the  possession 
of  some  one  of  our  noble  patrons  of  art,  more  especially  when  1  look  at  the 
nature  of  the  material  of  which  it  is  composed,  so  admirably  adapted  to  our 
climate,  that,  unlike  marble  or  other  material,  it  would  not  injure  by  exposure 
to  the  atmosphere  even  of  London.  1  was  the  more  astonished  when  I  heard 
that  the  price  asked  for  it  does  not  exceed  1500  guineas;  not  more,  1  should 
conceive,  than  the  value  of  the  metal  itself.  What  a  splendid  ornament  tliis 
▼ase  would  be,  placed  in  the  garden  fronting  the  magnificent  house  of  the  Duke 
of  Sutherland,  in  St.  James's  Park;  or  facing  that  of  the  Marquess  of  West- 
minster in  Park  Lane  I  Should  it  be  intended  to  carry  into  execution  the 
proposed  fountain  in  the  open  square  facing  the  new  National  Gallery  at 
Charing  Cross,  I  do  not  think  a  more  suitable  decoration  could  be  found  for 
it  than  this  vase.  —  G,    Londonj  August,  1835. 

line  ArlM  among  the  Manufacturing  Population,  — The  House  of  Commons, 
on  the  motion  of  Mr.  Ewart,  has  appointed  a  select  committee  to  enquire  into 
the  best  means  of  extending  a  knowledge  of  the  arts,  and  other  principles  of 
design,  among  the  people  (espedally  among  the  manufacturinff  population)  of 
the  countrv;  and  also  to  enquire  into  the  constitution  of  the  Royal  Academy, 
and  the  effects  produced  by  it.    {London  IMerary  Gazette,  July  18.  1835.) 

Idington  New  Church.  —  In  the  vicinity  of  Colebrook  Row,  a  new  church 
is  being  erected  from  the  designs  and  under  the  superintendence  of  Mr.  Bany^ 
in  the  pointed  style  of  architecture;  it  has  a  pitched  roof,  with  a  square  but- 
tress tower  at  each  comer  of  the  building,  terminating  with  octagonal  pin- 
nacles; and  on  each  side  between  the  windows  are  graduated  buttresses  in 
two  divisions,  terminatuig  pyramidally :  it  is  akeady  covered  in,  and  is  ex- 
pected to  be  finished  in  the  course  of  a  few  months,  at  the  cost  of  3000/.  — 
Tyro.     Wilnangton  Square,  June  4.  1835. 

AlmM  Houtct  for  the  Company/  of  TVeri  and  Brieklatfers,  from  the  designs 
and  under  the  superintendence  of  Mr.  William  Grellier,  are  bein^  erected 
upon  a  field  between  Kingsland  and  Ball's  Pond :  they  are  in  the  Elizabethan 
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style  of  architecture,  and,  when  finished,  vill  have  a  very  picturesque  ap- 
pearance. —  Tyro,     WUnAngton  Square,  J'ify  2.  1835. 

A  New  School  for  ike  Indigent  BHnd  is  now  in  progress;  the  foundation 
stone  was  laid  on  April  25.  last  year,  with  much  ceremony,  by  the  Archbishop 
of  Canterbury,  the  president.  This  school  is  on  the  same  site  as  the  old  one 
only  occup^ng  a  much  larger  space  of  ground,  extending  towards  8t.  Geoige's 
Fidds:  it  is  in  the  Elizabethan  style  of  architecture,  from  a  design  by  John 
Newman,  Esq.,  F.S.  A.  (a  lithograph  of  which  may  be  purchased  at  the  school, 
and  which  was  noticed  Vol.  I.  p.  180.).  The  benefits  tnat  will  be  derived  from 
the  rebuilding  of  this  excellent  institution  will  be  very  great ;  the  old  building 
could  only  receive  112  persons;  namely,  fifty- five  males  and  fifty-seven 
females  ;  while  the  new  bmlding  is  arranged  to  receive  220  perMUs.  —  Id. 

The  New  Homet  of  Parliament  —  A  professional  correspondent  of  the 
M&mmg  Chronicle  suggests  that  it  would  be  far  more  satisfiurtory  to  the  com- 
petitors  and  the  publu;,  and  giire  a  greater  assurance  of  perfect  fidmess  and 
unpartiality,  if  the  commissioners  who  are  to  decide  upon  the  plans  were  not 
appointed  tUl  after  the  plans  were  sent  in.  Another  correspondent  proposes 
that  all  the  designs  sent  in  should  be  exhibited  to  the  public  at  the  Royal 
Academy.  —  Id, 

An  Eitay  on  Concrete, —  An  honorary  premium  will  be  presented  by  the 
president  and  members  of  the  Institute  of  British  Architects  for  the  best 
**  Essay  on  the  Nature  and  Properties  of  the  Mode  of  Construction  tech- 
nically termed  Concrete,  and  of  its  application  to  Buildings,  &c.,  in  Great 
Britam,  up  t6  this  period."  The  essay  to  be  sent  to  one  of  the  secretaries 
•n  or  before  the  first  of  December  next.  The  council  reserve  to  themselves 
the  right  of  withholding  the  premium,  if  they  do  not  consider  the  papars  sent 
to  be  of  sufficient  merit.  —  Id, 

A  new  7%eaire,  from  the  designs  and  under  the  superintendence  of  Mr. 
Beazley  of  Soho  Square,  and  nearly  on  the  same  plan  as  the  new  English 
Opera  House,  is  in  progress  in  Norton  Folgate.  It  will  be  arranged  to  hold 
1 100  pmons,  and  is  expected  to  be  opened  in  October  next,  under  the  de- 
ncnnination  of  the  City  National  Theatre.  —  Id, 

St,  Bartholomew^ t  HotpUal,  —  This  excellent  establishment  is  undeigoing 
great  improvement.  The  museum  is  being  enlarged :  the  preparations,  &c.,  have 
been  removed  for  the  purpose.  The  dissection  rooms  are  beine  painted  and 
the  ceilings  whitewashed.  A  new  tlieatre  for  the  delivery  of  lectures  on 
materia  medica,  and  a  reading-room,  are  also  in  contemplation  of  being  erected . 
—  Id, 

St,  Sepulchre* t  Church.  —  This  church  (the  venerable  steeple  was  uninjured 
by  the  great  conflogration  in  1666)  has  been  undergoing  a  thorough  repair, 
'  and  is  expected  to  be  opened  for  divine  service  in  the  course  of  a  few  weeks, 
having  been  closed  for  a  length  of  time.  The  sum  of  money  the  repairing  of 
this  church  will  cost  the  parish  is  enormous ;  the  builders  having  had  no 
architect  to  superintend,  or  any  contract  to  restrain  them,  the  latter  havii^ 
been  broken  a  few  days  after  the  commencement  of  the  repairs,  firom  their 
forgettine  to  include  the  reparation  of  the  steeple  in  the  same.  Prior  to  the 
repairs,  Uie  galleries  were  very  dark,  and,  with  the  exception  of  those  seated 
in  front,  the  cleivyman  could  scarcely  be  seen :  this  has  been  remedied  by 
putting  a  new  roofto  the  church,  at  the  same  time  removing  the  beams  that 
went  from  column  to  column,  and  springug  arches  in  their  stead.  The  light 
used  to  be  conveyed  by  means  of  side  windows  in  the  roof,  but  is  now  by  a 
series  of  skylights  in  the  centre  of  the  ceiling,  which  have  a  very  pretti*  ap- 
pearance.    The  church  has  also  been  painted  inside  and  outside.  —  Id, 

The  Levelling  of  Holbom  Hill  has  been  again  taken  into  consideration  at  a 
special  meeting  of  the  Farringdon  Street  Improvement  Committee ;  when 
Messrs.  Bumani  and  Geary,  architects,  submitted  a  model  with  plans,  Scc^ 
which  were  hufaly  approved  of.  The  corporation  have  promised  every  aid. 
This  is  one  of^hose  improvements  which  command  the  first  attention,  on  the 
ground  .of  humanity  alone,  and  ought  to  have  been  carried  into  effect  yean 
ago.  —  Id, 
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.  A  new  Qunel  is  about  to  be  erected  in  Vincent  SqulLre,  Westminster,  from 
the  designs  of  Mr.  Blore.  —  W,    London^  Aug.  29.  1835. 

Herejordshke.  —  Hereford^  Aug,  3.  1835.  — I  have  just  returned  from 
Foxley,  and  been  much  delighted  with  the  woods ;  but  I  cannot  say  that  I 
admire  eitlier  the  house  or  the  very  picturesque  scenery  amidst  which  it  is 
situated.  The  transition  from  art  to  nature  is  too  sudden :  a  house  ought 
not  to  rise  up  among  vegetation,  like  a  tree  among  copsewood ;  but  more  like 
a  tree  on  an  open  lawn,  from  a  protuberance  of  eartn The  un- 
sightly school,  that  so  long  disfigured  the  Hereford  Cathedral,  has  been 
removed ;  and  the  cloisters,  which  were  blocked  up  bv  it,  are  now  exposed  to 
view,  and,  I  trust,  will  be  repaired,  though  not  beautined.  Here,  as  elsewhere, 
Mr.  Buckingham's  bill  has  made  a  sensation ;  and  it  will  not  be  the  fault  of  a 
certain  nurseryman,  si  friend  of  yours,  if  there  are  not,  in  due  time,  a  handsome 
public  garden,  and  a  public  library,  museum,  and  lecture-room.  —  J.  W,  T. 

Lancoihire,  —  Liverpool  Mcchandci  Impute,  (see  p.  317.)-:- The  following 
description  of  the  new  building  for  the  purpose  of  this  excellent  Institution, 
the  first  stone  of  which  was  laid  on  July  20.,  by  Lord  Brougham,  may  be  in- 
teresting to  our  readers :  —  The  site  on  the  south  side  of  Mount  Street,  and 
inclusive  of  the  court-vards  attached  to  the  building,  will  occupy  a  space  of 
about  87  yards  front,  by  43  yards  in  depth ;  the  main  buildui^  will  be  about 
42  yards  square.     The  principal  front,  to  Mount  Street,  is  mtended  to  be 
faced  with  stone,  and  wul  consist  of  a  central  Ionic  portico  with  wings  in 
antis.    One  range  of  windows  only  is  to  be  introduced,  the  space  above  being 
mink  in  panels  to  be  filled  up  with  bas-reliefs,  to  be  executed  by  the  pupils  and 
members  of  the  Institution.    The  portico  is  also  intended  eventuallj^  to  be 
crowned  with  a  ^roup  of  statuary.     The  main  entrance  under  the  portico  will 
open  into  a  vestibule,  or  loggia,  10  vards  by  7 ;  passing  from  which,  throu|^  a 
screen  formed  by  two  columns  and  two  pilasters,  you  will  enter  a  corridor 
20  yards  by  4,  with  a  staircase  at  each  end  leading  to  the  gallery  of  the  lecture^, 
room  and  the  upper  portion  of  the  buildiiig.    The  centre  door  of  the  lecture- 
room  will  open  from  this  corridor,  flanked  by  a  niche  at  each  side  to  contain, 
busts  or  statuary ;  passages  will  also  diverge  right  and  lefr,  giving  access  to  the 
class-rooms,  &c.    The  lecture-room  will  be  of  the  horse-slM>e  form,  or  a  semi- 
circle with  the  tangents  prolonged,  60  ft.  in  length  by  52  ft.  wide,  and  will 
accommodate  about  1200  persons.    Besides  the  lecture>room,  the  principal 
story  will  contain  a  library,  a  reading-room,  committee-room,  chemical  class- 
room, laboratory,  lecturer's   private  room,  apparatus-room  (the  three  last 
immediately  communicating  with  the  lecture-room),  a  class-room  17  yards  by 
9,  one  ditto  12  yards  by  10,  one  ditto  9  yards  by  8|,  keeper's  room,  with  a 
strong  room  for  documents  and  records,  and  a  comfortable  house  for  the 
keeper  separate  from  the  rest  of  the  building.    There  will  be  side  doors  to  the 
lecture-rooms  communicating  with  the  side  entrances  of  the  building;  so  that 
when  all  the  doors  are  tlirown  open,  the  lecture-room,  however  crowded,  may 
be  cleared  in  a  few  minutes.    Tne  staircases  are  to  be  so  arranged  that,  if  the 
lecture-room  should  ever  be  used  separately  for  the  purpose  of  public  meet- 
ings, &C.,  the  communication  can  at  once  be  cut  oflffrom  the  other  part  of  the 
building.    The  upper  story  will  contain  a  corridor,  with  niches,  similar  in 
extent  to  the  one  below ;  a  museum  and  model-room  20  yards  by  7  yu>ds,  and 
a  music-room  17  yards  by  9  yards,  with  seven  large  class-rooms.    The  base- 
ment floor  will  contain  various  workshops  and  rooms  for  modelling,  apparatus 
for  heating  and  ventilating,  &c.    There  will  also  be  various  closets  and  minor 
conveniences,  and,  though  last,  not  least,  a  copious  supply  of  water  on  the 
premises  in  case  of  fire.     A  considerable  sum  still  remains  to  be  obtained,  to 
warrant  the  committee  in  proceeding  with  vigour  towards  the  completion  of 
their  undertakuig,  but  they  appeal  with  the  utmost  confidence  to  those  of  their 
townsmen  who  are  desirous  of  raising  up  a  moral,  virtuous,  and  happy  people, 
for  their  liberal  support  to  an  institution  which  is  emphatically  "  the  friend  of 
all,  and  the  enemy  of  none."    (^Liverpooi  Mercuiy,  July  24.)    We  understand 
that  our  correspondent,  Mr.  Picton,  has  undertaken  to  give  a  series  of  lectures 
on  architecture  in  this  InstitudcSh ;  and  we  have  no  doubt  he  will  fulfil  the 
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tttk  wdl.  When  h«  has  conideted  the  courae,  Md  hat  a  little  kkatt,  we 
should  be  glad  of  plana,  aectionsy  and  descriptive  particularB  of  this  Mechanics' 
Institute,  which,  when  executed,  we  imagme,  will  be  one  of  the  most  complete 
in  the  countrv.  —  Cond, 

Worcettenkire,  —  lVorce$ter,  Jnly  87. —  Our  Natural  Histonr  Museum,  and 
our  Gbuoty  Court,  proceed  rapidly ;  and  next  week  the  foundation  of  a  new 
cborch  is  to  be  laid  in  the  Blockhouse.  It  is  also  in  contemplation  to  agitate 
the  idea  of  forming  a  general  cemetery  on  the  outskirts  of  the  town,  and  doing 
away  with  all  interments  within  its  predncts.  Cemeteries  appear  to  be  becoming 
general  in  the  case  of  large  towns ;  probably  owing  to  the  danger  to  the  living 
trom  the  continual  disturbance  of  tne  ground  in  churchwards ;  a  disturbance 
which  increases  er;*ry  where  with  the  increasing  population,  while  the  size  of 
the  churchyards  remains  stationary.  The  practice  of  burying  iu  the  natural 
soil  among  trees,  rather  than  in  stone  tombs,  and  in  vaults  in  churches,  also 
seems  to  be  on  the  increase ;  and,  surely,  this  is  not  only  calculated  to  render 
the  air  of  churches  purer,  but  also  that  of  burial-grounds.  To  me,  the  idea 
of  being  put  in  a  tomb,  or  locked  up  in  a  vault,  and  of  becoming  a  mass 
offensive  to  organised  beings,  is  iar  more  disagreeable  than  that  of  being  com- 
mitted at  once  to  the  naked  soil.  I  should  prefer  being  placed  there*  even 
without  a  coffin :  but  I  suppose  I  must  not  say  this  in  the  presence,  of  car- 
penters and  architects.  I  shall  write  you,  in  a  few  days,  from  Hereford. — 
J.  W.T.  ^  —4 
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tV.  H.  B.  and  Scruialor}  (Vol.  I.  p.  225.  and  Vol.  II.  p.  402.)— Had  I  heat 
aware  that  Verus  intended  to  continue  his  animadversions  upon  my  censure 
of  Forsyth  and  Palladio,  I  should  have  waited  for  their  conclusion'  before  I 
began  to  reply  to  him ;  but  now,  as  he  has  not  thought  fit  to  take  any  notice 
of  what  I  Bfud  in  that  Number  of  the  Magazine  in  which  his  second  article  on 
the  subject  appeared,  it  is  hardly  worth  while  to  resume  it  afresh,  when  he,  it 
seems,  would  rather  let  it  drop.  I  therefore  turn  elsewhere ;  and,  first  of  all, 
call  upon  W.  H.  B.  to  explain  a  little  what  he  means  by  the  "  inventive 
genius  **  of  Inigo  Jones.  Perfectly  well  do  I  know  that  critics,  nor  do  I  mean 
architectur|d  ones  onlv,  are  in  the  habit  of  employing  numerous  conventional 
phrases,  which  it  would  puzzle  them  not  a  little  to  explain.  The  **  inventive 
genius  "  of  Jones  seems  to  be  just  such  a  phrase,  unexceptionable  as  far  as 
mere  sound  goes,  yet  without  a  shadow  of  meaning,  except  what  must  tend  to 
mislead.  On  what  grounds,  I  ask,  is  inventive  power  in  his  art  claimed  for 
one  whose  reputation  avowedly  rests  upon  what  he  did  as  a  copirist,  upon  his 
having  been  the  first  to  imjport  into  this  country,  firom  Venice  and  its  terra 
JSrma,  the  style  there  formed  bv  Palladio  ?  The  question  now  is  not  whether 
he  benefited  the  art,  and  displayed  his  own  superior  taste  by  so  doing,  but 
what  particular  genius,  what  strength  of  invention,  he  manifested.  Allowing 
that  he  is  entitled  to  our  warmest  thanks  for  being  the  first  to  familiarise  us 
with  a  style  of  design  that  was  then  in  itself  a  novelty,  it  is  difficult  to  con- 
ceive how  that  can  possibly  establish  for  him  a  character  as  an  original  artist. 
If  it  can  also  be  shown  that  he  both  extended  and  improved  upon  tne  ideas  he 
adopted ;  that  m  his  hands  the  new  style  acquired  graces  it  could  not  boast  of 
before;  that,  wUle  he  preserved  whatever  was  essentially  good  in  it,  he  alao 
purified  it  from  whatever  was  in  bad  taste ;  then,  indeed,  there  would  be  some- 
thing like  an  adequate  reason  for  ascribing  that  peculiar  qualitv  of  mind  to  him 
which  the  above-mentioned  term  implies.  I  may  spare  myself  the  trouble  of 
observing  that  I  am  unable  to  detect  any  of  that  marked  inventive  facul^ 
which  b»  admirers  impute  to  Inigo i  the  onus  probatuti  lies  with  them;  and, 
if  they  can  deariy  substantiate  his  merits  in  that  respect,  by  adducing  satis- 
iactory  proofs  from  his  works  and  designs,  they  will  perform  a  more  essential 
service  than  by  prodigally  heaping  upon  him  the  most  adulatory  compliments. 
Without  being  either  inconsistent  or  ungratefiil,  we  might  now  begin  to  relax 
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« tilde  m  our  conmendatioii  of  that  ^  mat  architeet,"  whose  fame  IroukI,  in 
•U  probabtUty,  never  have  risen  so  high,  had  be  not  been  identified  with  an 
important  chiange  in  architectural  taste,  that  could  not  but  ha?e  taken  place, 
whether  he  had  ever  existed  or  not.  So  far,  his  name  has  become  a  sort  tk 
kndmark  in  the  history  of  art,  and  the  distinction  thus  conferred  upon  it  lias 
prevented  his  bdng  estimated  according  to  his  positive  merits.  Nevertheless,  ft 
18  not  greatly  to  be  wondored  at,  that,  even  now,  he'^hould  continue  to  be 
overrated  b^  the  million.  To  adopt  ready-made  notions,-  to  join  in  chorus 
with  established  opinion,  no  matter  how  it  be  establisbedi  saves  all  annecessary 
trouble  of  thinking,  and  is  withal,  perfectly  safe.-  Doubt  is  silenced  at  once^ 
as  impertinence,  or  something  worsci  by  an  appeal  to  authorities,  now  known 
to  be  so  worthless  in  other  respects,  that  we  ought  to  be  ashamed  of  contihtftig 
to  quote  them ;  nay,  in  all  lucelihobd,  many  of  those  writers  who  have  ex^« 
tolled  Jones  would  have  expressed  a  very  diflerent  esdmate  of  him,  had  they 
lived  in  our  own  time,  and  been  iumi^ed,  as  we  are,  with  the  means  of  study- 
ing, not  Grecian  architecture  alone,  but  various  other  styles  then  entirely 
neglected.  There  is,  I  suspect,  a  great  deal  of  cant  afloat  in  rmrd  both  to 
our  ^  English  Palladio  "  and  the  Italian  one :  at  least,  I  could  never  meet 
with  the  person  who  could  specify  any  of  the  numerous  beauties  that  he  might 
insist  are  to  be  met  with  in  their  works. 

Having  nothing  further  to  say  at  present  on  this  topic,  I  ought  here  t6 
take  my  leave,  and  ^ve  place  for  some  one  else;  3et,  before  I  put  my  pen 
out  of  my  hand,  I  wish  to  be  allowed  to  make  a  comment  upon  a  passage  in 
Scrutators  last  communication  (p.  402.).  **  There  is  not  one  architect  in 
five,"  says  he,  ^  that  properly  understands  his  profession  \  and,  for  want  of  this 
practical  education,  they  can  only  be  called  artists."  It  may  be  that  Scrutator 
Das  not  expressed  himself  as  he  intended ;  for,  taking;  the  ^ords  themselves, 
they  certainly  do  appear  to  advance  a  most  extraordinary  kind  of  doctrine : 
no  less  than  that  a  person  is  especially  entitled  to  be  considered  an  artist  in 
the  architectural  profession,  because  ddident  in  that  knowledge  requisite  for 
the  practical  man.  No  one  can  be  readier  than  mysdf  to  admit  that  a  person 
may  be  thoroughly  skilled  in  all  that  relates  to  construction  and  building,  and 
yet  utterly  destitute  of  talent  in  all  that  comes  under  the  head  of  design, 
taking  that  term  in  its  most  comprehensive  sense,  and  not  confining  it  to  orna- 
mental detail  alone.  Nevertheless,  I  do  not  see  what  pledge  is  ilfibrded  for 
'Superior  ability  in  design,  by  the  absence  of  plodding  technical  skiU.  It  is  m 
remark  of  Swift's,  that  if  you  meet  a  woman  with  a  bandbox  under  her  arm, 
ten  to  one  but  she  is  a  woman  of  easy  virtue;  and  if  you  meet  a  woman  witii- 
out  a  bandbox,  why,  it  is  still  ten  to  one  that  she  is  the  same.  So,  too,  we 
may  say,  that  when  we  find  an  architect  cried  up  as  a  very  skilful  buflder,  the 
chances  are  that  he  is  no  artist ;  and  when  we  meet  with  one  who  has  no 
reason  to  pique  himself  on  the  former  character,  the  chances  still  are  that  be 
is  no  artist. 

Were  such,  unfortunately,  not  the  case,  but  did  the  deficiency  in  one  set  of 
ooalifications  guarantee  the  possession  of  the  other,  we  should  experience.no 
difficulty  in  securing  the  services  of  both :  ^and,  indeed,  it  becomes  a  question, 
-  whether  the  principle  of  division  of  labour  might  not  very  judiciously  be  applied 
to  the  duties  of  an  architect.  The  studies  and  the  tastes  requisite  to  form  a 
complete  architect  lie  in  such  exceedingly  opposite  directions,  that  it  is  almost 
hopeless  to  expect  to  find  them  fully  unitcxl  in  the  same  individual :  it  is  a 
combination  barely  poKoble,  at  least  m  any  powerfiil  degree.  And,  orovided  a 
fine  work  of  architecture  can  be  produced  equally  masterly  as  an  achievement 
of  art  and  as  an  operation  of  science,  what  matters  it  whether  it  be  the  joint 
produce  of  two  minds  acting  in  concert,  each  in  its  respective  sphere,  or  that 
of  a  single  one  ?  When  1  say  actine  in  concert,  I  do  not  mean  that  the  two 
piirties  can  exert  equal  authority,  for  that  would  be  to  act  independently  of 
each  other.  There  roust  be  a  leader,  one  from  whom  the  general  ideas  and 
the  subordinate  ones  must  emanate ;  and  who  should  be  capable  of  infusing 
into  the  whole  scheme,  and  every  portion  of  it,^  that  which  wili  stamp  it  as  -a 
work  of  art. 
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This  will»  I  dare  B^r,  be  deemed  a  most  wild  and  extravi^gpnt  pcopoaal;  but 
the  main  point  for  consideration  is,  whether  such  a  system  woiud  not  be 
attended  with  advantages  which,  if  not  positively  unattainable,  are  rarely 
attained  by  the  present  one.  There  is,  at  any  rate,  one  probability  in  ita 
&vour,  which  is,  that  were  one  party  employed  exclusively  to  conduct  all  that 
belongs  to  artistical  design,  he  would,  as  a  matter  of  course,  be  expected  to 
mani&t  some  superior  ability  in  that  department,  and  to  make  it  apparent 
that  his  office  was  not  altogether  a  sinecure ;  nay,  let  the  scheme  itself  be 
thought  ever  so  absurd,  it  b  even  now  partially  acted  upon,  although  never 
avowedly ;  for  it  would  not  be  difficult  to  mention  instances  in  which  the 
nominal  architect  and  the  real  designer  have  been  two  different  persons,  the 
latter  being  einployed  by  the  other  to  shape  his  rough  ideas  into  symmetry 
and  beautv.  That  the  practice  is  a  very  conunon  one,  I  do  not  say ;  though, 
perhaps,  tiie  public  would  be  gainers  were  it  far  more  common  than  it  is ;  and, 
if  the  quality  of  the  article  itself  be  thus  improved,  why  should  we  quarrel 
with  the  mode  in  which  it  is  manuiiKtured  r  However,  it  is  possible  that, 
after  all,  I  have  taken  a  very  erroneous  view  of  the  subject ;  and,  in  that  case, 
some  one  will,  doubtless,  take  an  early  opportunity  of  convincing  me  of  my 
mistake.  —  Candidui.    London,  Sept.  2.  1835. 

HakewelPi  EGzabeihan  ArMecture,  —  I  do  not  think  so  much  of  this  work 
as  you  appear  to  do  (u,  369.).  The  pktes  are  good ;  but  it  would  not  be  candid 
to  say  that,  as  a  toAoZr,  the  book  is  meritorious  or  usefiiL  Mr.  Hakewell  seems 
to  think  that  a  wondrous  deal  is  gained  by  making  out  Elizabethan  to  be  a 
bastard  Italian  style,  instead  of  an  Italianised  Gothic.  This,  however,  it  is 
folly  to  attempt  in  the  fiice  of  all  existing  examples ;  the  Elizabethan  mode 
not  beuig  at  all  the  cinque  cento  of  Italy,  as  he  would  have  it  (a  dissertation 
upon  wmch  his  book  ought  to  be  entitled),  but  having  taken  its  existence  and 
cnaracter  entirely  from  the  architectural  transitions  peculiar  to  this  country, 
under  peculiar  auspices.  —  N,    London^  Aumt  2,  1835. 

laUrary  Compoatwn  of  ArckiiecU  and  Surveyon  —  Allow  me  to  direct 
your  attention  to  the  busmess  letters,  to  the  speofications,  and  to  the  written 
directions  of  ever^  kind  committed  to  paper  by  architects.  I  have  had  a 
|p>od  deal  to  do  with  architects,  both  as  artists  or  desisners  of  buildings,  and 
as  directors  of  their  execution,  and  I  must  sav,  that  I  have  known  very  few 
pf  them  that  could  write  in  what  might  be  called  a  correct  style.  As  to  the 
jargon  of  specifications  and  estimates,  it  is  fit  only  for  the  times  when  archi- 
tecture  was  a  mystery,  and  was  only  permitted  to  be  practised  by  freemasons. 
It  appears  to  me,  that  you  would  do  much  good  by  oslling  the  attention  of 
your  general  readers  to  this  subject,  and  suggesting  to  them,  that  ihey  should 
not  accept  of  anv  specification  that  was  not  written  in  a  style  that  Uiev  per- 
fectly understood,  requiring  that  every  technical  term  should  be  explained 
and  ulustrated,  if  necessary,  b^  a  sketch.  This  would  soon  create  a  demand 
for  an  improved  language  of  architecture,  if  the  phrase  may  be  allowed. 
The  architects  ought  to  set  about  improving  the  language  themselves,  but  as 
they  do  not  seem  to  show  any  inclination  to  do  so,  the  only  way  that  I  know 
of  to  bring  it  about  is  by  *<  pressure  from  without."  In  this  respect,  indeed, 
architects  and  artists  do  not  difier  firom  the  other  professions;  for  what  pro* 
fession  or  trade  ever  set  abont  reforming  itself?  All  great  improvements  in 
the  arts  seem  to  be  the  results  of  impuhws  given  by  the  mass  of  society,  and 
not  by  the  voluntary  exertions  of  the  individuals  connected  with  these  arts.  But 
to  return  to  the  literary  composition  of  architects,  I  would  strongly  recommeBd 
all  young  men  studying;  the  profession  not  to  spend  the  whole  of  their  leisure 
time  in  copving  drawings,  but  to  devote  a  portion  of  it  to  the  studv  of 
crammar  and  syntax.  If  they  do  not,  when  they  set  into  practice  they  will  be 
lauf^hed  at  by  their  workmen,  who  are  now,  perhaps,  at  the  Infant  ScImooI. 
Besides  I  can  tell  them  from  experience,  that  when  an  intended  employer 
writes  to  an  architect  or  an  artist  whom  he  never  saw,  he  fiDrros  an  opiuon  of 
him  much  more  from  the  sort  of  letter  he  writes,  than  from  any  thing  else. 
^A  SoSdtor.    London,  Jufy,  1835. 

The  Regulations  of  ike  Instiiuteo/  Britith  ^rcAi^/#.  —  Our  correspondcDt, 
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T^  very  properij  (p.  S73.]|  calb  oar  attendofii  to  sonie  of  the  regulations  of  the 
Insthute  of  Bntisn  Architects,  by  which  surveyors,  builders,  and  architecte 
who  measure  or  value  any  works,  except  those  executed  from  their  own 
designs,  are  to  be  excluded.  The  reasons  for  this  exclusion  are  nowhere,  as 
fiur  as  we  are  aware,  explicitly  stated ;  and,  therefore,  we  can  only  form  con« 
jectures  on  the  subject.  The  object  for  this  regulation,  we  should  think,  must 
either  be  some  contemplated  benefit  to  the  public,  or  some  contemplated 
benefit  to  the  architects  composing  the  Institute,  in  which  surveyors  and 
builders  are  not  to  participate.  Now,  if  the  object  is  any  contemphited  ad- 
vantage to  the  public,  we  say  that,  if  the  public  relv  upon  getting  any  advan- 
tages from  an  exclusive  association  of  persons  who  are  to  be  employed  by 
them,  whether  these  persons  be  architects,  artists,  lawyers,  or  physicians,  they 
will,  in  the  long  run,  be  disappointed,  as  the  experience  of  all  past  ages  has 
sufficiently  shown.  If,  on  the  other  hand,  the  object  of  the  architects  is  chiefly 
to  benefit  themselves,  then  all  that  we  sav  is,  that  we  difler  widely  in  opinion 
from  them  as  to  the  best  mode  of  doing  this.  The  mode  of  an  exclusive  cor* 
poration  mav  have  suited  a  former  a^;  but  it  is  altogether  unsuitable  for  the 
present.  The  object  of  every  association,  either  exclusive  or  open  to  all  the 
public,  is  to  accumulate  power,  and  to  direct  it  to  such  objects  as  cannot  be 
attained  by  individuals  alone.  Hence  we  should  say  that  a  Society  of  British 
Architects  might  be  very  desirable  for  collecting  a  library,  or  a  museum ;  for 
procuring  models  or  drawings  of  buildings  in  distent  countries  that  had  not  yet 
been  modelled  or  drawn ;  for  publishing  works  which  individuals  could  not  be 
expected  to  publish ;  and  so  on.  The  meeting  together  of  individuals  engaged 
in  the  same  pursuits  is  also  always  desirable,  with  a  view  to  the  reciprocal  com- 
munication of  knowledge,  and  the  promotion  of  good  feeling.  For  these  pur- 
poses, the  more  powerful  the  body,  provided  that  power  were  well  directed,  th^ 
better ;  and,  therefore,  instead  of  excluding  any  class  of  men,  we  would,  for  this 
reason,  and  for  others  to  be  mentioned,  include  evei^  class  whatever,  and  femalei 
as  well  as  males,  provided  the  individuals  were  of'^^od  moral  character,  and 
could  pay  the  annual  fee.  One  consequence  of  including  all  classes  would  be,  that 
some  of  all  classes  would  become  architectural  amateurs,  and  have  thev  taste^ 
which,  perhaps,  may  till  then  have  kiin  dormant,  developed,  and  displayed  iQ 
their  houses  and  furniture.  Another  consequence  would  be  a  powerful  purse, 
by  which  many  most  useful  and  gratifying  objects  could  be  attained,  such  as  a 
splendid  pubuc  hall  and  museum,  whicn  never  can  be  while  the  Society  is 
Ihnited  to  members  of  the  profession.  With  respect  to  excludmg  surveyors 
and  builders,  our  opinion  is,  that  one  of  the  greatest  soods  that  could  renilt 
from  an  ardiitectural  institution  such  as  we  contemplate  would  be  the  mix- 
ing of  architects,  not  only  with  surveyors  and  builders,  but  with  cabinetmakers, 
upholsterers,  ironmongers,  house-pauiters,  &c.  The  professional  intercourse 
Ihat  would  take  place  between  these  parties  could  not  fail  to  reciprocally  imr 

Srove  them ;  and  we  really  believe  that  those  who  would,  or,  at  least,  ought  to 
erive  the  greatest  improvement  would  be  the  architects ;  and  for  this  we  have 
the  authonOr  of  Scrutator,  whose  extensive  experience  and  independent  prin- 
•  ciples  entitle  his  opinion,  on  all  subjects  connected  with  arcnitecture  and 
building,  to  the  highest  respect  (see  Scrutator's  remarks,  p.  408.).  Perhaps 
the  Institute  may  entertain  an  idea  that  the  public  will  think  that  better 
architects  will  be  found  belonging  to  an  architectural  instituto  than  are  to  b« 
found  unconnected  with  one;  but  the  history  of  Royal  Academies  shows  that 
this  is  matter  of  accident  Anything  which  has  a  tendency  to  elevate  a  man  in 
public  opinion,  otherwise  than  by  his  own  individual  merits,  is  so  far  bad;  and, 
to  a  person  totidly  ignorant  of  architecti^re,  who  wished  to  employ  an  architect^ 
the  circumstance  oif  one  professor  belon^juig  to  a  society,  as  compared  with 
another  who  doM  not  belong  to  it,  has  this  tendency.  If  such  be  the  object 
of  the  Institute,  or  if  it  can  be  proved  to  have  this  tendency,  then  we  say  that 
its  interests  are  at  variance  with  those  of  the  public.  On  the  other  hand,  if 
all,  without  exception,  were  admitted,  we  should  say  that,  in  consequence  of 
the  fireedom  of  communication  and  the  general  intercoume  that  would  take 
place,  the  architects,  architecture,  and  the  public  wa^d  be  gainers.    We  have 
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long  felt  quite  confident  of  this;  that  the  most  eifectual  mode  of  advanciiig 
the  architecture  of  the  country  is  to  dtfiuse,  es  extensivelv  as  poBsible,  a  taate 
for  architecture  and  a  knowledge  of  it ;  and,  though  we  think  this  is  chiefly  to 
be  done  by  enmvings  and  by  cheap  publications^  yet  societies  might  also  do 
a  great  deal.  If  this  would  be  best  (or  architecture  and  the  puUic,  it  would 
alao  be  best  for  architects.  It  would  not  be  difficult  to  show,  that  the  surest 
foundation  on  which  these  gentlemen  can  found  thdr  hopes  of  future  employ- 
ment is  on  the  taste  of  the  middling  classes.  The  time  for  building  palaces^ 
castles,  and  cathedrals  is  gone  by,  or  nearly  so,  and  that  for  town  halls, 
schools,  museums,  libraries,  theatres,  and  laying  out  public  gardens  in  all 
towns  and  villages,  with  comf<Mtable  and  elcsant  cottages  and  mansions,  is 
approaching,  it  is  our  opinion,  therefore,  that  the  greatest  good  which  an 
architectural  society  could  do,  would  be  to  diffuse,  as  extensively  as  possible, 
a  knowledge  of  tHeir  art  among  all  persons  whatever,  but  more  especiallv 
among  females,  surve^'ors,  builders,  carpenters,  ironmongers,  and  in  short  afi 
trades  connected  with  building.  Every  one  cannot  employ  an  ardiitect,  but 
there  is  no  person  whatever  who  does  not  employ  one  or  more  of  these  trades* 
men, —  Cond. 

The  Strtnf^ih  ofMatefiaf$. —  For  the  sake  of  forwarding  die  interests  of 
your  BAagaxine,  1  wave  all  excuses  that  are  open  to  me,  in  replying  to  W.  J.  S. 
(p.  329  ).  My  assertiou  was,  that  the  rules  extant  were  suffiaently  correct  to 
mportion  the  size  of  timbers,  so  as  to  preserve  a  consistency  of  strength 
t^rouj^out  the  building.  Tredgold's  rules  and  tables  of  scantlings  for  story- 
posts,  in  his  Carpentry  (p.  229.),  are  those  I  referred  to ;  and  1  had  also  in 
view  his  book  on  CaH  Iron  (p.  42.).  From  my  personal  knowledge  of 
Tredgold*s  ability,  and  the  practical  experience  I  have  had  in  applying  his 
calculations,  I  am  not  disposed  to  undervalue  these  tables  as  data  for  gradu- 
ating the  dimensions  of  story-posts,  under  variations  of  load  and  distances 
apart,  coupled  with  the  cases  every  practical  maifhaa  continually  before  him. 

As  to  the  absolute  correctness  of  these  mles,*  and  the  facility  of  making 
allowances  for  defective  materials,  every  architect  and  engineer  miist  judge  for 
himself;  always  recollecting  that  the  strength  of  nny  scantling  or  other  ma- 
terial ia  not  greater  than  its  weakest  part. 

,  With  regard  to  the  curve  described  by  an  overload  or  place  of  fracture, 
your  correspondent  seems  to  have  disregarded  the  fiu;t,  that  it  is  resistance 
to  iexure,  and  not  to  fracture,  which  we  must  seek  for  and  adopt  in  calcu- 
lating the  strength  of  a  building,  or  its  csonalituent  parts.  All  beyond  this  is 
mere  expenme9talism^fleadhig)itol«o  practical  >  good ;  for,  after  al^  something 
must  be  allowed  for  the  duratiOn-af  materials;  without  which  our  buildings^  in 
general,  would  only  be  of  adequate  strength  at  their  completion,  and  until 
partial  decay  ensued.  I  need  not  trace  the  cause  of  decay,  which,  of  course,  is 
progressive,  according  as  the  elements  of  construction  are  able  to  resi^it  the 
elements  of  decomposition. 

The  advantage  sained  by  swelling  the  shafb  of  columns  depends  on  whe- 
ther it  is  proposed  to  gain  the  "  stability  of  position,"  or  the  "  stability  of 
resistance."  If  the  stability  of  position  is  required,  I  apprehend  a  diminished- 
column  would  be  better  than  a  plam  cylinder,  but  not  so  good  as  the  Eddy- 
stone  shafl;  and  the  stability  of  resistance  would  be  {gained  (with  a  minimum 
of  materials),  hy  having  the  post  or  column  fish-bellied ;  i.  e.  stouter  in  the 
middle  than  at  either  end:  for  if  the  upper  end  be  strons  enoueh,  the  lower 
end  need  only  be  so  much  lar^^er  as  will  carry  the  weight  of  the  column,  in 
addition  to  the  load,  which  is  tnflmg  compared  to  the  load  itself;  the  resist- 
ance to  flexure  would  be  met  by  the  mcreased  siae  of  the  middle,  &c.  I  have 
read  Mr.  Barlow's  pamphlet,  denouncing  fish-bellied  rails  for  roads,  and  agree 
with  him  as  to  that  partieular  a{jplication,  because  theu*  load  is  active ;  whereas 
the^load  of  a  story-post  is  passive. 

If  your  correspondent  wishes  for  more  information  on  these  matters,  I  beg 
to  suggest  that  he  may  apply  to  Mr.  Herapath,  who  is  amusing  the  world  gra- 
tuitously with  an  account  of  the  resulte  of  his  theoretical  attainments  (see  a 
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series  of  letters  by  that  eentleman  in  the  Meeham^s  Magtmne^  vol.  xxw.), 
ibr  which  erery  mechanical  man  ought  to  be  grateful.  I  doubt  not  Mr.  Hera- 
path  would  give  a  more  satisfactory  analysis  of  the  foregoing  subject  thim  I 
nave  done,  to  those  who  require  excessive  precision  ;  and  until  persons  acquire 
the  **  humility  of  experience/'  they  will  attach  more  importance  to  theory 
than  those  who  have  passed  that  ordeal.  —  W^  Thorold,  Norwich,  July 
15.  1835. 

Censor's  **  Observations  on  the  comparative  Atlvantftges  of  the  various  Systems 
of  heating  bv  Hot  Water  now  in  Use*^  (p.  407.)  —  This  article  is  so  erroneous 
in  some  of  its  statements,  as  far  as  regards  my  patent  system  of  circulating 
hot  water  in  tubes  closed  in  all  parts,  that  1  am  mduced  to  endeavour  to  set 
your  readers  right  by  a  simple  statement  of  a  few  facts,  which  my  experience 
of  the  system  has  enabled  me  to  prove. 

Censor  "  believes  "  that  the  tubes  used  by  me  would  not  stand  a  pressure 
of  40  atmospheres;  but, if  he  will  favour  me  with  a  visit  at  my  manufactory,  I 
will  convince  him  that  the  tubes  are  now  invariably  proved,  both  before  and  afler 
they  are  erected,  by  means  of  the  ordtnar}-  hydraulic  forcing  pump,  to  upwards 
of  100  atmospheres ;  and,  still  further,  that  the  pipes  will  sustain  a  pressure  of 
even  300  atmospheres.  As  to  the  scalding  efibcts  of  steam  heated  to  high 
temperatures.  Censor  may  satisfy  himself  upon  that  point  at  the  Gallery  of 
Practical  Science  in  Adelaide  Street ;  and  there  '*  any  twelve  intelligent  en- 
gineers *'  cannot  but  be  convinced. 

His  next  error  is,  in  supposing  that  the  quantity  of  heat  given  out  by  any 
heated  body  increases  only  in  an  arithmetical  ratio,  whereas  it  increases  in  a 
geometrical  ratio;  he  will  therefore  be  surprised  to  find  that  a  pipe  one  inch 
m  diameter,  heated  to  a  dven  degree,  will  give  off  as  much  heat  as  a  pipe  of 
four  inches  in  diameter,  heated  to  only  half  the  temperature. 

As  to  his  "  own  particular  notion  "  respecting  its  safety,  he  says  that  tha 
tubes  are  formed  of  what  is  called  f*  Tolled  ess  tubing."  Now,  they  are  not 
rotted,  but  drawn;  neither  are  they  formed  of  gas  tubing,  for  they  are  made 
purposely  for  the  work  they  have  to  perform;  and  all  those  which^  when 
proved,  are  found  not  perfectly  welded  are  thrown  aside,  and  not  used.  With 
respect  to  the  expansion  tube.  Censor  accuses  me  of  carefully  keeping  it  in  the 
back  ^und;  this,  however,  is  not  the  case,  for  those  tubes,  althou^  from 
their  size  they  are  not  so  strong  as  the  smaller  tubes,  are  yet  sufficiently  so ; 
and  are  alwa}'8  proved  (as  the  smaller  tubes  are)  to  upwards  of  one  hundred 
atmospheres.  *He  then  closes  "his  notion"  by  saying  that  he  believes  that 
**  in  fact,  in  most  caaea,  it  is  only  a  mode  of  heating  by  hiffh-pressure  steam, 
and  that  at  no  very  great  pressure  either  (care  being  taken  Uiat  the  coil  in  the 
fire  shall  not  be  able  to  burst  the  pipes),  which  goes  hy^  the  title  of  the  *  patent 
hot-water  apparatus ; ' "  thus  rendering  his  own  question,  as  to  how  we  know 
the  amount  of  pressure  to  which  the  tubes  are  subjected,  a  useless  one,  as  he 
says  himself,  that  "  care  is  taken  that  the  coil  in  the  fire  shall  not  be  able  to 
burst  the  pipes." 

Censor  observes  that  he  has  not  had  much  opportunity  of  observation  of 
•this  system  himself;  but  that  he  has  **  excellent  authority  "  for  what  he  states; 
and  goes  on  to  say  that  he  has  been  informed  of  an  instance  of  an  apparatus 
whidh  has  an  imperfect  joint,  and  which  requires  to  be  replenished  with  water 
every  twenty-four  hours :  from  this  circumstance  he  draws  another  very  erro* 
neous  conclusion ;  namely,  that,  in  consequence  of  the  escape  of  the  water,  the 
tubes  become  coated  with  sediment  on  the  inside.  Now,  the  fact  is,  that  the 
tubes  cannot  become  coated  vdth  sediment  on  the  inside  from  this  cause,  for 
the  following  reason :  if  a  point  is  defective,  it  leaks  hot  toater  with  all  the 
matter  which  the  water  originally  contained  sdll  held  in  solution :  this  has 
been  demonstrated  by  filling  the  tubes  with  a  strong  solution  of  rait,  which,  if 
forced  out  by  internal  pressure,  and  the  pipe  be  hot  enough  to  evaporate  it, 
has  been  found  to  cause  a  deposit  on  the  outside  of  the  pipe ;  and  actual  ob- 
servation has  proved  that  there  was  no  dqwsit  whatever  on  the  inside.  Indeed, 
it  18  unpoesible  to  separate  steam  from  water  in  such  small  tubes,  or  in  so  small 
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a  rawrvoir  for  •team  as  the  expansion  tube;  if  the  apparattts  leaks,  it  must 
necessarily  leak  hot  water,  as  steam  can  only  be  produced  where  it  has  aa 
opportunity  to  expand ;  and  until  steam  is  formed  there  can  be  no  deposit, 
consequently  the  pipes  cannot  be  filled  up. 

He  then  speaks  of  the  friction  of  the  water  in  the  tubes,  and  of  the  immense 
resistance  occasioned  by  the  vast  number  of  bends.  The  amount  of  these 
obstacles  I  can  assure  mm  is  so  small,  that  I  know  not  an  instrument  suf^ 
ficiendy  delicate  to  measure  the  difference  of  the  resistance  when  the  pipes 
have  bends  in  them  and  when  they  have  not ;  as  the  water,  probably,  never 
circulates  fiwter  than  ten  feet  in  a  minute. 

Censor  also  savs,  that  he  is  "  strongly  disposed  to  doubt  whether,  if  a  com- 
mon apparatus  ot  the  sort  were  left  open,  and  kept  under  the  boiling  point, 
the  water  would  circulate  in  it  otherwise  than  very  languidly  indeed;"  in  which 
he  is  ri^t ;  and  this  shows  the  necessity  of  closing  the  apparatus,  that  it  may 
work  with  effect. 

Then  comes  another  fact,  from  which  he  draws  the  conclusion  that  the 
danger  of  bursting  is  very  formidable.  I^  throuj^h  some  imperfection  in  the 
apparatus,  the  water  were  allowed  to  escape,  without  being  replenished,  the 
natural  consequence  would  be  the  formation  of  hydrogen  gas  by  the  decom- 
position of  the  ¥niter  remaining  in  the  tubes ;  which,  althou^  not  sufficient  to 
keep  up  the  circulation,  would  be  enough  to  be  partly  decomposed  by  the  red 
hot  tubes.  This  would  be  the  case  the  moment  the  water  was  so  reduced  in 
Quantity  that  it  could  not  circulate ;  for  it  would  then  be  driven  out  of  the 
furnace  coil  by  the  repellent  power  of  the  heat,  and  the  coil  would  become 
red  hot.  Under  these  circumstances,  the  coil  might  be  destroyed  by  the  action 
of  the  fire,  but  without  bursting ;  as  there  would  be  no  internal  pressure  upon 
it  from  eitiier  water  or  steam :  and  it  is  well  known  that  hydrogen  gas  is  not 
exnlosive  until  mixed  with  a  certain  proportion  of  atmospheric  air. 

with  respect  to  maintuning  a  uniformity  of  heat  by  means  of  small  pipes, 
nothing  is  easier ;  and  it  is  done,  wherever  required,  by  the  manner  in  which 
the  furnace  is  constructed.  I  find  no  difficulty  in  building  a  brick  furnace  so 
that  an  equal  heat  may  be  kept  up  by  it  for  twelve  hours  together,  without 
attention,  and  that  it  may  stul  retmn  the  advantage  of  heating  the  pipes 


i  r^et  that  Censor  should  have  reasoned  upon  hvpothetical  statements, 
when  there  are  so  many  facts  exbting  illustrative  of'^the  soundness  of  the 
principle  upon  which  my  system  is  founded.  It  is  impossible  for  an  inventor 
to  have  control  over  the  erection  of  every  apparatus;  neither  is  it  surprising 
that  some  may  have  been  so  ill  constructed,  in  the  earlier  stages  of  tne  in- 
vention, as  to  work  imperfectiy.  A  useful  improvement  should  not,  however, 
be  condemned,  because  it  may  have  been  sometimes  carelessly  executed  or 
attended  to.  Even  the  steam^ngine  is  ^ood  or  bad  according  to  the  skill  pf 
the  maker ;  though  nobody  will  now  dispute  its  utility  on  Uiat  account.  — 
A,  M.  Perkmt.     Great  Coram  Streety  Ltrndofiy  Sept.  5.  1835. 

An  End  to  heating  by  Hot  Water  m  DwelUng-Hotues, — Observing  ^p.  306.^ 
a  prediction  by  P.  Q.  K.,  that  "  in  ten  years  there  will  be  an  end  to  tne  appli- 
cation of  hot  water  in  heating  dwelling-houses,  unless  some  mode  is  devised 
that  win  get  rid  of  its  present  inconveniences,  under  every  mocfification  of 
apparatus,"  allow  me  to  ofier  a  few  remarks  upon  it,  being  myself  one  of  the 
hot-water  fraternity,  and  haviiur  erected,  perhaps,  as  many  works  of  the  kind  in 
this  country  as  the  aforesaid  P.  Q.  R. 

There  is  one  **  modification  of  apparatus  "  which  P.  Q.  R.  has  not  adopted, 
and,  therefore,  may  not  be  qualified  to  speak  of;  viz.  by  means  of  tubes  one 
bch  in  external  diameter,  on  Perkins's  principle.  These  tubes  are  so  adapted, 
by  their  small  size,  for  introduction  into  dwellings,  and  so  easily  put  out  of  sight 
by  being  coiled  up,  or  otherwise  disposed  ofy  that  I  have  never  met  with  such 
insormountable  difficulties  as  seem  to  have  firightened  your  coirespondent, 
although  I  have  been  engaged  in  fitting  them  up  ever  smce  their  invention. 
Leakages  (the  chief  objection  to  all  other  plans)  I  am  never  troubled  with. 
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Queries  and  Answers. 


The  tubes  being  hermetically  dosed  in  every  part,  there  is  no  fear  of  the  i 
boiling  o?er,  and  placing  my  customers  in  the  same  unfortunate  predicameni 
as  those  of  P.  Q>  K.,  who  candidly  admits  that  he  has  **  put  more  people  in 
hot  water  than  any  other  person  in  this  country."  After  this,  it  is  no  wonder 
he  shoidd  be  anxious  to  tnrow  cold  water  upon  the  system.  I  shall  be  irlad 
to  hear  what  iiirther  peculiar  inconveniences  P.  Q.  R.  has  to  complain  o^  as 
I  may,  perhaps,  be  able  to  put  him  in  a  way  to  surmount  them ;  and  beg  to 
concluae,  like  him,  with  a  prophecy,  by  predicting  that  a  hot  water  appa* 
ratus,  such  is  its  comfort  and  so  moderate  its  present  expense,  will  soon  be  con- 
sidered indispensable  in  dwellings,  unless,  indeed,  some  better  method  should 
spring  from  the  fertile  brain  of  P.  Q.  R.— ^.  Walker.  Dublin,  July  13.  1835. 

Mr,  Leeds* t  Phn  of  a  Room,  fig.  176.  p.  394. — ^By  some  mistake  of  the  en- 
graver, this  plan  is  incorrectly  given  m  a  very  material  point ;  for,  on  the 
window  side  of  the  room  there  is  no  break  where  the  recess  commences, 
althou^  there  is  one  on  the  opposite  side;  consequently  the  symmetry  of  the 
whole  IS  destroyed,  which  is  the  more  unfortunate,  because  so  much  is  said  in 
regard  to  that  very  particular.  —  W,  H.  Leedt,    September  2. 1835. 

We  have  had  the  engraving  corrected,  as  in^.  209. 
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Turnpike  Lodges,  Tp.  159.) —  Your  correspondent's  (Tyro's)  plan  for  turn- 
pike lodges  is  certainlv  a  great  Improvement ;  but  I  think  his  choice  of  (Grecian 
architecture  for  the  elevations  is  not  so  judicious.  The  simple  and  bold  de- 
taib  of  the  Egyptian  style  would,  perhaps,  be  more  appropriate.  —  W,  Lon^ 
dan,  Aug.  29.  1835. 


Art.  V.  Queries  and  Anstoers* 

Inos  Wbarfs,  —  Your  querist,  B.,  will  find  a  full  description,  iUostrated  by 
engravings,  of  iron  wharfs,  under  the  head  manufactures,  in  thejSiu^.  Metrop, 
T\i%  three  parts,  comprising  manufactures,  works,  &c.,  are  being  published 
separately.—  W.    London,  Aug.  29.  1835. 

Fall  of  the  Suspension  Bridge  on  the  Duke  of  Bucdeuch^s  Estate  in  SeoihauL 
•^  As  much  is  to  be  learnt  from  failures,  perhaps  one  of  your  correspondenta 
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would  send  a  de8cri|ition  of  the  above  bridge,  with  hii  opinion  as  to  the  cause  of 
the  aecidenL  Should  it  prove  to  have  arisen  from  any  fiuilts  in  the  con- 
struction, such  &cts  would  be  highly  useful  to  persons  when  about  to  erect 
siDiilar  bridges.  —  Id, 

The  new  County  Hail  at  Hereford, — Will  some  of  your  numerous  cor- 
respondents favour  me  with  a  description  of,  and  the  expense  of  erecting,  the 
new  County  Hall  at  Hereford,  in  praise  of  the  design  and  internal  arrange- 
ments of  which  I  have  heard  so  much  spoken  ?  —  H,  L,  London,  Sept,  3. 
18S5. 
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Francis  OooDwnr^  Esq.,  Arckiieci,^Se^enl.  times  has  Mr.  Goodwin's  name 
appeared  in  our  journal,  and  we  have  now  to  record  it  as  that  of  one  whose 
career  is  finished.  His  decease,  which  happened  on  the  SOth  of  August,  was 
exceedingly  sudden,  he  bdng  carried  off  by  a  fit  of  apoplexv  almost  instan- 
taneouitly ;  the  result,  it  is  conjectured,  of  his  application  and  anxiety  of  mind 
for  some  time  previous,  during  which  he  had  been  unremittingly  employed  in 
preparing  designs  for  the  new  Houses  of  Parliament.  Had  he  lived  to  perfect 
them,  it  is  very  probable  they  would  have  been  among  the  more  successful 
ones ;  for  Mr.  Goodwin  frequently  displayed  ability  in  arraiuing  a  complex 
subject,  and  the  designs  he  mad^  about  two  years  ago,  for  a  newBouse  of  Com- 
mons, were  generally  allowed  to  be  the  best  of  those  sent  in.  It  ma^,  there- 
fore, very  reasonably  be  supposed  that  he  had  a  very  fair  prospect  of  success 
to  stimulate  him.  He  had  never  executed  anv  thing  in  tne  metropolis  itself, 
nor,  we  believe,  in  this  part  of  the  kinedom ;  ail  the  churches  and  other  public 
buildings  which  he  executed  beins  in  lAUcashire  and  the  adjoining  counties. 
A  list  of  them  will  be  found  in  l^e  introduction  to  the  second  series  of  his 
Domestic  Architeetttre ;  we  shall  therefore  onl  v  mention  the  Town  Hall  at 
Manchester,  which  mav,  perhaps,  be  considered  his  chef^Tontvre,  at  least  as 
regards  the  interior ;  although  that,  we  understand,  has  been  rather  injured 
than  improved  by  the  gaudy  and  showy  frescoes  lately  painted  on  it. 

In  almost  every  competition  for  a  building  of  any  importance,  drawings 
were  sent  in  by  Mr.  Goodwin,  and  these  firequently  obtained  for  him  one  of 
the  premiums  offered.  This  was  the  case  m  regard  to  the  new  Chammar 
School  at  Birmingham,  a  drawing  of  which  was  exhibited  by  him  last  year  at 
Somerset  House.  Yet  he  generally  went  to  so  great  an  expense  in  preparing 
drawings  on  such  occasions,  that  a  premium  could  hardly  have  indemnified  him 
for  the  time  and  cost  bestowed  upon  them. 

Some  few  years  ago,  he  brought  before  the  public  a  scheme  for  an  extensive 
cemetery  in  the  immediate  vicinity-of  the  metropolis,  the  drawings  for  which 
were  exhibited  gratuitously  for  several  months,  at  an  office  tsiken  for  the 
purpose  in  Parliament  Street.  The  grounds  were  to  have  been  ornamented 
with  a  variety  of  edifices,  copied  from  the  principal  buildings  at  Athens,  of 
some  of  which  there  woidd  have  been  duplicates  m  the  corresponding  parts  of 
the  enclosure.  This  project  excited  some  attention  at  fijrst,  but  soon  died 
awa^;  and,  in  fiust,  it  was  upon  such  a  scale,  that  it  could  hardly  have  been 
realised. 

Durinff  a  great  j>art  of  last  year,  Mr.  Goodwin  was  in  Ireland,  preparing 
designs  for  extensive  additions  to  the  collese  at  Belfast,  including  a  magni- 
ficent building  for  a  museum,  the  plan  of  wnich  would  have  been  ingenious 
and  novel ;  and  he  was  also  going  to  erect  some  baths  at  Dublin :  yet  both 
these  undertakings  seem  to  have  been  altogether  abandoned. 

Of  his  work,  entitled  Domestic  Ardate^ure,  we  have  ahready  npoken  at 
length  on  two  former  occasions,  and  have  now  only  to  lament  the'Ioss  of  its 
au^or. 
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.ORXoiNAi>  ooaognnncATioHs.  ■« 

AaT..  tl)  ^ .  On  Prqfeciion  ;  or^  the  dtffkrhit  Modes  6f  deUneOiing  ^Ele*> 
vaUarUf  commonly  called  IsometncaL'  By  'Mr.  Pki'Bit  Ni<^hols6i/,  ^ 
Aathor  of  Che  "  Architectural  DictibnarV/'  knd'bther  Works.        ' 

AIy  only  .wi^fi, 'in  presenting  ,^\6  paper.cupoEi  Projection,  to 
your  notice^  is- to  mdceibe' subject  olearito'tbe^underdf^ntlinff  of 
the  reader,  and  to  prevent' the' di^seitiinatioti  of  wrdhg'pHncipI^s. 

Pfbjection  in  genefai  is  the  art  pf  delineating  tbe  representr! 
ations  of  pbjectis  upon  a  plane^  sa  that  straigbt  lines,  passii^ 
according,  to  a  given  law,  tbrougb  or  from  the  Uneal  parts',  of  tbcf 
contour,  of  tbe  object,  may  fall'upbn  the  corresponding 'line$  6^ 
the  drawing.  The  straight  lines  passing^  be^wee^  (^e  object  a^f£ 
its  representation  are  caUed  rays,  or  projecting  liDesi;.  the  rdpreu 
sentation  is  called  the  picture,  or  proiectioR;  and^fae  pHane'isf* 
called  the  plane  of  projection.  If  the  law  of  the  projecting  lirifes' 
be  that  of  converging  to  a  point  at  a  limited  distance,  the  picture, 
is  called  a  perspective  projectioTU  If  the  law  be  that  in  which  the 
projecting  lines  are  .perpendicular  to  the  plane  of  projection,  the 
representation,  for  subsequent  re^dns,  is  properly  called  otiKo- 
graphicj  or  orthogonal^  ptqjeciion.  If  the  projecting  lines  are 
pai^lel  among  themselves,  and  oblique  to  the  plane  of  projection, 
the  projection  as  yet  remains  without  any  name  by  which  it  can 
be  generally  recognised. 

In  order  to  show  the  discrepancy  in  the  use  of  terras,  tbe 
learned  Dr.  Brook  Taylor,  in  his  Linear  Perspective  (published 
in  1715),  employs  the  words  plan  and  elevation  (see  p.  21.)  in 
the  same  sens6  as  they  are  also  used  at  the  present  time  by 
architects  and  survevors,  not  only  for  building,  but  for  all 
geometrical  solids,  whether  reposing  upon  a  face,  or  an  angle  in 
any  position.  In  p.  26.,  he  says,  ^^  The  reader  may  exercise 
himself  in  drawing  the  representations  of  the  five  regular  solids, 
in  order  to  which  their  plans  and  profiles  may  be  found  in 
the  following  manner:"  which  he  goes  on  to  describe.  It  is 
somewhat  extraordinary,  that,  in  his  New  Principles  of  Linear 
Perspective  (published  in  1719),  which  have  been  followed  by  the 
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best  modern  writers  on  the  subject,  he  uses  the  terms  ichnography 
and  orthogra'phf  (p.  3,  4.)9  instead  of  the  familiar  expressions, 
plan  and  elevation,  as  in  his  former  treatise.  He  observes 
(p.  4,  5.)  that  '^  These  are  the  common  definitions  of  the  terms 
ichnography  and  orthography ;  but  we  shall  hereafter  use  them 
to  signify  any  two  projections  that  are  made  by  systems  of 
parallel  rays,  when  these  systems  are  perpendicular  to  each  other, 
and  to  the  plane  on  which  the  projections  are  made."  In  this 
kind  of  projections,  the  projection  of  any  particular  point  or  line 
is  sometimes  called  the  seat  of  that  point  or  line  in  the  plane  of 
projection. 

In  a  work  recently  published  (18S4)  On  Practical  Geometry, 
Linear  Perspective,  and  Projection,  under  the  superintendence  of 
the  Society  for  the  Diffusion  of  Useful  Knowledge,  the  author, 
Mr.  Thomas  Bradley,  has  included  under  the  term  orthographic 
projection,  not  only  projection  made  by  a  system  of  parallel  rays 
perpendicular  to  the  plane  of  projection,  but  also  projection  by  a 
system  of  parallel  rays  oblique  to  the  plane  of  projection ;  and 
what  has  been  generally  called  orthographic  projection,  he  calls 
plans  or  elevations  (p.  230.),  accordingly  as  the  plane  of  pro- 
jection is  supposed  to  be  horizontal  or  vertical.  Plans  and  ele- 
vations of  common  buildings  are  the  easiest  description  of 
geometrical  solids,  being  generally  rectangular  parallelopipeds, 
having  two  faces  parallel,  and  four  perpendicular,  to  the  plane  of 
projection.  Bishop  Horsley,  in  his  Elementary  Treatises  on 
Practical  Mathematics,  and  the  late  Professor  Vince,  call  that 
species  of  projection  in  which  the  plane  of  projection  is  perpen- 
dicular to  the  rays  by  the  term  orthographical  projection  in  its 
proper  restricted  sense.  The  projection  of  the  sphere  made  by 
lines  perpendicular  to  the  plane  of  projection  is  called  properly, 
by  all  authors,  the  orthographical  projection.  Professor  Young, 
in  his  Treatise  on  Analytic  Geometry,  employs  the  terra  ortho- 
gonal projection  in  its  limited  sense,  and  very  properly,  as  the 
word  ortho  signifies  right  In  geometry  the  words  right  and 
oblique  are  contrasted  together,  as  a  right  cone,  a  right  cylinder, 
8cc. ;  an  oblique  cone,  an  oblique  cylinder,  &c.  Projection, 
therefore,  whether  considered  from  a  system  of  converging  or 
parallel  rays,  is  only  right  or  oblique.     In  that  sf^cies  of  ortho- 

Saphical  projection  in  which  the  right-lined  representations  have 
e  same  proportions  among  themselves  that  the  originals  have, 
an  improper  use  is  made  of  the  word  perspective  (introduced  by 
Professor  Parish),  by  calling  this  species  of  representation 
isometrical  perspective,  instead  ot  isometrical  projection.  By  such 
an  indiscriminate  use  of  words,  those  who  have  read  one  author 
will  get  into  confusion  when  they  come  to  read  another. 

Every  kind  of  projection  may  be  well  elucidated  by  the  doc- 
trine of  shadows ;  placing  a  wire  frame,  paneledwith  glass*  repre- 
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seniMig  the  external  form  of  the  object  between  the  luminary  and 
plane  of  proieolkuL  If  the  object  be  exposed  to  the  rays  of  a 
mminous  point,  which  the  flame  of  a  lighted  candle  may  be  {sup- 
posed to  be,  we  may  have  every  possitne  linear  p^spective  pro- 
jectioB  of  the  object,  more  or  less  agreeable  accordingly  as  the 
luminous  point  is  more  or  less  remote,  or  as  the  plane  of  pro- 
jection is  perpendicular  or  inclined  to  the  middle  ray.  If  the 
paneled  frame  form  a  rectangular  parallelopiped,  and  if  one  of 
the  faces  be  parallel  to  the  plane  of  projection,  the  <^po6ite  face 
will  also  be  parallel,  and  the  four  adjacent  &ces  perpendicular, 
thereto.  In  like  manner,  if  the  paneled  frame  be  exposed  to  the 
solar  rays,  from  the  distance  of  the  luminary,  they  may  be  con- 
sidered as  parallel ;  we  shall  then  have  every  possible  kind  of 
prelection  made  by  a  system  of  parailei  rays^  more  or  less  agree- 
able accordingly  as  the  plane  of  projection  is  perpendicular  or 
inclined  to  the  rays.  If  the  paneled  frame  form  a  rectangular 
parallelopiped,  and  One  of  the  faces  be  parallel  to  the  plane  of 
projection,  the  opposite  face  will  also  be  parallel,  and  the  four 
adjacent  &ces  perpendicular,  thereto :  in  this  case,  if  the  pro- 
jecting lines  fall  perpendicularly  to  the  plane  of  projection,  the 
projection  will  only  consist  of  one  rectangular  figure,  which  is 
the  projection  of  the  two  faces  parallel  to  the  plane  of  projection  ; 
the  other  four  faces  being  projected  upon  the  edges  of  the 
rectangle.  This  is  a  case  in  orthographical  projection  of  the 
usual  form  and  position  of  buildings:  but,  if  the  projecting  rays 
fidl  obliquely  upon  such  a  paneled  frame,  the  faces  that  were 
parallel  to  the  plane  of  projection  will  be  projected  into  two  sepa- 
rate rectangles,  and  the  four  adjacent  faces  generally  into  oblique- 
angled  parallelograms.  The  method  of  finding  the  projections  of 
such  objects  in  such  positions,  for  the  want  of  an  appropriate 
name,  has  been  called  parallel  prdection,  in  analogy  to  the  im- 
proper term  parallel  perspective.  The  terms  parallel  perspective 
and  parallel  projection  would  not  be  generally  recognised,  when 
the  object  is  not  comprised  under  rectangular  faces. 

In  proiection  by  a  system  of  parallel  rays,  the  rays,  taken 
CoUectively,  form  a  prism  of  which  the  projection  is  the  base ; 
such  a  projection  may  therefore  be  called'  a  prismatic  pryection. 
If  right,  it  may  be  called  an  orthographic  projection;  and,  if  oblique, 
an  Mique  prismatic  projection.  In  perspective  projection,  the 
system  of  rays  forms  a  pyramid,  the  picture  being  the  base,  the 
point  of  sight  the  vertex,  and  the  perpendicular  from  the  point 
of  sight  to  the  base  the.distance  from  the  eye  to  the  picture.  All 
perspective  projections  which  have  the  foot  of  the  perpendicular 
within  the  base^  or  picture^  mav  be  termed  right  perspective^  and 
such  representations  as  have  the  foot  of  the  perpendicular  with- 
out the  outline  of  the  picture,  or  base,  may  be  termed  oblique 
perspective.     At  a  given  distance  of  the  eye  from  the  picture, 
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the  nearer  the  foot  of  the  perpendicular  is  to  the  middle  point  of 
the  outline  of  the  space  occupied  by  the  drawing,  the  more 
agreeable  the  picture  will  be.  But  under  every  circumstance, 
even  supposing  the  picture  placed  between  the  eye  and  the 
object,  when  the  angle  made  by  the  projecting  lines,  or  any  por- 
tion of  them,  and  the  perpendicular  is  very  great,  many  of  the 
projections  of  straight  lines  will  be  greater  than  their  originals. 
Anamorphoses  belong  to  this  species  of  projection.  We  cannot 
say,  in  any  case,  however  monstrous  or  distorted,  that  the  per- 
spective is  false,  if  the  picture  is  drawn  by  the  proper  rules ;  for, 
if  such  a  picture  be  viewed  opposite  the  foot  of  the  perpendicular 
from  the  eye,  at  a  distance  equal  to  the  perpendicular  of  the 
pyramid,  the  image  will  be  perfectly  natural.  Dioramic  views 
verify  the  truth  of  perspective  representations  upon  a  plane* 
Similarly,  the  projection  of  solids  upon  a  plane  perpendicular  to 
parallel  projecting  lines  is  much  more  natural  than  that  of 
parallel  lines  upon  an  oblique  plane.  In  the  former  case,  the 
projection  of  no  line  can  be  greater  than  its  original,  but  gene- 
rally less ;  in  the  latter  case,  the  projection  may  be  less  or  greater 
than  the  original,  as  the  angle  which  the  rays  make  with  the. 
plane  of  projection  is  greater  or  less  than  45  degrees ;  but  in  no 
case  can  a  projection  be  called  false,  even  though  some  of  the 
lines  in  the  projection  may  be  greater  than  the  original. 

In  the  volume  on  geometry,  published  in  the  Library  of  Use- 
fid  Knawledgej  your  readers  will  find  a  portion  devoted  to  the 
theory  of  projection,  in  which  the  theorems  are  elegantly  demon- 
strated, both  in  regard  to  a  system  of  converging,  and  a  system 
of  parallel,  rays.  The  writer  of  that  article  comprises  under  the 
head  of  orthographical  projection  both  systems  of  projection  by 
parallel  rays.  Mr.  Bradley,  in  a  subsequent  volume,  before 
quoted,  uses  the  term  in  the  same  sense ;  perhaps  in  compliance 
with  the  original  definition  in  the  anterior  publication  on  geo- 
metry. He  even  prefers  the  projection  of  some  solids  by  a 
system  of  parallel  rays  upon  an  oblique  plane,  to  that  upon  a 
plane  to  which  tlie  rays  are  perpendicular,  as  is  evident  when  he 
says  (p.  235.),  **  Orthographic  projection  is  hence  peculiarly 
applicable  to  the  representation  of  small  bodies,  as  crystals,  which 
would  naturally  be  viewed  from  such  a  distance  in  proportion  to 
their  size,  that  the  rays  would  approach  nearly  to  parallel  lines ; 
and,  on  many  occasions,  the  construction  of  such  projections  is 
rendered  considerably  more  easy,  by  assuming  the  projecting 
lines  as  oblique  to  the  plane  of  projection.'* 

Perhaps  your  correspondent,  Mr.  J.  R.,  has  neither  seen  nor 
heard  of  the  one  nor  the  other  of  those  two  volumes ;  if  not,  I 
would  recommend  them  to  his  perusal  before  he  makes  another 
attempt  at  reviewing  the  works  of  others;  and,  if  he  writes  under 
the  conviction  of  mathematical  principles,  he  will  not  be  ashamed 
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of  his  name  and  residence  appearing  in  public.  Though  I  do 
not  approve  of  Mr.  Bradley's  definitions,  as  before  specified;  nor 
of  the  preference  which  he  gives  to  the  projection  of  certain 
solids  by  a  system  of  parallel  oblique  rays,  over  that  upon  a  plane 
perpendicular  to  the  rays;  the  author  is  too  transcendently 
acquainted  with  the  principles  of  mathematics  to  commit  a  false- 
hood. Those,  however,  who  maintain  that  a  projection  is  false, 
because  some  of  the  lines  are  greater  than  their  originals,  main- 
tain a  falsehood,  as  has  been  here  made  evident* 
Newcastle  upon  Tyne,  July,  18S5. 


Art.  II.  A  short  Sketch  of  the  Amustment  afforded  to  Architects 
who  choose  to  toaste  their  Time  hy  submitting  a  Design  in  a  public 
Competition*    By  a  Duped  Architect  in  the  I9th  Century. 

The  following  account  of  a  public  competition  is  in  illus- 
tration of  the  above ;  and,  I  think,  not  out  of  place,  considering 
that  there  is  now  nnder  consideration  a  national  work  in  the 
above  shape :  therefore  the  public,  and  the  profession  in  par- 
ticular, cannot  be  too  vigilant  in  watching  its  progress.  On  the 
29th  day  of  Mav,  on  perusing  the  Morning  Advertiser^  a  paper  I 
do  not  see  periiaps  once  in  a  year,  I  chanced  to  alight  on  an 
advertisement  addressed  to  architects,  notifying  that  a  public 
body  wished  to  receive  plans  for  a  proposed  new  school,  which 
it  was  the  intention  of  the  trustees  and  committee  of  this  public 
body  to  erect ;  and  that  any  parties  who  thought  proper  to  submit 
a  design,  were  to  declare  their  intention  of  so  doing,  by  address- 
ing a  Tetter  to  X.  Y.,  Dean  Street,  Soho.  Throu^  the  channel 
indicated,  I,  amongst  many  others,  proclaimed  my  resolution  to 
the  above  efiect;  and,  after  waiting  several  days,  I  received  a 
reply,  naming  127.  Fleet  Street  as  the  place,  and  between  ten 
and  twelve  o'clock  as  the  time  when  I  was  to  have  an  interview 
on  the  subject  of  my  letter  to  X.  Y.  At  this  interview  I  re- 
ceived a  printed  paper,  purporting  to  be  **  particulars  relating  to 
the  building  proposed  to  be  erected  in  lieU  of  the  present 
Licensed  Victuallers'  School,  in  Kennington  Lane,  Lambeth." 
I  asked  some  question  relative  to  the  proposed  building,  but  re- 
ceived as  an  answer,  that  **  no  further  information  than  that 
contained  in  the  printed  particulars  would  be  given."  This  en- 
lightened printed  paper  began  by  observing  that  accommodation 
for  250  children  was  required ;  that  the  building  was  intended 
to  be  of  brick,  with  a  stone  portico  ;  that  the  front  of  the  building 
was  to  be  faced  with  stone,  as  high  as  the  first  floor ;  and  that  it 
was  to  be  built  in  a  style  of  simple  elegance,  keeping  in  view,  as 
much  as  possible,  economy ;  that  the  plan  of  the  school  was  to 
provide  for  a  complete  separation  of  the  boys  from  the  girls; 
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and  that  the  proportion  was  rather  more  than  three  boys  to  two 

girls.  It  then  gave  a  list  of  the  rooms  and  ^ces  which  the 
uilding  must  contain :  after  which,  it  requested  that  plans  and 
elevations  (sections  being  of  no  consequence)  might  be  sent  to 
the  secretary,  at  No«  127.  Fleet  Streetj  and  that  every  design 
should  be  accompanied  by  a  sealed  letter^  addressed  to  the 
Trustees  and  Committee  of  the  Licensed  VictualleFs'  School^  and 
indorsed,  ^  Plan  for  a  New  School,"  togedier  with  a  private 
mark  or  mottOy  corresponding  with  a  similar  mark  or  mottt><  to 
be  placed  on  the  plan  transmitted  with  the  letter.  Also,  no 
letter  would  be  opened^  except  those  of  the  successful  com- 
petitors for  the  two  premiums,  and  all  other  letters  would  be 
returned  unopened  Now,  in  tlie  first  place,  the  architect  was 
obliged,  by  dictation,  to  have  a  portico^  no  matter  in  what  style 
(most  probably  the  style  had  been  agreed  upon  beforehand,  I 
only  say  most  probably).  But  consider  what  an  opportunity  was 
afforded  with  this  portico,  and  the  ground  story  high-faced  with 
stone,  for  a  display  of  simple  elegance,  and  a  decided  veto  on 
any  prolusion  of  ornament  or  architectural  embellishmeDt :  al- 
though I  must  confess  that  is  greatly  against  the  general  practice 
where  a  Licensed  taste  is  consulted ;  but  no  doubt  it  had  been  re- 
solved upon  after  the  most  mature  consideration  of  the  gentlemen 
trustees  and  committee.  The  next  portion  to  which  I  beg  to 
call  your  attention  is  that  usual  appendage  respecting  sealed 
letters,  private  marks  or  mottoes,  and  unopened  letters,  which,  to 
all  appearance,  promised  a  noble  disinterestedness  and  inde- 
scribable impartiality ;  in  fact,  a  spirit-level  kind  of  justice ;  and» 
not  being  able  to  resist  such  a  glorious  display^  I  fell  a  victim. 

After  two  days*  labour  on  my  plans,  &c.,  I  received  a  letter  to 
say,  that  the  plans  and  elevations  were  to  be  sent  in  on  the  27th 
June ;  that  they  were  to  be  drawn  to  a  scale  of  six  feet  to  ad 
inch,  and  that  the  successful  candidate  was  to  furnish  a  duplicate 
of  his  plan,  &c«,  gratis;  all  this  having  been  omitted  in  the 
printed  particulars :  it  necessarily  followed,  that  what  had  been 
done  bcM^me  useless,  it  having  been  drawn  to  a  wrong  scaler 
To  begin  afresh  was  therefore  compulsory,  and  I  began  pro* 
ceeding  with  my  plans  until  the  12th  of  June^  when  comes  another 
letter,  to  say  that  the  time  for  sending  in  the  plans  and  elevaticHis 
was  extended  to  the  1 1th  of  July,  and  that  the  committee  did  not 
pledge  themselves  that  the  successfiil  competitor  should  super- 
intend the  erection  of  the  new  school,  although  he  was  to  ftiraish 
a  duplicate  of  his  design  gratis.  Notwithstanding  this  noble 
meanness,  I  proceeded  until  the  19th,  when  another  lettar 
an'ived,  to  say  that  some  adjoining  premises  had  been  obtained, 
and  that  the  same  were  at  the  aisposal  of  the  committee  for 
building  the  new  school ;  it  then  went  on  to  say,  that,  *^  as  this 
unexpected  addition  would  probably  make  considerable  alter- 
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atlons  in  the  designs,  the  time  for  sending  in  the  drawings  would 
be  extended  to  the  25th  of  July.*'  Afresh  paper  of  printed  par- 
ticulars was  also  enclosed,  in  which  the  various  onussions  and 
additions  contained  in  the  four  letters  were  now  embodied.  The 
fortnight's  time  which  had  been  spent  on  the  design,  the  ex-. 
penses  which  had  been  incurred,  the  other  business  which  had! 
been  neglected,  were  considered  by  this  Licensed  Committee  of 
Taste  as  duly  appreciated  in  an  enlargement  of  the  time,  because 
they  had  so  far  condescended  as  to  imagine  that  there  was  a 
probability  that,  iii  consequence  of  this  unexpected  addition,  a 
considerable  alteration  might  be  necessary  in  the  design.  Upon 
this  third  interruption,  I  had  my  doubts  whether  to  proceed ;  but, 
upon  further  consideration,  I  arranged  that  I  would,  and  the 
design,  being  completed,  was  forwarded  on  the  25th  oi  July  to 
the  place  named. 

Having,  of  course,  nothing  more  to  do  with  the  matter,  I  had 
now  to  wait  the  result,  which  I  naturally  did  with  some  anxiety, 
having  had  the  vanity  to  imagine  that  my  design  was  worthy  of 
notice ;  that  it  had  its  merits ;  in  fact,  having  raised  my  expect- 
ations to  that  pitch,  that  I  actually  thought,  alttiough  there  was  no 
probability  of  my  gaining  a  prize,  yet  that  it  was  not  altogether  a 
matter  of  impossibility:  but,  unfortunately  for  me,  I  learned  on 
the  Tuesday  morning,  28th  of  July  (the  designs  having  been  sent 
ill  on  the  25tb,  Saturday),  that  the  two  prizes  had  been  awarded; 
that  the  trustees  and  committee  of  tiie  Licensed  Victuallers' 
School  had  actuallv  examined  (at  least,  so  I  was  told) forty-seven 
different  designs  (tnat  being  the  number  sent  in)  on  the  Monday, 
they  having  met  early  in  the  morning  for  the  purpose;  and 
within  a  few  hours  after  noon  they  awarded  the  premiums.  The 
oiily  way  to  account  for  this  rapidity  of  examination  was,  to 
suppose  that  this  committee  had  such  a  profound  knowledge  of 
architecture,  both  as  to  theory  and  practice,  as  to  be  able  to 
inspect  these  forty-seven  different  designs  with  the  greatest  facility, 
and  to  discover  whether  the  various  conveniences  and  accom- 
modations required  had  been  afforded,  such  as  ingress  and  egress 
to  all  parts,  yet  a  separation  of  boys  from  ^irls;  light  and  good 
ventilation;  a  stone  portico  in  a  style  of  simple  elegance;  aground 
story  faced  with  stone;  in  fact,  I  must  assume  that  a  most  minute^ 
most  careful,  and  most  rigid  investigation  of  the  advantages  and 
disadvantages,  the  conveniences  and  inconveniences,  and  of  the 
good  and  bad  qualifications  of  these  forty-seven  different  designs^ 
did  take  place,  combined  with  a  perfect  disinterestedness,  in  a 
few  hours  of  close  application,  and  that  by  these  means  they 
became  unanimous  as  to  the  two  designs  most  eligible,  and,  as 
such,  entitled  to  the  rewards.  What  an  awful  scrutiny  and 
fearful  ordeal  these  two  successful  designs  had  gone  through, 
and  passed  even  to  success !    After  this  intelligence,  I  very  natu- 
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rally  enquired  who  these  two  fortunate  candidates  were :  the  first, 
I  was  informed,  had  been  the  architect  to  the  trustees  and  com- 
mittee of  Licensed  Victuallers  for  some  time;  and  yet  these 
gentlemen,  who,  by  their  perspicacity  and  innate  knowledge  of 
architecture,  had  been  enabled  to  thoroughly  investigate  the 
merits  and  demerits  of  forty-seven  different  designs  in  a  fevr 
hours,  only  now,  and  that,  as  I  must  suppose,  bv  pure  accident, 
discovered  that  the  merits  of  their  own  architect's  plan  or 
elevation  were  so  great  as  to  entitle  him  to  the  first  prize. 
This  clearly  proves  that  the  trustees  and  committee  of  the 
Licensed  Victuallers'  School  had  hitherto  been  wholly  incom- 
petent to  judee  of  the  abilities  of  their  own  architect,  he  having, 
no  doubt,  submitted  plans  and  elevations  long  before  it  was  re- 
solved that  the  public  body  of  architects  should  be  made  use  of. 
The  second  prize  was  awarded  to  one  whose  father,  by  some 
chance,  had  been  connected  with  a  brewery;  and  the  motto 
system,  of  course,  having  been  closely  adhered  to,  this  was  an 
untoward  event.  The  prizes  having  been  awarded,  the  next 
thing  was  to  return  the  forty-five  unsuccessful  motto-gentlemen 
designers  their  inefficient  drawings ;  but  this  did  not  take  place 
until  the  following  Saturday,  although  the  two  premiums  had 
been  awarded  on  the  previous  Monday.  What  object  could 
there  have  been  in  retaining  possession  of  these  drawings  until 
the  Saturday  ?  Thereby  hangs  a  tale,  for  I  must  not  suppose 
any  good  ideas  could  be  gained  from  the  rejected  designs. 

With  this  I  take  my  leave,  and  beg  of  every  impartisu  reader  to 
draw  his  own  conclusion  on  the  statement,  from  the  beginning  to 
the  end  of  this  unbusiness-like  affair,  including  the  omissions  in 
one  letter,  the  additions  in  another,  and  the  happy  conclusion  to 
which  the  gentlemen  trustees  and  committee  of  the  Licensed 
Victuallers*  School  arrived. 

London^  Sept  1835. 


Art.  III.      Remarks  on  Competition  Plans,  taiih  another  instance  of 
partial  Decision,     By  W.  L. 

In  the  early  part  of  this  year,  the  workhouse  board  of  the 
town  of  Leeds  advertised  for  plans  for  a  new  workhouse,  and 
offered  premiums  of  SO/,  and  20/.  for  the  best  and  second  best 
plans :  stating,  in  their  instructions  to  architects,  that  <^  the  cost 
of  the  building  was  not  to  exceed  10,000/."  All  the  candidates 
for  this  undertaking,  with  one  single  exception,  prepared  their 
plans  in  accordance  with  the  sum  stipulated  to  be  expended ; 
and,  in  the  distribution  of  the  premiums,  the  workhouse  board 
awarded  the  first  to  Mr.  Perkins  of  Leeds,  and  the  second  to 
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Mr.  Austin  of  London ;  the  plans  of  these  gentlemen  being 
entitled  to  the  same,  according  to  the  rule  laid  down  by  the 
board.  Notwithstanding  this,  the  plan,  which  the  parish  au^ 
thorities  have  recommended  for  adoption  is  not  the  plan  which 
obtained  the  first  premium,  but  the  plan  of  a  favourite  candidate, 
who  did  not  adhere  to  the  instructions  given  him,  but  deviated 
from  the  same,  by  exceeding  the  sum  proposed  to  be  expended 
by  upwards  of  2000/. 

Now,  Sir,  can  this  be  called  fair  competition?  Is  it  not  unjust 
and  dishonourable  on  the  part  of  the  judges  in  this  competition, 
to  lay  down  instructions  for  the  guidance  of  all  competitors  in 
preparing  their  plans,  and  then  to  deviate  from  them  for  the 
puipose  of  adopting  the  plans  of  a  favourite  candidate  ?  The 
terms  of  the  competition  should,  in  all  cases,  be  strictly  adhered 
to  by  the  candidates,  as  well  as  by  all  judges  in  competitions  of 
this  nature;  and,  if  this  rule  had  been  followed  up  in  the  present 
case,  I  am  confident  a  very  different  decision  would  have  been 
come  to. 

From  this,  and  other  communications  on  the  same  subject  in 
this  Magazine,  it  appears  to  me  quite  necessary  that  something 
should  be  done  by  the  profession,'  to  put  a  stop  to  such  un- 
principled decisions  as  those  in  question ;  and,  if  all  my  profes- 
sional brethren  would  agree  to  act  upon  some  general  rules  in 
cases  of  competition,  such  as  those  stated  in  page  325.  or  877., 
I  am  of  opinion  it  would  afford  that  protection  to  the  profession 
which  is  essentially  necessary  for  its  wel&re,  and  be  the  means 
of  instituting  fair  and  impartial  decbions  in  all  cases  of  com- 
petition. 

I  should  hope  that  all  my  brethren  will  take  this  matter  into 
consideration,  and  assist  tnose  who  have  already  used  their 
abilities  to  remove  the  evils  complained  of:  for  my  own  part,  I 
only  wish  for  a  *^  fair  field  and  no  favour;''  and,  when  this  old 
adage  is  fully  adhered  to,  it  must  follow  that  merit  alone  will  be 
the  rule  of  decision  in  all  cases  of  competition. 

Yorkshire^  August  31.  1835. 


Art.  IV.     Old  Fuller's  Ideas  on  Building.    Communicated  by  J.  A. 
PiCTON,  Esq.,  Architect. 

Dipping  the  other  evening  into  old  Fuller's  Holy  and  pro- 
fane  State,  a  singular  book,  but  full  of  acute  and  shrewd 
remarks,  I  met  with  the  following  chiapter,  <*  Of  Building,"  which 
I  have  been  at  the  trouble  of  extracting,  in  the  hope  that,  if  you 
print  it,  it  may  amuse  the  readers  of  the  Magazine  as  much  as 
it  has  done  me.  Most  of  the  observations  are  quite  as  applicable 
at  the  present  day,  as   they  were  at  the  time  of  their  bemg 
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written  (the  reign  pf  Charles  I.).  If  you  think  the  extrad;  worthy 
of  insertion,  be  kind'  enough  to  preserve  the  orthography  of  the 
original,  or  it  will  I6se  much  of  its  quaintness  and  piquancy. 
48,  Warren  Street,  Liverpool,  Feb.  18.  1835. 

«  Of  Building. 

*^  He  that  alters  an  old  house  is  tied  ad  a  translatoiir  to  the 
original,  and  is  confin'd  to  the  phancy  of  tlid  first  builder.  Siich 
a  man  were  unwise  to  pluck  down  good  old  building,  to  erect 
(perchance)  worse  new.  But  those  that  raise  a  new  hoiise  from 
the  ground  are  blame-worthy  if  they  make  it  not  handsome, 
seeing  to  them  method  and  confusion  are  both  at  a  rate.  In 
building  we  must  respect  Situation,  Contrivance,  Receipt,  Strength, 
and  Beauty.    Of  Situation, 

^  Chiefly  choose  a  wholesome  aire.  For  aire  is  a  dish  one  feeds 
on  every  minute,  and  therefore  it  need  be  good.  Wherefore 
great  men  (who  may  build  where  they  please,  as  poore  men 
where  they  can)  if  herein  they  prefer  their  profit  above  their 
health,  I  refer  them  to  their  physitians  to  make  them  pay  for  it 
accordingly. 

••  Wowi  and  water  are  two  staple  commodities  where  they  may 
be  had.  The  former  I  confess  hath  made  so  miich  iron  *,  that 
it  must  now  be  bought  with  the  more  silver,  and  grows  dayly 
dearer.  But  'tis  as  well  pleasant  as  profitable  to  see  a  house 
cased  with  trees,  like  that  of  Anchises  in  Troy :  -^ 

** *  quanquam  secreta  panentis 

Alichlss  dbinus  arboribusque  obtecta  recessit.' 

*'The  worst  is  where  a  place  is  bald  of  wood,  no  art  can  make 
it  a  periwig.  As  for  water,  begin  with  Pindar's  beginning,  apitrro¥ 
jxffy  Ziwo.  The  fort  of  Gogmagog  Hills,  nigh  Cambridge,  is 
countea  impregnable  for  want  of  water,  the  mischief  of  many 
houses  where  servants  must  bring  the  well  on  th^ur  shoulders. 

^  Next  a  pleasant  prospect  is  to  be  respected.  A  medly  view 
(such  as  of  water  and  land  at  Greenwich)  best  entertains  the 
eyes,  refreshing  the  wearied  beholder  with  exchange  of  objects. 
Yet  I  know  a  more  profitable  prospect,  where  the  owner  can  only 
see  bis  own  land  round  about. 

"  A  fair  entrance  with  an  easie  ascent  gives  a  great  grace 
to  a  building  where  the  hall  is  a  preferment  out  of  the  court, 
the  parlour  out  of  the  hall  (not  as  in  some  old  buildings), 
where  the  doores  are  so  low  pygmies  must  stoop^  and  the  rooms 
so  high,  that  giants  may  stand  upright.  But  now  we  are  come 
to  Contrivance. 

*  Alluding,  I  suppose,  to  the  great  consumption  of  charcoal  in  smelting 
iron,  before  coke  bc^^  to  be  used. 
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"Z^  not  thy  common  rooms  be  severaUj  nor  thy  seweratt rooms  be 
common.  The  ball  (which  is  a  pandooheQfii)  ought  to  Ii6  open, 
and  so  ought  passages  and  staii*s  (provided  diat  the  whole  hoiise 
be  not  spent  in  paths).  Chambers  and  closets  are  to  be  private 
and  retired. 

"  Light  {God!s  eldest  daughter)  is  a  principal  beatdy  in  a 
building :  yet  it  shines  not  alike  from  all  part&  of  heaven.  An 
east-window  welcomes  the  infant  beams  of  the  ^sun,  before  they 
are  of  strength  to  do  any  harm,  and  is  offensive  to  none  but  a 
sluggard.  A  south-window  in  summer  is  a  chimney  with  a  fire 
in%  and  needs  the  screen  of  a  curtain.  In  a  west-window  in 
summer  time  toward  night,  the  sun  grows  low  and  oVer  familiar, 
with  more  light  than  delight  A  north-window  is  best  for  but- 
teries and  cellars,  where  the  beere  will  be  sowr  for  the  sun's 
smiling  on  it.  Thorow-lights  are  best  for  rooms  of  entertain- 
ment, and  windows  on  one  side  for  dormitories.    As  (ot  Receipt^ 

"  A  house  had  better  be  too  little  for  a  day,  than  too  great  far 
a  year.  And  it's  easier  borrowing  of  thy  neighbour  a- brace  of 
chambers  for  a  night,  than  a  bag  of  money  for  a  twelvetnonth. 
It  is  in  vain,  therefore,  to  proportion  the  receit  to  an  extraordtiiary 
occasion,  as  those  who  by  overbuilding  their  houses  hliVe  dila- 
pidated their  lands,  and  their  states  have  beesi  pressed'  to  death 
under  the  weight  of  their  house.     As  for  Strength, 

*^  Cduntrey  houses  mu^  be  substantives^  able  to  stand  of  theni* 
selves.  Not,  like  city*- buildings,  supported  by  their  neighbours  on 
either  side.  By  strength  we  mean  such  as  nday  re^t  weather 
and  time,  not  invasion,  castles  being  out  of  date  in  this  peaceable 
age.  As  for  the  making  of  motes  round  about,  it  is  question- 
able whether  the  fogs  be  not  more  unhealthful  than  the  fish 
brings  profit,  or  the  water  defence.  Beauty  remains  behind,  as 
the  last  to  be  regarded,  because  houses  are  made  to  b^  lived  in, 
not  lookt  on* 

**  Let  not  thy  front  look  a  sqtdnt'  on  a  stranger ^  but  accost  htm 
right  ai  his  entrance.  Uniformity  also  much  pleaseth  the  eye ; 
and  'tis  observed  that  free-stone,  like> affair  coitiplexSoD,  soonclst 
waxeth  old,  whilst  brick  keeps  her  beauty  longest. 

**  Let  thy  office^/iouses  observe    the  due  distance  from   the 
mansion-house.     Those  are  too  familiar  which  presume  to  be  of 
the  same  pile  with  it.     The  same  may  be  said  of  stables  and 
l)ams;  without  which  a  house  is  like  a  dty  without  works,  it  can ' 
never  hold  out  long. 

*«  Gardens  also  are  to  attend  in  their  place.  When  God 
(Genesis  ii.  9.)  planted  a  garden  cfastward,  he  made  to  gF0#  out 
of  the  ground  every  tree  pleasant  to  the  sight,  and  good  for 
food«  Sure  he  knew  better  what  was  propier  to  a  garden,  than 
tbos^  who  now  adayes  therein  only  feed  the  eyes,  and  starve  both 
taste  and  smell. 
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*'  To  conclude,  in  building  rather  believe  any  man  than  an 
artificer  in  his  own  art  for  matter  of  charges,  not  that  they 
cannot,  but  will  not  be  faithful.  Should  they  tell  thee  all  the  cost 
at  the  first,  it  would  blast  a  young  builder  in  the  budding,  and 
therefore  they  sooth  thee  up  till  it  hath  cost  thee  something  to 
confute  them.  The  spirit  of  building  first  possessed  people  after 
the  floud,  which  then  caused  the  confusion  of  languages,  and 
since  of  the  estate  of  many  a  mam" 


Art.  V.     AJho  Observations  on  Church   Tourers.       By  Edward 
Brigdsx,  Esq.,  Architect,  Bristol. 

Perhaps  there  are  few  tasks  of  greater  difficulty  to  the  archi- 
tect, than  that  of  adapting  a  tower  to  a  church  designed  in  a 
classical  style,  whether  it  be  Grecian,  or  Roman,  or  a  modifi- 
cation of  either.  This  difficulty  is  sometimes  equally  felt  in  a 
new  building,  where  the  architect  has  the  power,  in  some  de- 
gree, of  adapting  the  structure  to  the  tower,  and  the  reverse,  as 
madding  to  a  building  already  erected.  In  the  Gothic  style  of 
course  no  difficulty  exists,  as  tall  spiry  forms  are  its  main  and 
prominent  features;  but  in  classical  architecture  the  lines  are 
horizontal,  and  a  lofty  tower  erected  on  such  a  composition  must 
produce  emotions  of  an  unpleasant  kind,  as  harmony,  a  principle 
of  paramount  importance,  is  entirely  violated. 

We  know  that  the  vulgar  prejudice  is  in  favour  of  Z^%  towers, 
and  that  an  architect  is  sometimes  compelled  to  sacrifice  his  own 
ideas  of  propriety  to  please  the  taste  of  the  many :  not  that 
aspiring  towers  are  to  be  objected  to,  for  I  consider  them  to  be 
the  greatest  beauty  of  which  a  city  can  boast ;  but  that  we  should 
endeavour  to  adopt  some  plan  by  which  the  incongrui^  of 
placing  perpendicular  lines  in  such  a  connexion  with  those  of  a 
purely  horizontal  nature  may  be  avoided. 

It  has  often  been  noticed,  that  the  most  objectionable  practice 
is  to  raise  a  tower  above  (or  rather  upon)  a  temple,  or  an  adapt- 
ation of  the  temple  form.  It  seems  difficult  to  determine  why 
the  form  of  a  temple  should  be  such  a  favourite  with  our  modem 
architects,  considering  the  general  inapplicability  of  such  a 
structure  to  the  uses  of  a  Christian  church  :  for  the  beautiful 
peristyle  must  be  abandoned ;  windows  must  be  introduced  in  the 
flanks ;  and  the  roof  must  be  anything  but  what  appeared  on  a 
temple  of  antiquity :  to  say  nothing  about  the  necessi^,  perhaps, 
of  obtaining  accommodation  for  a  peal  of  bells;  to  provide 
which  accommodation  a  tower  is  often  placed  on  the  apex  of  the 
roof,  and  appears  to  be  supported  by  it  In  buildings  of  this 
kind,  two  inconsistencies  are  winked  at;  namely,  tUs  incon- 
gruity of  the  roof  seeming  to  be  the  foundation  of  the  steeple, 
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and  the  want  of  accord  in  the  main  lines  of  the  two  parts  of  the 
edifice.  This  has,  doubtless,  led  to  the  idea  of  raising  a  super- 
structare  above  the  church,  immediately  at  the  back  of  the 
portico,  that  rises  pyramidally,  and  upon  which  the  steeple  is 
placed :  of  this  an  example  may  be  seen  in  the  church  in  Eaton 
Square*  It  may  be  admitted  that  this  contrivance  prevents  the 
tower  from  appearing  to  rise  out  of  the  roof;  but  then  it  gives 
an  air  of  great  depression  to  the  portico,  especially  when  viewed 
in  front;  and  the  discordance  between  tlie  difierent  lines  is  not 
avoided. 

If  a  temple  form  be  observed,  no  more  should  certainly  be 
placed  on  it  than  a  small  turret ;  and  this  not  a  little  temple, 
adorned  with  columns,  that  can  have  no  possible  appearance  of 
being  any  useful  appendage,  or  of  performing  any  useful  office, 
but  a  light  ornamental  accessory  of  subordinate  character ;  for 
columns  in  towers  generally  suggest  the  idea  that  they  are  the 
only  ornaments  architecture  can  command  in  such  a  situation. 
A  contrivance  might  be  adopted  to  conceal  the  bell  behind  the 
tympanum,  and  thus  a  considerable  saving  in  expense  might  not 
only  be  effected,  but  the  means  afforded  of  adding  some  addi* 
tional  richness  to  the  body  of  the  church,  which  no  <5ne  who 
has  noticed  many  of  our  modern  churches  would  have  cause  to 
regret 

If  the  portico,  instead  of  extending  the  whole  width  of  the 
front,  consisted  only  of  four  columns,  a  tall  tower  would  be  less 
objectionable,  as  the  outline  of  the  portico  would  approach  nearer 
to  the  vertical  (at  least,  in  comparison  with  a  hexastyle  portico). 
But  if  the  tower  be  carried  up  from  the  ground,  the  eye,  in  fol* 
lowing  up  its  outline  without  interruption,  is  not  offended  by 
any  want  of  harmony.  This  we  shall  find  to  have  been  the 
practice,  in  most  cases,  of  the  architects  of  the  time  of  Queen 
Anne ;  and  it  is  to  be  observed,  that  they  always  made  the  lower 
part  plain  and  bold,  the  whole  composition  increasing  in  light- 
ness as  the  pile  ascended. 

The  Italian  method  of  erecting  the  campanile  separately  from 
the  church  might,  I  think,  be  adopted  with  success  in  many 
cases ;  and  our  church  builders  would  not  be  altogether  without 
authority,  as  there  are  examples  of  this  nature  in  England  of 
considerable  antiquity.  The  architect,  in  this  case,  would  not 
be  confined  in  his  design,  and  the  public  taste  for  tall  belfries 
would  be  gratified  at  the  same  time. 

Biistdy  Aug.  5.  1835. 


429  Street  Houses  of  the  City  of  New  York. 

which  look  into  the  front  area,  and  where  the  family  livei  except 
when  they  have  company.  There  are  four  closets,  g;  two 
entering  firom  the  passage,  and  one  from  each  of  the  two  rooms. 

The  rooms  are  all  aivided  by  quarter  partitionsi  seldom,  if 
^▼er,  trussed ;  the  sides  are  all  battened  out  from  the  walls  and 
lathed ;  and  to  this  circumstance  is  attributable  the  oversight  I 
committed  in  my  last,  when  I  said  that  the  houses  here  were 
built  more  substantially  than  in  London. 

On  the  principal  floor  the  arrangement  is  much  more  ample 
than  on  the  basement,  there  being  only  two  rooms,  commani- 
eating  by  folding  or  sliding  doors,  and  the  hall  or  passage,  which 
likewise  contains  the  staircase.  These  rooms,  called  the  dining 
and  drawingrooms,  are,  generally  speaking,  only  used  for  com- 
pany; the  family  usually  living  in  the  basement,  as  before 
observed.  On  the  next,  and  all  the  upper  floors,  the  arrange- 
ment is  the  same  as  on  the  basement ;  that  is,  there  are  only  two 
rooms,  a  front  and  back  bed-room,  with  closets  in  each. 

Such  is  the  arrangement  of  one  private  house,  and  the  same 
description  will  apply  to  five  hundred  of  them ;  the  same  plan 
being  almost  invariably  adhered  to,  and  varying  little  throughout 
the  whole  city,  save  in  the  dimensions  of  the  rooms,  and  perhaps 
a  few  inches  in  the  height  of  the  stories. 

In  the  elevations  of  the  houses  in  New  York  there  is  consider- 
able apparent  variety,  but  it  consists  solely  in  a  little  difierenoe 
in  height,  and  sometimes  in  the  size  of  the  windows.  The  door- 
case to  the  principal  floor,  which  is  always  four  or  five  feet  above 
the  street,  is,  in  the  better  and  middling  class  of  houses,  deco- 
rated with  two  columns,  either  triglyphed  or  voluted.  The 
proportions  of  these  columns  are  as  various  as  are  the  builders, 
each  having  a  proportion  of  his  own ;  the  triglyphed  from  seven 
to  twelve  diameters  high,  and  the  voluted  firOm  ten  to  eighteen  : 
'et  each  are  pure  Greek.  The  Greek  mania  here  is  at  its 
eight,  as  you  may  infer  from  the  fact  that  every  thing  is  a  Greek 
temple,  from  the  privies  in  the  back  court,  through  the  various 
grades  of  prison,  theatre,  church,  custom-house,  and  state-house. 
There  being  no  taxes  here  upon  windows,  each  door  has  side- 
lights, as  well  as  a  fan-light ;  so  that  the  hall  is  as  well  lighted  as 
any  room  in  the  house.  The  bricks  of  which  the  firont  is  built 
are  painted  of  a  glaring  red ;  while  the  doorcase,  window  sills,  and 
lintels,  or  supercilia,  are  of  white  marble :  the  contrast  to  an 
American  is  veiy  pleasing ;  though,  doubtless,  few  Europeans 
will  fiiUy  sympathise  with  him  in  uiis  respect. 

I  had  intended  to  send  you  an  elevation  to  accompany  the 
plan  {j/!g.  210.);  but  I  neglected  to  prepare  it  till  it  was  too  late; 
for  which  I  must  apologise,  and  promise  to  be  less  remiss  in 
future.  I  will,  if  possible,  send  it  with  my  next.  The  roofs  are 
now  generally  covered  with  tin,  as  lead  will  not  stand  when  exposed 
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to  the  great  difference  of  temperature  which  occurs  here  between 
the  winter  and  summer;  it  is  about  118*^.  There  are  few  or  no 
parapets;  those  that  exist  being  only  boards  over  the  cornice, 
which  is  also  of  wood,  and  generally  consists  of  an  entire  Greek 
Doric  entablature,  nailed  on  the  front  of  the  house;  .having  the 
gutter  formed  in  the  upper  surface,  and  the  rain-water  pipe, 
which  is  likewise  of  tin,  carried  down  the  front  of  the  house. 
The  entablature  of  each  house  returns  on  itself,  so  as  not  to  over- 
hang the  adjoining  property;  and  the  decorations,  including  the 
mutuli  and  guttse,  are  all  painted  white,  to  harmonise  with  the 
door-case,  &c. 

You  will  think  I  have  drawn  no  very  flattering  picture  of  the 
architecture  of  New  York ;  but,  like  London,  there  are  a  very 
few  structures  which  may  command  considerable  praise;  but 
then,  they  form  the  exception,  and  not  the  rule. 

The  New  York  University  is  a  mountain  of  white  marble  and 
brick,  with  Italian  details,  more  incongruous  than  those  of 
Wren's  towers  of  Westminster  Abbey ;  it  is  more  indebted  to 
the  woodcutter  (Mr.  Mason,  from  London)  than  any  work  I 
have  ever  seen.  In  London  it  would  be  termed  "  Carpenter's 
Gothic;''  but  even  that  can  give  you  no  idea  of  its  hideous  abor- 
tions and  monstrous  absurdities.  With  such  a  specimen  as  this 
before  their  eyes,  no  wonder  that  the  Greek,  <'  the  classic  and 
simple  Greek,"  is  preferred  by  the  people,  who  will  not  be  gulled 
into  admiration  of  any  thing  so  oidri  as  this  university. 

New  York^  Dec.  3L  1834  (received  April  17.  1835). 


Art.  VIL     On  an  improved  Metallic  Saddle  for  the  external  Doors 
of  Dxvelling' Houses,     By  Robert  Mallet,  Esq. 

There  are  few  persons  in  our  rainy  and  windy  climate  who 
are  not  occasionally  annoyed  by  the  blowing  in  of  wet  under  the 
bottom  parts  of  their  outer  doors,  particularly  in  winter;  and 
during  stormy  weather.  From  the  construction  common  in 
outer  doors,  this  inconvenience  is  felt  in  every  house,  from  the 
hut  to  the  palace. 

The  only  attempt  I  have  hitherto  seen  to  prevent  it  is  by 
means  of  a  hinged  or  falling  weather-board,  at  the  lower  edge  of 
the  door,  which  rises  when  it  is  opened.  But  this  contrivance 
is  subject  to  many  objections ;  it  cannot  be  made  very  light,  as, 
if  SO)  it  rattles  against  the  face  of  the  door-sill  when  tne  door  is 
shut;  it  must  run  on  one  or  more  rollers  when  the  door  is 
opened;  and  then  it  marks  the  floor,  or  cuts  the  oilcloth,  if  there 
happen  to  be  one  beneath  it,  besides  making  a  disagreeable  noise 
when  the  door  is  opened  or  shut ;  and,  malgrS  all  this,  the  thing 
does  not  answer  the  purpose  for  which  it  was  intended,  as  in 

Vol.  I!.  — No.  21.  kk 
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strong  winds  it  always  lets  the  rain  come  through  the  hinged 
joint. 

To  remedy  all  this,  I  propose  the  following  contriTanoe» 
which,  it  seems  to  me,  would  lie  effectual.  Fig,  211.  represents 
a  section  of  a  sill,  and  part  of  the  bottom  of  the  door,  arranged 
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in  the  way  proposed ;  a  is  the  door;  &,  the  stone  ttep  or  sili; 
e,  the  flags  outside ;  d,  a  brass  or  cast-iron  saddle,  cast  with  cer- 
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tain  perforations  in  i^  as  shown  in  its  plan  in^.  21^.,  and  in 
cross  section,  nearly  at  full  size,  in^.  213. 

To  the  outside  edge  of  the 
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bottom  of  the  door  is  screwed 

a  straight  strip  of  brass  {e\ 

about    one   inch   wide,   and 

prcgecting  its  own  thickness 

(about  five  sixteenths' of  an 

inch)  below  the    bottom   of 

the  door.     The  saddle  ((/)   may  be  either  of  brass  or  cast  iron 

(the  former  is  to  be  preferred),  running  all  the  way  across  the 

door,  and  placed,  as  shown  inj^.  211.,  over  a  deep  channel  cut 

likewise  all  the  way  across  the  stone  silL     The  saddle  is  secured 
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by  screws  at  intervals,  let  into  lead  plugs  run  into  boles  in  the 
stone  sill,  or  into  oak  plugs  driven  into  the  holes,  and  its  ends 
are  let  into  the  jambs  at  each  side.  The  perforations,  or  parallel 
slits,  in  the  brass  or  iron  saddle  are  placed  over  the  channel  in  the 
stone  sill,  and  the  latter  has  one  or  more  holes  opening  outwards 
upon  the  fla^^ging  from  it,  to  empty  it  of  water. 

Now,  the  outside  edge  of  the  door  is  so  placed,  with  respect 
to  the  perforations  in  the  saddle,  that  it  shall  overhang  them  at 
about  the  middle  of  their  length,  and  be  so  arranged  that  the 
saddle  and  the  brass  strip  shall  make  a  close  joint  of  about 
three  eighths  of  an  inch  wide  inside  the  perforations.  By  this 
simple  arrangement,  it  is  obvious  that  all  the  water  that  either 
runs  down  the  front  of  the  door,  or  is  driven  by  the  wind  against 
it,  will  fall  oflF  its  lower  overhanging  edge,  and  so  run  into  the 
channel  beneath,  and  be  carried  off. 

There  can  be  no  difficulty  in  the  execution  of  this  plan  to  any 
moderately  good  workman;  but  the  hinges  of  the  door  must  be 
good  ones,  so  as  not  to  sink  and  make  the  door  bind.  Rising 
hinges,  that  would  not  elevate  the  door  more  than  one  eighth  of 
an  inch,  but  that  should  elevate  it  to  this  height  nearly  at  once, 
or  within  the  first  foot  of  motion  in  opening  the  door,  would  be 
the  best,  and  of  these  probably  none  are  better  than  Redmund's 
patent  chilled  cast-iron  ones,  or  Collinge's. 

It  is  hardly  necessary  to  add,  that  the  saddle  should  be  bedded 
down  in  oil  paint.  When  any  accumulation  of  dust  has  been 
made  in  the  stone  channel,  it  may  be  removed  in  dry  weather 
by  blowing  it  out  from  the  front  apertures  with  a  pair  of  common 
bellows. 

Should  saddles  of  this  kind  be  found  to  answer,  perhaps  the 
making  of  them  may  put  a  new  source  of  business  in  the  way  of 
ironmongers,  &c. 

DiMin,  Jiih/,  1835, 


A  RT.  VIII.  Description  of  a  nexv  Method  ofjbrmin^  a  Tie  to  a 
Roof  cohere  a  direct  Tie  from  Wall  Plate  to  Wall  Plate  cannot  he 
introduced.     By  W.  Coles,  Esq.,  Architect. 

FiG>  214.  is  ft  plan  which  I  have  found  answer  well  as  a  tie  to 
a  roof,  where  a  direct  tie  from  plate  to  plate  could  not  be  intro* 
(luced ;  and,  as  far  as  I  know,  it  is  original.  I  introduced  it  in 
this  neighbourhood  in  the  roof  of  a  cottage,  in  a  case  where  f he 
%valls,  having  been  carried  up  about  4  ft.  above  the  floor  of  th« 
attic  story,  a  direct  tie  across  the  building  would  have  prevented 
the  communication  from  one  room  to  the  other. 

In  tiie  figure,  a  truss  on  the  suspension  principle  is  formed  bjf 
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a  bar  of  iron  (about  three  quarters  of  an  inch  in  diameter)*  which 
passes  over  the  collar  of  the  straining  beam  a,  through  a  mortise 
in  the  tie  &,  and  down  through  the  floor-joist  at  r,  and  is  tightened 
with  a  nut  and  screw  at  each  end. 

Kingsgaie  Street,  Winchester^  Aprils  1835. 


Art.  IX.  A  neto  Method  of  preventing  Chimneys Jrom  Smoking^  in 
Situations  inhere  the  Smoke  u  liable  to  be  driven  down  the  Chimney 
by  sudden  Gusts  of  Wind.  By  Richard  Vardbn,  £sq.»  Architect. 

As  many  readers  of  the  Architectural  Magazine  are  interested 
in  the  cure  of  smoky  chimneys,  perhaps  you  will  insert  the  fol- 
lowing plan,  which  has  occurred  to  me,  for  the  remedy  in  certain 
cases. 

Wind  entering  the  upper  orifice  of  a  flue  is  the  most  frequent 
cause  of  this  inconvenience,  as  the  ascending  column  of  smoke 
is  overpowered  and  forced  downward,  till  it  is  discharged  into 
the  apartment  This  is  found  to  take  place  in  all  exposed  situ- 
ations, during  high  winds  from  any  quarter;  and,  where  aerial 
eddies  are  formed  by  the  obstruction  of  lofty  objects,  it  occurs 
whenever  the  wind  blows  from  a  particular  poinL  The  many 
ugly  and  expensive  pots,  cowls,  &c.,  often  seen  on  the  tops  of 
cbimney  shafts,  show  the  extent  of  the  evil,  and  the  exertions 
that  have  been  made  to  surmount  it ;  but  I  believe  all  the  con- 
trivances in  ttStt  are  uncertain  as  to  their  success,  and  that  though 
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cowls  are  found  to  be  the  most  efficacious,  they  have  serious  dis- 
advantages :  as  they  cannot  be  employed  in  rows  without  pre- 
venting each  other  from  revolving,  and  so  becoming  useless ;  and, 
from  their  liability  to  be  taken  by  puiFs  of  wind  in  the  throat,  they 
occasionally,  for  a  time,  increase  the  evil  which  they  are  intended 
to  remedy. 

My  contrivance  is  simply  this  :  the  top  of  the  shaft  is  closely 
covered,  and  the  smoke  is  allowed  to  escape  only  by  apertures 
in  the  sides,  each  of  which  has  fitted  to  it  a  shutter,  hung  on  a 
pivot  near  the  top,  that  will  open  in  consequence  of  a  balance 
weight  attached  to  it  when  no  wind  blows  against  it,  but  which 
is  so  poised  as  to  close  directly  when  there  is,  and  which  will 
recover  itself  on  the  wind  ceasing.  This  is  done  as  shown  in 
>%.  215. :  a  is  the  flue,  and  b  b  are  the  side  walls ;  c  is  the  cover 
stone  at  the  top,  supported  at  the  angles  by  the  small  piei*8  d  d ; 
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e  e  are  the  shutters,  hung  on  the  pivots^y;  and  gg  are  the 
weights  to  cause  the  shutters  to  remain  open  when  the  wind 
does  not  blow  against  them.  One  side  is  represented  open,  and 
the  other  closed.  The  shutters  are  of  plate  iron,  fixed  in  cast- 
iron  frames ;  and  the  whole  may  be  kept  for  sale  in  a  complete 
state,  and  be  fixed  with  little  trouble.  A  single  shaft  may  have 
four  shuttered  openings ;  but  those  in  rows  will  require  but  two, 
and  they  should  be  on  opposite  sides.  These  openings,  it  is 
evident,  must  always  allow  of  the  smoke  escaping  on  one  side, 
and  will  prevent  the  possibility  of  the  wind  entering  the  shaft 
on  the  other,  as  it  cannot  at  one  time  blow  in  contrary  directions 
in  the  same  place. 

This  contrivance  will  be  more  particularly  serviceable  in  thq 
neighbourhood  of  lofty  hills  or  of  high  buildings. 

Worcester,  August,  1835. 
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Art.  X.     Mode  of  preventing  the  Inconvefiience  tohich  Foot  Passen- 

fers  are  liable  to  by  the  dripping  of  Water  Jirom  Shop  Fronts.     By 
'AEDERiCK  Lush,  Esq.,  Architect. 

As  the  improvements  in  shop  fronts  in  the  streets  throughoat 
London  are  so  rapidly  increasing,  and  as  more  architectontl 
di^lay  of  ornament  and  good  taste  is  daily  exhibited,  it  is  a 
great  pity  that  one  nuisance  which  arises  from  their  oonstroction 
has  long  passed  unnoticed,  and,  of  course,  has  not  been  obviated. 
Persons,  in  rainy  weath^,  walking  along  the  streets,  are  fre- 
quently annoyed  by  the  drippings  of  the  water  from  the  to}i5  of 
the  shop  fronts ;  and  this  inconvenience  might  be  efiectually 
remedied  by  having  a  small  .tin  gutter  affixed  to  the  lead  that 
lies  on  the  weathering,  by  means  of  iron  staples  driven  iiito  the 
mouldings  above  the  fascia  to  support  it,  and  by  connecting  k 
with  a  water  trunk,  placed  against  the  wall  of  the  house,  to  re- 
ceive the  water,  which  would  by  the  drain  be  carriied  off  into  the 
sewer.  Another  method  might  be  adopted  instead  of  the  water 
trunk,  which  would  be  to  have  two  columns,  one  at  each  end  of 
the  shop  sash,  with  a  hollow  trunk  inserted  in  each:  these 
columns  would  thus  not  only  serve  as  a  gutter,  but,  if  the  appro- 
priate members  of  the  order  were  applied,  would  also  add  to  the 
improvement  of  the  shop  design. 

Hoxton^  Juncy  1835. 


Art.  XL     An  Account  of  a  nerjo  Paper  Jbr  Rooms.     By  William 
Laxton,  Esq.,  Surveyor. 

A  NEW  paper  hanging  of  a  splendid  description  has  just  been 
manufactured  by  Mr.Delereux,  the  embossed  card  manufacturer, 
who  has  been  for  many  years  at  a  considerable  expense  in 
bringing  it  to  perfection.  The  pattern  is  embossed ;  in  metals 
it  is  remarkably  rich,  particularly  so  with  a  flock  ground.  I  was 
favoured  with  a  view  of  a  room  that  has  been  rec^itiy  hung  with 
this  new  paper,  at  the  manufactory  in  Bunhill  Fields,  and  was 
very  much  struck  with  it :  the  pattern  was  embossed  in  gold, 
with  a  dark  green  flock  ground ;  and  the  effect  produced  was 
magnificent.  Another  pattern  is  in  imitation  of  a  very  richly 
embroidered  shot  silk.  A  specimen  of  this  paper  has  been  sub- 
mitted to  His  Majesty,  who  was  very  much  pleased  with  its 
splendid  appearance,  and  no  doubt  it  will  be  introduced  at  the 
New  Palace.  The  price  varies  from  Is.  Sd.  to  2s.  per  yard ; 
and,  in  metal,  from  2s,  6d.  to  35.  6d.  per  yard,  according  to  the 
pattern. 

Oxford  Street i  September  30.  1835. 
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Art.  XIL 

large  Tovons^  during  the  Summer  Moitihs 
Surveyor 


Notice  of  a  Method  for  supplying  Dogs  noith  Water,  in 
"     '  ■'      "         By  Mr.  W.  J.  Short, 


Hating  read  in  the  newspapers 
that  many  persons  have  been  bitten 
by  mad  dogs  during  the  hot  weather 
of  last  summer,  it  has  occurred  to 
me  that,  if  the  following  plan  for  sup- 
plying them  with  water  were  fairly 
tried,  it  would  do  much  to  prevent 
the  spread  of  this  distressing  malady, 
and  be  a  great  addition  to  the  com- 
forts of  the  poor  dogs  themselves. 

As  lamp  posts  are  all  cast  hollow, 
a  few  in  every  street  might  be  made 
to  contain  water  in  the  bottom  parts 
(^.216.  a),  with  a  basin  on  each  side 
for  the  dogs  to  drink  out  of,  as  shown 
at  b  b ;  the  water  being  easily  laid 
on  from  the  main  by  means  of  a  pipe 
and  cock.  To  keep  up  a  constant 
supply,  the  policeman  or  other  officer 
on  the  beat  in  which  the  posts  are 
situated  should  be  directed  to  turn 
the  water  on  and  off  as  the  case  might 
require;  or  a  small  jet  might  be 
made  to  play  at  intervals,  as  shown 
in  Jig.  216.,  which  would  not  only 
have  a  pleasing  and  refreshing  effect, 
but  would  also  insure  a  constant  sup- 
ply of  pure  water,  without  any  attend- 
ance.  The  gas  pipe,  which  now  runs 
up  the  space  proposed  to  contain  the 
water,  could  be  carried  through  one 
of  the  little  columns  at  the  corner. 

The  design,  of  course,  may  be 
much  varied  :  those  shown  above  are 
adapted  for  the  posts  now  existing  in 
Regent  Street,  London,  and  drawn 
to  a  scale  of  half  an  inch  to  a  foot. 

The  experiment  would  be  attended 
with  only  a  very  trifling  outlay,  which 
I  am  sure  the  inhabitants  of  the  me- 
tropolitan parishes  would  not  refuse 
to  pay  to  pbtain  so  desirable  an  objecL 

Clapham^  June^  18S5. 
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A  RT.  XIII.  A  Description  of  an  improved  Gauge  for  ascertaining 
the  Quantity  of  Liquor  in  a  Casky  without  ifeing  at  the  Trouble  of 
gauging  it  in  the  usual  Manner,     By  William  Laxton»  Esq. 

A  GAUGE,  upon  a  very  simple  and  excellent  principle,  which 
has  just  been  introduced  in  the  new  gin  palaces,  has  been  in* 
\*ented  by  Mr.  Fage,  the  celebrated  hydrometer  manufacturer,  to 
show  the  quantity  of  liquor,  in  inches,  contained  in  a  cask  or  vat 
at  any  time.  The  gauge  is  a  vertical  glass  tube  of  the  same 
altitude  as  the  cask  or  vat,  and  about  the  size  of  a  large  baro* 
meter  tube,  open  at  both  ends.  The  lower  end  is  securely  let 
into  a  brass  tube  about  6  in.  long,  at  right  angles,  with  a  valve, 
or  stop-cock;  this  brass  tube  is  fixed  into  the  lower  part  of  the 
aide  of  the  cask,  as  near  the  bottom  as  can  be,  similar  to  a  cock. 
The  glass  tube  is  attached  to  a  brass  index  about  2  in.  wide,  and 
of  the  same  height  as  the  glass  tube,  which  is  divided  into  inches  ; 
and  the  number  of  inches  is  engraved  in  figures  reading  from  the 
bottom  to  the  top.  It  is  evident,  when  the  valve  at  Uie  foot  of 
the  glass  tube  is  open,  the  liquor  in  the  vat  or  cask  will  rise  to 
the  same  height  in  the  tube  as  it  is  in  the  vat ;  and,  by  means  of 
the  brass  index,  that  it  will  show  the  number  of  inches  of  liquor 
in  depth  that  there  are  in  the  vat  or  cask.  It  saves  considerable 
labour  and  trouble  to  the  excise  officers :  as,  by  calculating  the 
quantity  there  is  in  each  inch  in  depth  id  the  cask  when  the 
gauge  is  first  fixed,  they  can  make  their  entries  without  the 
trouble  of  using  the  gauging  rule. 


Art,  X^^     Hints  for  the  Contractors  for  Gas  Lights,     By  A.  B.C. 

Finnr  years  ago  the  public  felt  much  annoyance  from  the 
lamplighters  running,  with  their  ladders  and  torches,  along  the 
streets.  Since  then  the  mode  of  lighting  by  gas  has  made  the 
nuisance  less,  but  it  has  not  entirely  removed  it ;  and  I  therefore 
submit  the  following,  as  a  further  improvement ;  though,  per- 
haps, it  is  too  simple  to  meet  with  immediate  attention. 

I  would  place  a  spiral  spring  gun,  such  as  are  sold  in  the  toy 
shops,  the  muzzle  of  which  must  be  brought  in  contact  with  the 
gas  at  the  bottom  of  the  glass  lamp ;  inside  the  muzzle  of  this 
must  be  fixed  some  flints,  or  sand-paper,  through  which  a  steel 
file  should  suddenly  strike  by  drawing  the  trigger,  and  then  the 
spark  of  fire  would  ignite  the  gas,  which  must  be  unlocked  at 
that  instant  by  the  same  release  of  the  trigger.  The  gun  should 
extend  low  enough  for  the  man  conveniently  to  draw  the  trigger. 
If  the  sparks  should  not  ignite  the  gas,  sand-paper,  prepared 
with  saltpetre,  may  be  used  ;  or,  if  necessary,  the  friction  match 
may  be  used.     If  successful  in  this,  uo  ladder  is  wanting,  and 
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half  the  space  in  time  would  be  saved.     This  plan  may  be  put 
to  the  test,  in  one,  two,  or  ten  lamps,  for  less  than  205.     Little 
loss  and  much  gain. 
SepL  18.  1835. 


Art.  XV.  Brief  Description  of  the  Method  employed  in  excavating 
and  removing  the  Soil  of  the  Neto  Cut  and  Entrance  at  the  London 
Docks.    ByW.J.S. 

Among  the  many  improvements  introduced  for  the  purpose  of 
saving  manual  labour  in  the  construction  of  public  works,  the 
steam*engine  has  been  found  the  most  useful. 

At  the  London  Docks  the  following  simple  and  unexpensive 
method  was  employed  to  great  advantage.  At  the  extremity  of 
the  proposed  new  cut  a  platform  was  formed  over  a  small  dock 
communicating  with  the  river  Thames,  so  that  barges  might  be 
moored  there  to  receive  the  soil  from  above ;  and  at  the  end  of 
this  platform  was  erected  a  high-pressure  engine  of  ten-horse 
power,  turning  a  large  roller,  round  which  a  rope  worked,  and 
to  which  iron  trucks,  or  waggons,  were  attached,  and  kept  con- 
stantly travelling  along  the  railway  on  the  inclined  plane;  a 
loaded  waggon  going  up  to  the  platform,  and  an  empty  one  down 
to  the  excavators  below,  at  the  same  time.  By  this  method,  on 
an  average,  about  eight  waggonloads  of  soil,  containing  together 
about  eleven  cubic  yards,  were  carried  up  and  discharged  into 
the  barges  below  every  ten  minutes,  with  only  the  assistance  of 
two  men,  and  a  boy  to  unhook  the  ropes,  from  the  waggons,  and 
turn  the  soil  into  the  barges. 

The  excavation  was  carried  on  night  and  day,  without  inter- 
mission ;  consequently,  with  the  great  assistance  already  de- 
scribed, the  whole  was  completed  in  a  very  short  time. 

In  the  diagram,  ^.  217.9  a  is  the  roller  turned  by  the  steam- 
engine  ;  6,  the  empty  waggon  going  down ;  c,  the  waggon  loaded 


coming  up  the  inclined  plane ;  d,  the  excavator  loading  a  wag- 
gon ;  ey  an  opening  in  the  platform,  with  a  barge  underneath  to 
receive  the  soil  from  the  waggons. 
Claphamf  March,  1835. 
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REVIBW8. 

A  R  r.  I.  An  Historical  Essay  on  Architecture,  By  the  late  Thomas 
Hope.  Illustrated  from  drawings  made  by  him  in  Italy  and 
Germany.     RoyarSvo,  2d  edition.     London,  1835. 

We  have  perused  this  work  with  a  considerable  degree  of 
satisFaction ;  and  we  here  intend  to  give  a  full  account  of  it  to 
our  readers,  the  proprietor  of  the  work,  Henry  Thomas 
Hope,  Esq.,  M.  P.,  the  son  of  the  author,  having,  on  oar  ap- 
plication to  him,  kindly  and  liberally  given  us  leave  to  make  very 
ample  extracts.  We  shall  thus  have  an  opportunity  of  laying 
before  the  young  architect  a  connected  view  of  the  history  of  his 
art,  together  with  some  of  the  most  ingenious  theories  which 
have  hitherto  been  made  public  respecting  some  of  the  different 
styles  of  architecture ;  and  this  service  will,  we  trust,  be  the 
more  acceptable  to  young  men,  on  account  of  the  high  price 
of  the  work  from  which  we  shall  extract  them,  which  price 
must  necessarily  prevent  many  to  whom  its  contents  would  be 
highly  desirable  from  becoming  its  purchasers.  Those  who  can 
afford  to  purchase  the  work  will,  however,  do  well  to  do  so,  as 
they  will  find  it  beautifully  printed,  and  illustrated  by  no  fewer 
than  ninety-seven  engravings  (chiefly  in  outline),  admirably  exe- 
cuted by  the  most  eminent  artists,  from  the  author's  drawings. 
When  we  take  into  consideration  the  number  and  the  beauty  of 
these  engravings,  and  the  historical  and  artistical  interest  which 
attaches  to  them,  the  work  may  truly  be  considered  cheap  at  two 
guineas. 

In  the  preface  we  are  informed  that  the  author,  from  his 
infancy,  was  always  strongly  attached  to  architecture.  When 
scarcely  able  to  hold  a  pencil,  instead  of  attempting  to  delineate 
flowers  and  landscapes,  he  delighted  in  dealing  in  straight  lines ; 
and,  becoming  a  master  of  his  own  actions  at  the  early  age  of 
eighteen,  he  hastened,  in  quest  of  food  for  his  favourite  study,  to 
almost  all  the  different  countries  where  any  information  on  the 
subject  could  be  expected. 

"  Egyptian  architecture  I  went  to  investigate  on  the  banks  of  the  Nile; 
Grecian,  on  the  shores  of  Ionia,  Sicily,  and  the  Peloponnesus.  Fourdifierent 
times  I  visited  Italy,  to  render  familiar  to  me  all  the  shades  of  the  infinitely 
varied  styles  of  building  peculiar  to  that  interesting  country,  from  the  most 
rude  attempts  of  the  Etruscan,  to  the  last  degrad&d  ones  of  the  Lombards. 
Moorish  edifices  I  examined  on  the  coast  of  Africa,  and  among  the  ruins  of 
Grenada,  of  Seville,  and  Cordova.  The  principle  of  the  Tartar  and  Persian 
construction  I  studied  in  Turkey,  and  in  Syria.  Finally,  of  the  youngest 
branch  of  the  art,  that  erroneously  called  (j^othic,  I  investigated  the  most 
approved  specimens  throughout  England,  and  most  of  the  provinces  of  France, 
Germany,  Spain,  aud  Portugal. 

'*  During  eight  years  that  this  research  lasted,  I  willingly  encountered,  to 
perfect  myself  in  an  art  which  I  studied  from  mere  inclination,  and  from  which 
I  expected  nothing  beyond  the  pleasure  of  understanding  it,  fiitigues,  hard- 
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shipsy  and  even  daneers,  which  would  have  disheartened  most  of  those  who 
follow  it  as  a  lucrative  profession,  and  who  build  on  it  their  hopes  of  subsist- 
ence and  fortune.  Soon  after  my  roving  life  ceased,  I  determined  to  add 
practice  to  theory."    (Preface,  p.  vi.  vii.) 

The  work  now  before  us,  however,  it  is  observed^  presents 
but  a  brief  epitome  of  the  result  of  the  author's  studies  and  in- 
vestigations, sketched  as  a  relaxation  from  labours  of  a  nature 
altogether  different :  —  • 

**  I,  who,  though  of  merchant's  blood,  am  not  a  merchant ;  who,  though 
dabbling  in  authorship,  rank  not  among  the  inspired ;  who  can  neither  uphold 
the  arts  with  the  band  of  a  sovereign,  nor  praise  them  with  the  pen  of  a  poet; 
who  have  only  been  able  to  bestow  on  a  few  humble  artists  the  feeble  patron^ 
age  of  an  humble  individual ;  and  who  can  only,  athwart  the  din  of  trade,  the 
bustle  of  politics,  and  the  clamour  of  self-interest  blinded  by  ignorance,  raise 
in  favour  of  the  Fine  Arts  a  feeble  voice ;  have  done  all  I  could :  but  the  most 
general  flame  may  begin  in  a  single  spark ;  and  should  I  succeed  in  kindling 
for  the  arts  a  purer,  a  more  intense,  a  more  universal  love ;  should  1  thus  be 
instrumental  m  promoting  in  the  country  a  new  source  of  health,  wealth, 
strength,  vigour,  and  patriotism,  and  nobleness  of  mind  and  feeling,  most 
copious  and  most  lasting :  in  calling  forth  to  the  evils  awaiting  a  society  whose 
prosperity  borders  upon  plethora  and  dissolution,  the  most  powerful  preserv- 
ative ;  I  shall  think  myself  the  humble  instrument  of  the  greatest  good  that 
can  be  conferred  upon  humanity ;  and  when  comes  the  hour  of  deaUt,  I  shall 
think  I  have  not  lived  in  vain."    (Prefoce,  p.  xii.  xiiL) 

Chap.  I.  Introduction.  In  all  countries  and  ages,  man  has 
found  the  necessity  of  a  more  extended  and  stationary  covering 
than  mere  attire.  The  nature  of  £his  was  derived  from  his 
wants,  and  from  the  opportunities  which  the  geographical  cir- 
cumstances in  which  be  was  placed  afforded  him  of  supplying 
them.  The  New  Zealand  savage  digs  a  hole  in  the  sand,  little 
larger  than  that  which  he  might  require  for  his  grave ;  the  Carib 
seeks  a  habitation  within  the  trunk  of  a  decayed  tree ;  and  the 
Tartar,  in  the  central  plains  of  Asia,  constructs  a  tent  with  the 
hides  of  those  animals  which  serve  him  as  food.  It  was  only 
when  men  began  to  remain  stationary  in  eligible  situations  in 
point  of  food,  that  they  constructed  mansions  of  wood,  of  baked 
or  unbaked  clays,  or  of  brick,  and  finally  of  porcelain.  Some 
of  the  Asiatic  tribes,  descend  inj?  from  their  cool  heights  of 
Thibet  into  the  burning  plains  of  Hindostan,  made  habitations 
in  the  barren  rock,  and  hence  arose  the  excavations  of  the  Bahar 
and  the  Barampooter,  on  the  banks  of  the  Ganges.  As  popu- 
lation increased,  these  tribes  found  it  necessary  to  construct 
detached  dwellings,  first  of  stone,  and  afterwards,  as  the  increase 
of  population  continued,  of  mud,  reeds,  and  rushes ;  thus  passing 
from  the  extreme  of  imperishable  solidity  to  the  contrary  ex- 
treme of  perishable  lightness  in  their  habitations,  though  their 
temples  and  their  tombs,  requiring  gi*eater  permanence,  were 
constructed  of  stone. 

{To  be  contmved,) 
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Art.  II.  A  History  and  Description  of  the  late  Houses  of  Parliament 
and  ancient  Palatial  Edifices  of  fVestminster^  Sfc.  By  John  Brittoa 
and  Edward  W.  Bradley,  Authors  of  numerous  Antiquarian  and 
Topographical  Pubhcations,  &c.  Nos.  VII.  VIIT.  and  IX.  for 
August,  September,  and  October;  2i.each.     8vo.  London,  18S5. 

The  embellishments  to  these  numbers  are,  entrance  to  the 
,  crypt  and  cloister  from  the  vestibule  of  St.  Stephen's  Chapel ; 
cloister  court  after  the  fire ;  Westminster  Hall,  south-west  end, 
from  a  window  in  the  east  side ;  plan  with  measurements  of  the 
cloisters,  chapel,  &c.;  oratory,  in  the  cloisters,  St  Stephen's 
Chapel,  section  of  west  end,  elevation  of  east  end,  &c. ;  view  of 
the  lower  oratory ;  window  of  the  crypt,  St.  Stephen's  Chapel, 
plans,  elevations,  details ;  exterior  and  interior  compartments  of 
St.  Stephen's  Chapel;  screen;  crypt,  western,  looking  west; 
capitals  in  the  time  of  William  Rufus ;  details  of  cloisters,  &c., 
2  plates;  and  several  details.  These  engravinffs  are  beautifully 
executed;  and  they  and  the  letterpress  of  tne  work  are,  in 
every  respect,  worthy  of  the  celebrity  of  its  authors.  In  No.  ix. 
it  is  stated,  that  No.  x.  will  be  the  last,  and  will  contain,  besides 
the  remainder  of  the  letterpress,  some  additional  plates,  the 
number  promised  to  the  subscribers  in  the  prospectus  (40) 
having  been  already  given. 


Art.  III.  The  History  and  Antiquities  of  the  Cathedral  Church  of 
fVorcester:  illustrated  by  a  Series  qfJEn^ravin^s  of  Vietvs,  Eleva^ 
tionSf  PlanSy  and  Details  of  that  Edifice  .*  indudtng  an  Architectural 
Description  of  the  Churchy  and  Biographical  Anecdotes  of  the 
Bishops f  and  of  other  eminent  Persons  connected  toith  the  Catnedral. 
By  John  Britton,  F.S.A.  M.R.S.L.,  &c.    4to.     London,  18S5. 

The  portion  of  the  work  to  which  the  above  title  is  attached  is 
only  the  dedication,  and  a  prefatory  essay ;  the  latter  explanatory 
of  Uie  causes  which  have  occasioned  the  delay  of  the  publication, 
and  the  former  highly  and  justly  complimentary  to  the  *^  late  es- 
timable and  highly  tsiented  Mr.  Thomas  Hope,"  and  to  the  pre- 
sent Henry  Inomas  Hope,  his  son,  the  editor  of  his  father's 
Historical  Essay  on  Architecture. 


Art.  IV.  An  Address  to  the  Commissioners  appointed  by  His  Ma^ 
jesty  to  examine  and  report  on  the  Designs  for  the  proposed  neto 
Houses  of  Parliament :  to  Members  of  Parliament,  to  Architecfs^ 
Sfc.  By  J.  Britton  and  E.  W.  Brayley,  the  Authors  o£  "  A  History 
and  Description  of  the  late  Houses  of  Parliament  and  ancient 
Palaces  of  Westminster."    Extracted  from  No.  VIII.  of  that  work. 

Am  ample  extract  from  this  tract  will  be  of  service  not  only  to 
architects  who  are  competitors  on  this  occasion,  but  to  the  pro- 
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fession  generally  who  are  in  the  habit  of  entering  into  competition 
for  public  buildings :  — 

**  The  plan  which  has  been  prepared  under  the  directions  of  the  Commis- 
aioners  or  Woods  and  Forests,  for  the  use  of  the  architects  who  propose  to 
imke  dedgns  for  the  new  buildings^  does  not  afibrd  the  information  which  the 
latter  expected  and  required.  Hence  many  of  them  have  been  lately  occupied 
in  procuring  new  measurements,  and  new  surveys  of  many  papts  of  the  pre- 
mises. Mr.  Richardson,  who  has  been  in  Sir  John  Soane's  office  for  some 
years,  has  made  and  published  a  lar^  and  very  elaborate  plan  of  the  whole 
site,  and  of  the  different  buildings  which  cover  the  ground.  This  plan  will  be 
of  great  advantage  to  architects,  and  will  also  prove  very  interesting  to  states- 
men, to  antiquanes,  and  particidarly  to  those  commissioners  and  members  of 
the  two  Houses,  who  are  desirous  of  obtaining  fiill  information  on  the  |K>sition, 
extent,  and  arrangements  of  the  various  buildings  which  have  occupied  this 
eminently  historical  spot  for  centuries. 

**  From  the  very  slight  plan  provided  by  the  Government,  and  a  miscella- 
neous and  undigested  series  of  printed  particulars,  the  young,  and  even  the 
old,  architects  are  to  prepare  a  set  of  designs  for  a  mass  of  bumlings  of  a  most 
extensive,  important,  and  commanding  nature. 

''  On  the  present,  as  on  too  many  former  occasions  respecting  great  public 
works,  there  is  evidently  a  want  of  a  sound  and  wise  system  of  procedure.  The  ^ 
beginning  wants  union  and  organisation.  Not  only  are  the  arcnitects,  who  are 
desirous  of  .competing  for  this  preat  prize  of  honour  and  reward,  subjected  to 
many  difficulties  and  ambiguities,  but  they  are  limited  to  a  -very  insufficient 
time.  , 

"  Can  it  be  possible  that  this  hurry,  this  excess  of  expedition,  has  some 
secret  motive  for  its,  basis,  and  that,  as  the  rumour  runs,  a  certain  architect  is 
already  chosen,  and  certain  designs  are  already  selected  ?  Let  us  hope  that 
the  highly  respectable  commissioners  will  not  permit  such  an  act  of  injustice 
to  be  offered  either  to  the  profession  or  to  the  public.  That  profession  and 
that  public  are,  however,  suspicious :  they  have  been  imposed  on  and  trifled 
with  too  many  times,  in  the  affected  show  of  public  competition  and  impar- 
tiality, not  to  feel  some  apprehensions  on  the  present  occasion ;  they  can 
neither  forget  the  disgraceful  transactions  that  belong  to  Buckingham  Palace, 
nor  approve  the  manner  in  which  the  new  National  Gallery  has  been  smuggled 
into  existence,  nor  altogether  of  the  working  out  of  that  design.  These 
things,  and  others  of  a  l£e  nature,  make  them  r^ard  with  jealousy  the  pro- 
ceedings of  irresponsible  advisers.  In  •the  present  instance,  there  is  an  appear- 
ance of  candour  and  fairness  in  the  public  competition ;  there  are  hopes  held 
out,  and  emulation  is  roused;  but  misgivings  and  doubts  occasionally  ffit 
across  the  minds  of  those  who  engage  in  the  lottery.  Certain  commissioners 
have  been  named  as  judges  of  the  proposed  desi^s,  but  it  appears  that  these 
gentlemen  are  not  very  fully  instructed  in  their  duties  and  powers;  and 
althou^  they  are  men  of  unimpeachably  high  character  for  private  worti),  for 
much  knowledge  of  architecture,  and  of  certain  experience,  yet  iu  is  feared 
that  some  of  them,  having  their  favourites  in  the  profession,  as  well  as  strong 
partialities  for  particular  styles  and  classes  of  building,  may  not  prove  strictly 
mipartial  umpires.  It  is  also  apprehended  that  other  official  channels  through 
which  the  designs  are  to  pass  are  still  less  likely  to  be  impartial.  Hence  the 
adventurous  architect  has  not  only  Charybdis  and  Scylla  to  dread,  but  many 
shoals  and  quicksands  to  steer  clear  of;  and  he  cannot  enter  on  his  task  of 
design  with  **  mind  at  ease,"  witii  all  the  powers  of  invention  and  judgment 
unshackled  and  unclouded.  Under  such  circumstances,  would  it  not  be  both 
prudent  and  eenerous  for  the  ministers  of  the  Crown  to  recommend  to  His 
Miyesty  to  autiiorise  the  commissioners  already  appointed  to  take  all  these  and 
other  relative  matters  into  consideration,  and  adopt  a  plan  for  a  fair,  delibe- 
rative, and  jijdicious  comniencemeTit  of  the  proceedings  ? 
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**  After  the  delibefalioiu  and  resolutions  of  two  I^vliflmentanr  ComaihtMBy 
the  appointment  of  five  Conomissioners,  the  cooperation  of  the  Commissioners 
of.  Woods  and  Forests,  and  the  professional  Surveyors,  it  might  be  reasonably 
inferred  that,  up  to  this  time,  every  thing  had  been  done  that  human  foresight 
and  sagacity  could  suggest.  But  to  prove  that  this  is  not  the  case,  we  need 
only  particularise  a  few  of  the  points  on  which  the  architects,  and  even  the 
commissioners  themselves,  require  decisive  information,  viz.  what  buildii^ 
alrouly  standing  are  to  remain,  and  be  incorporated  with,  or  belong  to,  the  new 
Houses  ?  Are  the  architects  at  liberty,  or  required,  to  alter  the  exteriors  of 
the  Law  Courts,  and  other  buildings,  to  make  up  the  design  ?  To  what  extent 
is  the  great  Hall  to  be  used  and  appropriated  ?  Is  it  agreed  or  recommended 
that  the  Cloistert,  and  the  beautiful  remains  of  St.  Stephen's  Chapel  shall  be 
preserved  or  renovated  ?  May  the  architects  design  and  recommend  the  im- 
propriation of  a  Chapel,  cither  new  or  restored,  as  a  necessary  part  of  the 
Parliamentary  edifice  ?  Would  it  not  be  advisable  to  make  that  Chapel  also 
the  parish  Church  of  St.  Margaret's,  Westminster,  and  take  down  that  trom- 
pery,  tasteless  incumbrance,  the  present  St.  Margaret's  Church  ?  Bfay  the 
architect  calculate  on  the  removal  of  any,  and  what  part,  of  the  row  o&hoases 
on  the  south  side  of  Bridge  Street?  and  also  others  on  the  east  side  of 
Abingdon  Street,  in  order  to  display  the  northern  and  southern  fronts  of  the 
new  designs  ?  Is  it  expedient  to  take  down  all  the  mass  of  substantial  modem 
»  buildings  recently  erected  from  the  designs  of  Sir  John  Soane,  and  now  used 
for  offices,  libraries,  &c.  ? 

**  These,  and  several  other  important  matters  should  be  settled  and  arranged 
between  the  commissioners  and  the  architects,  before  the  latter  commence 
their  designs ;  and  which,  being  clearly  defined,  will  enable  them  to  proceed 
with  more  confidence  and  ease,  will  ultimately  be  productive  of  great  economy 
of  time  and  of  money,  and  be  also  likely  to  produce  beaeficiaf  results  to  all 
parties  concerned,  and  to  the  national  character. 

'*  If  the  preceding  remarks  be  thought  by  any  person  to  be  over-officious, 
to  be  -uncalled  for,  or  unnecessary,  our  plea  is,  that  we  entertain  more  than 
common  anxiety  for  the  preservation  ot  the  national  character  and  taste  in 
regard  to  the  edifices  in  question ;  and  are  fully  aware  that  die  zealous  and 
honourable  feelings  of  many  architects,  and  even  their  ultimate  professional 
success  in  life,  are  involved  in  a  fair  and  honest  decision  on  this  momentous 
occasion.*' 


Art.  V.  Thoughts  upon  the  Stvle  of  Architecture  to  be  adapted  im 
Rebuilding  the  Houses  of  Parliament,  By  Arthur  William  Hake- 
will,  Author  of  the  *'  Apology  for  the  Architectural  Monstrosities 
of  London,"  &c.    Pamphlet,  8vo.    London,  1835.    6d. 

Mr.  Hakewill  is  an  advocate  for  the  classic  style ;  that  ^^  style, 
coeval  with  the  rise  and  progi*es8  of  the  arts  and  sciences  in 
Greece  and  Italy,  the  &ithful  companion  of  painting  and  sculp- 
ture in  the  progress  of  those  arts  to  perfection,  and  ever  their 
most  powerful  ally ;  characterised,  too,  by  that  same  chasteness 
of  feeling,  which,  like  a  pure  atmasphere,  ever  encircles  their 
domain ;  [which]  has  become  so  identified  with  the  progress  of 
refinement  and  civilisation,  as  to  leave  no  doubt  on  the  minds  of 
the  unprgudiced  with  regard  to  the  propriety  of  selecting  it  in 
this  instance  as  the  style  of  architecture  most  suited  to  the 
intellectual  character  peculiar  to  the  subject" 
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In  8  subsequent  page  (15.),  Mr«  HakewiU  compares  the  Gothic 
style  to  a  weed,  and  the  classic  style  to  a  flower;  a  comparison 
which  we  do  not  think  at  all  in  good  taste.  Estimating  the  two 
styles  by  the  quantity  of  mind  displayed  in  their  construction,  it 
cannot  be  denied  that  the  Gothic  style  has  greatly  the  advantage; 
estimating  their  beauties  by  their  effects  on  the  minds  of  unpre- 
judiced beholders  is  not  such  an  easy  matter;  for  there  are  few 
who  can  divest  themselves  of  religious  associations  when  viewing 
Gothic  buildings ;  or  whose  prejudices  do  not  lean  either  to  the 
one  style  or  the  other,  with  reference  to  art  Almost  all  the  great 
critics,  however,  -allow  that,  as  church  architecture,  the  Gothic 
style  is  unrivalled.  The  classic  style,  divested  of  its  ornaments, 
may  be  called  the  universal  style ;  since  upright  posts,  or  walls 
covered  by  transverse  beams,  form  the  prevalent  mode  of  building 
'  habitationsin  all  countries  in  astate  of  civilisation.  The  classic  style 
is  also  of  universal  application,  and  a  cottage  or  a  bridge  may  be 
built  in  it,  as  well  as  a  House  of  Commons  or  a  palace.  The  Gothic 
style  is  unfit  either  for  cottages  or  bridges,  speaking  generally ; 
but  it  might  be  applied  to  palaces  and  civic  buildings,  though 
churches  and  cathedrals  are  the  edifices  where  it  can  be  displayed 
in  its  greatest  power.  We  speak  of  Gothic  architecture,  as  the 
mode  of  building  with  high  pohfited  arches;  if  the  Gothic  be 
considered  as  including  flat-headed  windows  and  doors,  merely 
because  they  show  certain  mouldings  over  them,  then  we  say  that 
such  Gothic  is  as  universally  applicable  as  Grecian;  and  the 
question  will  then  lie,  not  so  much  between  two  styles  of  building, 
as  between  two  styles  of  finishing  or  ornamenting.  For  our  own 
part,  we  exceedingly  regret  that  the  commissioners  did  not  leave 
the  choice  of  the  style  to  the  competing  architects.  We  should 
then  have  seen  what  Mr.  HakewilPs  enthusiasm  for  the  classic 
style  would  have  produced ;  and  that  of  Mr.  Pugin,  or  some  other* 
architect,  for  the  Gothic ;  and  perhaps  we  should  have  had  an 
architect  of  reason,  such  as  Mr.  Fowler,  who,  we  do  believe,  is 
without  prejudice  either  the  one  way  or  the  other,  producing 
something  original,  and  at  the  same  time  satisfactory;  satis&c- 
tory,  at  least,  to  all  who  are  not  the  slaves  of  precedent  or  pre- 
judice. 


Art-  VI.  A  Letter  io  A,  W.  Haketoill,  Architect,  in  Ansmer  to  kis 
Reflections  on  ihe  Style  for  Rebuilding  the  Houses  of  Parliament. 
By  A.  Welby  Pugin,  Architect.  Pamphlet,  small  8vo.  London, 
1835. 

Mr.  Pugin  is  as  enthusiastic  an  admirer  of  the  Gothic  style  as' 
Mr.  HakewiU  is  of  classic  architecture,  and,  apparently,  with  a 
greater  knowledge  of  the  subject.     The  whole  pamphJel  would; 
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iiot  fill  half  a  dozen  of  our  pages ;  but  it  is  written  in  a  spirited 
style,  as  the  following  quotation  will  show  :  — 

**  In  order  to  support  this  exclusive  use  of  what  you  term  the  classic  style, 
you  heap  all  kinds  of  cdntemptuous  epithets  on  those  edifices  constructed 
during  the  middle  ages ;  but  which,  allow  me  to  say,  will  ever  remain  the 
pride  and  gloiy  of  the  epochs  in  which  they  were  erected;  and,  when  brought 
m  fair  comparison  with  any  other  style,  must,  in  the  mind  of  every  impartial 
judge,  shine  with  complete  superiority :  the  grandeur  of  their  masses ;  tne  ex- 
quisite finish  of  their  details ;  their  bold  and  scientific  construction ;  the  light, 
and,  at  the  same  time,  solid,  manner  in  which  they  are  erected;  all  must  con- 
tribute to  fill  the  mind  of  the  beholder  with  admiration,  and  a  profound 
veneration  for  the  skill  and  perseverance  of  the  ages  in  which  they  were 
produced.  And  although  you  bring  forward  St.  Paul's  Cathedral  as  a  proof 
of  the  superiority  of  the  other  style,  yet,  without  any  disrespect  to  the  great 
talents  of  Sir  Christopher  Wren,  I  have  no  hesitation  in  pronouncing  St.  PauFti 
as  greatly  inferior  to  many  of  those  stupendous  cathedrals  which  w^\  for  ever 
immortalise  the  architects  of  the  middle  ages.  And  I  much  question  whether 
Old  St.  Paul's  (before  it  was  deprived  of  its  gigantic  spire,  its  exquisite 
cloisters  and  chapter-house,  magnificent  eastern  end  and  massive  nave,  so 
accurately  described  by  Dusdale)  did  not  produce  a  more  striking  eflfect  than 
the  present  structure :  and  I  feel  confident  that,  were  Old  St.  Paul's  in  ex- 
istence in  the  present  day,  and  the  question  pending  between  a  restoration  or 
a  new  and  different  building  in  the  Roman  style,  very  few,  besides  yourself, 
would  be  found  to  support  so  dangerous  and  destructive  a  measure. 

^  I  feel  confident  vou  s()eak  only  as  you  wish,  not  as  you  think,  when  you 
state  that  Oothic  architecture  is  becoming  daily  more  obsolete,  an  obaervation 
which  I  do  not  hesitate  to  say  is  decidedly  false.  Allow  me  to  ask  any  per- 
son at  all  conversant  with  ancient  architecture  to  look  on  the  erections  of  fifty 
years  ago,  and  even  much  less,  in  the  style  then  termed  Gothic,  and  many  of 
those  in  the  present  day ;  and  will  they  not  answer,  that  Gothic  has  made  a 
prodigious  stride  towards  its  restoration  ?  " 

Mr.  Hakewill  had  alleged  that  the  Gothic  style,  if  employed 
in  the  new  Houses  of  Parliament,  would  not  admit  of  the  accom- 
paniments of  sculpture  and  painting,  which  Mr.  Pugin  pointedly 
denies. 

**  Thus,  while  the  windows  of  a  Gothic  edifice  may  be  rendered  a  glowing 
picture  of  almost  imperishable  materials,  the  panels  of  the  walls  and  ceilings 
may  be  filled  with  the  most  varied  subjects ;  and  those  who  have  ever  seen 
the  genuine  works  of  that  wonderful  master,  Albert  Durer,  cannot,  for  one 
moment,  suppose  the  Gk>thic  style  inimical  to  the  highest  exercise  of  the  art 
of  painting,  when  one  of  its  greatest  professore  flourished  during  ita  perfection, 
and  whose  works  decorated  several  of  its  most  beautiful  edifices. 

**  I  now  come  to  that  portion  of  your  reflections  where  you  apply  the  simile 
of  weeds  to  the  Gothic  edifices  of  Westminster,  impedmg  the  planting  of  a 
beautiful  flower,  id  est,  a  Greek  temple. 

**  Till  I  read  this,  I  did  not  believe  that  there  was  a  single  member  of  the 
architectural  profession  who  would  have  ventured  to  ap&k  in  disparaging 
terms  of,  perhaps,  the  only  buUdings  in  the  whole  metropolis  which  are  truly 
admirable. 

**  Thus,  that  vast  and  magnificent  structure,  theR^al  Hall  of  Westminster, 
the  sumptuous  shrine  and  chapel  of  Henry  VII.,  and  the  towering  and  vener- 
able pile  of  the  Abbey  Church,  which  have  ever  been  regarded  as  che/t-cTaeuvre 
of  the  styles  in  which  they  were  erected,  and  looked  upon,  by  those  who  have 
souls  to  feel  their  extraordinary  beauties,  as  an  inexhaustible  source  of  study 
and  improvement ;  these  buildings  you  term  weeds,  impeding  the  planting  of 
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tbeOraekflowcr^whidi  you  wish  toeBtabliBh.  Yes,  Sir,  they  do  impede  it; 
tor,  while  such  wondious  proof  of  the  coiMmnmate  skill  of  the  builders  of  the 
ages  (tenned  by  you  bamrous^  remain,  you  will  have  some  difficulty  in 
persuadinff  the  ooontry  that  tfaenr  vicinity  should  be  dii^graced  by  another  of 
those  hal&English,  half-<Pagan  erections  which  have  so  woAilly  disfigiu^d  the 
•rdutocture  of  the  last  century. 

^  No,  Sir;  believe  me,  the  day  is  passed  when  such  enormities  can  be 
perpetrated :  a  feeling  of  admiration  and  respect  for  the  noble  worics  of  our 
forefathers  has  arisen,  which  I  trust  and  believe  will  never  be  suppr&ised.  It 
has  been  discovered,  that,  in  lieu  of  borrowing  our  architecture  ffom  foreign 
climes,  we  possess  buildinffs  whose  character  is  more  suited  to  our  country 
and  climate,  and  that,  much  as  classic  beauty  may  be  admired  in  the  countries 
where  those  styles  flourish,  still  to  sacrifice  the  varied  and  applicable  styles 
which  were  employed  in  our  oountrv  during  the  middle  aces,  for  the  dry  and 
monotonotis  temples  of  Athens,  shorn  of  their  principfu  characteristics  of 
cioantic  size  and  simplicity,  to  render  them  at  all  fit  for  present  purposes,  is  a 
uiUy  that  is  every  day  growing  more  elaring;  and  as  errors,  when  perceived, 
give  hope  -  that  they  will  be  amended,  I  trust  fiilly  that  Anglo-week  will 
shortly  cease  to  exist,  except  m  the  buildings  erected  during  the  hist  few  years, 
whose  slight  oonstructions  give  great  hopes  of  their  BM»Sy  deoLy^ — a  result 
most  fervently  wished  for  by  yours  most  truly  —  A.  Welby  Pugjm*^ 


Art.  VII.  Anttoer  to  '*  Thoueht*  on  Rebuilding  the  Houses  of 
Parliament'*  By  Benjamin  Ferrey,  Architect,  Author  of  the 
**  Antiquities  of  Christ  Church,  Hants."  Pamphlety  small  8vo. 
London,  18S5. 

Of  the  three  pamphlets  on  this  -subject  now  before  us,  this  is 
much  the  best  in  point  of  literary  merit ;  the  author  arguing  the 
subject^  rather  than  advocating  his  particular  opinions.  A  large 
extract  from  Mr.  Ferrey's  Answer  will  give  the  reader  a  very  good 
idea  of  Mr.  Hakewill*s  Thoughts. 

**  In  a  pamphlet  lately  published,  entitled  Thoughts  upon  the  Style  ofArd^ 
ieetwre  to  be  adopted  m  Rebuilding  the  Homes  of  ParHament,  the  author  has 
exhibited  considerable  skill  in  the  playfulness  of  his  pen,  much  enthusiasm  in 
the  advocacy  of  his  opinions,  but,  I  fear,  much  mistaken  zeal  for  the  advance- 
ment of  architecture.  No  object  of  art,  or  science,  can  be  depreciated,  or 
rendered  less  worthy  of  public  admiration,  by  bein^  assailed  with  unmeasured 
abuse ;  and  the  writer  who  designates  a  justly  admired  class  of  architecture  as 
'  misplaced  ingenuity,  distortion,  and  erimace,'  evinces  either  a  roost  unwarrant- 
able dislike,  or  a  total  ignorance  of  its  merits.  Whether,  therefore,  he  be 
afiected  b^  distaste  or  tastelessness,  he  is  alike  blamable  for  employing  such 
unprofessional  means  of  attack.  Such  blind  declamation. from  a  professor 
constitutes  a  de^tism  in  matters  of  taste,  by >  denying  to  others  who  djfier 
from  him  in  opinion,  that  respectability  of  judgment  to  which  every  scientific 
man  is  entitled,  who  adheres  to  this  or  that  particular  style,  from  a  conviction, 
af^  deep  research,  that  it  merits  his  coiwideration.  Thus  much  for  the  dis- 
courtesy, which  cavfls  not,  but  impugns  the  taste  of  so  many  of  his  professional 
brethren.  It  is  readily  conceded  that  much  dissatisfaction  and  regret  is  felt 
by  the  practitioners  in  Grecian  and  Roman  architecture,  that  these  styles  should 
be  excluded  from  the  pale  of  competition ;  had  the  writer  in  question,  par- 
taking of  these  sentiments,  endeavoured  to  have  shown  the  superior  claims  of 
Grecian  or  Roman  architecture  from  its  character  of  harmony  and  unity  with 
the  acyoining  piles  in  the  locality,  and  thus  urged,  on  professional  grounds,  the 
unsuitableness  of  the  styles  selected,  he  would  have  pursued  a  legidmate 
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coune,  though  the  result  might  not  have  been  succeaslbl.  Havios^  however, 
resorted  to  the  summary  and  rash  expedient  of  lauding  classicy  at  the  expense 
of  pointed,  architecture,  b^  denouncmg  the  merits  cSf  the  latter  without  ad- 
vancing proof,  the  public  ^1  easily  discern  that,  from  a  prgudiced  disposition, 
he  neither  seeks  the  opportunities,  nor  cares  to  make  hunself  acquainted  with 
them.  The  manner  and  tone  in  which  the  enquiry  into  the  propriety  of  the 
selected  style  is  conducted,  possesses  a  specious  mode  of  aigument,  which 
at  first  is  calculated  to  induce  a  belief  that  all  biassed  thoughts  are  dis- 
missed, and  that  the  subject  is  sought  to  be  clothed  with  the  unerring  garb  of 
troth ;  it  is,  indeed,  surprising,  that  remarks  expressed  under  the  influence  of 
contemplative  mind  should,  in  many  instances,  be  coupled  with  paragraphs 
so  utterly  at  variance  with  surrounding  facts ;  that  the  intelligence  capable  of 
arguing  on  philosophical  inference  in  one  case,  should  reject  ail  the  collateral 
influence  in  another. 

"  Here,  however,  we  see  the  baneful  effects  of  opinions  under  pr^udiced 
circumstances ;  and,  looking  a.  priori^  we  must  expect  a  tottering  structure, 
built  upon  such  an  unsound  base.  It  would  be  gomg  beyond  the  mtention  of 
these  tew  pa^es,  to  do  more  than  prove  the  fallacious  assertions  adopted  bv 
the  writer  otThouffhtM  upon  the  Style  ofArdniecture  to  be  adopted  m  Reindld'^ 
in^  the  Houses  of  Parliament,  <  Those  who  think,  and  have  the  patriotism  to 
wish,  that  the  character  of  their  countrymen  may  be  raised  by  a  judgment 
which  will  ffo  forth  to  surrounding  nations,  must  necessarily  feel  anxious  that 
the  cause  of  taste,  triumphing  evenr  where  eke,  should  not  be  sacrificed  to 
England  to  a  desire  to  perpetuate  the  Gothic,  a  style  becoming  daily  more  amd 
more  obsolete,  unsuited  as  it  is  to  the  prevailing  sentiments  of  an  age  so  en* 
lightened.'  Surely  if  this  be  the  case,  the  writer  might  have  spared  his  pains 
in  the  compilation  of  a  pamphlet,  to  hurl  at  once  into  oblivion  that  which,  on 
his  own  ip*e  dixit,  he  triumptiantly  exclaims  is  '  beconting  daily  more  and  more 
obsolete/  But  how  stands  the  fact  ?  Need  1  repeat  a  list  of  the  numerous 
churches,  palaces,  seats,  and  public  structures,  which  '  taste  and  genius '  have 
erected,  to  hand  down  to  posterity  *  an  abstract  brief  chronicle'  of  these 
times  ?  Will  it  be  credited,  tliat  the  age  in  which  the  Parliament  Houses  are 
to  be  reconstructed  in  Gothic  architecture,  is  the  epoch,  in  which  that  style  ia 
dail  V  '  becoming  more  and  more  obsolete ; '  a  penod  when  our  literature  of 
all  kinds  teems  with  disquisitions,  proving  and  eulogising  its  beauties;  when 
volumes  upon  volumes  have  been,  and  continue  to  be,  published,  and  vet  the 
demand  for  fresh  illustrations  of  its  numberless  charms  continues  ?  This  un- 
deniable fact  is  an  illustrative  epitome  of  the  tiroes  in  which  we  live.  But, 
again,  I  am  told  that  the  Gothic  '  is  a  style  of  doubtful  origin,  mute  to  our 
sympathies,  divested  as  it  is  of  that  ease  and  purity  of  sentiment,  which  so 
eminently  distinguish  the  arts  of  the  present  era.' 

This  is  indeed  but  a  repetition  of  the  same  mistaken  observations  which  are 
so  opposed  to  truth,  that  astonishment  might  here  be  at  its  height,  but  that 
the  chmax  is  more  forcibly  shown  in  the  following  extract,  which,  to  the  cog" 
notcenti,  may  be  considered  a  rich  treat :  — '  And  the  moment  so  propitious  to 
die  developement  of  talent,  alrmdy  great,  having  arrived,  bhall  that  talent  not 
be  alloweci  to  soar  to  its  height,  but  be  doomed  to  crouch  and  wither  in  the 
groinings,  vaultings,  tracery,  pointed  roofe,  and  fl^ng  buttresses  of  Gotluc 
buildings  ? ' 

*'  Such  are  the  writer's  notions  of  the  character  of  the  structures  to  be 
erected  for  our  Parliament  Houses ;  such  are  his  remarks  on  Gothic  architec- 
ture ;  and  such  a  responding  feeling  to  his  expressed  sentiments  he  vmoly 
expects  from  the  public.    ... 

•*  The  writer  of  Thoughts,  <J'<^.,.has  assumed  a  secondary  system  of  scrutiny, 
which  should  ever  give  place  to  the  primary  consideration  of  architecture,  as 
combined  of  science  and  art;  and  whatever  be  the  production  which  arises 
from  the  expression  of  design  or  skill,  it  is  not  to  be  aecried,  through  circum- 
stances of  accidental  or  temporary  effect.  He  may  further  be  assured,  that 
nothing  could  more  effectually  tend  to  the  disuse  or  classic  architecture^  than 
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the  impartial  applieadon  of  his  own  theory  to  the  indiscriminate  usage  of  that 
style  in  this  country  to  general  purposes. 

^  But  the  fair  Question  at  issue  is,  whether  the  new  Houses  of  Parliament 
may  be  made  worUiy  of  national  importance  in  the  style  to  be  adopted,,  or 
whether  chissic  architecture,  in  such  a  situation,  would  have  been  better? 
Had  the  writer  been  liberal  enough  to  have  admitted  some  beauties  in  Gothic 
architecture,  he  would,  undoubtedly,  have  ui^^,  on.  professional  erounds,  the 
necessity  imposed  by  good  taste  of  ereedng  buildings  which  should  oe  in  uniM>n 
with  the  locality;  and,  however  wittily  he  may  have  set  forth  the  resem- 
blance of  the  case  under  the  arousing  guise  of  *  a  clump  ofikutlet*  over  which, 
by  frequently  stumbling  in  blindness,  he  seems  immoderately  sore,  the  en- 
lightened statesmen,  acquainted  with  the  precincts,  and  free  vtom  the  film  of 
prejudice,  have  ever  viewed  the  indigenous  plant  as  worthy  of  propagation, 
although  not  without  its  thorns !  I ! 

**  Had  the  committee' to  whom  was  intrusted  the  choice  of  architecture,  &c., 
sdeeted  Gothic  architecture  despite  of  circumstances  which  should  have  led 
them  to  have  selected  (Grecian  or  Roman,  then,  an  attempt  might  justly  have 
lieen  made  to  deter  them  from  their  purpose;  but  such  is  not  ttie  case;  every 
thing  concurred  to  show  the  propriety  of  keeping  up  the  ' vegetable  group* 
and  we  have  yet  to  discover  other  reasons  than  those  given  to  induce  a  hope 
that  their  decision  may  be  revoked.    «    •    • 

**  If  Grecian  architecture  claims,  nature  as  her  prototype,  it  is  not  asserted 
with  less  truth  that  Gothic  architecture  is  founded  upon  the  same  charm  and 
principle,  to  which  is  added  an  increased  portion  of  mathematical  skill,  com- 
bined with  an  endless  variety  of  beauty  in  its  ornaments,  of  which  the  germ 
may  be  found  in  the  botaniod  works  of  nature  only. 

^  Conceiving,  then,  that  the  author  of  ThoughU  upon  the  Stifle  o/ArdiUeetwre 
to  be  adopted  in  the  Rebuilding  vf  the  Hosues  ^ParKamewt  has  evinced  a  bent 
throughout  the  system  of  his  reasoning  consequent  on  his  native  prejudice, 
which  aims  at  the  overthrow  of  the  style,  and,  by  the  vehemence  of  his  expres- 
iions,  shows  the  inferior  estimate  he  entertains  of  others'  opinions,  let  the 
puUic  pause  before  giving  implicit  credence  to  his  remarks,  and  I  doubt  not 
*  that  the  respective  beauties  and  conveniences  proper  to  the  Grecian  orders 
in  their  pure  state,  or  as  modified  by  the  Romans  and  their  successors  in  the 
Palladian  school,  will  be  fully  admitted,  without  a  bigoted  exclusion  of  the 
style  we  are  accustomed  to  term  Gothic;  nor  ought  its  merits  to  be  asserted  to 
the  disadvantage  of  dasdc  style ;  each  has  its  beauties,  each  has  its  propor- 
tions:'* with  this  conviction,  which  is  recognised  and  felt  by  the  public,  it  is 
somewhat  surprising  that  any  one  shoidd  suffer  his  dislike  to  extend  so  far  as 
to  publish  such  iHtter  lam^'tation  over  a  single  instance  of  the  application  of 
Oothic  architecture  to  our '  national  monuments.'" 


Art.  VIII.  First  Annual  Report  of  the  Poor  Law  Commissioners 
for  England  and  Wales.  Ordered  by  the  House  of  CommoDS  to 
be  printed  10th  August,  18S5.  Accompanied  by  S5  Sheets  of 
Plansy  Elewiiions,  and  Sections,  illustrative  of  Eight  dij^enS 
Designs  Jbr  Workhouses^  hy  Order  and  under  the  Direction  of 
His  Majest^s  Poor  Law  Commissioners.  By  Sampson  Kemp- 
thome,  Architect 

These  plans  appear  to  us,  from  a  cursory  inspection,  excel- 
lently arranged ;  and  it  is  most  gratifying  to  see  the  attention  that 
has  been  paid  by  the  architect  to  the  principles  of  separation  and 
classification,  to  cleanliness^  to  ventilation,  and  to  general  con- 
venience.   Water  closets  are  provided  for  all  the  sleeping  wards; 
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and  both  ibese  and  the  yard  privies  are  to  eontrived  as  to  be 
continually  cleansed  by  passing  water  through  them.  All  the 
designs  are  arranged  more  or  less  on  the  panopticon  principle, 
the  master's  house  being  in  the  centre,  or  in  the  focos  (^what- 
ever may  be  the  form  of  the  plan ;  the  wards,  and  all  sncb^parts 
of  the  buildings  as  require  wanning,  are  heated  by  hot^water 
pipes  or  by  steam.  There  are  baths,  infirmaries,  nurseries  for 
children,  schools,  and,  in  short,  every  thing  that  can  be  required 
for  health,  and  for  keeping  those  inmates  who- are  able  to  work 
constantly  employed.  For  the  aged,  the  infirm,  and  for  the 
children  during  the  hours  when  they  are  not  at  the  workhouse 
school,  there  are  gardens  to  keep  in  order ;  and  a  gardener  is 
kept  to  direct  the  uibours  and  operations  requisite  for  that  pur- 
pose. The  produce  of  the  gardens  is  consumed  in  the  workhouse, 
or  sold  for  its  benefit  Such  comfortable  establishments  under 
a  corrupt  system  of  management,  where  labour  was  not  coostandy 
enforced  on  all  able  to  work,  mig||t  soon  createa  greater  demand 
for  such  communities  than  it  would  be  possible  to  sirpply ;  but, 
under  the  vigilant  management  proposed  to  be  adopted,  there 
will  be  no  temptation  for  any  to  enter  them  that  are  able  to  wcm4c, 
and  can  get  employment  eisewhere. 


Art.  IX.  The  Cabinet-maker's  Sketck^Book  of  plain  and  usefkl 
Deiiens.  Vol.  I.  consistiog  of  Chair  and  Sm  Work.  4to ; 
24  PJates.    London,  18S5.     18#. 

The  designs  are  modem,  very  distinctly  and  clearly  litho- 
graphed, and   the  work  cannot  fail  to  be  of  real  use  to  the 

upholsterer  and  cabinet-maker.  As 
specimens  supplementary  to  the  de- 
signs for  furniture  in  our  Bnejfdo- 
pctdia  of  Cottage^  Fann^  and  Villa 
Architecture  and  Fumiitare^  we  giye 
219 


an  hourglass  seat  ^.  218.;  a  footstool,^.  219.;  a  reading- 
seat,^.  220. ;  and  a  circular  Ottoman  sofi^^.  221.  The  last, 
besides  its  use  in  the  drawingroom,  may  be  made  of  straw,  or, 
in  some  countries,  of  heath,  and  appropriately  placed  in  the 
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centre  of  a  large   rustic  summer-house.     The  reading    seat 
(^.  220.)  is  by  no  means  elegant  in  form;  but  we  can  assort, 


from  experience^  that  it  is  exceedingly  comfortable  to  sit  on; 
not  onlv  the  back^  but  the  head,  being  supported  by  the  peculiar 
Ibrm  of  die  upper  part  of  the  end  or  support  for  die  back. 


Art.  X.  Lains  and  Regulations  of  the  Architectural  Society ^ 
35.  Lincoln's  Inn  Fields.  Instituted  1831.  With  a  List  of  lU 
Members,  and  of  the  Contributions  to  the  Library,  Mu^semn,  &€• 
Pamphlet,  small  8vo.    London,  1835. 

The  list  consists  of,  1.  members,  2.  amateur  members,  3.  bono- 
rary  and  corresponding  members,  4.  student  members,  and  5.  offi- 
cers and  committee.  The  president  is  W.  B.  Clark,  F.R.A.S., 
&c.,  architect,  and  the  honorary  secretary  is  George  Mair,  ar- 
chitect 

**  The  primary  objects  of  this  Society  are  the  advancement  and  diffusion  of 
architectural  knowledge,  by  promoting  the  Intercourse  of  those  engaged  in  its 
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itudjr;  the  ultimata  desire  bdng  to  form  a  Btitiali  School  of  Architectorpy 
with  the  advents^  of  a  library,  museiun»  professorships,  and  .periodical  ex- 
hibitions ;  thus  to  mcrease  the  opportunities  alroKly  afforded  for  its  cultivation 
bj  the  institutions  of  the  country,  and  to  establish  for  their  successors  in  the 
art  the  means  of  effectually  acquiring  a  knowledge  of  those  sciences  which  are 
essential  to  the  true  education  of  the  architect,  the  present  want  of  which  is 
experienced  by  students  as  highly  pnjudidal  to  their  efforts  in  attaining  a 
thorough  knowledge  of  the  pnnession. 

**  All  persons  lutying  studied  the  profession  of  architecture  in  the  office  of 
an  architect,  for  five  years,  are  eligible  to  become  candidates  for  admission  to 
the  Society,  on  the  following  form,  signed  by  at  least  three  members,  being 
read  at  any  meeting  by  the  president  or  chairman :  — 

**  *  We,  the  undersigned,  do,  from  our  personal  knowledge,  recommend 
filr.  ,  residing  at  ,  having  studied  the  pro- 

fession of  architecture  with  Mr.  ,  as  a  proper  person  to 

become  a  member  of  the  Architectural  Society.' " 

The  contributions  to  the  funds,  museum,  and  library  of  tbe 
Architectural  Society  are  considerable.  Sir  John  Soane  and  his 
son  have  given  250L  Several  of  the  members  a  number  of  casts 
and  models,  and  almost  every  one  of  them  has  given  some  books 
or  some  engravings.  In  short,  from  this  pamphlet  we  should 
conclude  the  Architectural  Society  to  be  in  a  thrivtnff  condition ; 
and  we  like  it  all  the  better  becattse  its  president  and  officers  are 
architects  in  actual  practice.     We  wish  it  every  success. 


Art.  XI.  Evolution  ;  or^  the  Power  and  Operation  of  Numbers  in 
the  Statement^  the  Calcidation^  the  Dittributionf  and  the  Arrange- 
ment of  Quantities^  Linear^  Superficial,  and  Solid.  By  Thomas 
Smith.     Svo.    London,  18S5. 

The  object  of  the  author  is  ^*  to  win  the  mind  to  a  pleasing  and 
profitable  exercise  of  its  powers  " ;  and,  besides,  to  ^*  treat  of  those 
few  rules  of  arithmetic  to  which,  on  quitting  their  schools,  gende- 
men  and  professional  men  can  be  supposed  to  have  occasion  to 
refer/'  He  also  hopes  that  his  book  *<  will  prove  to  be  a  short 
and  easy  introduction  to  mensuration,  surveying,  and  gau^ng." 
The  work  may  be  characterised  as  the  pbilosopny  of  arithmetic 
rendered  familiar  to  the  general  reader;  and  we  therefore  very 
strongly  recommend  it  to  the  young  architect. 


Art.  XIL  The  Chairman  and  Speaker's  Guide ;  being  an  Essay 
towards  a  brief  Digest  of  the  Rules  required  Jbr  the  orderly  Con- 
duct of  a  Debate.  To  which  is  prefixed  an  Essay  on  Public  Meet- 
ings $  Manner  of  proceeding  with  regard  to  thern^  ^c.  By  Thomas 
Smith,  Author  of  «  Evolution,*'  "Lessons  on  Aythmetic/' &c«.. 
18mo.    London,  1835. 

As  in  the  present  day,  more  than  in  any  other,  almost  every  in- 
dividual is  liable  to  be  called  on  to  take  some  part  in  a  public 
meeting,  either  professional  or  political,  there  is  hardly  a  young 
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man  to  whom  this  little  work  will  not  be  useful.  Every  man 
ought  to  be  able  not  only  to  write,  but  to  speak ;  and  every  man 
may  become  a  tolerable  proficient  in  both,  if  he  begin  in  time. 


Art.  XIII.  Three  Perspective  Views  taken  from  the  Points  specified 
by  the  Select  Committee  on  rebuilding  the  Houses  of  Parliament,  in 
their  Txventi/'ninth  Resolution^  and  pointed  out  on  the  Lithographic 
Plahjurnished  to  Architects  by  the  Office  of  Woods  and  Forests,  of 
the  Parliamentary  and  other  Public  Buildings  adjacent  at  fVestmin^ 
ster,  as  they  now  exist,  with  the  surrounding  Scenery.  In  outliriey 
printed  on  drawing-paper.  Size  of  the  pmte  17  in.  b]^  9^  in.  By 
Thomas  Larkins  Walker,  Architect.  In  an  extra  folio  wrapper. 
London,  1835.    5«.  per  set. 

These  plates  are  very  neatly  lithographed,  and  they  cannot  fail 
to  be  of  the  greatest  service  to  architects  who  are  competing  in 
the  designs  of  the  new  Houses  of  Parliament.  They  will  form 
a  very  appropriate  accompaniment  to  the  elaborate  plan  of  Mr. 
Richardson,  recommended  in  our  last  Number,  p.  464. 


Art.  XIV.  The  Or^an  Screen  in  York  Minster.  Engraved  from  a 
drawing  by  Frederick  Hanway  Abraham,  Architect,  of  York,  and 
of  Keppel  Street,  London,  by  Hedry  Shaw,  and  printed  by 
M'Queen.    Dedicated,  by  permission,' to  the  Archishop  of  York. 

This  celebrated  organ  screen  is  well  known  to  antiquaries  as 
one  of  the  most  elaborate  works  of  the  kind  in  existence.  It  is 
executed  in  white  freestone,  and  is  52  ft  long,  and  23  ft.  S  in. 
high.  Besides  upwards  of  a  hundred  small  figures,  it  is  orna- 
mented with  the  statues  of  fifteen  English  kings  from  William 
the  Conqueror  to  Henry  VI.,  of  the  natural  size.  The  engraving 
before  us  is  21  in.  by  2  ft.  2.  in. ;  and  it  is  sufficient  commenda- 
tion of  it  to  state  that  the  engraver  is  Mr.  Shaw.  Mr.  Abraham's 
merits  as  a  draughtsman  are  well  known  ^to  be  of  the  first-rate 
order ;  and,  in  short,  a  more  beautiful  specimen  of  art  than  that . 
now  before  us  is  nowhere  to  be  found. 


Art.  XV.     Literary  Notices. 


Twenty  ONE  Vievosj  PlanSj  and  Elevations  of  the  Buildings 
in  the  Royal  Gardens  at  Kew,  selected  from  the  work  pub* 
lished  in  176S,  by  Sir  William  Chambers,  architect  to  the 
king,  has  just  been  published,  price  2l5. 

The  Transactions  of  the  Iiistituiion  of  Civil  Engineers  is  pre-? 
paring  for  publication,  in  demy  quarto,  about  350  pages  of  letter* 
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press,  and  from  fifteen  to  twenty  very  neatly  engmved  plates^ 
Price  from  one  guinea  to  one  guinea  and  a  half. 

The  Institution  of  Civil  Engineers  in  London  was  established 
under  the  presidentship  of  the  late  Thomas  Telford,  Esq.,  in  Ja- 
nuary, 1818,  and  received  His  Majesty's  charter  of  incorporation 
in  June,  1828.  The  objects  of  the  Institution  are,  the  acquire- 
ment of  professional  knowledge,  and  the  advancement  of  me- 
chanical philosophy ;  which  objects  are  principally  promoted  by 
weekly  meetings  and  conversations  during  the  session^  and  by 
collecting  from  contributors  essays  on  engineering  subjects,  and 
practical  accounts  and  drawings  of  public  works. 

The  Institution  oonaists  of  members,  corresponding  Qiembers, 
associates,  and  honorary  members.  Those  who  reside  io  or  near 
London  have  the  advantage  of  attending  the  meetings  of  the 
Institution,  from  which  corresponding  members  are,  by  their 
distance,  debarred.  In  order,,  therefore,  to  impart  to  absent 
members  the  benefits  of  the  Institution,  and  to  extend  the  circle 
of  its  utility,  a  selection  has  been  made,  from  its  valuable  colleo- 
tion  of  communications,  of  papers  and  drawings  on.  such  subjects 
as  may  at  this  period  be  acceptable  to  the  profession,  and  to  those 
who  take  an  interest  in  the  art  $  and  this^election  it  is  now  pro^ 
posed  to  embody  in  a  volume  of  transactions. 

The  work  will  be  printed  in  the  best  manner,  with  a  new  type, 
and  upon  superior  paper ;  the  plates,  from  elaborate  drawings, 
will  be  accurately  and  very  neatly  engraved  by  Gladwin,  and 
others  equally  eminent  in  mechanical  engraving ;  and  the  volume 
will  be  published  in  December  of  this  year. 

A  Practical  Treatise  on  Locomotive  Engines  upon  Raitwasfs  is 
preparing  for  publication,  in  octavo,  with  plates.     Price  12;. 

This  work  is  intended  to  show  the  construction,  the  mode  of 
acting,  and  the  efiect  of  those  engines  in  conv^ing  heavy  loads; 
to  give  the  means  of  ascertaining,  on  a  view  of  the  machine,  the 
velocity  with  which  it  will  draw  a  given  load,  and  the  results  it 
w\\  produce  under  various  circumstances  and  in  different  lo- 
calities ;  to  fix  the  pn^rtions  which  are  to  be  adopted  in  the 
construction  of  an  en^ne,  to  make  it  answer  any  intended  pur- 
pose ;  to  show  the  quantity  of  fuel  and  water  it  will  require,  &c. ; 
(bunded  upon  a  great  many  new  experiments  made  on  a  l&tge 
scale,  in  a  daily  practice  on  the  Liverpool  and  Manchester  rail- 
way, with  many  diflerent  engines  and  considerable  trains  of  car- 
riages :  to  which  is  added  an  appendix  showing  the  expense  of 
conveying  goods,  by  means  of  locomotives,  on  railroads.  By  the 
Chev.  F.  M.  Guyonneau  de  Pambour,  formerly  a  student  of  the 
Ecole  Polytechnique,  and  late  of  the  Royal  Artillery,  on  the  sta£P 
in  the  French  service,  and  kni^t  of  the  Royal  order  of  the  L^ 
gton  d'Honneur,  flic,  during  a  residence  in  England  for  scientific 
purposes. 


DomnUc  Noiien:  —  Englatki. 
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Art.  I.    General'  Noiioeu 

On  the  ExparMUity  ofdifferetU  Kinds  of  Stone.  By  Mr.  Alex.  J^  Adie^  Civil 
Bo^iiieer.— **  This  paper  contains  the  results  of  an  extensive  series  of  ex- 
penments  made  upon  different  kinds  of  stone,  as  well  as  upon  iron  and  upon 
brick,  porcelain,  and  other  artificial  substances.  The  instrument  employed 
was  a  pyrometer,  of  a  simple  construction,  capable  of  determining  quantities 
not  greater  than  ^.^^rv  <>^^"^  ^^^  '^^  length  of  the  substances  generaOy 
employed  was  23  mches.  The  general  resuh  of  these  experiments  is,  that  the 
oroinary  building  materials  of  stone  expand  but  very  little  differently  from  cast 
iron,  and  that,  consequently,  the  mixture  of  those  materials  in  edifices  is  not 
injurious  to  thdr  durability.  The  experiments  firom  which  the  expansibility 
or  the  substances  was  numerically  determined  were  made  between,  the  limits 
of  ordinary  atmospheric  temperature  and  that  of  2 12° ;  steam  being  introduced 
for  that  purpose  between  the  double  casing  of  the  instrument.  Irie  following 
results  were  obtained  for  the  fi^ctional  expansion  of  the  length,  for  a  change 
of  temperature  of  180°  Fahr. :  — 

Table  of  the  Expanaon  of  Stone,  ^c. 


Decofl 
oflSOOFafir. 

1.  Roman  cement  -  *0014>349 

S.  Sicilian  white  marble^  00110411 
.  -0006539 


3.  Cairara  marble 

4.  Sandstone  fix)m  the 
Liver  Rock  of  Craig- 
kdth  Quarry      -        .-0011743 

5.  Cast  irpn,  fi*om  a  rod 
cut  from  a  bar  cast 
2in«s(]uare        -      -  *001 14676 

6.  Cast  iron,  fitnn  a  rod 
cast  halfan  inch  square  '001102166 

7.  Slate  from  Penrhyn 
Qoany,  Wales      -    -  -0010376 

(ProoeeAi^$  ef  the  Soyal  Soiaeiy  qf  JBdmhmigh, 
Joum.^  voL  xix*  p.  207.) 


DteoTlingth 

oflSOOFaks, 

8.  Peterhead  red  granite  '0008968 

9.  Arbroath  pavement    •  -0008985 

10.  Caithness  pavement      .0008947 

11.  GreenstonefromRatho  -0008089. 


12.  Aberdeen  grey  granite  -00078943 

13.  Best  stock  bnck        -  -0005502 

14.  Fire  brick  -  -0004928 

15.  Stalk  of  a  Dutch  to- 
bacco-pipe        -        -  -0004573 

16.  Round  rod  of  Wedge- 
wood  ware  ( 1 1  in.  long)  '00045294 

17.  Black    marble,   firom 
Galway,  Ireland         •  -00044519 

Jame$mC$  Edm.  New  PML 


Art.  II.    Domestic  Notices. 

ENOLAND. 

A  MOVVMKST  to  the  Memory  rf  the  kUe  eminent  Engineer,  Thomas  Teffined, 
Esq^  F.R.S.L.  Sc  E.,  &c.,  is  proposed  to  be  erected  in  Westmbster  Abbey; 
Subscriptions  to  the  amount  of  1 100^  for  which  were  received  previously  to 
the  15th  of  August  last.  Subscriptions  are  received  by  Messrs.  Herxiesaad 
Co.,  'Bankers,  London;  James  Hope,  Esq.,  W.  S.,of  Edinburgh;  J.  Gibfa^ 
Esq.,  of  Aberdeen. 

New  Houses  of  Par&ameni.  —  Dr.  Reid  of  Edinburgh,  who  has  paid  ao 
much  attention  to  the  propagation  of  sound  in  rooms,  has  been  to  Londoi»,.at 
theinstance  of  the  Committee  for  the  rebuilding  of  the  Houses  of  PadiamenM 
a  circumstance  which,  we  think,  does  that  body  great  credit.  If  you  coukl 
induce  the  doctor  to  give  yon  some  information  on  this  subject  for  the^^ncAt* 
tectural  MagiBune,  I  am  sure  it  would  be  of  great  benefit  to  architects^  who, 
judging  from  some  of  the  new  chiurches  latelv  erected,  know  very  little  about 
themattor.  If  you  find  a  church  where  the  hearing  is  good  in  every  paft»jmd 
another  where  you  cannot  hear  at  all  in  several  positions,  and  take  an  aich». 
tect  to  both,  and  ask  him  what  would  be  the  efiect  of  a  speaker's  voice  placed 
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in  a  certain  pontion,  wHi  he  be  able»  a  pnori^  to  tell  y<m  ?    If  ^you  prore  to 
him,  that  in  the  one  church  you  hear  every  where  very  well,  and  in  certain 

rirts  of  another  very  ill,  will  he  be  able  to  tell  you,  a  posteriori^  the  reasona  ? 
fear  not;  at  any  rate,  I  have  never  met  with  an  architect  who  could. — 
Henry  Thomiu  Browne,    London^  Sept,  1835. 

New  ChapeL  —  A  very  handsome  dissenters'  chapel,  in  the  Gothic  style,  is 
about  to  be  erected  in  the  Regent's  Park,  from  the  designs  and  under  the 
superintendence  of  J.  H.  I'aylor,  Esq.,  architect.  —  Amicut. 

GlouceMtertMre,  — Your  correspondent,  Mr.Sopwith,  the  author  of  A  Treatise 
on  Isometrical  Projection^  and  various  other  useful  and  ingenious  works,  has 
just  made  a  complete  survey  of  the  Forest  of  Dean,  both  on  and  under  the 
surface  of  the  earth,  for  government.  Perhaps  the  whole  world  does  not 
furnish  a  more  agreeable  field  for  professional  employment.  As  regards  forest 
scenery,  it  groitly  exceeds  the  New  Forest,  in  Hampshire.  Its  geology  is  very 
interesting,  being  a  perfect  basin,  and  the  outcrop  of  the  strata  being  traceable 
all  roimd,  for  a  compass  of  eight  or  ten  miles  in  diameter. — H.  B.  Ca^ord, 
Forest  of  Deem,  Sept,  27.  1836. 

IRELAND. 

7^  Castlereagh  new  Meeting  House,  near  Bel&st,  was  opened  in  August 
last,  and  the  following  account  of  it  is  from  the  Belfast  NewS'Letler  of  Aug.  25. 
1835 :  — **  The  first  stone  of  the  new  Meeting  House  was  laid  in  June,  1834, 
and  the  building  was  designed  and  erected  under  the  superintendence  of  John 
Miller,  Esq.,  architect.  A  critique  on  its  merits  has  been  published  in  a  con« 
temporary  journal;  and  though  we  agree  with  the  writer  in  almost  ev&rj  par- 
ticular,  yet  we  think  it  is  evident  that  the  proportions  of  the  compositien  of 
the  edifice  are  rather  the  effect  of  overruling  circumstances  than  of  the  archi« 
tect's  deliberate  choice ;  and  his  success  should  not  be  measured  so  much  by 
the  abstract  merits  of  whAt  he  has  accomplished,  as  by  a  due  consideration  of 
the  difficulties  which  he  has  had  to  combat  in  the  execution  of  his  plans.  For 
instance,  in  our  eye  the  circular  belfiy  exhibits  a  proof  of  limited  funds  in  its 
apparently  limited  height  as  an  architectural  object,  though  the  ordinary  spec- 
tator will  not  take  into  account  the  circumstances  allud^  to ;  nor  should  he 
be  called  on  to  do  so,  for  he  is  to  judge  of  it  as  it  is ;  but  the  judicious 
critic  will  at  once  admit  these  circumstances  in  extenuation  of  any  defects 
which  may  be  discovered;  and  hence  he  will  appreciate  the  resources  of 
the  architect  who  has  left  the  marks  of  a  master  hand  on  all  parts  of  the 
building,  embracing  no  little  ori^ality  and  invention  in  the  outline,  with  equal 
boldness,  and  vigorously  effective,  though  plain,  detail.  What  is  most  ex- 
traordinary and  unusual,  the  fa9ade  is  pierced  by  only  one  opening,  a  door  of 
Herculean  dimensions,  placed  between  the  attached  columns,  whicm  are  raised 
on  a  podium  or  plinth,  the  deep  recesses  of  which  contribute  materially  to 
enhance  the  picturesque  effect  of  the  whole,  thereby  producing,  not  oxdy  a 
fine  degree  of  chiaroscuro,  but  great  perspective  variety  and  force.  The 
flanks  have  doors  of  smaller  dimensions,  with  exceedingly  deep  plain  lintels,  so 
as  partially  to  correspond  with  the  centre.  The  same  taste  is  conspicuous 
throughout  the  interior,  which  is  plain,  but  effective.  The  ong^nal  disposition 
of  the  plan  is  highly  convenient  for  an  auditoir,  as  it  allows  a  fiill  view  of  the 
minister  from  every  seat.  The  collocation  of^the  columns  and  pilasters  de- 
termines the  situation  of  the  gallery,  under  which  the  ceiling  is  quite  novel, 
having  beams  crossing  fi^m  column  to  wall,  and  between  which  are  concave 
convex  panels,  of  quite  an  unusual  form,  the  beams  projecting  beyond  the 
columns,  and  forming  a  support  to  additional  pews  round  the  house.  The 
principal  ceiling  is  subdivided  by  beams,  having  plain  moulding,  connecting 
the  whole  into  one  harmonious  figure.  We  cannot  conclude  without  a  pass- 
ing remark  on  the  pulpit,  which  appears  to  have  been  carefully  handled  in  the 
execution,  being  a  specimen  of  b^utiliil  cabinet-work,  the  wood  of  which  has 
been  chosen  with  much  good  taste,  as  it  is  richly  mottled  mahogany,  not 
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the  usual  curled  wood  so  much  in  use  for  furniture.  In  fact,  the  execution 
has  done  every  justice  to  the  architect's  design,  which  is  quite  unique,  being 
a  complete  circle,  one  half  of  which  stands  out  from  the  wall,  the  other  half 
within  a  semicircular  recess  in  the  wall,  having  a  domical  top.  The  internal 
fitting  up  of  the  pulpit  looks  well;  and  the  substitution  of  a  large  easy  chair  in 
the  centre,  for  ttie  minister,  is  a  good  change  from  the  old  fixed  seat.  It 
struck  us  that  there  is  a  little  baldness  in  the  blank  space  above  the  pulpit,  on 
each  side  of  the  semicircular  recess,  which,  if  we  might  venture  an  architec- 
tural, hint  to  Mr,  Miller,  who  stands  so  high  in  his  profession,  would  be  im- 
proved by  a  handsome  panel,  enclosing  a  marble  slab,  having  the  Command- 
ments inscribed  on  one  side,  and  the  lord's  Prayer  on  the  other ;  or,  possibly,  . 
scripture  texts  might  be  substituted.  These  embellishments  are  of  a  higher 
order  than  mere  ornaments,  and  to  say  that  they  arc  so  many  helps  to  devo- 
tion, would,  perchance,  offend  Presbyterian  austerity ;  but,  viewing  them  in 
the  light  of  innocent  svmbols,  we  have  yet  to  learn  that  such  decorations  are 
at  all  incompatible  with  the  discipline  of  our  Scottish  Church." 

We  have  written  to  Mr.  Miller  to  request  the  favour  of  apian  of  this 
Meeting  House,  as  we  are  equally  desirous  of  laying  some  designs  for  this 
class  bdbre  our  readers,  as  we  are  of  publishing  plans  of  churches.  — *  Cond. 


Art.  Ill-    Retrospective  Ctiiidsm.' . 

Literary ConrpoMon  ofArcfntecU  and  Surveyori,  (p.  470.)~I  have  iust  read 
the  article  signed  A  Solicitor  (p.  470.),  and  am  much  surprised  by  the  state- 
menfmade  in  it  respecting  the  literary  composition  of  architects. .  The  greater 
part  of  them  having  received  a  liberal  education,  it  is  by  no  means  .probable 
that  they  would  commit  errors  either  in  grammar  or  syntax,  as  A  Sohcitor  in« 
ainuates ;  but  I  presume  that  the  **  architects,"  whom  .your  correspondent 
states  he  **  has  had  a  good  deal  to  do  with,"  have  about  as  much  claim  to  the 
title  as  the  match-seller  who  styled  himself  a  **  timber  merchant."  It  'is  rather 
ludicrous  to  hear  A  Solicitor  complaining  of  the  "  jaigon"  of  our: profession; 
and  were  his  plan  adopted,  of  e3»laining  technical  terms  by  means  of  sketches, 
I  think  it  is  more  tnan  probable  that  the  solicitors  would  require  more 
drau^tsmen  than  the  architects.  Your  correspondent  appears  to  know  very 
little  of  the  manner  in  which  young  architects  employ  their  leisure  time,  since 
he  assumes  that  it  is  all  taken  up  in  copying  drawings ;  and  when  he  advises 
them  to  study  grammar  and  syntax,  he  appears  to  forget,  that,  were  this  advice 
addressed  to  the  young  men  of  his  own  profession,  it  would  be  more  q)pli- 
cable;  for  the  generality  of  young  architects  receive  a  much  better  education 
than  attorneys'  clerks.  His  attempt  at  a  sneer  is  unworthy  of  notice;  but  I 
will  tell  Mr.  Solicitor,  that  had  he  remembered  the  advice,  Ne  nitor  uUra  cre^  > 
jMtfam,  and .  attended  to  his  own  profession,  instead  of  attacking  imaginary 
defects  in  another,  it  would,  perhaps,  have  been  of  more  advantage  to  himself, 
his  clients  (if  he  have  any),  and  to  the  readers  of  this  Magazine.  —  G,  B,  7F. 
Oct.  1.  1835. 

Profedum^  by  T,  SopwUh^  ^c,  (p.  211.) — **  Can  three  sides  of  a: right- 
angled  prism,  orthc^raphically  repi^Bsented,  be  seen  in  the. projection,. if  one 
side  is  represented  as  a  true  square,  or  as  a  right-angled  parallelogram  ?"  To 
some  readers,  the  above  query,  which  appears  in  p.-  211.,  may  require  explan* 
ation :  it,  togiether  with  Uie  remarks  appended  to  it,  forms  a  contmuation,  and 
an  attempted  defence,  of  a  criticism  on  my  TreatiMe  on  Itometrical  Drawing, 
which  appeared,  a  few  months  ago,  under  the  anonymous  signature  of  J..R. 
(p.  46^.)  On  perusing  that  criticism,  I  perceived  that  some  of  the  statements 
in  it  were  very  incorrect;  and,  attributing  them  to  the  inexperience  of  the 
writer  (who,  with  laudable  discretion,  conceals  his  name),  I  corrected  his  errors 
by  a  plain  and  simple  explanation,  (p.  142.)  That  explanation  was  based  on  true 
geometrical  principles ;  and  I  confidently  refer  to  every  geometrical  reader. 
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p  k  dott  not  fiiUy  refiite  the  duu^  of  «*  «nnt  of  prineiple/^  w^ 
has  aU«ged  Mtiut  eertsb  diagrams  •  oontained  fa  a^  book.    If  thai  wnler 
bad  poMMfod  a  oooMBon  ahara  of  eaiidoiir»  he  would  either  hvre  lebntted  Ifae 
argumeiito-  k  oonlaiiw,  or  cone  forth  from  bia  hidiiig  hole,  and  avowed  dM  error 
into  which  he  had  fidlen. 

That  J.  R.'s  chai^doea  me  great  nyoatiee}  that  hia  eonmmnicationaott  the 
•ulqeet  are  replete  with  errors ;  that  his  obeermtionB  are  calcukited  to  mislead 
your  readers;  and  that  he  is  very  imperfisctiy  acquainted  with  the  nature  of 
projection,  will  iwear  from  the  following  obserrationsy  and  from  the  able 
paper  which  Mr.  lucholson  baa  contributed,  **  to  prevent  the  disseminacion  of 
wrong  principles." 

'  **  All  those,"  says  J.  It, "  who  have  a  knowled^  of  peraj^ective  and  of 
erthographieal  projection,  are  aware  that  orthographical  prqjecdon  is  projected 
by  pamllel  rays,  which  are  all  perpendieukar  to  the  plane."  Such  is  not  the 
case;  for  there  exists  a  difference  of  opinion  on  tbe  subject.  A  late  and 
highly  respectable  authority,  Bir.  Bradley,  in  his  TretUke<m  PraeHaUGeomelinf 
am  LmMT  Pertpectioe^  treats  prcjeotion  by  paralld  rays,  which  are  all  obBi^ 
to  the  plane^  as  orthographical  projection.  Aeoording  to  this  antibority,  which 
J.  R.  may  refiite  if  he  can,  the  diagrams,  which  he  condemns  for  **  want  of 
principle,"  are  true  orthographical  projections ;  but  whether  or  not  they  are 
oorrectiy  termed  orthogrif>hical  is  not  material  to  the  question  in  dispute; 
which  is,  are  they  correct  m  geometrisal  principle  ?  Not  only  is  the  mode  6i 
prelection  used  m  these  diagrams  treated  of  by  Bfr.  Bradley  as  an  orthographic 
profection,  but  he  even  recommends  it,  for  some  purposes,  as  superior  to  die 
pKgeetion  formed  by  rays  perpendicular  to  the  pueme;  wluch  latter  aeema  to 
be  the  only  kind  of  parallei  prqjection  that  has  fallen  within  the  compaas  of 
1.  R.'s  firnpriere. 

80  &r,  Mvever,  from  making  a  candid  acknowleckaicnt  of  error,  J.  B. 
ant  appears,  net  in  thfr  small  pnnt  of  "  Rettospective  Ontidsm/'  bntblaaoQcd 
forth  on  the  lair  and  aomle  pages  of  the  AreUleeimni  Magmme^  m  the  stately 
form  of  an  article  q»  ^  Pcrnective."  In  this  artkie  he  ns  madb  free  nee  m 
my  name  m  that  geatiemanfy  manner 'in  which  anooTmoos  writers  peculiarly 
esoel;  thou^  he  {VodenUy  abatams  from  any  attempt  to  answer  the 
meats  fonramed  m  ray  last  mmwiniration.  He  now  considcn  it  **  nepe 
to  be  tfana  verbose^  in  order  to  obviate  any  ndatake''  (how  candid  1}  ^ 
micht  have  arisen  from  a  laconic  description."  J.  R.'s  fooner  paper  waa 
written  "  for  the  infarmation  of  the  gewm^ricaJ  student,"  Would  it  not  have 
been  candid  in  J.  R.  to  state  whether  ho  had,  or  had  not,  folkn  into  ^  any 
mistake"?  OrooiddheBOt  have  referred  the ^ stadent "  to  p.  148.,wherw 
the  "^  ndstakes  "  am  frilly  exposed  ?  It  is  aurprismg  how  great  n  diflereBce  of 
opinion  may  iiappea.to  exist  on  the  same  subject.  Wlmt  J.  R.  teama  the 
o£  a  laconic  deaeriptiop,"  I  am  led  to  consider  the  bhmdere  of 


On  the  <*  variMse"  and  amended  exposition  of  i.  R.'s  opinioaa  (p.  Sit.),  I 
,  in  justice^  voar  readers  and  to  myself,  to  oflEer  a  few  remarks, 
'he  query  aetbe  head  of  Ji  R.'8  paper,  ^nth  the  remarks  which  frdlow  it, 
to  imply  that  I  had  treated  the  diagnms  complained  of  as  orthog|rapliical 


\  as  ^  two  other  modes  of  nrojeetion.'     I 


Jeetiao,  I  lefetged  tothsee^bamrings  as  ^  two  other  modes  of  projection.' 
stated  the  obnons  frict,  that  they  both  exhibit  an  ortbogrsphacal  view,  or 
elevation,  of  the  front  side ;  and,  in  explainmg  the  construction  of  such  draw- 
mgs,  I  said  that  **  the  orthograohicai  prqjectionof  the  front  being  completed," 
ami  then  proceeded  te  show  now  the  other  sides  wereto  be  drawn,  by  a 
difierent  prooeas.  The  expression,  therefore^  of  a  **.right*imgled  prism  orMiv 
grapkiotdk^  rapreamtcdj"  as  applied  to  these  cbawiags,is  a  virtual  misstat^ent 
of  tne  subnet  in  dispute^  under  cover  of  winch  J.  R  munly  attemplB  to  escape 
from  the  poaition  in  which  my  former  exposure  (p.  14k)  of  ms  ctroneoua 


•  Figs. 4v5. 7,8. 10.andll.of  Plate  xvu.» and  figs.  Land  2. ofPlate  xxiv. 
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criliciMihaH{ilao8dhiD;  aadinwIdclH  adett  he  collmte  Ik  better  booi^Mge 
of  tbe^li^ect»  he  is  likely  to  remain. 

Accordnig  to  J.  R.'8  views^  all  those  who  answer  the  oiieiy  at  the  bead  of 
his  paper  in  the  affirmative  are  blockheads,  (p.  811.)  .  I  have  shown  that  a 
difierence  of  opinion  exists  as  to  the  precise  meaning  of  ''oiihognpbical " 
ptojection.  If  J.  R.'s  definition  is  correct,  the  qaery  is  (fust  as  senuble  as  if 
ne  had  asked  whether  two  and  two  make  fom*;  for,  under  the  condition  of 
the  rays  .fidling  perpendicularly  on  the  plane,  it  is  self-evident  that  it  thust  be 
answmd  in  thenegative*  It  may  be  observed,  that  the*introduction  of  the  word 
*f  orthogrf4>hically  "  renders  the  query  altogether  inapplicable  to  the-siAject  in 
dispute  ;  and  that,  according  to  Mr.  Bradley's  view  of  tae  subject, the-eaad  query 
must  be  answered  in  the  affirmative.  -  Whether  the  diagrams  are  projected 
ortho^iaphically  is  not  the  aubject  in  dispute ;  J.  R.  contends  that  they  are 
false  m-  principle,  and  that  by  **  no  mode  of  projection  whatever  *'  can  figures 
be  ao  represented.  Whether  oblioue  parallel  projection  be  orthographiod  or 
not,  the  principle  on  which  these  drawmgs  are  prcjected  is  plain  and  obvious, 
and  J.  R.'s  charge,  of  *^  want  of  principle,"  is  clearly  shown  to  be  false. 

The  correctness  of  the  principle  by  which  the  diagrams  in  ^estion  are 
drawai  is  oonfirmed  by  the  fact  of  its  existing  in  nature,  and  bemg  deduced 
frmn  the  laws  of  nature,  aa  exemf^ified  in  s^dows.  Its  practical  utilitjf  is 
evklait,  from  the  great  ease  and  sunplicity  of  its  application  to  mechanical 
drawingB;  and,  as  r^ards  its  beiiw  true  in  principle^  I  am  confirmed  by  the 
hiA  authority  of  Mr.  Bradley,  w,  NiehoUon,  Simonin,  and  other- writers, 
whose  united  authorities  form  a  powerfiil  and  decisive  contradiction  to  the 
^orant  and  unsupported  assertion  by  which  my  anonymous  assaihMit  has 
mdeavAured  to  ii^ure  the  character  of  my  book. 

I  can  scarcely  conodve  that  any  writer  would  wilfully  misstate  the  ex* 
pmsions  of  another ;  but  certain  it  is,  that  the  postscript  of  J.  R.'s  paper  on 
Perspective  (p.  813.)  does  contain  a  very  palpable  misrepresentation  of  my 
former  coouBuoication.  I  said,  in  that  paper  (p.  142.),  that  **  the  shadows  of 
the  %rires  (i.  e.  a  wire  model  of  a  house),  fidling  on  a  plane  perpendicular  to 
the  rays,  would  exhibtt  the  ordiographiod  projection  of  the  house;  and  the 
sama  shadow,  falling  on  a  verHcal  plane,  parallel  to  the  firont  of  the  house^ 
would  exhibit  the  parallel  projection  of  the  house.  In  the  hitter  ease,  it  is 
erident  that  the  fitmt  of  the  house  would  be  geometrically  represented;  and 
that  more  or  less  of  one  or  two  adjoining  sides  would  be  shown,  aocordinff  to 
the  greater  or  less  obliouity  of  the  rays  of  light;  or»  what  is  simpler  still,  let 
the  wire  model  of  a  cuoe  be  hdd  in  tne  sunshine^  so  that  its  shaaiDw  may  fidi 
on  a  sheet  of  paper  parallel  to  an^  two  opposite  surfiwes  of  the  cidbe;  in 
which  case,  eifllit  of  tne  boundary  Imes  or  edges  of  the  enbewoold  be  parallel 
to  the  plane  of  projection.  The  writer  of  the  retroepeetiTe  critidam  (p.  45.) 
is  altogether  mistaken,  when  he  states  that  it  is  impossible  lor  dwee  mSn  of  a 
c&be  to  be  shown  by  any  mode  of  projection  whatever,  if  one  fiice  is  reprfr^ 
scnted  geometrically,  and  the  angles  of  that  fiure  are  riafaft  angles ;  or,  in  other 
words,  when  the  top  and  bottom  horisontal  lines  of  ttiat  fiice  are  paraUd  to 
the  plane  of  projection.  In  the  cases  I  have  shown,  the  top  and  bottom  hori« 
lontal  lines  are  parallel  to  the  plane  of  prq|ection :  one  hot  is  represented 
gsometrically ;  and  yet,  so  far  is  it  from  being  unpossible,  under  these  circnm« 
stances,  to  exhibit  three  sides  of  a  cube  '*  on  principle^"  it  is  not  onlv  possible^ 
but  is  effected  by  the  most  obvious  and  simple  prmolple  connected  with  the 
sdenoe  of  geometry;  viz.  the  r^resentation  of  the  shadow  of  an  object  on  a 
plane  parallel  to  one  of  its  sides. ' 

Sucn  is  the  paragraph  complete.  Now  let  the  reader  judge  whether,.or  not, 
the  following  comment  is  a  gross  perversion  and  misstatement  of  it :  — 

"^  We  are  told,"  says  J.  R.'s  postscript  (p.  2ia),  **  by  this  gentleman^  that 
the  rays  firom  an  obiect  are  peipendicuiar  to  the  plane:  so  fiu*,  so  good ;  and 
then  we  are  directed  to  hold  the  modelof  a  wire  cube  in  the  sunriiine,  so  that 
its  shadow  nmy  fidl  on  a  sheet  of  paper  parallel  to  any  two  opposite  suifines 
of  the  cube ;  m  which  case  eight  of  the  Douadary  lines,  or  cdgies^  of  the  cube 
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would  be  ponillei  to  the  pkne  of  projectioii."  '  Now,  reader,  take  tins 
sentence,  with  the  following,  and  mark  the  disinffenuoiu  author: — ^^  More  or 
less  of  one  or  two  adjoining  sides  of  a  cube  woiud  be  shown,  according  to  the 
greater  or  less  obliquity  of  the  rays  of  light."  **  If  the  rays  are  perpendicular 
to  the  plane,  and  the  two  faces  of  a  cube  parallel  to  the  plane,  it  is  only  Mr. 
Sopwith  who  can  tell  how,  in  this  case,  we  can  have  the  rays  obliqoe  to  the 
cube.*» 

It  will  be  observed,  that  I  speak  of  the  shadow  of  the  wire  models  under 
two  conditions :  the  first  is,  that  the  ravs  fidl  perpendicularly  on  the  plane  of 
projection;  the  second  infers  no  condition  as  to  tne  direction  of  the  rays,  but 
only  that  the  front  of  the  house  shall  be  parallel  to  the  plane  of  projection, 
leaving  the  rays  to  fall  with  greater  or  less  obliquity,  as  may  suit  the  object  of 
the  designer.  The  conditions,  which  I  describe  as  connected  with  the  latter 
case  only,  J.  R.  applies  to  both,  and  endeavours  to  hold  up  to  derision  a  plain 
and  intdligible  statement  of  geometrical  matters  of  fact,  -  which  it  is  quite 
clear  he  is  not  able  to  understand. 

Fig.  105.,  in  p.  813.,  is  represented  **  exactly  afler  the  manner  of  Mr.  8op- 
with's  '  verti-horizontal '  figures ;"  and,  notwithstanding  J.  R.*s  total  ignorance 
of  the  matter,  that  figure  is  a  correct  projection  of  a  cube,  on  a  plane  pwaUd 
to  one  of  its  sides,  and,  consequentljr,  to  eight  of  its  boundarj^iine8,or  edses. 
A  wire  model  of  a  cube  may  be  held  in  the  sunshine,  so  that  its  shadow  shall 
fidl  line  for  line  on  fig.  105. ;  and  thus  the  very  diagram  which  J.  R.  exhibits  in 
refutation  of  this  mode  of  projection  maybe  turned  into  a  tolerably  convincing 
proof  of  his  own  want  of  knowledge  on  the  subject.  Perhaps  J.  K.  will  soon 
discover  that  the  sun  shines  on  a  wrong  principle ! 

In  conclusion,  I  have  found  in  J.  R.^  communications  neither  the  candour 
nor  liberality  of  an  intelligent  critic ;  but  the  substance  of  much  error,  and  of 
very  careless,  if  not  wilful,  misrepresentatiomt.  Notwithstanding  the  puerfle 
witticism  on  the  shadows  of  the  wire  cube,  geometrical  readers  ne^  not  oe  told 
that  the  elucidation  of  projection  and  perspective,  by  the  doctrine  of  shadows, 
is  correct  in  principle,  and  highly  explanatory,  ifteither  J.  R.,  nor  any  one 
else,  can  establish  the  "  want  of  pnnciple  *'  in  the  diagrams  alluded  to ;  and  he 
must  be  content  to  preserve,  in  his  own  collection,  those  drawings,  together 
with  his  own,  as  testimonies  of  hb  critical  incapacity.  As  to  the  further 
objects  which  he  proposes  to  "  bring  before  my  vision,"  1  heartily  wish  him 
success.  I  recommend  him  to  do  the  best  lie  can ;  and  not  to  be  **  too 
laconic,*'  lest "  a  mistake  might  arise."  I  shall  be  truly  glad  to  profit  by  his 
remarks,  content  if  I  am  spared  thepainful  task  of  exposing  ignorance  and 
correcting  a  departure  fitrni  truth.— T.  Sopwith. 

Comparative  Merits  of  the  Hot-Water  Syttems  of  Heating,  ^c.  (p. 407.)  — 
Having  read  the  stringent  and  clever,  but  somewhat- censorious,  letter  of  yonr 
correspondent.  Censor,  '^On  the  comparative  Merits  of  the  various  Hot- Water 
Systems,"  I  am  desirous  to  ofier  a  few  humble  comments  upon  it.  I  will,  at 
once,  confess  that  I  am  one  of  that  numerous  **  fry,"  or  rather  bofl,  of  cir- 
culators," whom  he  so  unceremoniously  denounces  as  alluring  the  public  into 
all  the  disquietudes  of  hot  water,  under  the  specious  guise  of  its  being  a  grand 
specific  for  **  all  the  ills  that  cold  is  heir  to,"  but  secretly,  with  no  other  view 
tnan  a  sordid  desire  to  pour  the  circulating  medium  into  their  own  cofes. 
Having,  personally,  to  complain  of  the  sm  of  omission,  rather  than  of  commis- 
sion, I  shall  pass  by  the  uncharitable  and  illiberal  animus  of  this  insinuation, 
in  the  hope  that  Censor's  sense  of  justice  and  love  of  truth  will  breathe  a 
milder  spirit  of  denunciation  over  his  future  lucubrations.  In  a  writer  of  so 
much  intelligence,  and  possessing  such  evident  qualifications  for  the  ta^  he 
has  undertaken,  it  is  matter  of  great  regret,  that,  with  the  additional  advantage 
of  having  the  materials  around  him  for  strengthening  and  extending  his  know- 
ledge of  his  subject.  Censor  should  have  failed  to  give  the  public  that  full  and 
complete  view  of  the  hot-water  system  which  the  title  of  his  paper  pledges 
Usn  to  conununicate.  In  this  respect,  however,  I  am  sorry  to  say,  be  appears 
to  me  to  have  followed  the  course  pureued  by  all  the  recent  writers  on  this 
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topic  which  1  have  met  with ;  who,  one  and  all,  would  seem  to  hav^  taken  ''a 
Boieran  oath  of  silence"  against  a  particular  system  of  heating  by  hot  water, 
which,  nevertheless,  has  now  been  before  the  public  for  several  years;  which 
has  been  both  extensively  and  successfully  introduced ;  and  which,  in  the 
opinion  of  some  persons,  goes  far  to  disprove  the  censures  and  attacks  which, 
from  time  to  time,  have  been  so  unsparingly  inflicted  (and  by  none  with  greater 
rigour  than  Censor)  on  this  popular  system  of  warming. 

One  of  Censor's  first  all^tions  is,  that  the  **  system  of  heating  buildings 
by  hot-water  apparatus  is  altogether  inferior  to  steam  and  other  methods,  be- 
cause the  feebleness  of  its  heatinc  power  renders  it  impossible  to  give  that 
ventilation,  in  cold  weather,  which  is  essential  to  health ;  and  that  the  feeble 
power  arises  from  inability  to  boil  the  water,  which,  in  most  instances,  is  far 
below  thd  boiling  point."  That  so  serious  a  defect  as  want  of  adequate  heat* 
ing  power  is  not  an  inherent  vice  of  hot-water  apparatus,  when  rightly  con- 
structed and  applied,  I  will  endeavour  to  show  by  fact,  and  not  assertion. 
The  new  Town  Hall  at  Birmingham  is  warmed  by  hot-water  apparatus ;  the 
boiler  and  heating  vessels  of  which  contain  800  gallons  of  water ;  and  this 
volume  of  water  can  be,  and  has  been,  raised  by  the  aid  of  a  single  fire,  from 
the  mean  temperature  of  52^  to  boiling,  or  212^,  in  an  hour  and  a  half;  the 
heating  surfaces  being,  at  the  same  time,  exposed  to  the  cooling  effect  of  a 
room  with  a  cubic  content  of  500,000  (i, :  and,  further,  the  heat  of  the  water 
was  kept  at  a  minimum  temperature  of  SOO'^  during  a  whole  day;  while  the  air 
of  this  immense  room  was,  at  the  same  time,  sustained '  by  the  apparatus  at  a 
temperature  of  55** ;  the  external  au*  ranging  from  38**  to  43**.  Can  it,  then,  be 
said,  that  feebleness  of  heating  power  is  an  inherent  defect  of  all  hot-water 
apparatus?  With  respect  to  ventilation,  in* the  strict  and  scientific  sense  of 
tnat  word,  I  presume  I  need  not  acquaint  Censor  that  there  are  few  problems 
of  more  difficult  solution,  than  that  mvolving  ventilation  on  sound  principles ; 
but  I  will  venture  to  say,  that  no  system  of  heating  possesses  so  many  im- 
portant aids  to  ventilation  as  the  hot-water  system,  when  skilfully  and  properly 
applied. 

The  next  offence  with  which  Censor  charges  the  system  is,  that  it  **  does 
not  economise  fuel ;"  and,  further,  that,  **  if  the  heat  obtained  be  compared 
with  the  consumption  of  fuel,  it  wilt  be  found,  with  the  exce^ition  of  the  com- 
mon open  grate,  one  of  the  least  economical  modes  of  distnbuting  warmth." 
Here,  again,  I  will  offer  a  practical  example  in  refutation  of  Censor's  dicta. 
By  the  use  of  a  hot-water  apparatus  I  have  sustained  a  room  36  (i,  long, 
83 fl.  wide,  and  10 fV.  Gin.  high,  with  a  cooling  surface  of  glass  windows, 
measuring  lOOf^.  superficial,  at  a  maximum  temperature  of  63*^,  and  a  mini- 
mum of  50**  (the  external  air  being  40**),  for  48  hours,  by  the  expenditure  of 
one  shilling's  worth  of  fuel,  which  was  used  during  the  first  12  hours  of  the 
4erm ;  and  for  15  out  of  the  48  hours  there  was  no  fire  at  all  kept  under 
the  boiler.  It  is  true  that  this  trial  of  the  hot-water  system  was  an  experi- 
mental one,  and,  therefore,  conducted  with  the  needful  care  and  attention, 
and  also  with  the  accuracy  of  an  experiment ;  but  it  is  equally  true  that 
the  tome  apparatus  has  been  in  use  in  the  same  situation,  and  for  the  same 
purpose,  for  several  years  past,  and  does  not  consume  more  than  one  shilling's 
worth  of  fuel  in-  24  hours  (a  day  and  night)  in  the  coldest  weather.  I  feel 
entitled  to  contend,  therefore,  that  it  is  not  only  incorrect  to  say  that  there  is 
no  economy  of  fuel  in  hot-water  apparatus,  but  I  will  assert  that  there  is  no 
method  of  producing  artificial  heat,  -lor  the  purpose  of  warming  air,  that  will 
attain  the  object  with  equal  certainty,  and  with  so  little  labour  and  expense. 

Cen^tor  finally  sums  up  the  remaining  "  inconveniences  inseparable  fixim 
the  hot-water  system,"  and  declares  them  to  be,  "  under  every  form,  and  to 
whatever  use  it  may  be  applied,"  as  follows :  — ••  Leakage  of  pipes,"  «  which 
must  -also  be  frequently  of  dliSerent  diameters;"  **  checked  circulation  by 
dipping  to  pass  under  doors;"  "  a  necessity,  in  most  cases,  of  placing  the 
heat-distributing  surfaces  somewhere  close  to  the  walls  of  the  space  to  be 
heated;"  "  weight  of  water  and  of  tubes  on  floors;"  "  furring  of  pipes  by 
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sedimeot;*'  «  difficulty  of  repdn;**  «  am  wmtiU  oBt,"  wUch,  «  not  beli« 
hypercritical,"  he  passes  oyer.  Now,  there  cao  be  no  doubt  that,  if  the  hot- 
water  system,  unaer  all  and  every  form  whatever,  carries  **  a  tail"  with  so 
many  unsound  **  joints"  in  it  as  are  here  enumerated,  the  grand  specific  can- 
not much  loncer  be  administered,  even  with  the  aid  of  "  eager  puffing  "  My 
antidote  for  them  all,  however,  shall  be  ^  a  plain  unvarnished  tale."  One  of 
the  largest  and  most  splendid  private  residences  in  Enghmd,  Penrhyn  Castle, 
the  seat  of  O.  IL  Dawldns  Pennant,  Esq.,  is  warmed  by  hot»water  apparatus. 
The  great  hall  alone  is  70  ft.  long,  50tt  wide,  and  42  ft  high ;  the  hMo  is 
100  ft.  hwh ;  and  the  staircases,  vestibule,  library,  chapel,  dinin^«ooni.  Ace, 
are  all  of  corresponding  magnitude ;  and  yet  there  are  no  pipes  whatever  em- 
ployed for  the  heating  sur&ces :  the  whole  of  the  apparatus,  which  is  of  great 
extent  and  power,  is  contained  in  the  basement  story  of  the  building;  and  not 
a  drop  of  water  circulates  at  a  hi^er  level,  nor  beyond  the  walls  of  the  base* 
ment  rooms,  in  which  the  boilcn  and  hot-water  stoves  are  fixed.  Looking, 
then,  ^  first  on  that  picture,  and  then  on  this,"  who  vrill  have  die  **  utter 
hardihood"  to  proclaim  that  **  the  hot-water  system  owes  much  of  its  cde- 
brity,  and  much  of  its  extensive  use,  to  the  same  causes  that  render  Morrison's 
Pills,  or  Rowland's  Kalydor  so  fiunous  ?  "  I  have  only  to  add,  that,  as  your 
correspondent.  Censor,  ^ts  from  behind  the  shield  ai  a  wm  de  gtiem,  I 
propose  to  follow  so  praiseworthy  an  example;  but,  whenever  he  shall  thmk 
proper  to  produce  the  real  **  Simon  Pure,"  I  will  drop  the  mask  of—  Hjfdt^ 
Camme,    Mrittoi,  Sept.  15.  1835. 

Bmildhgt  m  Irekmd,  —  I  quite  agree  with  your  correspondent,  R.  V .,  in  his 
admiration  of  the  church  near  Kii^stown,  having  been  equally  struck  by  the 
oriffinality  and  beauty  of  its  stjrle;  and  Irmetted  much  bemg  unaUe  to  make 
a  sketch.  I  have  no  recollection  of  the  Gothic  buildmg  he  alludes  to»  but 
noticed  a  very  elegant  Ionic  buildings  apparently  not  long  finished,  near  the 
not  he  mentions  (St  Oeoige's  Church) :  it  is  the  Jesuits'  Churah,  Upper 
Gardener  Street. 

I  think  some  of  our  architects  mi^t  take  many  useful  hints  firom  the  late 
Irish  Houses  of  Parliament  (now  usedas  the  Bank  of  Ireland),  the  approaches 
to  which,  and  the  planning  of  the  surrounding  offices,  are  exceedingly  good. 

Some  of  the  new  buildi^at  Cork  are  in  very  good  taste.  The  new  Sessions 
House,  now  neariy  completed,  from  the  designs  of  Mr.  P^yne^  architect,  does 
credit  to  that  gentleman^s  alnlity,  both  as  to  plan  and  elevation.  The  portico 
is  extremely  chaste  and  el^^t:  it  is  built  of  a  blue  limestone,  peculiar,  I 
believe,  to  Cork,  and  which  is  dug  from  a  large  quarry  dose  at  hand.  There 
is  also  a  remarkaUy  handsome  Roman  Cathouc  Chapel,  in  the  Gothic  sTjrle^ 
now  erecting,  of  the  same  materiaL  Some  of  the  private  houses  and  viUas, 
which  stand  on  the  banks  of  the  river,  are  worthy  of  notice ;  and  the  Black 
Rock  Castle,  built  by  the  corporation,  is  a  most  picturesque  obiect. — Jmkus, 
London,  Sept,  12.  1835. 

Street  ArckUedwre,  —  I  thmk  you  have  made  a  slight  mistake  in  an  article 
on  street  architecture,  in  No.  IL  for  April.  You  mention  Mr.  Feaion'a  house, 
in  Bond  Street,  as  disf^ying  dignity  or  appearance.  I  apprehend  you  mean 
the  house  occupied  by  a  wine  merchant  fLambe»  I  think,  is  the  name)  a  few 
doors  southwani,  which  presents  a  fine  elevation  ;  while  Mr.  Fearon's,  above 
the  flTOund-floor,  is  plain  brick,  and  the  shop  fix>nt  has  no  particular  merit 
that  I  can  discover.  There  are  many  defects  in  the  fiK>nts  of  the  houses  in 
Pidl  Mall,  opposite  the  Travellers'  Oub :  the  tall  and  slender  piers  have  a 
veiy  weak  and  flimsv  appearance,  especially  overhung  as  they  are  by 
'  5;  the  ... 


enormous  cornice;  the  doors  and  windows  are  also  much  too  narrow.  I 
think  there  are  several  superior  to  those  you  have  named;  for  mstance,  the 
banking  house  of  Messrs.  Henries  and  Farquhar,  in  St.  James's  Street; 
Messrs.  Fortnum  and  Mason's,  in  Piccadilly;  and  Messrs.  Hancock  and 
a  Kixon's,  in  Cockspur  Street. — Id, 
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ORXOINAIi  COMBTONICATXONS. 

Art.  I;  Plan,  Elevation,  Seciion,  Sfc,  with  a  descrifiive  Account  of 
the  Improvements  latdy  made  at  the  CHstom^Hoiue^  Netn  York*  By 
William  Ross,  Esq.,  Architect  at  New  York. 

The  whole  of  this  building,  which  is  now  in  the  course  of  erec- 
tion in  the  city  of  New  York,  is  to  be  of  white  marble,  and  your 
readers  may,  therefore,  fancy  that  it  must  be  splendid ;  but,  were 
they  to  see  it,  they  would  have  no  hesitation  in  saying  that  Bath 
stone  is  much  to  be  preferred,  as  the  marble  is  left  rough  from 
the  chisel.  The  value  of  marble  here  is  chiefly  in  the  fine  polish 
of  which  it  is  susceptible ;  and,  when  it  is  not  polished,  it  is  no 
better  than  any  other  stone. 

The  windows  in  the  exterior  are  in  two  tiers ;  they  are  each 
loft,  high,  and  5  ft.  wide,  and  set  in  a  space  of  7  ft.  9  in.,  which 
is  the  clear  of  the  pilasters :  the  latter  are  4  ft.  10  in.  on  the  face, 
and  project  8  ft.  from  the  wall.  The  mode  of  forming  the  vaults 
of  the  apartments  q  g,  in  the  section,  is  the  same  as  that  em* 
ployed  in  forming  the  ceiling  of  the  rooms  next  to  Pine  Street. 
This  mode  I  shaU  particularly  describe  at  a  future  time,  as  it  is 
peculiarly  adapted  for  London  or  other  shop  fronts.  The  long 
flight  of  *'  shelf-like  steps,"  to  the  Wall  Street  front,  I  proposed  to 
arrange  in  the  same  manner  as  those  of  the  portico  of  the  London 
University;  but  this  proposition  was  overruled, ' as  that  manner 
was  considered  **  not  to  possess  dignity  enough." 

Fig.  222.  is  the  principal  plan  ofthe  building. 
.  Fig.  223.  is  a  transverse  section  through  the  great  business- 
room,  on  the  line  a  b,^.  222.  In  this  section  are  seen  the  vaulted 
apartments  under  the  principal  floor ;  the  galleries  (pp),  sup- 
ported by  trusses ;  and  the  apartments  (;  q)  in  which  the  papers 
are  to  be  preserved. 

Fig.  2^^.  is  a  perspective  view  ofthe  building. 

Fig.  226.  shows  the  interior  finishing  of  the  two  large  doors 
entering  to  b  and  g. 

Fig.  225.  is  the  profile  of  ^.  226. 
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Fig.  227*  shows  the  tracing  round  the  windows  which  open 
into  die  great  business-room,  and  light  the  winding  staircases. 

In  the  principal  plan  (J!g,  222.\  a  is  the  portico  and  principal 
entrance  from  Wall  Street ;  69  the  hall  or  vestibule ;  c,  the  great 
business-room;  d^  the  collector's  private  office;  e  e  e,  tliree 
private  offices ;  fji  recesses,  over  each  of  which  there  is  a 
gallery  supported  by  trusses,  forming  a  communication  between 
the  rooms  of  the  upper  floor ;  gj  a  vestibule  uniform  with  &, 
which  leads  to  the  arched  corridor  h ;  i  t\  offices ;  and  k  j^, 
principal  staircases  leading  to  the  floor  over  these  offices.  In 
the  lafge  piers  of  the  cupola  there  are  four  winding  stair- 
cases, I  /,  two  of  which  lead  to  the  roof,  and  the  other  two  to 
the  vaulted  garrets  under  the  roof,  in  which  papers  are  intended 
to  be  preserved.  The  portico  m  forms  the  entrance  from  Pine 
Street ;  n  is  a  sunken  area,  and  the  front  to  Nassau  Street ; 
a  is  the  United  States'  Bank. 

223 


The  original  design  for  the  Custom-House  was  selected  from 
a  number  of  competition  plans ;  and,  in  order  that  your  readers 
may  judge  of  its  merits,  1  send  you  the  original  plan  (Jig.  228.), 
and  the  perspective  view  (Jig.  229.)-  In  the  latter  figure,  the 
details,  and  a  part  of  the  basement,  are  omitted,  as  they  are  the 
same  as  those  of  ^.  224.,  and  are  not  tiecessary  to  be  repeated. 
In  looking  over  the  plan  {J^.  228.),  your  readers  may,  perhaps, 
be  able  to  perceive  what  it  has  puzzled  me  to  find  out ;  namely, 
the  supports  and  abutments  of  the  double-vaulted  cupola,  which 
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rises  so  majestically  on  the  ridge  of  the  roof  of  die  temple. 
(Jig. 229.)  In  doing  so,  it  will  strike  them  that  the  columns,  which 
are  so  profusely  used,  cannot,  from  their  situation  in  straight 
lines  (r  r),  carry  any  part  of  the  pressure ;  and,  indeed,  they 
were  not  so  intended :  they  were  to  carry  nothing  but  their  own 
entablature,  the  ceiling  being  arched  like  that  of  a  church,  with 
transepts ;  and  the  hemispherical  and  spheroidal  vaults  over  the 
intersection,  to  rest  on  16-inch  brick  walls  (a  brick  here  being 
8  in.  by  4  in.,  and  by  2J  in.).  Your  readers  will,  perhaps, 
imagine  that  the  desi^er  of  this  cupola  intended  the  arched 
ceiling  to  be  formed  of  timber,  and  lathed ;  but  this  was  not  the 
case.  There  was  not  an  inch  of  timber  to  be  in  the  edifice,  for 
the  whole  was  to  be  of  stone,  iron,  and  bricks :  even  the  roof 
was  to  have  been  of  marble,  and  so,  were  to  have  been  the 
cupola  and  lantern  !  A  description  of  this  approved  design 
may  be  seen  in  the  New  York  Mirror ^  to  which  I  refer  your 
readers. 

By  the  arrangement  of  the  desks  on  the  plan  {Jig.  228.),  the 
greater  number  of  the  columns  are  concealed  to  about  4  ft.  from 
their  bases ;  and,  this  bein^  the  case,  one  can  hardly  conjecture 
their  use  at  all ;  for  an  arched  ceiling,  with  a  cupola  on  the  in- 
tersection, would  not  be  incapable  of  a  very  pleasing  effect, 
unless,  indeed,  ihe  Parthenic  exterior  might  have  spoiled  it  by 
its  associations  in  the  mind  before  entering.  But  what  would 
be  said,  if  double  rows  of  columns  were  placed  between  the  sides 
of  the  nave,  choir,  and  transepts  of  St.  Paul's,  London,  with 
their  entablatures  running  longitudinally  and  transversely  from 
each  column,  and  forming  a  species  of  network,  with  the  space 
between  the  top  of  the  cornice  and  the  apex  of  the  arch,  having 
the  appearance  of  a  naked  floor,  when  looking  up  through  it  i 
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of  the  Cudom-House,  New  Yor^.   '  531 

Notwithstanding  the  length  of  the  foregoing  remarks,  I  have  not 
pointed  out  one  half  of  the  absurdities  of  this  original  design ; 
for,  like  Hogarth's  perspective  frontispiece,  new  ones  are  dis- 
covered every  time  I  look  at  it. 

After  the  drawings  had  been  selected  from  among  the  other 
competition  plans,  and  adopted,  they  were  sent  from  Washington 
to  three  gentlemen  in  New  York,  who  were  appointed  commis- 
sioners  for  the  erection  of  the  building  (one  of  whom  was  the 
collector  of  the  Custom-House).    On  these  gentlemen  examining 
the  drawings  minutely,  as  to  the  accommodation  afforded,  they 
found  that  it   was  quite  inadequate  to  the  purpose  intended ; 
and  even  this  was  not  discovered  until  the  foundations  of  the 
external  walls  were  laid.     It  therefore  became  necessary  to  have 
the  drawings  revised,  and  I  was  applied  to  for  this  purpose. 
What  I  have  been  able  to  make  of  the  building  will  be  seen  by 
comparing  my  plan  {Jig.  222.)  with  the  original  plan  {Jig.  228.). 
My  instructions  were,  to  preserve,  as  much  as  possible,  the  ap- 
pearance of  the  original  plan  and  elevations ;  to  provide  more 
accommodation ;  and  to  keep  the  long,  or  business,  room  of  the 
cniciforiQ  shape,  as  before,  with  the  cupola  at  the  intersection. 
These  instructions  have  been  complied  with,  as  far  as  practicable, 
as  may  be  seen  by  comparing  the  plans,  &c.     No  part  of  the 
building  is  my  design ;  at  least,  no  part  of  the  exterior.     To 
it  I  have  done  nothing,  except  what  was  necessary  to  increase 
the'  accommodation  within,  and  to  get  rid  of  the  Italian  cupola, 
which  I  was  only  permitted  to  do  after  a  long  discussion.     In 
the  interior  I  have  provided  supports,  for  the  hemispherical  vault 
over  the  middle  of  the  large  room  to  rest  upon,  as  may  be  seen 
by^^.  223.     I  have  arranged  the  columns  so  as  to  be  of  some 
use ;  and  I  have  also  reduced  the  inordinate  projection  of  those 
external  lateral  excrescences,  which,  to  call  buttresses,  would  be 
to  profane  the  term  ;  and  what  other  name  to  give  theip  I  know 
not :  the  section  will  show  the  form  of  the  ceiling  behind  the 
columns.     Behind  the  columns,  at  the  sides  or  transepts,  are 
galleries,  which  communicate  with  the  rooms  on  the  upper  floor 
that  are  next  the  portico  in  Wall  Street,  as  the  winding  stairs  in 
the  large  piers  are  not  intended  for  the  public.     These  galleries 
are  supported  by  iron  trusses,  as  shown  in  the  section.  {J^.  223.) 
Another  section,  showing  the  mode  of  forming  the  level  ceilings 
over  the  large  rooms  next  Pine  Street,  will  be  sent  at  some 
future  time,  and  will  form  a  communication  by  itself,  as  the 
method  is  entirely  unknown  here ;  and,  if  it  be  known  in  Lon- 
don, it  is  not  practised ;  at  least,  so  far  as  it  has  come  under 
my  observation,  or  else  the  "  Bishopgate  bressummer  "  would 
not  have  made  the  noise   it  did  in  the  Mechanic's  Magazine^ 
in  1830. 
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The  mode  which  I  proposed  of  warming  and  ventilating  the 
building  has  been  set  aside:  there  is  now  to  be  a  stove  in  the 
cellars  for  every  room  that  is  to  be  warmed,  and  ventilation  is 
left  to  chance. 

New  York,  March  U.  1835. 


Art.  II.  Perspective  Vieto  and  Ground  Plan  of  a  Cyclopean  Cottage, 
Designed  by  William  Wells,  Esq.,  and  erected  on  his  Estate  at 
Redleaf  in  Kent,  as  a  Residence  for  an  Under-Garden er. 

The  term  Cyclopean,  as  here  used,  applies  only  to  the  lower 
part  of  the  walls  of  the  cottage  {Jig.  2S0.)9  which  are  formed  of 
irregular  blocks  of  sandstone,  without  the  slightest  indication 


S30 


of  horizontal  or  vertical  courses.  The  effect,  as  contrasted  with 
the  numerous  straight  peipendicular  lines  formed  by  the  stud- 
work  in  the  upper  part  of  the  walls,  and  with  the  horizontal 
lines  of  the  roof,  is  exceedingly  good.  The  studwork  is  filled 
in  with  brickwork  plastered  over ;  the  smoothness  and  finished 
appearance  of  which,  as  contrasted  with  the  rudeness  of  the 
Cyclopean  part,  is  forcible,  and  at  the  sanfe  time  pleasing. 
A  great  beauty  in  this  cottage  results  from  the  horizontal 
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Modes  of  Architectural  Representation 


division  of  the  main  body  of  the  roof;  the  upper  part  of  which 
projects  slightly  over  the  lower  part  The  chimney  top  is 
massive,  and  original.  The  whole  was  executed  by  a  local 
carpenter  and  mason,  from  the  sketches  of  Mr.  Wells,  out  of 
timber  and  stone  produced  by  the  estate. 

The  plan  Ofe.  231.)  con-  231 

tains  a  porch  (a),  kitchen 
(&),  parlour  (c),  light  closet 
\d)f  pantry  (^),  a  staircase 
{f)  to  two  good  bedrooms 
above,  and  to  a  cellar  under 
the  parlour  below ;  also  an 
open  shed  (g)  for  fuel.  A 
privy  for  women  and  chil- 
dren is  at  h^  and  one  for 
men  at  i.  The  oven  in  the 
kitchen  is  shown  large,  to 
suit  the  description  of  fuel 
in  general  use  by  cottagers, 
viz.  faggot  wood.  We  have 
shown,  in  our  Manual  of 
Cottage  Gardenings  how  this 
fuel  may  be  grown  by  every 
cottager  for  himself;  and 
also  how,  by  placing  the 
oven  in  a  cellar  under  the  sitting-room,  the  waste  heat  might 
traverse  under  the  kitchen  floor  in  brick  flues,  and  thus  warm  the 
whole  house. 

The  roof  is  covered  with  pantiles ;  but  if  tliis  building  were 
imitated  in  America,  or  in  any  country  where  wood  is  substi- 
tuted for  tiles,  it  would  be  found,  from  the  high  pitch  of  the 
roof,  particularly  well  adapted  for  shingles.  Where  stone  was 
not  plentiful,  the  lower  part  of  the  walls  might  be  of  brick  or 
mud,  on  a  foundation  of  brickwork  or  masonry. 


Art.  III.  Modes  of  Architectural  Representation:  —  Models^  Geo- 
metrical DratoingSi  and  Perspective  Drawings.  By  W.  H. 
Leeds,  Esq. 

(Continued/rom  p.  459.) 

Elevations  do  not  afford  so  much  matter  for  remark  as  the 
preceding  class  of  drawings,  save  in  regard  to  the  degree  of 
effect  attending  the  different  modes  of  executing  them ;  the  same 
features  being  shown  one  way  as  another.  For  engraving  archi- 
tectural subjects  of  this  description,  outline  has,  of  late  years. 
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been  most  generally  adopted ;  and,  independently  of  the  eoono* 
mical  considerations  which  recommend  it»  it  certainly  possesses 
one  peculiar  and  important  advantage;  namely,  the  extreme 
precbion  of  form  which  it  admits,  and  the  clearness  with  which 
the  minutest  details  can  be  expressed ;  whereas,  when  shadow 
is  added,  this  perspicuity  can  no  longer  be  fully  preserved ;  nor 
can  very  nice  measurements  be  taken  from  a  shadowed  elevation, 
unless  it  happens  to  be  executed  upon  a  very  Ibrge  scale,  and 
with  more  than  ordinary  attention.  Besides  positive  correctness 
of  form,  there  are  degrees  of  merit  in  outline  as  well  as  in  other 
modes  of  engraving  or  drawing:  it  may  be  flat,  tame,  and  in- 
sipid; or  full  of  vigour,  spirit,  and  expression.  How  such 
difference  can  take  place  with  mere  lines,  it  is  not  esL^y  to  say ; 
but  let  any  one  look  at  the  outlines  occasionally  given  in  the 
older  architectural  publications,  and  then  turn  to  those  by 
Normand,  or  Moses,  or  Percier,  and  he  can  hardly  fail  to  be 
struck  by  the  remarkable  difference  of  character  between  the 
former  and  the  latter.  Although  carefully  drawn,  even  the  plates 
in  Cicognara's  Fabbriche  di  Penezia  exhibit  a  decided  inferiority 
to  those  in  most  French  and  German  works  of  the  same  class ; 
especially  to  those  in  Klenze,  in  Schinkel,  and  in  Moller^s  Denh' 
mahler  Deutscher  Baukunst ;  although  they  are  finished  excellence 
compared  with  those  in  Soane's  Designs  for  Public  and  Private 
Buildings* 

Still,  however  desirable  outlines  are  for  exhibiting  mere  form, 
they  convey  no  idea  of  what  is  not  less  essential  to  beauty  of 
architectural  composition ;  namely,  the  effect  of  light  and  shade, 
the  distribution  and  proportion  of  each,  and  the  variety  of  tints 
thus  produced.  Undoubtedly,  the  markings  of  shadows  will  be 
put  in,  by  our  perceiving  how  they  will  be  cast:  yet,  as  the  de- 
gree of  projection  of  the  surfaces  which  occasion  them  is  not 
manifested,  the  quantity  of  shadow  can  only  be  guessed  at. 
Should  the  subject  happen  to  be  a  very  simple  one,  and  consist 
of  only  a  single  general  plane,  this  will  not  be  of  materiar con- 
sequence :  but  i^  on  the  contrary,  there  are  several  planes,  and 
projecting  or  retiring  divisions  in  the  elevation,  the  effect  will 
not  be  fuHy  apprehended,  although  the  circumstance  itself  should 
be  understood  from  looking  at  the  plan;  unless  such  outline 
elevation  be  accompanied  by  a  perspective  view. 

Nevertheless,  besides  that  already  pointed  out,  another  ad- 
vantage attending  outline  is,  that  it  does  not  require  en- 
gravings to  be  upon  so  large  a  scale  as  when  shadowed ;  for,  in 
the  latter  case,  it  becomes  almost  impossible  to  express  the 
mtnutiee  at  all  intelligibly,  unless  the  size  of  the  whole  elevation 
is  extravagantly  large  in  other  respects.  Thus,  as  much  may. 
be  accomplished  within  the  compass  of  a  small  folio  or  large 
quarto  plate  as  would  otherwise  demand  far  greater  ampli- 
tude of  space :    in  fact,  the  latter  size,  or  a  degree  smaller. 
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would)  in  most  instances,  prove  sufficient,  even  should  it  occa* 
sion  the  scale  to  be  less  than  is  altogether  desirable;  because^  in 
addition  to  elevations  showing  the  entire  design,  one  division  of 
the  elevation,  or  as  many  as  the  particular  subject  might  render 
necessary,  could  be  exhibited  at  large  on  separate  plates.  That 
the  most  elaborate  subject  may  thus  be  completely  described, 
cannot  be  questioned  by  any  one  who  is  acquainted  with  Pugin's 
Gothic  ExampltSf  a  work  of  extraordinary  fidelity,  and  no  less 
beautiful  execution. 

(7b  he  conHmied.) 


Art.  IV.     An  Idea  for  a  MUeitfmty  combining  a  Resting  Stone  Jbr 
Pedestrians^  and  a  Mounting- Stone  Jbr  Equestrians,    oy  J.  P- 

I  SEND  you  a  rude  sketch  of  a  milestone  (Jig,  232.),  which,  in 
granite,  or  in  anv  hard  stone,  would  be  imperishable  and  immov- 
able. It  would  allow  room  for  all  necessary  information;  and  would 
aflfbrd  a  comfortable  resting-place  for  wearied  foot-travellers,  and  a 


convenient  horse-block  for  equestrians.     Three  stones,  cramped 
with  dove»tailed  plugs,  and  well  leaded,  would  be  nearly  as 
strong  as  one  solid  block. 
Dmdish^Sept.9.  1835. 


Art.  V.    An  original  Design/or  the  Truss  of  a  Roof  of  large  Span. 

By  G.  B.  W. 

I  SEND  you  a  design  {Jig.  233.)  for  the  truss  of  a  roof  of  large 
span,  viz.  8i  ft.,  being  4  ft.  wider  than  those  of  old  Drury  Lane 
and  Birmingham  Theatres,  which,  I  think,  would  be  found  suf- 
ficiently strong  for  one  of  so  large  a  size.  The  height,  from  the 
underside  of  the  tie-beam  to  the  top  of  the  ridge*piece  is  22  ft. ; 
and  the  following  are  the  scantlings  of  the  principal  timbers :  ^- 
The  tie-beam  (in  three  pieces,  scarfed,  as  shown  by  the  draw- 
ing) 15 in.  square;  principal  rafters,  12 in.  by  Din.  at  bottom, 
and  8  in.  by  7  in.  at  top;  lower  king-post,  12  in.  by  9  in.;  queen- 
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posts  and  straining-beam,  9  in.  square ;  upper  king-post,  8  in. 
square ;  principal  braces,  8  in.  square ;  upper  braces,  7  in.  square. 
The  tie-beam  is  cogged  down  to  the  wall-plates,  which  are  to 
be  let  in  and  bolted  to  stone  corbels,  2  ft.  by  1  ft.  6  in.,  and  12  in. 
thick.  ITnder  those  parts  of  the  tie-beami  on  which  the  king 
and  queen  posts  rest  are  plates  of  iron,  1}  in.  thick,  and  15  in. 
wide,  fastened  by  strong  iron  bolts,  let  in  and  &stened  to  the 
king  and  queen  posts,  as  shown  by  the  dotted  lines;  and  the 
plates  are  strapp^  and  bolted  at  each  end  to  the  tie-beam.  The 
two  king-posts  to  be  securely  strapped  together,  as  well  as  to  the 
straining-beam,  and  the  rafters  strapped  to  the  straining  and  tie- 
beams.  The  dotted  lines  a  a  are  studs  which  may  be  intro- 
duced, should  additional  strength  be  required  for  the  rafters. 


BEVUSWS. 

Art.  I.  An  Historical  Essay  on  Architecture.  By  the  late  Thomas 
Hope.  Illustrated  from  drawings  made  by  him  in  Italy  and 
Germany.     Royal  Svo,  2d  edition.    London,  18S5. 

(Cantinvtdjrom  p.  503.) 

Chap.  ii.  Origin  and  Nature  of  the  Egyptian  Styfe  of  Archie- 
tectwe.  As  in  Asia,  certain  tribes  descended  into  the  vale  of 
the  Ganges ;  so,  in  Africa,  Uie  Ethiopian  tribes  descended  into 
the  valley  of  the  Nile.  These  tribes  possessed  certain  traditions 
similar  to  those  of  the  Hindoos ;  and,  like  them,  formed  larffe 
excavations  in  rocks,  and  immense  insulated  monuments.  Id 
both  countries  the  form  of  nearly  all  the  detached  buildings  is 
pyramidal ;  and,  in  both,  the  favourite  oraaments  are  the  lotus 
and  the  palm,  while  the  ornamental  figures  employed  are  stiff  and 
motionless.  Some  have  considered  the  grottoes  of  Egypt  as 
the  cliildren  of  the  excavations  of  EUora,  and  the  pyramids  of 
Egypt  as  the  offspring  of  the  pagodas  of  India ;  but  there  are 
not  sufficient  grounds  for  these  inferences.  The  buildings  of  the 
two  countries  are  only  the  natural  results  of  similarity  of  climate 
and  of  civilisation.  In  all  countries,  in  the  infancy  of  archi- 
tecture, inability  to  enclose  a  vast  expanse  of  space,  and  to  com- 
bine soliditv  witli  lightness,  produces  massiveness  in  the  parts 
within,  and  slope  in  those  without ;  while,  in  the  infancy  of 
sculpture,  instead  of  appearances  of  movement  and  expression, 
incapacity  produces  only  rigidity  of  limbs  and  immobility  of 
features :  — 

"  The  Eg^tians,  as  stupendous  in  their  excayadons  as  the  Hindoos^  are 
far  more  so  in  those  edifices,  like  the  temples  of  Thebes  and  the  pyramids  of 
Memphis,  raised  on  the  suriace  of  the  ground,  in  which  blocks  of  stone  of 
immense  weight,  conyeyed  to  an  immense  distance  from  the  quarry,  elevated  to 
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a  surprising  height,  and  cut  and  interwoven  with  others  in  the  most  ingenious 
and  solid  manner,  imply  mechanical  powers,  and  skill  of  the  highest  descrip' 
tion,  of  which  the  Hindoo  buildings  giye  no  example."  (p.  10,  11.) 

The  figures  in  India  often  show  a  preposterous  reduplication 
of  limbs,  and  a  degree  of  stiffness,  which  prove  the  infant  state 
of  the  art  of  sculpture ;  while  the  Egyptian  sculpture,  though 
coarse  in  the  limbs  and  extremities,  is  exquisitely  wrought  in  the 
features,  — 

"  But,  however  much  the  Egyptian  architecture  appears  thus  obliged  to 
give  up  the  claim  of  more  primeval  origin,  which  it  would  possess  if  its  own 
evident  antiquity  were  still  preceded  by  an  earlier  antiquity  in  the  Hindoo 
architecture,  its  parent,  and,  on  the  other  hand,  may  assert  its  greater  origin- 
ality ;  the  similarity  of  circumstmices,  which  has  been  before  stated,  seems  to 
have  imparted  to  the  architecture  of  the  latter  much  coincidence  .with  that  of 
the  former."  (p.  12.) 

Chap.  III.     Origin  of  the  Architecture  of  the  Greeks. 

**  A  fourth  stream  of  human  beings,  equally  different  from  each  of  the  three 
enumerated — from  the  Tartars,  who  descencied  eastwards  into  China;  and  the 
Thibetians,  who  flowed  southwards  into  Hindoostan ;  and  from  the  Ethiopians, 
who  penetrated  northwards  into  Egypt — under  the  name  of  Scythians, coming 
probably  from  the  region  between  the  Euxine  and  the  Caspian,  which  from 
all  ages  has  brought  forth  the  handsomest  of  the  human  race,  advanced 
westward  along  the  shore  of  the  Euxine  and  its  continuations,  through  a  por- 
tion of  Epirus,  and  there  seem  to  have  made  their  first  halt  in  the  neighbour- 
hood of  Dodona.  Finding,  on  all  sides  around  them,  immense  forests  of 
stately  oaks,  possessed  of  too  active  a  mind  to  content  themselves  with  a 
8mall  hole  for  their  retreat,  or  a  tree  still  standing,  and  perhaps  alive,  they 
first  detached  a  certain  number  of  these  vegetable  giants  from  their  roots,  and 
laid  them  prostrate  on  the  ground^  ere  they  again  raised  them  into  a  single 
habitation.**  (p.  20.) 

It  may  be  sufficient  to  add,  as  the  essence  of  this  chapter,  that 
the  author  adopts  the  hypothesis  of  the  posts  and  superimposed 
beams,  as  given  by  Vitruvius,  and,  after  him,  by  most  other 
vrriters  on  Grecian  architecture. 

Chap.  IV.     Influence  upon  Architectwe  of  Habit  and  Religion. 

"  In  every  coutitry  where  new  productions  of  nature  were  adopted  in 
buildings,  the  shapes  and  modifications  which  had  arisen  from  and  were  found 
necessary  in  those  first  adopted  still  continued  to  be,  in  those  of  the  new  sort, 
preserved,  or  rather  imitated ;  and  policy  and  religion  seemed  even  to  give  to 
this  method  the  sanction  which  might  be  thought  denied  to  it  by  reason." 
(P-  23.) 

^  Reli^n  and  worship  have,  in  all  ages  and  conditions  of  human  nature, 
exerted  a  powerful  influence  on  architecture.  From  this  universal  propensity 
to  retrace,  in  the .  latter  method  of  construction,  the  forms  of  tne  earlier 
materials,  we  see  that  of  the  Chinese  still  resemble,  in  all  its  parts,  those  of 
the  tents,  its  ori^ai  type.  In  the  wooden  pillars,  destitute  of^  marked  bases 
and  capitals,  which  support  the  ceilings  in  such  numbers,  we  see  the  poles ;  in 
the  roofs  which,  from  tnese  pillars,  project  so  far,  convex  alike  in  their  spine, 
their  sides,  and  ribs,  the  awnins  of  hides  or  pliant  stufis,  spread  over  ropes 
and  bamboos ;  in  the  curling  spikes  that  fringe  their  eaves,  the  hooks  and 
fastenings ;  in  the  lowness,  and  spread,  and  clustering  of  the  diflerent  parts, 
the  whole  form,  and  appearance,  and  character  belonging  to  the  residences  of 
the  herdsmen,  their  ancestors.    Chiuese  houses  seem  to  cling  to  posts  which. 
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when  planted  in  the  ground,  have  struck  root  and  become  fixed.  Tbepabees 
only  look  like  a  number  of  collected  awnings,  and  the  very  pi^^odas,  or  towers, 
in  thdr  loftiness,  are  nothing  more  than  a  number  of  tents  piked  on  the  tofs 
instead  of  standing  by  the  side,  of  each  other.  The  a|;git^gated  dwellings, 
from  the  smallest  village  to  imperial  Pekin  itself,  in  their  distribution,  resemble 
nothing  but  a  camp ;  and  when  Lord  Macartney,  after  crosring  the  whole  of 
the  Chmese  empire,  from  south  to  north  (from  Canton  to  the  great  wall,  its 
furthest  length),  was,  on  the  borders  of  Tartary,  received  by  the  Emperor  in 
a  real  tent,  he  scarcely  perceived  any  difierence  to  exbt  b^een  it  and  the 
millions  of  stationary  buildings  he  had  viewed."  (p.  84, 25.) 

"  In  the  Greek  edifice  of  stone  and  marble,  however  large  in  its  dimensions, 
however  sumptuous  in  its  details,  the  form  of  the  primitive  cabin  of  stems  and 
foliage  of  trees  in  which  it  originated  was,  to  the  last  era  of  Greek  indepeo* 
dence,  preserved  with  the  more  scrupulous  and  rel^ous  fidelity,  because  the 
Greeks  conceived  this  peculiar  shape  as  stamping  uie  truth  of  that  title  of 
Avrox^oycc*  or  aborinnal  possessors  of  the  soil,  on  which  thejr  set  so  high  a 
value.  The  hut  of  Pelasgus,  the  last  entirely  wooden  cottage  in  Arcadia,  re- 
mained the  unvarying  model  of  every  subsequent  fabric  in  stone  and  marble^ 
however  stupendous,  which  arose  throughout  Greece."  (p.  87.) 

**  So  mucn,  indeed,  does  every  style  of  architecture  beloiu^g  to  a  particular 
race  begin  by  being  conformable  to  the  local  exigencies  and  productions,  and 
thence  requisite  modes  of  construction,  of  the  regions  and  climates  in  which 
it  ori^;inates,  that  should  we  still,  in  any  country,  discover  a  manner  endrelv 
peculiar,  wholly  original,  ftindamentally  different  from  those  here  described^ 
we  may  be  sure  that  its  singularities  have  at  some  time  proceeded  from  a  tem- 
perature, or  a  locality,  or  a  material,  or  a  system  of  customs  and  manners^ 
peculiar  to  themselves,  and  altogetlier  difierent  from  those  of  other  nations 
here  mentioned."  ^p.  28,  29.) 

"  The  Greek  style  alone,  as  we  shall  show,  not  only  has  contmued  to  live 
and  to  flourish  to  this  day,  but,  from  its  singular  vital  force,  to  show  such  a 
number  of  difierent  successive  transformations,  that  it  has  assumed  a  whoUy 
different  form ;  that  most  people  refuse  to  recognise  in  its  last  developements 
the  uninterrupted  descent  from  its  first  principles."  (p.  31.) 

Chap.  V.  Nature  and  Character  of  the  diJIerefit  Orders  ^ 
Grecian  Architecture,  Here  the  author  adopts  the  opinions  of 
Vitruvius,  but  argues  i^inst  the  prejudice  of  some  modem 
architects,  who  rollow  implicitly  that  master's  rules,  without 
subjecting  them  to  the  modifications  of  time  and  place. 

Chap.  vi.  Natural  and  Adventitioid  Circumstances  by  wMch 
Grecian  Architecture  ivas  affected.  The  mildness  of  the  dimate 
in  Greece  permitted  much  of  public  and  private  business  to  be 
transacted  in  the  open  air,  or  under  open  porticoes ;  and  the 
organisation  and  habits  of  the  people  seem  to  have  produced  in 
them  an  indisposition  to  the  use  of  confined  receptacles.  What 
these  circumstances  rendered  agreeable,  ignorance  of  the  arch, 
and  of  the  use  of  glass,  rendered  necessary. 

Chap.  VII.  On  the  Origin  of  the  Arch.  The  Cyclopean 
openings  in  walls  present  neither  the  principle  nor  the  power  of 
the  arcn,  though  they  may  have  led  to  its  invention.  If  the 
arch  was  invented  in  Greece,  it  was  never  developed  there :  — 

"  To  the  last,  their  inability  to  pUice  any  upright  supports,  whether 
columns,  [ullars,  piers,  jambs,  or  continued  walls,  in  plaoes  where  a  covered 
roof  was  necessary,  at  a  greater  interval  than  a  block  of  stone  or  beam  of 
wood  might  span,  generated  a  degree  of  narrowness  and  contraction  in  their 
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enclosed  buildings,  and  only  permitted  them  to  wall  in  a  larger  area,  on  con- 
cHtioD  of  leaving  the  edifice  exposed  to  the  skv.  To  the  hut,  their  want  of 
science  produced  an  enormous  consumption  of  materials  in  proportion  to  the 
apace  obtained.  To  the  last,  the  internal  forms  of  their  edifices  must,  with 
all  the  elegance  that  could  be  applied  to  their  limited  combinations  of  outlines, 
have  displayed  a  want  of  height,  an  ai^;ularity,  and  absence  of  that  curve  and 
swell  which  enables  the  arch,  and  cupohi,  and  vault,  to  produce  equal  variety,* 
connection,  and  harmony.*'  (p.  53.) 

Chap.  VIII.  Decay  of  the  Architecture  of  the  Greeks^  and 
Progress  of  that  of  the  Romans,  What  the  magnificence  of  Rome 
demanded,  by  degrees  she  acquired  means  to  obtain, 

**  Whatever  edifices  were  required  for  utility  or  for  pleasure,  in  the  heart  of 
the  capital  itself,  or  in  the  districts  composed  of  the  conglomeration  of  states 
once  mdependent,  in  the  secondary  seats  of  a  government,  whose  provinces 
embraced  a  far  more  extensive  jurisdiction  than  had  belonged  to  any  of  the 
subjugated  nations  of  which  they  were  composed,  such  they  constructed. 
Aqueducts,  bridges,  forums,  basilicas,  temples,  baths,  theatres,  amphitheatres, 
stadia,  hippodromes,  and  naumachia,  on  a  scale  and  with  a  prodigality  which 
these  tributaries  never  could  have  contemplated  while  in  a  state  of  independ* 
cnce."  (p.  5Q.) 

**  As  necessity  is  said  to  be  the  mother  of  invention,  probability  would 
assign  the  very  discovery  of  that  usefnl  developement  of  architecture,  the  arch, 
to  the  Romans,  who  possessed  not,  in  their  vicinity,  quarries  out  of  which  to 
cut  blocks  of  stone  or  marble  sufficiently  large  or  sufficiently  handsome — who, 
on  the  muddy  banks  of  the  Tiber,  were  more  frequently  compelled  to  content 
themselves  with  brick ;  rather  than  to  the  Greeks,  who  possessed  the  finest 
materials  in  the  greatest  abundance. 

**  Still  it  is  impossible  to  prove  that  the  Romans  were,  or  that  the  Greeks 
were  not,  the  inventors  of  the  arch.  We  find  it  displayed  on  a  vast  scale  in 
the  great  cloaca,  at  a  period  when,  if  existing  in  Greece,  it  was  in  obscurity 
and  concealment,  but  we  observe  it  likewise  in  ancient  Etruria,  from  whence 
the  Romans  appear  to  have  derived  all  their  earliest  arts  of  industry  and  ele- 
gance, in  monuments  tliat  seem  anterior  to  the  construction  of  the  cloaca  and 
the  foundation  of  Rome ;  and  we  must  confess  that  at  no  period  the  inhabit- 
ants of  Latium  seem  to  have  possessed  an  architecture  which,  in  its  peculiar 
features,  might  be  called  aboriginal  and  exclusive.**  (p.  59,  60.) 

**  Without  being  able  at  Rome  to  arrive  nearer  to  the  solution  of  that 
question  of  mere  curiosity,  where  the  arch  was  first  invented,  the  only  fiict 
tnat  we  can  establish,  but  a  fact  essential  to  the  history  of  the  progress,  and 
developement,  and  vicissitudes  of  Grecian  architecture,  is,  that  while  the 
Greeks,  in  their  own  countr}',  to  the  last  days  of  their  independence,  abstained 
from  rendering  the  arch  an  essential  and  integral  part  of  their  architecture, 
the  Romans,  whether  by  right  of  parentage  or  adoption,  from  the  first  era 
of  their  appearance,  as  a  peculiar  distinct  nation,  exhibited  this  new  feature." 
(p.  61,  62.) 

**  Skill  m  mechanics  is  a  faculty  wholly  distinct  from  taste  in  the  fine  arts : 
where  the  latter  exists  not,  or  lies  dormant,  or  retrogrades,  the  other  mav 
still  advance,  still  make  ^eat  and  rapid  strides.     Thence  the  greater  exi- 

fendes  of  the  Romans,  m  respect  of  architecture,  the  vaster  buUdings  they 
ad  to  raise  and  to  cover,  soon  made  them  seek  all  the  superior  means,  and 
developne  all  the  superior  powers,  of  the  arch."  (p.  62,  63.) 

**  This  universal  adaptation  of  a  more  varied  developement  gave  to  Roman 
architecture,  from  the  first,  an  internal  principle  of  construction,  and  an 
external  corresponding  feature,  which  had  not  been  previously  contemplated, 
and  caused  a  departure  from  the  elementary  model  of  the  Greeks,  in  realitv, 
in  its  essence  more  important,  more  fundamental,  than  that  which  the  style 
since  called  Gothic  exhibited  in  descent  from  the  manner  of  the  Romans. 

^  Once  admitted  into  Roman  edifices,  it  soon  began  to  acquire  a  prevalence 
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tnoontistent  with  the  existence  of  the  essential  parts  of  the  Grecian  arcfai- 
tactura^  which  were  henceforward  considered  as  optional  and  ornamental 
expletives  and  additions.  The  unbending  straightness  of  the  architrave,  and 
the  arch  curvetting  from  support  to  support,  the  roof  with  sloping  sides,  and 
the  rounded  cupola,  could  not  subsist  together,  be  seen  in  the  same  place,  at 
least  as  parts  eoually  important. 

**  >¥hcre  no  beam  or  rafter  existed  within,  its  extreiratjr  conld  not  appear 
on  the  external  surface,  under  the  name  of  triglyph  or  denule. 

**  Thence  the  Romans,  had  they  been  possessed  of  a  delicate  appreciation 
of  the  beauties  of  art,  had  they  been  gifted  with  inventive  or  imaginative 
genius,  would  for  their  arch  have  devised  some  new  species  of  ornamental 
addition,  appearing  to  belong  to  its  nature  and  composition. 

**  Bitt  such  powers  they  could  not  boast.  Their  minds  might  be  fertOe  in 
useful  inventions :  in  those  calculated  for  beauty  they  were  sterile.  They 
were  oUked  to  borrow  these  from  elsewhere^  and  were  not  even  ashamed  of 
thus  confessing  their  deficiency."  (p.  64,  65.) 

"  The  Romans,  far  from  posses-smg  the  genius  that  invents,  had  not  even 
the  taste  that  diicriminates  among  the  inventions  of  others.  They  dwelt  not, 
in  their  studjr  of  ornament,  on  the  essential  conditions  of  beauty ;  they  knew 
not  the  principle  on  which  it  must  be  founded ;  they  required  not  in  decoration, 
as  in  obiects  of  strict  utilitv,  that  consistency,  without  which  the  latter  cannot 
attain  tlieir  end.  With  tnem,  the  art  of  producing  beaut;^  was  called  into 
requisition  by  ostentation  and  luxury :  guided  in  their  imitation  of  extraneous 
arautecture  by  &shion  more  than  taste,  they  onl^  wanted  the  semblance  of 
Grecian  forms,  not  the  substance  of  Grecian  prudples :  they  were  satisfied 
with  fragments  and  patches,  however  inconsistently  applied  and  united;  nay, 
they  were  even  prepared  to  see,  in  this  application  and  union,  new  and  unseen 
in  Ureece  itself,  only  because  it  was  inconsistent,  fresh  conquests  of  taste,  and 
combinations  of  ^nius,  to  receive  a  conglomeration  of  remnants  as  new  in* 
ventions,  to  adoure  the  ptpofr  of  poverty  as  an  increase  of  riches.  Those 
who,  transphmted  to  a  fore^  soil,  from  citizens  and  rulers,  became  strangers 
and  slaves,  could  not,  in  their  fallen  state,  retain  the  sentiments,  the  emulation, 
of  freemen.  They  naturally  began  to  prefer  such  a  deviation  from  their  pain- 
ful and  sober  adaptation  of  ancient  forms  to  new  purposes  as  should  itisure 
to  them  present  employment  and  profit,  and  that  degiee  of  marketable  fame 
which  might  conduce  to  the  acmiisidon  of  those  advantages  suited  to  their 
fallen  condition ;  nay,  perhaps  wishing  to  repay  their  wrongs  on  the  Romans, 
by  comhining,  with  an  open  obsequiousness  to  their  most  absurd  dictates, 
whatever  revenge  they  could  still  take  of  them ;  and  to  repay,  with  secret  ridi- 
cule, the  open  insult  received  from  them,  were  probably  even  anxious,  in 
lending  them  their  architecture,  to  emplov  it  in  the  manner  most  inconsistent 
with  its  original  principle,  most  caloilated  to  prove  and  expose  the  ignorance 
and  had  taste  of  their  employers. 

**  Thus  what  remained  of  Grecian  architecture  became  completely  bastard* 
ised  and  degenerate  in  the  Roman  territory.  In  the  former,  the  column  was 
a  more  characteristic  and  essential  feature  than  the  wall,  since  it  supported  a 
greater  proportion  of  the  weight,  seemed  rooted  in  the  deep  recesses  of  the 
soil  like  the  oak  in  its  native  forest,  and  rose  in  single  stem,  continuous  in 
Mibfltanre  and  robust  in  frame,  from  the  surfiu:e  of  the  earth  to  the  entablature. 
Notwithstanding  its  great  individual  strength  and  diameter,  it  was  so  ap- 
.proximated  to  many  more  of  a  similar  nature,  which  shared  with  it  the  burden 
of  the  superincumbeot  masses,  as  to  give  the  greatest  solidity  to  the  edifice, 
and  to  gratify  the  spectator  with  the  richness  and  variety  of  form,  combined 
with  the  appearance  of  vi^ur  and  durabilitv. 

**  In  the  latter,  a  contmuous  wall,  capsble,  not  only  of  supporting  great 
perpendicular  weight,  but  of  enduring  considerable  oblique  pressure,  was  an 
mdispensable  re^isite  for  the  contmuous  vault,  and  naturally  became  an 
object  of  greater  consequence  and  attention  than  columns,  lliese,  indeed, 
needed  only  to  adorn  its  nakedness,  placed  too  &r  from  the  main  building  to 
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be  embodied  with  it  or  to  add  to  its  strength,  instead  of  rising  directly  from 
the  plinth  or  st^Iobate,  were  separated  from  it,  and  raised  upon  a  clumsj 
square  block,  which,  under  the  name  of  pedestal,  seemed  interposed  to  inter- 
rupt the  connection  between  the  sliaft  and  the  floor;  by  its  size  to  narrow  the 
passage,  and  by  its  protruding  angles  to  inconvemence  or  to  hurt  the 
{lassengers. 

**  Frequently,  as  in  the  triumphal  arches  of  the  emperors,  that  pedestal 
became  so  lofty,  that,  instead  of  raising  the  columns  on  a  sort  of  cothurnus,  it 
lifted  them  on  a  positive  stilt,  and  not  only  cut  off  their  connection  with  the 
ground,  but  maae  them  wppeax  as  if  tottering  in  air.  Where  die  pedestal 
occupied  a  greater  space  between  the  soffite  and  the  stylobate,  less  remained 
for  the  column,  which  became  shorter,  thinner,  weaker,  requiring,  instead  of 
afR)rding,  support;  its  apparent  weakness  exceeding  its  real  debility,  like  an 
appends^  not  wrought  tor  the  building,  but  borrowed  from  some  smaller 
structure,  and  only  carried  to  the  reqiusite  height  by  the  aid  of  materials  which 
did  not  belong  to  it.  As  they  became  weaker,  like  the  limbs  of  an  unhealthy 
child,  they  were  stretched  to  a  greater  distance  fix>m  each  other,  and  were  no 
longer  capable  of  bearing  an  entablature  diminished  to  thdr  own  proportions. 
In  order  niDy  to  confirm  their  inutility,  they  were  not  made  to  carry  any  such, 
but,  of  an  architrave  directly  supported  by  the  wall  itself  (a  continuation  of 
that  wall,  indeed,  under  a  diflerent  denomination),  such  projections  or  knots 
as  did  not  exceed  their  own  diameter,  and  i4)peared  fitter  for  the  purpose  of 
steadying  the  useless  pillar  than  the  pillar  for  that  of  carrying  an  unmeaning 
entablature.  The  effect  produced  was  that  of  a  second  capitel  mimicking  the 
first ;  confusing  its  form,  and  destroying  its  appearance ;  causing  as  great  a 
multiplication  of  breaks  and  angles,  and  of  clumsy  mouldings,  as  arises  from 
the  equally  useless  pedestal  underneath. 

^  At  other  times,  again,  to  show  the  inutility  both  of  the  column  and  the 
entablature  still  more  evidently,  both  were,  as  in  the  recesses  of  the  Pantheon, 
placed  within  an  arch  totally  independent  of  dther ;  so  that  the  column  carry- 
mg  the  entablature,  but  the  entablature  carrying  nothing,  the  former  only 
appeared  for  the  purpose  of  supporting  the  latter,  and  the  latter  for  that  of 
tying  together  the  former. 

**  But  of  air  the  parts  borrowed  from  Grecian  architecture,  that  which  came 
to  be  applied  in  the  way  most  different  from,  most  inconsistent  with,  its  nature 
and  distinction  in  the  original,  was  the  fiutigium,  the  part  whi^h  we  call  the 
pediment. 

"  That  peditaient,  which  was  only  the  termination  of  a  roof  slantib^  both 
ways  fi*om  its  central  line  or  spine,  of  which,  throughout  its  whole  lengutfrom 
end  to  end,  the  continuity  was  never  broken,  which  was  never  seen  in  Gredaii 
buildings,  except  on  the  straight  line  at  the  sumtnit,  and  the  gable  formed  by 
the  extremity  of  the  roof,  in  Roman  architecture  frequently  appeared  as  if  cut 
off  from  all  that  belonged  to  it,  and  grew  out  of,  and  was  stuck  under,  the 
entablature  which  it  should  have  surmounted,  against  the  upright  wall,  over  a 
door,  a  window,  or  a  niche,  even  as  in  the  temple  of  BalbecK,  placed  within  'i 
projecting  portico ;  a  situation  in  which  it  could  not  be  Useful  even  to  cariy 
off  the  wet.  Inst^  of  a  single,  lar^,  and  miyestic  pediment,  naturally  and 
magnificently  terminating  the  building,  several  rows  were  sometimes  seen  o^ 
these  small  and  inappropriate  triandes;  and,  to  complete  the  inconsistency, 
they  were  rendered  as  unnatural  in  form  as  in  situation.  They  were  some- 
times rounded,  sometimes  broken,  sometimes  squeezed  within  others  o^ 
larger,  sometimes  strung  round  others  of  smaller,  dimensions.  8udi  we  see' 
them  in  the  Castello  d*Aqua  at  Rome,  the  remains  of  the  temdie  of  Diana  at 
Nismes,  those  of  the  temple  of  the  Sun  at  Balbeck  (or  rather  Bahalbeck);  and 
the  palace  of  Dioclesian  at  Salona. 

**  In  Grecian  architecture,  the  sauare  pilasters  only  terminated  the  square 
pier,  or  antac  of  the  building;  by  the  Romans  it  was  carried,  in  shallow  slips 
or  slices,  along  the  whole  surface  of  the  wall ;  and,  as  the  tyrant  Maxentius 
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tied  together  the  Itvinft  mid  the  detd,  bo  the  architei*t8  of  Rome  every  where 
attached  the  round,  vicoroiiii,  and  independent  column  tp  one  of  these  flat, 
wcfdc,  and  confined  pflasters,  for  no  other  purpose,  that  can  be  conjectured, 
than  that  the  effect  of  its  tapering  form  might  be  destroyed  by  the  straight 
lines  of  the  pihister. 

**  In  buildings  of  a  circukr  shape,  of  which  the  Romans  had  many,  not  only 
was  die  lut:hitrave  represented  as  bent  in  a  hoop  around  its  centre,  but 
triglyphs  and  medallions  appeared  divergine  in  radia  from  that  centre  to  the 
arcnitrave.  In  one  of  the  temples  of  Balbeck,  copied  at  Kew,  the  entablature, 
instead  of  following  the  convexity  of  the  belt  of  columns,  between  each  piUar 
and  the  next  displays  a  concave  semicircular  recess. 

**  The  Doric  was  seldom  employed  by  the  Romans  in  these  stranse  aberra- 
tions. Its  forms  were  too  inflexible  to  be  susceptible  of  such  modificationB. 
Its  name,  however,  was  preserved  in  an  order  substituted  in  its  stead,  but  in 
which  those  features  which  had  rendered  it  most  characteristic,  and  at  the 
same  time  most  intractable,  were  left  out ;  so  that  it  differed  only  from  the 
Ionic  and  the  Corinthian  in  its  somewhat  greater  sturdiness.  The  Ionic  had 
in  its  capital  the  bcautiftil  variety  and  contrast  between  the  front  and  side  of 
the  volute  changed  into  complete  sameness;  and  the  Corinthian  lost  the 
peculiarities  commemorative  ot  its  origin ;  the  acanthus  rising  round  it,  until 
Its  delicate  and  graceful  tendrils  were  made  to  curl  down  under  the  super- 
incumbent tile,  in  enormous  volutes,  no  longer  connected  with  its  foliage,  or 
was  replaceil  by  a  sort  of  combination  of  the  Ionic  and  itself,  called  the  Com- 
posite, which,  instead  of  being  a  new  creation  of  genius,  cave  evidence  of 
poverty  to  invent,  and  ignorance  to  combine.  The  very.ovolo  of  the  Greeks 
was  truncated  at  its  top,  and  the  dentiles  scooped  out  underneath,  so  as  to 
become  a  zig-zag.  As  mav  be  seen  in  the  tomb. of  Scipio  Barbatus,  the  Doric 
triglyph  was  associated  with  the  Ionic  dentile ;  and  in  the  theatre  of  Marcellus 
the  Doric  column  was  made  to  support  an  Ionic  entablature.  But  among  all 
these  re-combinations  of  elements  already  familiar,  we  nowhere  remark  the 
dbcovery  of  any  mode  of  decoration  essentially  new ;  and  to  this  day  the 
ornamental  forms  of  ancient  architecture  are  limited  to  the  number  exhibited 
by  the  Greeks  m  the  days  of  their  freedom. 

"  Already,  under  Augustus,  who  prided  himself  upon  having  found  Rome 
of  brick  and  left  it  of  marble,  did  the  aberrations  from  consistencv  in  archi- 
tecture strike  Vitruvius, — a  Greek,  indeed,  but  who,  from  the  natural  influence 
of  the  times,  seemed  to  have  imbibed  many  Roman  ideas,  so  as  to  induce  him 
bitterly  to  inveigh  against  them.  '  The  Greeks,*  he  says,  *  ever  mindful  not  to 
represent  in  the  copy  what  could  not  exist  in  the  original,  would,  on  no 
account,  in  the  slanting  cornices  of  their  pediments,  have  pUu^  the  dentiles 
under  the  medallions ;  since  such  proceeding  would  have  been  in  direct  oppo- 
sition to  the  original  principle  ot  the  wooden  roof:  but  the  Romans  nevcK 
suffered  themselves  to  be  shackled  by  rules  of  propriety  so  minute  and  so 
strict  They  place  both  dentiles  and  medallions  just  as,  and  wherever,  thdr 
whim  happens  to  prompt  them.* 

**  Under  the  reign  of  Augustus's  immediate  successor  and  nephew,  Tiberius, 
architecture  was  uready  so  desenerate,  that  the  arch,  built  by  that  emperor  in 
honour  of  his  uncle,  exhibits  the  most  lamentable  defect  of  proportion.  Of 
immense  width,  in  proportion  to  its  height,  it  is  supported  b;^  two  piers,  and 
flanked  by  two  columns  so  jejune  as  to  look  like  a  dwarf  with  long  meagre 
limbs.  Tlie  pediment,  too  narrow  to  res^  on  the  entablature  from  column  to 
column,  seems  in  danger  of  slipping  down  between  them.  Exactly  reversed 
from  this  arch,  in  all  its  defects,  is  that  of  Trajan  at  Ancona :  its  gateway 
oflers  a  height  wholly  disproportionate  to  its  width;  all  its  parts  appear 
squeezed  toother  from  the  sides,  and  eloi^ated  in  the  same  proportion  from 
the  ground  upwards.  To  prodigiously  elevated  pedestals  underneath,  and 
expletives  above,  we  see  added  every  where  a  confused  reduplication  of  tin- 
meaning  mouldings.    Bad  taste  seems  carried  to  its  highest  pitch  in  the  Porta 
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dd  Borsariy  at  Verona,  prohably  built  under  .Alexander  Serenis.  The 
columns  are  fluted  spuBlIy,  and  the  pediments  over  the  niches  are  alternately 
round  and  triangular.  We  misht,  indeed,  quote  somethmg  worse,  if  the 
spiral  column  of  Rosso,  now  in  Uie  Colonna  palace  of  Rome,  and  said  to  have 
been  found  in  the  ancient  temple  of  Bellona,  is  really  antique  in  its  form  as 
lArell  as  its  material.  Instances  of  arches  springing  from  column  to  column, 
without  the  intervention  of  entablatures,  are  seen  in  Diodesiad's  palace  at 
Spalatro. 

<'  Of  the  original  construction,  interesting  as  associated  with  the  or^in  and  ' 
national  achievements  of  the  Greeks,  pleasing  to  the  beholder  as  accounting 
for  every  partial  form,  making  beauty  nse  directly  from  utility,  and  maintain 
with  it  an  indissoluble  connection,  not  a  vestige  was  left  uncorrupted.  Archi- 
tecture, from  being,  in  the  time  of  its  purity,  like  a  young  vli^n,  all  health, 
simplicity,  and  truth,  her  modest  beauties  derived  from  her  natural  and 
essential  forms,  in  its  degeneracy  and  corruption  was  overladen  with  mere- 
tricious ornaments;  fulsome  from  their  glare,  and  oppressive  with  their 
weight  and  encumbrance.  The  bad  taste  of  Rome  became  so  general  as  to 
extend  to  the  very  heart  of  Greece  itself;  and  the  same  defects  are  observable 
in  the  arch  of  Titus  on  the  banks  of  the  Tiber,  and  in  the  arch  of  Adrian  on  the 
banks  of  the  Ilissus.  Yet  can  it  not  be  denied,  that  the  Roman  architecture, 
in  the  curves  and  convexities  of  the  arch,  afforded  means  of  adding  much  of 
variety  and  beauty  to  the  straight  lines,  flat  sur&ces,  and  an^Iar  terminations, 
and  created  a  pleasing,  impression,  which  its  awkward  combmation  of  Grecian 
forms  could  not  destroy,  and  which  it  must  preserve,  whether  it  shook  off  or 
remained  trammelled  with  inconsistent  additions. 

^'  Under  the  influence  of  Rome,  and  in  the  general  decline  of  art,  not  ov\y 
the  composition,  but  the  execution  of  architectural  ornaments  lost  all  their 
former  excellence.  Plain  mouldings,  no  longer  contrasted  with  each  other, 
but  tastelessly  multiplied,  became  at  once  heavy,  and  yet  tame»'and  without 
efiect ;  imitative  ornaments  were  ill  wrought  ancf  confused.  While  yet  edifices 
so  vast  and  magnificent  as  that  of  which  we  see  the  remains,  under  the  name 
of  the  Temple  of  Peace,  continued  to  be  erected,  sculpture  had  already  fallen 
to  so  low  an  ebb,  that  its  gigantic  marble  brackets,  ornamented  with  victories, 
offer  a  workmanship  not  superior  to  the  worst  of  Gothic  eras ;  and  not  much 
kter,  under  Constantine,  its  powers  seemed  so  entirely  palsied,  that,  accord- 
ing to  some  writers,  the  arcn  of  that  emperor  could  only  be  decorated  by 
stripping  that  of  Tnyan  of  bas-reliefs,  wrought  in  honour  of  another  emperor, 
and  recording  other  conquests. 

**  We  have  seen  that  in  Greece,  from  the  ignorance  of  the  art  of  vaulting, 
even  temples  were  left  open  to  the  sky,  and  scenic  exhibitions  performed  under 
Uiebroaa  canopy  of  heaven,  and,  consequently,  in  the  daytime. 

**  At  Rome,  from  the  deficiency  of  glass  sufficient  for  their  wants,  many 
chambers,  destined  for  public  meeting  and  private  habitation,  seem  never  to 
have  had  any  other  light  than  that  of  lamps.  In  the  baths  of  Titus,  the 
Laocoon  was  found  in  a  room  totally  shut  out  from  daylight.  In  these  apart- 
ments beauty  was  sought  In  a  less  degree  from  the  chaste  effect  of  relief  than 
from  the  glitter  of  costly  materials  and  the  gaudiness  of  vivid  and  contrasted 
colours ;  a  taste  alike  reprobated  bv  Vitruvius  and  by  Pliny,  and  nevertheless 
carried  to  such  a  pitch,  that  the  richest  marbles  still  had  additional  spots  of 
difl^rent  hues,  stained  or  inserted  in  them,  to  add  to  their  brilliancy.  While 
apartments  of  a  more  magnificent  description  thus  shone  with  porphyry,  and 
serpentine,  and  verde,  and  rosso,  and  giailo  antico,  and  every  species  of*^  agate 
and  jasper,  of  ordinary  rooms  the  walh  were  painted  in  encaustic  colours,  less 
expensive,  but  not  less  vivid  ;  and  the  fanciful  combinations  of  vege;table  and 
animal  life,  already  exhibited  in  sculpture,  became  in  painting,  from  the  easier 
flourishing  of  the  pencil,  and  the  more  uncontrolled  range  it  found  in  the  large 
flat  surfaces  to  cover,  still  more  extravagant.  All  the  decorations  of  rooms 
seem,  in  the  later  ages  of  the  empire,  to  have  been  in  tbat  style  which  the 
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Italians  inappropriately  enough  called  grotesque,  from  haying  seen  its  firvt. 
specimens  in  the  grottoes  or  excavations  which  restored  an<;ient  buildings  to 
hght,  and  which  has  since,  with  still  less  propriety,  been  called  Arabesque; 
since  the  Arabs,  prevented  by  their  religion  from  rqpresenting  animated  nature^ 
never  knew  them  at  all. 

*^  The  architecture  of  the  heathen  Romans,  m  its  deterioration,  followed  so 
resular  a  course,  that  that  which  most  immediately  preceded  the  conversion 
of  Its  rulers  to  Christianity  is  also  the  worst.  In  the  palace  of  the  last  emperor 
who  persecuted  the  Christians,  of  him  who  immediately  preceded  Constantine^ 
their  first  imperial  advocate,  of  Dioclesian  at  Spaktro,  we  not  only  see  some 
of  the  columns  carrying  the  arch  itself  instead  of  an  intervening  fraginent  of 
entablature,  which  may,  indeed,  be  deemed  an  improvement,  as  discarding  a 
now  useless  member,  but  others  supported  on  brackets  instead  of  pedestals,  on 
which  more  of  a  similar  nature  as^  rest,  without  any  continued  line  of 
leparation  to  mark  an  intervening  floor;  and  entablatures  which  reach  not 
horixontally  fi'om  column  to  column,  but  with  aU  their  various  component 
parts  of  architecture,  frieze,  and  cornice,  circulate  round  a  huge  connecting 
arch."  (p.  69— 81.) 

{To  he  continwd.) 


Art.  II.  A  Dictionary  of  the  Architecture  and  Archaology  of  the 
Middle  Ages.  By  John  Britton,  F.  R.  S.,  Honorary  Meinber  of 
the  Institute  of  British  Architects,  and  of  other  Societies  Foreiga 
and  English.  Royal  8vo*  Part  III.  containing  two  sheets,  and 
thirteen  engravings.     London,  18S5.     Price  12s. 

Parts  i.  and  ii.  of  this  publicatioD  appeared  upwards  of  two 
years  ago,  and  we  began  to  despair  of  seeing  the  remainder  of 
the  work,  which  we  consider  one  of  first-rate  excellence.  It 
will  contain,  the  essence  of  the  whole  of  Mr.  Britton's  archi- 
lectural  and  archaeological  knowledge;  in  short,  it  will  com- 
prise the  most  valuable  part  of  all  his  other  productions,  and 
will  therefore  be  as  essential  to  every  architect  as  an  English 
dictionary  is  to  every  Englishman.  All  the  fears  we  have  ever 
had  respecting  this  work  were  comprised  in  that  of  the  author 
never  being  able  to  bring  it  to  a  conclusion.  We  were,  there- 
fore, much  gratified  with  the  information  conveyed  in  the  address 
which  accompanies  this  third  part,  that  the  author  <^  feels 
assured  that  he  will  be  enabled  to  annplete  the  whole  in  the 
course  of  the  ensuing  winter."  We  sincerely  hope  that  he  will 
meet  with  such  a  sale  of  this  part  as  will  encourage  him  to 
proceed ;  when  the  work  is  finished,  there  can  be  no  doubt  that 
the  sale  will  be  most  extensive. 

The  letterpress  of  the  present  part  concludes  the  article  castle, 
and  contains  catacomb,  cathedral,  ceiling,  cell,  cellar,  cemetery, 
chair,  chamber,  chancel,  chantry,  chapel,  chapterhouse,  and  a 
great  number  of  minor  aiticles. 


Williams's  HisUny  of  Sadptw^e  in  WooJU  Bit 

Art.  III.  A  Historical  Sketch  of  the  AH  of  Sculpture  in  Wood, 
from  the  earliest  Period  to  the  present  Time;  witn  Notices  of  the 
most  remarkable  sculptural  Works  in  the  same  Material  now  remain- 
ing  in  Europe,  ana  some  account  of  the  Designers*  By  Robert 
Fdkestone  Williams,  Author  of  "  Rhymes  and  Rhapsodies,"  &c. 
Small  8vo,  pp.  109.    London,  18S5. 

This  is  a  very  interesting  book :  the  author  has  brought  to> 
bear  upou  his  subject  an  extensive  acquaintance  with  the  arts 
and  the  literature,  not  only  of  England,  but  of  France,  Germany, 
and  Italy;  and,  by  giving  the  history  of  eminent  sculptural 
productions  of  diiferent  ages,  and  of  different  parts  of  the  Con- 
tinent, he  contrives  to  interest  not  only  the  reader's  taste  for 
art,  but  his  feelings  for  suffering,  humanity.  One  would  not,  on 
looking  at  the  title  of  such  a  work,  expect  to  find  in  it  that  the 
Inquisition  was  one  of  the  causes  of  the  improvement  of  sculp- 
ture ;  or,  that  some  of  the  finest  works  of  this  form  of  art 
should  be  the  pictures  of  heretics  who  were  burned. 

"  The  church  of  the  Dominican  Friars,  at  Venice,  dedicnted  to  St.  John 
and  St.  Paul,  was  enriched  with  a  multitude  of  works  of  ar^  of  every  de- 
scription ;  and  possessed  a  library,  which,  in  its  original  states  might  have  been 
considered  one  of  the  most  extraordinary  apartments  in  the  worid«  By  a 
reference  to  a  curious  series  of  engravings  in  the  possession  of  Mr.  W.  H. 
Brooke,  the  talented  artist,  illustrating  idl  that  was  most  remarkable  in  the 
city  of  Venice  (an  ancient  and  singular  work),  I  have  been  enabled  to  ascer- 


tain the  position  of  the  statues,  and  the  object  of  the  parties  who  caused  them 
there  to  be  placed.  The  grand  design  of  the  artist  in  the  erection  of  that 
chamber,  and  in  the  application  of  its  ornaments,  was  to  show  the  triumph  of 
the  Roman  Catholic  religion  oyer  all  its  opponents.  With  this  object  in  view, 
statues,  rather  larger  than  life,  exhibiting  the  persons  of  the  most  noted 
**  heretics,"  as  they  were  called,  in  difierent  positions,  wearing  chains,  signify- 
ing their  complete  subjection,  and  clothed  in  loose  drapery  or  in  ragged  vest- 
ments, to  denote  tbesr  disreputable  condidon,  were  raided  round  the  room, 
each  supporting  a  sort  of  heavy  buttress,  projecting  above  their  heads  firom  the 
wall.  Tnese  figures  w^e  placed  at  re^ar  (distances  fi-om  each  other,  and  each 
pedestal  on  which  the  single  statue  is  standing  contains  a  representadon  of 
the  face  and  body  of  that  individaal,  writhing  in  the  ironies  of  a  state  of 
eternal  suffering.  Upon  the  breasts  of  these  devoted  victims  inscriptions 
have  been  carved  in  Latin,  copies  of  which  will  be  found  in  the  Appendix, 
statinff  their  names,  their  countries,  thdr  oflences  agadnst  the  church,  the  years 
signalised  by  their  heresies,  and  the  names  of  those  orthodox  advocates,  who, 
in  the  opinion  of  the  CathoHcs,  proved  the  falsehood,  and  defeated  the  aigu- 
ments  of  the  schismatics.  Beneath  each  pedestal  appear  the  writings  of  the 
heretics,  burning  in  continual  flame  —  above  the  h&Eul  of  the  statue  is  seen 
the  fi^re  of  a  child,  or  angel,  apparently  much  gratified  with  the  torments  in- 
flicted on  the  Protestants ;  and  above  «ich  angdi  is  a  portrait,  possibly  of  the 
good  Catholic  whose  arguments,  it  has  been  stated,  confounded  the  heretic. 
The  statues^with  their  pedestals,  were  carved  out  of  solid  masses  of  the  wood 
of  the  chestnut  tree. 

"  Judging  of  these  figures  by  a  comparison  with  the  sculptural  works  in  the 
same  matmal  produced  since  the  commencement  of  the  Christian  era,  ^  they 
are  unparalleled.  It  cannot  be  denied  that  they  show  the  hand  of  a  great 
master.  Every  judicious  critic  must  allow  that  Brustolini's  statues  are  the 
r&sult  of  a  perfect  knowledge  of  the  resources  of  art,  made  subservient  to  as 
intimate  a  familiarity  with  the  resources  of  nature.    In  design  and  execution 
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tbey  approach  nearer  in  spirit  to  the  andque  than  any  production  of  a  more 
recent  age  with  wiuch  1  am  acquainted ;  indeed,  taken  as  a  connected  whole, 
I  think  they  will  not  beYound  much  inferior  to  the  grandest  conceptions  of  the 
Greeks.  The  Gred^  sculptors  possessed  numberless  advantages  not  allowed 
to  the  Italian  artist.  The  subjects  chosen  by  the  former  were  ^nerall  v  clothed 
with  a  heroic  or  political  interest.  They  represented  warriors  with  the  at- 
tributes of  gods,  and  deities  evincmg  all  the  perfection  of  humanity.  Their 
female  figures  are  the  most  faithful  representatives  of  the  most  perfect  state  of 
feminine  loveliness.  Take  their  best  school  of  art,  and  there  will  be  found  in 
its  examples  a  union  of  ideal  and  natural  beauty  (the  result  of  a  lofty  una- 
gination  governed  by  mature  judgment),  which  presents  to  the  eye  a  combinr 
ation  of  shapes,  a  series  of  scenes  and  a  multitude  of  characters,  as  noble,  as 
true,  and  as  various,  as  nature  in  her  sublimest  efibrts  can  produce,  or  man  in 
his  most  intellectual  mood  conceive.  While  they  demand  the  admiration  of 
the  mind,  they  win  the  adoration  of  the  heart.  A  man  cannot  gain  a  more 
satis&ctory  conception  of  the  nobility  of  his  species,  than  is  to  be  acquired  by 
viewing  these  glorious  manifestations  of  its  intelligence. 

"  Brustolini  had  no  ideal  beauty  to  delineate.  His  subjects  had  no  political 
interest  to  recommend  them  :  they  were  chiefly  men  advanced  in  life ;  and  the 
design  was  not  to  waken  for  them  svmpathy,  or  create  admiration,  but  to 
show  them  in  the  most  humiliating  light  to  the  spectator,  and  impress  on  him 
a  conviction  q^  their  wretchedness  and  worthlessness,  their  forfeiture  of  hea- 
venly notice,  and  their  unworthiness  of  human  commiseration.  It  is  true*'that 
the  Protestants  are  represented  in  a  state  of  torment;  but  their  sufferings 
were  not  intended  to  extort  pity  for  the  victim ;  they  were  designed  to 
threaten  the  same  punishment  to  the  heretic.  The  orthodox  were  to  see  in 
these  statues  the  glory  of  '  the  true  church,'  while  the  schismatic  mieht  be- 
hold and  tremble  '  for  the  wrath  to  come.*  Yet,  from  beneath  the  ignoble 
trammels  which  bigotry  has  sought  to  enslave  the  natural  philanthropy  of  art, 
genius  is  seen  to  emancipate  itself;  and,  in  characters  of  grandeur  that  cannot 
tie  misinterpreted,  decfaires  its  universal  charity  and  perfect  freedom.  If  ever 
the  sublime  was  approached,  it  is  seen  in  these  sculptures.  When  we  Ixring 
into  consideration  the  wonderful  variety  of  expression  in  the  countenances; 
the  surprising  boldness  and  beauty  in  the  arrangement  of  the  drapery,  eqnally 
varied ;  the  extraordinary  life>like  energy  and  majesty  visible  in  the  position 
of  the  limbs,  in  no  two  instances  placed  in  the  same  posture ;  the  vastness  of 
the  sculptor's  design,  his  fidelity  to  nature  in  all  its  details;  the  material  upon 
which  he  worked,  and  the  difficulties  he  must  have  had  to  surmount  before  he 
completed  his  conception ;  it  is  impossible  to  avoid  bestowing  a  prodigal  share 
of  praise  on  the  genius  of  Brustolini,  while  a  dbposition  is  felt  to  re^urd  his 
productions  as  perfect  miracles  of  art.  The  pedestals  divide  admiration  with 
the  statues ;  for  the  distortion  of  the  features,  under  the  action  of  the  most 
intense  suffering ;  the  scorched  appearance  of  the  flesh,  enduring  the  burning 
heat  of  the  damned ;  the  flames  and  snakes,  that  occupy  on  the  head  the  place 
of  the  hair ;  and  the  shrivelled  arms  and  hands,  that  hang  helplessly  on  each 
side,  are  executed  with  a  semblance  of  reality  quite  startling. 

**  It  is  not  improbable  that  the  superiors  of  the  Church  of  Rome  afforded 
the  artist  every  racUity  towards  successfully  completing  his  design.  It  was  to 
show  the  supremacy  t)f  their  religion  that  he  worked ;  and  with  such  an  object 
in  view,  it  is  easy  to  imagine  that  they  assisted  heart  and  hand  in  the  labour. 
A  great  proportion  of  the  reformers  of  the  Roman  Catholic  doctrine  had  ori- 
ginally been  its  professors,  living  on  intimate  terms  with  its  most  influential 
prelates,  and  possessing  their  unlimited  confidence.  Their  persons  were 
known,  their  habits  notorious.  This  general  knowledge  of  these  men  must 
have  much  assisted  the  artist.  When  he  could  not  get  to  see  the  originals,  it 
is  likely  that  portraits  were  obtained  for  him ;  and  by  comparing  Brustolinrs 
statues  of  Erasmus,  Luther,  Melancthon,  and  others,  with  the  authentic 
portraits  of  these  distinguished  Protestants,  a  considerable  resemblance  will 
be  observed ;  although  one  certainly  not  favourable  to  the  reformers.    In  this 
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comparison,  the  fact  roust  be  borae  in  mindy  that  the  design  was  to  flatter  the 
Church  of  Rome  at  the  expense  of  the  Protestants ;  *  the  heretics^'  therefore, 
are  made  to  appear  as  unprepossessing  as  possible. 

*^  While  attempting  to  account  for  the  various  pictures  of  aeony  delineated 
on  the  difierent  pedestals  (rivalling  in  intensity  the  feeling  of  horror  seen  in 
the  Laocoon,  and  that  of  suffering  in  the  Dying  Gladiator),  where  features 
are  distorted  without  extravagance,  and  the  expression  painful  without  being 
offensive,  I  think  it  is  not  preposterous  to  imagine  that,  in  those  times  of  un- 
relenting persecution  by  the  Catholic  prelates,  of  those  who  dissented  from 
them  in  opinion,  to  the  sculptor  every  Auto  da  Fi  became  a  study,  and  each 
scene  of  torture  in  the  Inquisition,  a  lesson.  It  is  a  most  uncharitable  sup- 
position, I  acknowledge ;  and  I  regret  to  add,  that  too  much  evidence  of  it 
exists,  to  render  it  improbable." 

These  statues  are  now  in  London.  They  were  first  in  the 
possession  of  Mr.  Ellis,  John  Street,  Oxford  Street,  but  have 
been  for  some  months  open  to  the  public  in  Bond  Street,  where 
we  believe  they  are  still  exhibiting. 

In  the  preface  the  author  informs  us  that  this  work  is 
intended  as  a  popular  compendium,  of  a  more  elaborate  work 
which  the  author  has  in  preparation  <^  for  those  who  are  de- 
sirous of  a  complete  book  of  reference,  in  which  every  thing 
relating  to  timber  architecture  and  sculpture  in  wood  will  be 
lucidly  arranged  and  philosophically  treated."  We  should  be 
wanting  in  our  duty  to  the  public,  if  we  did  not  most  strongly 
recommend  tliis  popular  compendium,  and  for  ourselves  we  shall 
most  anxiously  expect  the  promised  complete  book  of  reference 
on  every  thing  relating  to  timber  architecture. 


Art.  IV.  A  Historical  and  Descriptive  Account  of  AU  Saints* 
Churchy  in  Nexvcastle  upon  Tyne^  illustrated  faith  Plans,  Vietos, 
and  Architectural  Details.  By  T.  Sopwith.  8vo,  pp.  131 ;  several 
plates  and  woodcuts.     Newcastle,  1826. 

Though  this  may  be  considered  a  local  work,  yet  it  goes  so 
much  into  detail,  and  gives  such  accurate  plans,  sections,  views, 
estimates,  &c.,  of  the  church,  that  it  is  calculated  to  be  of  con* 
siderable  use  to  the  young  architect  After  describing  the  old 
church,  which  occupies  the  first  45  pages  of  the  work,  the  sub^ 
ject  of  the  new  church  is  entered  on.  From  a  number  of  com«* 
petition  plans,  given  in  in  1786,  that  of  Mr.  D.  Stephenson  was 
adopted,  and  the  work  was  commenced  soon  afterwards,  and 
finished  in  1796.  The  plan  of  the  church  may  be  described  as  a 
circle,  slightly  flattened,  with  a  recess  on  one  side  for  the  pulpit, 
and  another  exactly  opposite  for  a  staircase.  The  following 
interesting  matter  occurs  respecting  the  pulpit :  —  "  From  the 
extreme  neight  and  capacity  of  the  building,  there  at  first 
appeared  a  considerable  difficulty  in  placing  the  pulpit ;  as,  in 
many  situations,  the  voice  of  the  preacher  was  nearly  inaudible. 
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To  remedy  this  defect,  a  concave  soundingwhoard  was  tried,  but 
without  producing  the  desired  efiect.  In  March,  1790,  the 
pulpit  and  reading-desk  were  removed,  and  a  temporary  reading- 
desk  placed  in  front  of  the  communion  rails.  In  the  month  of 
September  following,  the  pulpit  was  removed  from  the  east  wall 
to  the  front  of  the  pews  in  the  area,  in  which  situation  it  re- 
mained until  the  year  1812,  when  it  was  resolved  to  close  the 
middle  window  of  the  chancel,  and  place  the  pulpit  immediately 
against  it :  in  this  situation  it  yet  remains ;  and,  owing  to  the 
concave  arch  of  the  recess,  together  with  a  large  sounding-board, 
the  sound  is  greatly  prevented  from  being  dispersed  in  the 
vacuity  above  the  gallery  and  centre  of  the  church.  The  taste 
and  elegance  displayed  in  the  alteration,  which  was  done  under 
the  direction  of  Mr.  Stokoe,  leave  no  doubt  of  this  being,  not 
only  the  most  useful,  but  the  most  appropriate  and  handsome 
situation  that  could  have  been  selected ;  but,  though  in  many 
respects  a  valuable  improvement,  it  has  by  no  means  so  com- 
pletely effected  the  proposed  object,  as  to  lay  aside  speculation 
on  further  amendment.  The  very  peculiar  construction  of  the 
building,  and  the  pi*esent  imperfect  knowledge  of  the  practical 
application  of  the  science  of  acoustics  to  the  regulation  of  sound, 
seem  powerful  obstacles  to  any  projection  founded  on  scientific 
principles;  while  the  expense  and  uncertainty  of  actual  experi* 
ment  appear  equally  formidable.  It  has  been  proposed  to 
amend  the  defect,  by  placing  a  flat  ceQing  under  the  present 
concave  one.  Not  to  mention,  however,  the  sacrifice  of  so 
beautiful  an  ornament  as  the  present  ceiling,  it  appears  at  least 
doubtful  whether  tlie  reflection  of  sound  from  a  flat  surface  would 
be  much  superior  to  that  from  the  present  concavity,  the  ten^ 
dency  of  which  to  concentrate  sound  seems  more  than  to 
counterbalance  the  inconvenience  of  its  additional  space ;  which, 
owing  to  the  windows  and  cornice,  could  not  be  avoided  to  a 

S 'eater  extent  than  the  height  of  the  segment  which  it  forms. 
y  the  addition  of  transparent  paintings  on  the  inner  side  of  the 
windows  at  each  side  of  the  pulpit,  a  uniform  reflecting  surfiice 
would  be  formed,  which  could  not  fail  to  produce  a  desirable 
effect,  by  preventing  that  dispersion  and  weakening  of  the  sounds 
which  must  naturally  be  caused  by  such  recesses  in  their  present 
open  state.  The  application  of  large  brackets,  in  the  manner  of 
inverted  buttresses  of  ornamental  open  woodwork,  at  the  upper 
part  of  the  walls,  seems  calculated  to  be  serviceable  in  all  large 
buildings,  where  a  considerable  extent  of  plain  wall  occurs  without 
any  projectbn.  When  this  is  the  case,  the  sound,  instead  of 
being  forcibly  projected  to  the  auditory  in  the  body  of  the 
church,  is  diverted  and  weakened,  by  its  tendency  to  follow  the 
uninterrupted  course  of  the  wall ;  and  thus,  in  All  Saints',  and 
other  buildings  of  a  similar  form,  a  kind  of  whispering  gallery  is 
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Formedy  for  want  of  projecting  obstacles  to  diveit  the  current  of 
sound,  and  that  which  is  inaudible  in  the  centre,  is  perfectly 
distinct  at  the  opposite  side."  (p.  70 — 72.) 
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Art.  I.     General  Notices. 

RECENTlmprovements  in  the  Carpet  Manufacture,  — There  is  a  most  interest-* 
ing  and  philosophical  paper  on  this  subject  in  Professor  Jameson's  Joitmal  for 
October,  1835,  which  we  would  recommend  every  youn^^  architect  to  read. 
The  article  .is  by  Mr.  Edward  Sang,  teacher  of  mathematics  and  lecturer  on 
natural  philosopny,  Edinburgh;  and  it  forms  one  of  a  series  of  reports  regard* 
ing  new  inventions  and  improvements  in  the  useful  arts  throughout  Europe^ 
which  have  been  ordered  ny  the  Society  of  Arts  for  Scotland ;  one  of  the 
most  useful  and  best  conducted  sodeties  that  that  or  any  country  can  boast 
of.    Mr.  Sang's  naper  shows  how  much  mind,  and  how  much  of  philanthropic 
feeling,  can  he  thrown  into  any  subject,  when  these  qualities  belong  to  the 
head  and  heart  of  the  writer.    A  few  generations  back,  Mr.  Sang  observes, 
were  content  with  covering  their  floors  with  what  we  now  confine  to  our  , 
stables ;  and  lands  were  granted  for  the  purpose  of  providing  clean  straw  for   ' 
the  royal  chambers.    Now  Kidderminster  carpets  and  weltscoured  boards 
have  displaced  that  vehicle  of  infection,  even  in  the  dwellings  of  the  laborious 
artisan.    *'  To  some,"  says  Mr.  Sang,  **  the  introduction  of  such  luxuries  roapr 
appear  to  savour  of  effeminacy :  those  who  admire  nations  only  when  formi- 
dable in  war,  who  glory  in  bloodshed  and  devastation,  may  fear  that  when  each 
peasant  treads  upon  a  well-made  carpet,  when  the  cot  boasts  of  luxuries  un- 
known two  centuries  ago  even  in  the  palace,  nations  will  lift  but  feeble  bands 
in  encroachments  upon  each  other.    But  he  is  much  mistaken  who  regards 
such  comforts  as  marks  of  effeminacy.  Were  they  the  results  of  Romaa  spoli- 
ation; were  our  furniture,  our  china,  and  our  carpets,  torn  from  the  industrious 
of  conquered  provinces ;   had  we  our  silks  for  tribute,  and  our  cottons  for 
booty ;  then,  indeed,  should  we  be  effeminate  and  vicious.  But  those  comforts 
which  we  so  richly  enioy  are  the  results  of  industrious  and  upright  toil.  Every 
luxury  that  surrounds  us  is  the  firmt  of  skilled  energy :  the  procuring  of  it 
has  exercised  our  patience,  and  improved  our  stren^h ;  while  the  ei\joyment  of 
it  restrains  us  from  wanton  aggressions  on  our  neighbours,  and  nerves  in  our 
own  defence.    The  spread  of  comforts  among  every  rank  guards  us  against 
tumult  on  the  one  naind,  and  oppression  on  the  other ;  and  every  improve- 
ment on ,  our  manufactures,  every  cheapening  of  our  commodities,  is  a  step 
forward  in  the  path  to  happiness." 

Af^er  speaking  of  the  elegance  of  the  process  of  the  carpet  manufacture,  and 
the  beauty  of  its  products,  Mr.  Sang  describes  the  triple  carpet,  the  invention 
of  Blr.  Morton  ot  Kilmarnock.  "  The  inventor  or  this  texture,"  he  says, 
**  has  conferred  on  us  a  very  great  benefit :  he  has  furnished  us  with  a  lighter 
embellishment  for  the  intenor  of  our  dwellings,  and  presented  to  us  another 
evidence  of  the  active  benevolence  and  social  disposition  of  man.  And  it  is 
agreeable  to  reflect  that,  in  the  nursing  of  the  idea,  and  the  carrying  of  it  into 
^ect,  he  must  have  felt  a  pleasure  much  more  intense  than  is  lixely  to  be  ex- 
perienced by  any  of  the  multitudes  who  will  enjoy  the  fruits  of  his  abilities. 

'*  A  desire  for  something^in  the  interior  of  a  dwelling,  analogous  to  the  sofl 
clothing  of  the  external  world,  seems  to  be  generally  felt ;  for,  in  all  states  of 
society,  attempts  are  made  to  remove  the  hardness  and  unseemliness  of  the 
floor.  Among  the  poorer  nations  these  attempts  are  confined  to  the  mere 
dormitories ;  but,  as  advances  are  made  in  wealth,  the  mat  and  the  carpet  begin 
to  appear.  The  softness  of  the  turf,  and  more  than  its  smoothness,  having  been 
attained,  it  was  natural  to  imitate  also  its  embellishments :  for  this  purpose 
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■ercral  diBtinct  kinds  of  caqMet  teztore  have  been  contrived.  On  one  of  tibese 
I  have  already  rqxNted  an  immense  iroprovement»  and  proceed  to  describe  a 
no  less  striking  improvement  in  another/' 

The  carpet  allucled  to  is  the  Brussels  carpet,  distmguished  from  the  common 
one  by  having  a  raised  pile,  and  by  having  the  figures  and  colours  entirdy 
produced  by  the  warp.  An  improvement  on  this  and  other  carpets,  by  Mr. 
Wh vtock,  is  next  described,  and  appears  to  be  the  last  great  unproveroent 
macfe  in  the  carpet  manufacture.  **  Greatly  admired  patterns  have  already 
been  produced  by  this  method;  and  the  manufiicture  meets  with  great  and 
deserved  encouragement."  (p.  260.)  We  shall  quote  Mr.  Seng's  very  interest- 
ing oondnsion ;  — 

^  A  strong  prqudice,  sanctioned  by  an  old  proverb,  exists  i^ainst  those  vrho 
turn  their  attention  to  sevoal  branches  ot  the  arts ;  yet  it  is  a  fiict,  that 
ahnost  every  improver  has  been  Jack  of  a  good  many  trades ;  nay,  an  acquaint* 
ance  with  a  vanety  of  operations  is  essential  to  the  invention  of  new  ones; 
and  very  often  prodi^ous  improvements  are  efiected  bv  the  simple  transference 
of  a  process  from  one  art  to  another.  May  1  be  allowed  to  hint  that  the 
triple  carpet  is  one  of  those  generalisations  so  often  found  in  scientific  re- 
searches, and  that  its  inventor  appears  to  have  extended  his  studies  far  beyond 
the  subject  of  carpet^weavine.  The  patent  carpet,  again,  bears  on  the  face  of 
it  the  necessity  for  a  knowled^  of  the  arts  both  of  dying  and  of  weaving ;  for 
no  one  not  intimately  versed  m  both  arts  could  have  conceived,  or,  having 
conceived,  could  have  carried  the  idea  into  effect.  The  difficulties  to  be  en- 
countered were  bv  no  means  few,  and  the  overcoming  of  each  was  itself  an 
invention.  Another  idea  exists,  that  the  happening  to  hit  upon  new  dis- 
coveries is  a  matter  of  chance ;  and  some  appw  (I  judge  from  tneir  conduct) 
to  imagine  that  the  less  they  know  of  a  subject,  the  more  likely  they  are  to 
alight  on  something  new,  as  a  bad  swordsman  trusts  to  that  very  circumstance 
for  outwitting  his  anta^nist.  Once  in  a  century,  indeed,  one  man,  among 
ten  millions,  mey  find,  by  chance,  some  valuable  process ;  but  the  great  mass 
of  our  current  mvendons  are  the  fruits  of  assiduous  and  weil-dirc»ked  exer- 
tion ;  and  the  mind,  even  more  truly  than  the  body,  must  earn  its  food  by  die 
sweat  of  its  brow." 


Art.  II.    Domestic  Notices. 


ENGLAND. 

**  As  a  Meamfor  teoMng  the  PMic  tome  Lettom  iH,Arckiiectwre,**  I  Us  leave 
to  suggest  the  exhibition  of  the  various  designs  that  may  be  given  in  for  the 
Houses  of  Parliament,  with  a  printed  catalogue  of  the  whole;  containii^  the 
detailed  descrmtion  of  each  design,  by  its  author,  with  the  reasons  for,  and 
against,  each  design,  either  by  the  committee,  or  by  those  who  prepare  die 
catalogue.  I  would  fiirther  propose,  that  there  should  be  a  public  lecture  on 
the  different  designs,  by  a  professor ;  who  should  go  round  the  room  fix>m  one 
picture  to  another;  and  that  this  lecture  should  be  delivered  once  every  fore- 
noon, for  a  week  or  two,  for  the  benefit  of  persons  of  leisure ;  and  once  every 
evening,  between  eight  and  nine  o'clock,  for  the  benefilt  of  mechanics  and  other 
persons  engaged  all  day  in  business.  —  Heder,    London^  Oct.  13. 1835. 

Heating  by  Gat.  —  The  application  of  heating  by  the  flame  of  burning  gas 
is  coming  very  extensively  into  use.  The  plan  has  recently  been  intro£iced 
at  Islington  Church,  and  St.  Michaers  Church,  Strand ;  the  vestry-room  at 
St.  Sepulchre's,  His  Mfgest/s  Royal  Mmt,  Westminster  Hospital,  and  several 
bankii^-houses  and  other  public  buildings.    {Mom,  Ckron^  Oct.  9.) 

We  have  recommended  this  mode  of  beating,  in  several  cases,  for  town 
grccu-houses  and  conservatories ;  and,  as  soon  as  gas  becomes  a  little  cheaper, 
>ive  arc  persuaded  it  will  become  general  for  thb  and  other  purposes.    The 
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great  difficulty  at  present  is  to  get  an  apparatus  which,  while  it  communicates 
all,  or  the  greater  part  of,  the  heat  generated  to  the  f^)artment  or  space  to  be 
heated,  does  not  admit  of  the  escape  of  gas  into  it.  —  Cond. 

SCOTLAND. 

Beattie*i  new  Spring  for  thuttmg  a  Door  tMch  opens  hoik  Wayt  (fig,  234, 
235.)  appears  to  be  an  excellent  invention,  applicable  both  to  doors  in  houses, 
and  to  doors  or  gates  of  any  size  in  the  open  air.  Mr.  Beattie  is  foreman  to  Mr. 
Ritchie,  ironmonger,  Edinburgh :  his  invention  was  laid  before  the  Society  of 
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Arts  for  Scotland  in  December,  1833,  and  it  .is  thus  described  in  Jameson's 
Journal  for  October,  1835 : — **  The  spring  is  contained  in  an  iron  box,  11  in. 
by  7  in.,  and  li  in.  deep,  and  consbts  of  two  horizontal  wheels,  marked  on 
the  section  a  a(jig.  235.),  lying  close  above,  and  parallel  to,  one  another,  mov- 
ing on  the  same  axis  with  the  door,  to  which  tne  chains  (b  b)  are  attached, 
and  moves  with  the  wheels ;  the  other  ends  of  these  chains  are  fixed  to  the 
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levers  (c  c\  which  move  on  the  pivots  {d  d%  close  to  which  the  triple  springs 
(^  ^are  made  to  press  upon  these  levers. 

When  the  lever  or  door  is  pressed  or  opened  to  the  right  hand,  the  under 
wheel  is  forced  round,  drawing  back  the  lever  (c)  bjr  means  of  the  chain  (A)» 
which  lever  the  spring  [e)  presses  against.  There  is  a  cog,  or  stop,  on  the 
under  wheel,  which  moves  m  a  groove,  or  slit,  cut  in  the  upper  wheel,  to  pre- 
vent its  being  forced  too  fiir  round. 

In  the  same  manner,  when  the  lever,  or  door,  is  opened  to  the  left,  the 
upper  whed  (a)  is  forced  round,  until  it  is  stopped  by  the  cog  on  the 
under  wheel,  which  pulls  round  its  chain  and  lever,  and  is  pressed  back  a^un 
by  the  opposite  spnng  (e\  In  this  manner  the  wheels  change  the  action 
upon  the  springs,  by  the  cloor  bemg  moved  to  the  ri^ht  or  left. 

The  olyect  of  the  inventor  was  to  make  thb  spnng  go  into  less  room,  and 
at  less  expense,  than  the  one  at  present  in  general  use.  It  has  also  the 
advantage  of  being  less  liable  to  go  out  of  order,  and  can  be  made  to  turn 
more  than  the  quarter  circle,  which  the  other  cannot.  The  box  may  be  filled 
with  oil,  or  the  working  points  oiled  occasionally,  by  removing  part  of 
the  covers.  By  enlar^ng  the  dinneter  of  the  wheels,  and  strengthening 
the  other  parts  in  proportion,  the  spring  can  be  made  to  suit  any  size  or 
wdffht  of  doors. 

Tlie  Committee  of  the  Society  of  Arts  reported  on  this  spring  door  in 
April,  1834,  after  it  had  been  tried  on  the  premises  of  one  of  the  reporters  for 
tliree  months.  When  we  mention  that  one  of  these  reporters  was  our  cor- 
respondent, John  Robison,  Esq.,  the  secretary  to  the  Royal  Society  of 
Edmbuiigh,itwill  give  our  readers  foil  confidence  in  the  value  of  the  invention. 
The  report  states,  **  Your  Committee  are  of  opinion  that  the  construction  of 
this  door-spring  possesses  several  important  advantages  over  any  other  they 
are  acquainted  with ;  and  as,  after  a  trial  of  sufficient  duration  to  nave  shown 
latent  defects,  if  it  had  any,  which  had  escaped  their  notice,  they  see  no 
reason  to  alter  the  fiivourable  opinion  they  had  formed  of  it,  they  humbly  pro- 
pose that  Vtp,  Beattie  should  receive  some  mai^  of  the  Society's  approbation. 
The  Society's  silver  medal  (value  five  sovereigns^  was  awarded,  Aug.  12. 1B35. 

**  Your  Committee  beg  to  suggest  that  a  small  alteration  should  be  made 
in  the  form  of  the  pieces  on  which  the  chains  are  wound  up ;  which  they  think 
should  be  so  proportioned  that,  as  the  resistance  of  the  spring  increases,  the 
radius,  to  which  the  chain  applies  should  decrease;  and,  in  this  way,  make 
the  resistance  of  the  door  equal  in  every  position,  instead  of,  as  at  present, 
being  greatest  when  the  door  is  wide  open.**    (£(/«••  PkiL  Jowrtu^  vol.  xix.) 


Art.  III.  RetrospeciiH)e  Criticism. 

Ebratum,  —  In  p.  58.,  for  •«  ring^-posts,'*  read  **  king-posts." 
IMerary  CotapoMikm  of  ArchUecU  and  Survetfort,   (p.  470.)  — In  looking 
over  the  Retrospective  Criticism  of  this  month's  ArckUeHurai  Magaxxne^  I  was 
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astoniflhed  to.  find  there  one  of  those  productioiiB  of  presuming  ignorance,  or 
wilful  malice,  that  too  often,  creep  into  the  public  prints ;  but  which,  for- 
tunately, create  no  other  feelings  but  those  of  contempt'  for  their  authors. 
Astonished  I  was ;  not,  indeed,  that  a  man  of  the  stamp  that  this  solicitor 
proves  himself  should  have  written  such  an  effusion ;  but  that  you.  Sir,  to 
whom  the  architectural  world  is  already  much  indebted,  and  from  whom 
they  still  expect  much,  should  have  admitted  such  an  article  into  your 
Magazine.  It  would  be  useless,  indeed,  to  call  upon  you  to  contradict  the 
fake  statement  that  appears  therein ;  the  numerous  articles  published  in  vour 
work  so  flatly  contradict  it,  and  if  this  Solicitor  will  but  take  the  trouble  to 
look  into  any  of  the  former  Numbers  of  this  Magazine  only,  he  will  find  that 
architects  are  not  only  as  capable  of  writing  in  as  correct  a  style  as  any  other 
professional  men,  but  that  bis  own  letter,  alas  I  is  the  first  specimen  of  low- 
minded  arrogance  that  has  appeared  in  its  pages. 

I  am  sure  you  will  agree  with  me,  firom  remarks  that  you  have  formerly 
made,  that,  as  much  as  anv  other  profession,  the  study  of  architecture  requires 
a  superior  and  classical  education ;  now,  fi*om  the  expense  attendant  on  the 
pursuit,  all  who  embrace  it  will  naturally,  firom  their  circumstances,  have  pre- 
viously received  that  education ;  every  one  may  then  fairly  conclude  what 
description  of  persons,  that  he  by  courtesy  styles  architects,  this  Solicitor  is 
connected  with. 

Is  it  with  the  idea  of  crushing  a  supposed  rival,  and  to  expose  the  audacity 
of  attempting  to  interfere  with  a  lawyer's  prerogative,  that  he  speaks  of  the 
jargon  of  specifications  and  estimates  ?  Or  is  it  firon  self-interested  motives 
that  he  calls  for  an  explanation  to  all  technical  terms  ?  thereby  creatinff  an 
additional  demand  for  copyine  clerks,  by  which  \^  may  obtain  some  Tittle 
employment.  He  very  raodestfy  allows,  with  respect  to  their  disinclination  to 
reform  themselves,  that  architects  do  not  difier  from  the  other  professions : 
iKyw  noble,  then  I  how  disinterested  and  utterly  forgetfiil  of  self,  it  might 
appear,  in  one  whose  profession  is  granted,  on  all  hands,  to  be  so  completely 
made  up  of  abases,  to  set  about  reforming  another ;  but,  alas !  La  Bruy^re 
truly  observes, "  Tel  parle  dtun  atUre^  et  en  fidt  un  portrmt  afftewc^  qm  ne  voH 
pat  mt^il  se  pekU  ha^meme** 

His  concluding  paragraphs,  however,  are  excessively  amusing : — *  I  would 
strongly  recomniend,"  he  solemnly  observes,  **  all  youn^  men  studying  the 
nrollKsion,  not  to  spend  the  whole  of  their  leisure  time  in  copying  cirawings, 
but  to  devote  a  portion  of  it  to  the  study  of  grammar  and  syntax.  If  they  do 
not,  ^en  they  get  into  practice  they  wdl  be  laughed  at  by  their  workmen ; 
who  are  now,  perhaps,  at  the  infiint  school."  Thus  it  is  seen,  that  architects, 
poor  ignorant  oeings !  crawl  out  of  the  nursery  into  their  profession ;  while  it 
18  attowed  only  to  bricklayers  and  short-sighted  solicitors  to  study  grammar  aC 
the  infimt  school !  For  the  fiiture,  let  this  accompli^ed  man  add  to  his 
experience  (and  profit  by  it  if  ba»  can)  the  opinion  of  the  readers  of  the 
Arckitecturai  Magasanef  who  will  have  formed  a  pretty  correct  estimate  of  his 
abi&y,  and  of  the  class  of  society  in  which  he.moves^  **  from  the  sort  of  letter 
he  has  mitten."  ^  Alpha.    London^  Oct.  25.  \S35. 

The  Regulations  of  the  ImtHuie  of  British  Arckkeets.  (p.  470.) — Having 
taken  up  my  pen  to  refute  a  senseless  attack,  that,  had  it  appeared  any  where 
else,  I  should  have  deemed  fiv  too  contemptible  to  notice,  allow  me  to  add  a 
few  words  on  a  subject  of  a  much  more  important  nature;  and  one  that 
requires  a  much  abler  critic  than  myself  to  do  justice  to.  I  allude  to  some 
remarics  of  your  own,  on  the  Regulations  of  the  institute  of  British  Architects. 
No  one  can  be  a  greater  enemy  than  myself  to  exclusive  associations  6f  any 
kind,  when  the  non-admitted  have  an  equal  claim,  in  every  respect,  to  those 
who  enjoy  their  privileges ;  but  I  think  it  also  greatly  incumbent  on  societies, 
at  all  tunes,  to  Keep  in  view  the  main  object  of  dieir  union.  That  of  the 
Society  in  question,  I  think  I  may  safely  affirm,  is  a  contemplated  advantage 
to  botn  the  public  and  themselves :  as  to  the  best  mode  of  attaining  this  end, 
is  the  point  on  which  we  widely  differ.    I  cannot  imagine  any  very  advan- 
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tageous  results,  cither  from  the  erection  of  a  splendid  muaeum,  or  (rom  die 
rearing  of  a  whole  host  of  architectural  amateurs ;  while,  on  the  other  hand, 
I  conceive  the  admission  into  an  organised  Society  of  Architects  of  the  trades 
connected  with  that  profession  to  be  fraught  with  the  most  pemicioua  oonse- 
cjuences.  Permit  me  only  to  ask  you.  Sir,  what  would  be  the  probable  result, 
if  men  were  allowed  to  practise  as  surgeons  without  having  passed  their 
examination  at  the  Coll^  ?  MThy,  simply  this ;  that  the  profession  would  be 
OTcrnin  by  hundreds  of  tne  mere  dabblers  m  drugs,  from  the  pill-making  quacK 
to  the  chemist's  shopman ;  who,  alike  ignorant  of  medicine  and  every  dung  dae, 
would  have  thereby  a  sort  of  license  to  kill.  What  would  be  the  result,  too, 
if  men  were  allowed  to  plead  at  the  bar,  without  having  been  oEdled  there  by 
those  competent  to  judge  of  their  abilides  for  so  doing  ?  Why,  that  that  pro- 
fession would  be  also  overrun  by  a  class  of  men  of  a  sdll  more  doubtful  cast ; 
pettifogging  lawyers,  copying  clerks,  and  »(Muant  nUcUon,  And  what  onr,  at 
the  present  moment,  the  consequences  of  there  being  no  restricdon  of  this 
nature  in  the  practice  of  architecture  ?  Alas  I  those  only  of  the  roost  injurious 
kind.  From  the  great  ignorance  of  its  principles  that  generally  prevails,  and 
from  a  vague  notion  that  exists  of  die  enormous  expense  of  employing  an 
establishea  architect,  the  public  are  too  often  imposed  upon  by  the  mere  pre- 
tenders in  art ;  who,  although  equally  knorant  of  its  principles,  neverthdeas, 
from  being  in  some  sort  allied  to  the  profession,  consider  themselves  entided  to 
practise  in  it.  Thus  it  is,  that  carpenters,  cabinetmakers,  ironmongen,  uphol- 
sterers, painters,  and  undertakers,  in  short  all  trades  direcdy  or  indirectly 
connected  with  building,  usurp  the  privileges,  without  having  atudied  even  its 
elements:  and  are  the  public  gainers  bv  this?  I  recall  to  mind,  at  this 
moment,  one  case,  of  vongkyy  that  will  feirly  answer  this  question.  A  gentle- 
roan,  some  months  since,  wished  to  build  himself  a  Gothic  villa ;  but,  his  mind 
being  disturbed  with  the  charges  and  conmiiasions  of  architects,  he  was  un- 
willing to  employ  one.  In  this  dilemma,  a  house-painter,  who  wa^  at  work  for 
him,  generously  offered  to  make  a  design:  he  did  so,  and  undertook  the 
building  too;  and  what  was  the  result  ?  The  G<Mc  villa  cost  nearly  double 
what  was  intended ;  and  there  it  now  stands,  a  model  of  unstudied  elegance, 
looking  like  an  overgrown  specimen  of  a  Tunbridge  Wells  work-box.  &ould 
these  men  be  admitted  to  the  Institute,  where  would  this  evil  have  its  bounds? 
Would  it  not  be  sanctioning  those  very  impositions,  which  are  now  canstng 
such  lasting  injuries  to  the  profession,  and  tne  world  at  large,  "  elevatine  men 
ro  public  oninion,  otherwise  than  by  their  own  individual  merits,"  and  inacing 
on  an  eauality  the  totally  ignorant  with  those  who  had  made  architecture  the 
study  ot  their  lives  ?  The  exclusive  measures,  of  which  you  comphiin,  un- 
fortunately cannot  put  a  stop  to  this  growing  evil ;  but,  at  the  least,  they  will 
not  have  the  effect  of  countenancmg  it.  In  my  opinion,  the  most  satis&ctory 
consequences  could  only  arise  from  the  ievcrett  scrutiny  beine  made  in  elect- 
ing members  for  a  Society  of  Architects :  and  I  hope  to  see  unt  day  when  the 
present  Institute  shall  have  been  reorganised ;  the  heads  of  the  professioQ 
appointed  its  judges ;  and  an  act  obtain^  allowmg  no  persons  to  be  enrolled 
on  its  lists,  or  to  practise  as  architects,  until  they  have  passed  the  Hndett 
examiiuidons  before  them.  I  could  dilate  at  considerable  length  on  the 
various  means  that  the  Institute  would  possess  of  disseminating  architectural 
knowledge  among  all  classes  of  society,  widiout  uniting  them  to  their  body, 
which  would  be  equally  efficacious  in  crradng  a  more  refined  taste,  and  a  con- 
sequent demand  for  works  of  a  superior  kind  [we  shall  be  glad  if  our  cor- 
respondeot  will  do  so],  ^ete  I  not  aware  that  I  have  already  trespassed  too 
much  f>n  vour  valuable  time.  England  has  daily  cause  to  regret  the  execrable 
taste  displayed  in  some  of  her  public  buildings ;  and  I  firmly  bdieve  the  want 
of  a  restrictive  power  in  the  practice  of  architecture  to  be  the  very  head  and 
fiont  of  this  offending.  — Alpha,  London^  Oct.  25.  1835. 

Surgeon^  College,  ("o,  190.)  —  Some  time  ago  I  made  some  comments  on 
the  new  front  of  the  Sumons*  College,  Lincoln's  Inn  Fields,  not  altogether 
fiivourable  to  it ;  but,  if  Ithcn  felt  rather  disappomted,  I  am  now  no  len,  yet 
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far  more  agreeably  so,  on  perceiving  that  it  contradicts  the  opinion  I  had  then 
formed  of  it :  in  fact,  I  was  by  Sr  too  premature  in  my  judgment,  and  in 
very  grave  error,  when  I  fancied  that  I  then  sufficiently  understood  die  archi- 
tect's intentions,  although  I,  at  the  same  time,  betrayed  that  I  did  not,  by 
admitting  mv  ignorance  as  to  whether  he  intended  to  crown  the  portico  by  a 
pedimentt  whicn  was,  by  the  by,  such  an  awkward  blunder,  that  I  deserved  to 
be  quizzed  for  it,  and  must  presume  that  my  insignificance  proved  my  shield. 
Pediment  there  is,  I  find,  none;  yet,  notwithstanding,  I  still  retain  my  notion 
as  to  the  propriety  of  there  being  a  pediment  above  a  ix>rtico,  I  willingly 
admit  that  exceptions  are  occasionallv  allowable,  and  the  tront  of  Surgeon  s 
College  is  a  striking  case  in  point.     Here  it  certainly  would  have  been  no  im- 
provement to  have  added  one,  inasmuch  as  it  would  have  quite  dispelled  the 
effect  now  arising  from  the  continued  upper  range  of  windows.     The  truth  is, 
1  ought  to  have  waited ;  for  I  little  imagined  that  the  architect  intended  to 
finish  the  whole  as  he  has  done,  crowning  the  edifice  by  a  superior  entabla- 
ture, to  which  that  of  the  colonnade  becomes  subordinate  in  impdktance ;  and 
a  facade  of  unusually  commanding  character  is  thus  formed.   This  entablature, 
which  has  a  dentiled  cornice,  enriched  with  lions'  heads,  and  an  inscrip- 
tion cut  upon  the  frieze,  combines  the  entire  front  into  one  mass,  so  that 
the  building  now  looks  quite  the  reverse  of  what  I  feared  it  would.    The  en- 
tablature is  ^carried  round  the  ends  as  far  as  the  chimneys ;  which  latter  are 
by  no  means  the  least  pleasing  features  in  the  design,  beine  rendered  par- 
ticularly ornamental,  and  contributing  in  no  small  degree  to  the  architectural 
expression  of  the  entemble^  and  to  varietv  of  outline.    Owing  to  the  ereater  * 
width  now  given  to  the  front,  the  portico  does  not  appear  altogether  so  brgeas 
it  formerly  did;  but  this  I  consider  rather  an  advantage  than  the  contrary, 
unless  it    wope  the  entire  height  of  the  main  structure.    That  and  the 
building  now  narmonise  with  each  other ;  whereas,  before  they  formed  a  most 
monstrous  combination,  and  one  so  disagreeable,  that  it  was  impossible  even  to 
look  at  the  colonnade  itself  with  any  satisfaction.    A  view  of  the  old  front, 
with  what  renders  it  a  still  greater  curiosity,  the  sun  shining  full  upon  it  from 
the  north-east,  at  a  time  of  the  day  when  well-dressed  people  are  walking 
about,  will  be  found  in  Jones's  Metropolitan  ImpnvemenU ;  and  a  more 
barbarous  piece  of  architecture  than  it  was  can  hardly  be  pointed  out.    The 
editor  of  tnat  work  justly  condemns  the  building;  but  is  too  prodigal  of  his 
ooramendation  on  the  portico,  which  then  exhibited  very  little  of  Ionic  cha- 
racter or  beauty.     Even  taken  by  itself,  it  looked  cold,  bald,  and  Unfinished ; 
whereas,  without  losing  any  of  its  simplicity,  or,  I  might  say,  while  manifesting 
that  miality  more  decidedly,  it  is  now  suitably  finishni  up,  the  columns  fluted, 
and  tne  mouldings  of  the  entablature  carved.  Frigid  nakedness  in  architecture 
is  not  simplicity;  for  simplicity  must  be  accompanied  by  other  desirable 
({ualities  to  give  it  value.    Yet  Mr.  Elmes  was  pleased  to  say  of  this  portico, 
in  its  origind  state,  that  we  had  nothing  that  surpassed  it  **  for  chaste  sim- 
plicity and  harmony  of  proportion."  Where,  then,  was  the  yet  unrivalled  Ionic 
portico  of  St.  Pancras'  church,  where  simplicity,  dignity,  and  ^nce  are  mingled 
together  ?    The  portico  of  the  London  University  was  then  in  existence,  and, 
I  believe,  also  that  of  Carlton  House ;  the  former  of  which  ir  not,  and  the  latter 
was  not,  deficient,  either  in  simplicity  or  hairmony  of  proportion.    But  I  am 
running  astray,  and,  therefore,  nad  better  break  off,  which  I  do,  with  my 
apologies  to  Mr.  Barrv  for  my  hasty  and  unjust  remariis  on  a  former  occa- 
sion, and  my  congratulations  to  the  College  of  Surgeons  on  their  possessmg  a 
building  so  infinitdy  superior  to  the  sulky-looking  one  of  the  Physicians,  in 
Pall-Mali  East.— Z^.    £ofu/on,  Oc/.,  1835. 

The  Penpecthe  De&neator,  (p.459.  V--Unless  this  instrument  is  calculated  to 
eflfect  a  material  saving  of  time  m  making  perspective  drawings,  I  must  confess 
I  do  not  see  the  particular  value  of  it;  beouise  the  operation,  as  far  as 
I  can  comprehend  it.  firom  the  description,  appears  to  me  ^uite  as  tiresome,  if 
not  more  so,  than  the  usual  process ;  and,  as  to  there  being  no  occasion  for 
vanishing  points,  they  may  be  dispensed  with  wheqever  th^  fall  at  an  incon- 
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yenient  distance,  without  the  aid  of  that,  or  any  other  mstrament,  bj  an 
equally  Mmple  and  expeditious  method.  Unfortunately,  however,  your  cor* 
respondent,  Mr.  Richardson,  has  not  stated  how  far  the  delineator  is  service* 
able  in  abridging  the  draftsman's  operations. 

If,  on  the  other  hand,  the  chief  recommendation  of  the  instrument  Is,  that  it 
enables  those  who  «  have  no  idea  of  drawing  perspective*'  to  work  m^ 
chanically,  and  to  make  a  perspective  reorientation  of  any  object,  without 
knowing  more  than  the  management  of  tne  instrument,  I,  for  one,  should  be 
so  far  from  terming  it  a  beneficial  invention,  that  I  should  call  it  directly  the 
reverse ;  and  little  better  than  one  for  preventing  persons  from  making  them- 
selves acquainted  with  the  principles  and  practice  of  perspective.  For  a 
draftsman  to  be  ignorant  of  perspective,  in  which  adequate  proficiency  may  be 
attained  in  a  short  time  by  any  person  of  ordinary  application,  is  almost 
unpardonable ;  as  unpardonable  as  for  a  writer  to  be  ignorant  of  mmmar. 
And,  granting  that  the  deSmtaior^  if  it  really  deserves  the  character  given  to  it, 
mav  be  excMUuf^ly  useful  as  a  mechanical  aid  in  drawing,  the  same  as  rulers 
and  cpmpasses,  it  must  be  a  wretched  substitute  for  a  knowledge  of  the  prin- 
ciples of  perspective.  Once  thoroughly  acquainted  with  those  principles,  and 
n  the  habit  of  applying  them,  an  artist  acquires  a  promptitude,  together  with 
a  correctness,  bpth  of  eye  and  hand,  which  enables  him  to  draw  (Ejects  wkh 
accuracy,  and  observe  the  relative  proportions  and  the  situations  of  their 
parts,  without  making  a  strict  perspective  delineation,  which  may  not  alwmva 
be  necessary ;  whereas,  a  person  who  trusts  entirely  to  an  hutmment  wiQ 
*  not  be  able  to  proceed  a  step  without  it,  and  will  be  obliged  to  make  use  of  it 
continually  for  every  part  ot  his  drawing,  and  be  pret^  much  in  the  situation 
of  a  schoolboy,  who  is  oblieed  to  keep  perpetually  rrfening  to  his  dictionary 
and  grammar.  Consequently,  whatevo*  time  or  trouble  it  may^save  at  first, 
it  is  fikely,  in  the  end,  to  occasion  a  serious  expense  of  both.  Besides  thn, 
the  delineator  appears  to  be  very  limited  in  its  applicatioD,  inasmuch  as  it  is 
fitted  only  for  putting  a  ^ometrical  desien  into  perspective,  and  is  of  no  as- 
sistance, therefore,  in  takmg  views :  so,  at  least,  I  understand  it ;  for  I  presume 
that  the  point  p  (see  fig.  208.  p.  460.),  of  which  9  is  the  perspective  situation 
in  the  drawing,  is  taken  from,  or  occurs  in,  a  geometrical  representation  of 
the  object  previously  drawn.  If  not,  how  do  we  arrive  at  this  preparatory 
step  in  the  process,  or  first  obtain  the  points  that  are  to  be  transferred  per- 
Spectively  to  the  drawing?  Can  they,  too,  be  taken  at  once  from  any 
separate  pdnt  or  drawing  of  any  elevation,  or  must  the  geometrical  figure  ^ 
made^  upon  the  top  of  the  drawing  itself?  Or,  must  not  the  scale  of  the  per- 
spective drawing  depend  entirely  upon  that  of  the  elevation,  unless  the  latter 
be  redrawn  according  to  the  scale  required  ?  80  very  much  d«)ends  upon 
these  circumstances,  that,  until  they  are  known,  it  is  hardly  possible  to  judge 
of  the  real  serviceableness  of  such  an  instrument.  Without  exactly  making  us 
acquainted  with  the  whole  mode  of  operation,  Bfr.  Richardson  might  surely  mive 
informed  us  what  the  delineator  really  can  eflect,  and  what  it  cannot.  I  must 
confess  I  am  rather  sceptical  as  to  the  real  utility  of  such  inventions,  having 
heard  of  so  many  for  tne  same  purpose,  none  of  which  have  arer  come  into 
general  use.  Wdl  do  I  remember  seeine  one  which  was  to  enable  persons, 
utterly  ignorant  of  even  drawing,  to  £aw  oUects  in  perspective:  it  was 
certainly  very  ingenbus,  and  hml  but  one  faiUt,  that  of  bemg  of  not  the 
slightest  practical  service.  —  Sceptieus,    London^  Oct.  8.  1835. 

Ventilation,  (p.  460.)  —  Verus  retires  firom  the  field ;  Mr.  Britton  draws  in 
his  horns,  and  shrinks  back  into  his  shell,  like  a  snail ;  no  other  champion  of 
Sir  J.  Soane*s  bookcases  shows  himself;  and  whether  Scrutator,  or  W.  H.  R, 
intend  to  take  notice  of  me,  I  do  not  at  present  know :  what,  then,  is  to  be 
done  ?  Nothing  occurs  to  me,  but  to  ask  whether  your  Blagazine  intends  to 
make  us  all  nervous,  by  conjuring  up  images  of  some  hitherto  unsuspected, 
yet,  it  appears,  most  formidable,  penis,  which  beset  us  aU.  If  medical,  cmt,  as 
a  certain  learned  person  would  say,  medidnaly  writera  are  correct  in  their 
theories,  nearly  all  other  p^le  are  guilty  of  singular  impertinence;  namdy, 
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that  of  living  under  circumstances  in  which,  according  to  these  theoHes,  they 
ought  to  be  defunct,  or  in  a  fair  way  of  speedily  becoming  so;  seeing  that 
they  pay  no  attention  to  precepts,  which,  we  are  told,  are  essentially  necessary 
to  keep  them  Alive,  but  which,  for  more  thftn  nine  tenths  of  mankind,  are,  un- 
fortunately, utterly  impracticable.  Having  survived,  and  partly  forgotten,  these 
dangers,  we  might  hope  to  ei\joy  some  peace  of  mind ;  but  now  comes  the 
Architectund  Magazine,  scaring  us  nearly  out  of  our  wits  on  the  subject  of 
ventilation ;  and  pointii^  out  the  dangers  that  beset  us  both  bv  our  firesides,  and 
in  our  chambers,  till  we  feel  most  wretchedly,  and  uselessly,  uncomfortable, 
from  this  new,  and,  to  most  persons,  irremediable,  source  of  disquiet.  At  one 
time  it  is  hinted  that  windows  reaching  down  to  the  floor  are  likely  to  be  pre- 
judicial to  the  eyes ;  and  now  we  are  again  assured  that,  unless  th^  are  carried 
up  quite  to  the  cornice,  the  room  cannot  be  properly  ventilated.  Currents  of  air 
are  allowed  to  be  injurious  to  the  fi^me ;  and,  when  we  have  taken  every  pre* 
caution  to  prevent  draughts,  and  render  doors  and  windows  air*tight,  we  find 
that  we  are  no  better,  perhaps  even  worse,  off  than  before.  This  is  really  a 
most  deplorable  situation;  perplexing  to  the  last  degree.  Deep  cornices, 
entablatures,  and  coved  ceiimgs,  are  all  bad ;  deep  and  richly  fiinged  win- 
dow draperies  are  pernicious;  and,  I  presume,  bed  curtains  must  be  voted  not 
at  ail  better,  or,  rather,  decidedly  more  noxious  still;  because,  if  closed,  they 
must  tend  to  produce  so  corrupt  an  atmosphere,  that  it  is  wonderful  each  sleep 
is  not  our  last. 

Let  a  bed-chamber  be  ever  so  well  ventilated,  what  can  it  avail,  if  we  sleep 
in  an  atmosphere  closely  confined,  and  pent  up  by  curtains,  which  limit  us  to 
a  very  few  cubic  feet  of  air  ?  It  certainly  appears  to  ne,  that  this  is  by  far  a 
more  serious,  and  at  the  same  time  more  remediable,  evil,  than  any  faults  in  the 
construction  of  the  room.  I  must  confess,  too,  that  I  do  not  perceive  any 
great  mischief  in  the  tops  of  the  windows,  in  the  chamber  you  allude  to,  being 
only  ten  feet  from  the  floor,  although  the  room  itself  is  twenty  feet  high ; 
because,  granting  that  one  half  of  the  atmosphere  is  thus  rendered  useless,  is  not 
the  other  half  amply  suffident  ?  Especially  when  it  is  considered  that  its  cubie 
contents  must  be  about  two  or  three  times  more  than  those  of  what  are  con- 
sidered very  good-sized  bedHtx>ms,  supposing  the  latter  to  have  the  advantage 
of  10  ft.  in  height  of  ventilated  atmosphere,  and  the  difference  to  be  occasioned 
only  by  the  greater  area  of  the  apartment ;  for  it  is  to  be  presumed  that,  if 
the  room  be  20  ft.  high,  it  is  at  least  equal  to  25  ft.  square.  Admitting  such  a 
bulk  of  atmosphere  to  be  sufiScieiit,  the  unavailable  excess  can  be  no  disad^ 
vantage,  while  all  the  additional  and  "  useless  *'  height  must,  undoubtedly,  be 
fkvourable  to  appearance,  and,  therefore,  not  utterly  valueless.  Thus  much 
must,  I  think,  be  granted,  or  else  ^our  doctrine  proves  a  great  deal  too  much  ; 
tending  to  the  alarming  conclusion,  that  nearly  every  bed-chamber  in  the 
kingdom  is  unhealthy. 

whil%I  admit  the  propriety,  or,  if  you  will,  the  urgency,  of  paying  more 
regard  to  ventilation,  and  other  matters  that  have  hitherto  been  not  so  weU 
attended  to  as  they  ought  to  be,  I  do  not  see  that  we  have  much  to  complain 
of  at  present,  or  that  thtf  e  is  room,  or  occasion,  for  any  material  improvement, 
in  that  respect,  in  the  generality  of  our  best  modem-built  houses.  Although  it . 
may  be  desirable,  it  is  not  imperatively  necessary,  for  the  enjoyment  of  health ; 
else,  how  do  persons  contrive,  during  a  voyage  to  India,  to  sleep  in  ships' 
cabins  ?  According  to  theory,  they  ought  to  be  half  dead  before  they  are 
half-seas-over;  and  the  same  theory  would  have  smothered  George  IV.  in  the 
private  apartments  of  Carlton  House ;  and  would,  if  acted  upon,  prevent  any 
man,  in  his  senses,  from  sitting  five  hours  together  in  a  theatre,  breathing  an^ 
atmosphere  impregnated  with  the  grossest  impurities,  a  **  conglomerated, 
amalgamation,"  as  Mrs.  Butler  would  say,  of  malaria  and  pestilence.  We  must 
either  give  up  your  doctrine,  or  give  up  our  cottage  residences,  with  their  low- 
ceilinged  rooms.  Let  us  henc^orth  have  done  with  "  love  in  a  cottage  "  for 
ever :  the  very  idea  of  it  is  sufibcation.    After  all,  you  may  be  right ;  only  do. 
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not  Bay  that  f  am  wrong  in  writing  this,  and  endeavouring,  if  poas&le,  to 
extort  a  BOiile  from  your  absolutely  horrified  readers.  —  Cinu&ftt#.  Lamd/m, 
Oct.  6. 1835. 


Art.  IV.  Queries  and  Ansxoers. 

Tub  Superficies  thai  a  warm-^  Flue  will  keai,  the  dimensions  being  12  in.  by 
12  in.  outside  measure,  and  the  flue  being  detached,  is  required  by  —  O. 
London,  Sept.,  1835. 

We  insert  this  query,  though  we  consider  it  much  too  indefinite  for  any 
usefiil  purpose,  xhe  remainder  of  the  same  writer's  letter,  on  hollow  walls, 
is,  in  like  manner,  written  in  ignorance  of  what  is  already  senerally  known  on 
the  subject.  If  O.  will  turn  to  Tredgold,  On  fVarwung  ma  Ventilating,  and  to 
our  Encydopeedia  cf  Architecture,  he  will  find  his  queries  answered,  and  lus 
suggestions  anticipated.  —  Cand. 

Cabling  ofColumnt,  —  In  answer  to  Tyro's  question  (p.  332.),  whether  the 
Gebling  or  cording  of  columns  be  a  modem  practice,  I  b^  to  inform  him  that 
it  is  to  be  found  in  several  ancient  examples;  for  instance,  the  internal 
columns  of  the  Pantheon  at  Rome  are  cabled  one  third  of  their  height,  and 
die  flutes  of  the  antae,  or  pilasters,  are  flat  eccentric  curves;  and  the  ooiumna 
in  the  arch  of  Constantine  are  dso  cabled.  I  believe  that  Stuart,  in  his 
Treatite  on  Ancient  Architectwre,  mentions  several  examples. —  G.  B,  W. 
London,  Sept.,  1835. 

NeumanU  Colours,  and  El£ot*s  Instruments,  I  quite  agree  with  R.  V.  in  con- 
sidering the  best.  —  Id. 

Boring  for  Water.  —  We  should  be  greatly  obliged  to  any  competent  reader 
who  would  draw  up  for  us  a  succinct,  but  comprdiensive,  article  on  this  sub- 
ject It  can  only  be  done  by  a  geologist,  and  he  will  find  all  the  requisite 
materials,  which  are  chiefly  French  pamphlets,  in  the  library  of  the  Geological 
Society  of  London.  Our  correspondent  says,  **  A  brief  narrative  of  the  cir- 
cumstances attendant  on  two  or  three  of  the  most  remarkable  and  most 
successful  of  its  applications,  and  also  of  the  greatest  depths  at  which  water 
has  been  found,  would  be  most  important,  as  well  as  very  attractive,  to  many 
of  your  readers.  In  the  marshes  of  Essex,  passing  through  several  hundred 
feet  of  blue  clay,  in  Portsmouth  Dockyani,  in  many  parts  of  London,  in 
the  desert  between  Cairo  and  Suez,  this  beautifiii  improvement  in  wells  has 
been  adopted;  and  yet  the  public  are  comparatively  ignorant  of  it."  —  J.  P. 

A  Method  of  curing  Smoky  Chimneys.  —  In  your  first  Volume,  p.  234.,  |is 
"  A  Method  of  curing  Smoky  Chimneys,"  by  Bur.  Saul ;  but,  as  I  have  always 
been  taueht,  that  **  prevention  is  far  better  tran  cure,"  I  should  feel  very  much 
obliged  if  some  oi  your  readers  would  be  so  good  as  to  enter  into  a  detail  of 
the  various  mechanical  causes  from  which  so  great  a  nuisance  arises  i,  also  to 
state  the  best  way  of  forming  flues  so  as  eflectually  to  prevent  their  smokiiw ; 
and  the  best  way  of  setting  grates,  as  there  is  very  little  doubt  that  the  way  m 
which  the  grates  are  set  opmtes  materially  either  for  or  against  the  smoking 
of  the  chimney.  I  should  like  the  article,  or  articles  (the  more  there  are  <u 
them  the  better,  as  I  consider  the  prevention  of  smoky  chimneys  a  first-rate 
consideration  in  every  house),  to  enter  into  particulars  and  details ;  which 
will  be  extremely  valuable  to  many  besides —  An  Occasional  Surveyor,  Lon- 
don, Oct.  10. 1835. 

Working  Drawings  for  Bonnet  B&nds. — Will  any  of  your  correspondents 
oUige  me  by  giving  instructions,  in  the  shape  of  working  drawings,  ot  the  best 
and  simplest  method  of  fitting  up  the  outside  sunshines  (bonnet  blinds,  I 
think  I  have  heard  them  called),  which  are  so  very  common  in  the  windows 
of  good  houses  (facing  the  sun)  in  the  neighbourhood  of  London  ?  Thdr 
doing  so  will  confer  afiivouron — A  Country  Cahtnetmaker,  Hertfordshire, 
Oe^.  10. 1835. 
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Elixabetkan  Arckitectwe, 
Hakewill's  EliaaheUian  Architecture,  369l 

didrdUtecturai  AnUatiitia. 
istory  and  Antiquities  of  the  Cathe. 

dral  Church  of  Worcester,  504 
Brittoo  and  Brayley's  Palatial  Edifices  of  West. 

minster.  71.  IM.  234.  307.  372.  504 
Brown's  View  of  Stonehenge,  303.  " 

Carter's  Ancient  Architecture,  84 
Outer's  Crosses  of  England,  announced,  84 
Caveler's  Select  Specimens  of  Gothic  Architect. 

ure,  announced,  307. 
Davis's  Gothic  Ornaments,  illustrative  of  Prior 

Bride's  Oratory,  Abbey  Church,  Bath,  30SL 
Hakewill's  South-east  View  of  Norwich  Castie. 

SA 
t«wis's  Sketches  of  the  Alhambra,  made  in  the 

years  1833, 18M,  announced,  307. 


Lockwood  and  Cttes's  History  and  Antiquities 

of  the  Castie  at  Coningsburgb,  in  the  County  of 

York,  187. 
Sketch  of  the  South  Window  of  Westminster 

HaU,  witii  tiie  Ruins  of  the  House  of  .Lords, 

186L 
Sopwithl  Eight  Views  of  Fountains  Abbey,  S35. 
Taylor's  View  of  the  Remains  of  St  Stephen^  on 

the  Mombig  after  the  Ffare  of  Oct  Id  1834, 

18&  ' 

The  Antiquities  of  Atiiens,  announced,  307. 
The  Architectural  Antiquities  of  Rome,  307. 
Wallen's  Historrand  Antiquities  of  Liltle  Mapl*. 

stead  Church,  Essex,  announced,  307. 
WUIb's  Remarks  on  the  Architecture  of  the 

Middle  Ans,  especially  of  Italy,  234  297. 
Winkles'sinustrmtionsoftbe  Cathedral  Chordi 
Salisbury,  184.; 

Modern  DomeUk  Arekiiechtre. 
Faulkner's  Designs  for  Mural  Monuments,  Moqih 

mental  Tombs,  and  Chimney  Pieces,  185. 
Goodwin's  Cottage  Architecture,  301. 
Wild's  Art  of  Building  Cottages  and  Houses  for 

the  Humbler  Classes,  71. 

Fiews  qr  ifinuUngtrnd  AMUngt  rtcemil^ 
-  .^^._  completed. 

New  Cemetery  of  Frimkfort  on  the  Mabie,  13& 
Plans,  Elevations,  Sections,  Details,  and  Views  of 

the  splendid  Church  of  Batalha,  Portugal,  an. 

nounoeda307. 
Town  andDavis's  Elevation  and  Ground  Pbn  of 

the  newly  erected  Custom-Houie,  New  York. 

303.  • 

View  of  the  Groat  Saloon  in  the  Pantheon  from 

tiie  North  Gallery,  18a 

Omamenit,  eki^y/or  FttHngt^up,  P^mdture,  and 
JFhusking. 

A  Compilation  of  splendid  OmamenUl  Designs 

ftom  Foreign  Works  of  Recent  Production,  84 
Abraham's  Organ  Screen  of  York  Cathedral,  an. 

nounced,  85.  515l 
Bielefield's  Ornaments,    flrom   Examples  exe. 

cuted  in  the  improved  Papier  MAchI,  4a  371. 
Crofton's  London  Upholsterer's  Companion,  42 . 
Kind's  Cabinetinaker's  Sketch  Book7304 
Pugin's  Designs  for  Gold  and  Silver  Smiths,  an. 

nounced,  3u& 
Pugin's  Designs  for  Iron  and  Brass  Work,  an. 

nounced,  306. 
The  Cabinetmaker's  Sketch  Book  of  plain  and 
_uselUlDadgns,512. 

Local  ArckUeeture. 
Britton  and  Brayley's  Address  to  the  Commis- 

sionen  appointed  by  His  Bl^festy  to  examine 

and  report  oo  the  Designs  for  the  proposed  new 

Houses  of  Parliament,  504 
Cust's  Thoughts  on  the  Style  of  Arehiteeture  to 

be adoptedon  Rebuihling  the  Hooscs  of  Atf. 

liament,  307. 
Ferrey's  Answer  to  llioughts  on  Rebuilding  the 

Houses  of  Parliament,  fiOa 
Hakewill's  Thoughu  upon  the  Style  of  ArchU 

tecture  to  be  adopted  m  Rebuilding  the  Houses 

of  Parliament,  50& 
Pugin's  Letter  to  A.  W.  Hakewill,  Architect,  in 

Answer  to  his  Reflections  on  the  Style  for  Re. 

building  the  Houses  of  Pariiament,  507. 
Walker's  Three  Perspective  Views  taken  ftom 

the  Points  specified  by  the  Select  Committee  on 
..  Rebuilding  the  Houses  of  Parliament,  515. 

Engineering, 

Lardner's    Steam*  Engine  explained  and   Hlus. 

trated  in  a  familiar  style,  308. 
Matthews's  Historical  and  Descriptive  Account 

of  the  Water.  Works  of  London,&c,  announced. 

307. 
Soprith's  M.ning  DIstricU  of^ilrton  Moor. 
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Abattoibi  at  IiUngton,  1H. 

JSfthetlci  of  architecture.  Ac,  34 

AiiHrap  to  draini,  179l  S30. 

Ahii«.bouie«  erecting  near  London,  ifVk 

American  architecture,  remaxka  in  referenoe  to^ 
19a 

Antique  monumenti  in  the  town  of  Aaan,  Phrr. 
gia,463. 

Aaueduct  of  Lisbon,  87. 

Anoretum  Britannicuin,  uae  oC  to  architect!,  187. 

Arbroath  pavement,  379. 

Arch,  the  origin  of,  540. 

ArchcologicaT  and  Topographical  iMtitutioo  of 
Great  BriUin,  464^ 

Architect,  theitudief  andquallflcationa  neoenary 
lbr.99. 

Architect  and  Surrcyor,  itricturai  on  the  pro. 
feMions  of,  3ia 

Archltecta  and  Anateun,thecoiuiarativeaMfiti 
of.  with  regard  to  competition  puna  197. 

Arcnitectunu  design  ai  affecting  the  inferior  arts 
connected  with  building,  a 

Architectural  exhibiUon  at  Sonenet  Hoiiie,31& 

Architectural  maxims,  3X  179. 

Architectural  opinions  of  Forsyth,  148.  943.  298. 
3SS.46& 

Architectural  parallels,  49l 

Architectural  reprcaeoUtions,  modes  of,  458. 534. 

Architectural  Society,  Yorkshire,  projected,  Sia 

Architecture,  unity  of  svstcm  in,  1.  ^ ;  external 
ornaments  employed  in,  15 ;  of  the  resources 
of  design  in  the,  of  Oreeo^  ^^P^  ^'^^  other 
countries,  36  i  art  considered  with  referenoe  to, 
53:  Carter's  ancient^  reprinted,  84;  of  the 
Middle  Ages,  symbolical,  85 ;  on  the  origin, 
excellencies,  and  defects  of  the  Grecian  and 
Gothic  styles  of,  1Q5.  154  204.  2j(X  3J6. 3»4. 445 ; 
domestic,  in  the  diflVreut  countries  on  the  con- 
tinent of  Europe,  HI ;  Gothic,  154  {  Norman, 
the  long  duration  of,  188 ;  the  importance  of, 
193;  of  the  middle  ages,  notice  of,  234;  the 
necewitv  of  concord  in,  with  reference  to  the 
production  of  a  whole,  241 ;  the  origin  and 
nature  of  the  Egyptian  style  of,  538;  of  the 
Greeks,  ori^  of,  539 ;  habHc  and  religion,  in. 
fluence  upon,  539 ;  character  of  the  diflTercnt 
orders  of,  540 ;  affbcted  by  natural  and  adven. 
titious  circumstances:  of  the  middle  ages, 
espedally  of  Italy,  897 :  Goodwin's  Domestic, 
33t ;  oouTeniency  in,  333 ;  the  reviving  taste 
for  pointed,  34i;  iUiMtrations  of  Eitsabethan, 
369 :  critique  on  remarks  on,  470 ;  of  the  middle 
ages,  the  dassiflcation  and  details  of,  430 ;  his. 
toidcal  assav  on,  502 ;  decay  at,  among  the 
Greeks,  and  nrogress  of,  among  the  Romans, 
541:  means  nr  teaching  the  public  some  lessons 
in,  552. 

Armagh  Cathedral,  45l 

Artificial  atone,  name  of  a  manufiKturer  of,  44  ; 
ornaments  manufactured  in,  123 :  a  new  com- 
position  for  the  manuflurture  of,4o4. 

Assise  Courts  at  Devises,  tenders  accepted  for 
the  erection  of,  93. 

Bakewell's  bricks,  91 

Bank  of  FJngland,  new  oflloe  in,  query  respecting, 
42& 

Bath,  improvements  in  the  Abbey  church  at,  91. 
139;  alterations  in  Riven  Street  and  Bonnet 
l^reet  at,  98 ;  new  road  l^om,  to  Warminster, 
92;  road  from  Bath  wick  to  Stoke,  92. 

Bell  towers  and  steeples,  12&  448. 

Billington's  Architectural  Director,  noticed,  185. 

Birminabam  New  Town  Hall,  Id  4.'^.  '2J7.  Sl'o. 

Blackfhan  Bridge»«  remark  on,  428. 


Blunt  and  Stephenson's  work,  bintf  for  a  critique 
on,  47 ;  query  respecting,  488. 

Bonnet  biindSf  query  respecting,  5flOL 

Boring  for  Water,  query  respecting,  580. 

Bridge  at  WlUington,  plans,  &c,  wanted  fbc  the 
buildingof,  91. 

Buildefs  Price  Book,  improvements  in,  83l 

Building,  old  Fulter's  ideas  on,  485. 

Buildings,  errors  in  altering  or  adding  to,  SMBl 

Cabinetmaker's  Sketoh  Book  remarks  on,  SOftJU. 

Carpet  manufacture,  improvements  In,  551 

Cast-iron  beams,  suggestions  renecting.  138. 

Castle  at  Cooingsburgfa.  antiquities  of,  187. 

Cathedral  church  of  BaUi^Nary,  iOustratioiM*  of 
noticed,  184. 

Cathednb,  exterior  and  Intedor  views  oC  30S. 

Cemetery  to  be  formed  at  Gateshead.  91 ;  new 
one  at  Frankfort,  135;  one  "^intended  to  be 
formed  at  Preston,  317 ;  one  ptviected  at  Wor. 
oester,  468. 

Centre,  original  design  for,  5BL 

Chain  bridge,  161 ;  Ml  of  one  on  the  Duke  of 
Bucdeuch's  estate^  Scotland,  475. 

Chimney  pipe,  or  pot,  for  preventing  smoke,  63; 
another  method  for,  49& 

Church  cncting  at  Bude  In  Comwd,44;  de. 
signs  for  three  at  Potsdam,  and  four  at  Berlin, 
81;  one  nearly  completed  at  Coesey,  91 ;  one 
erected  at  Chepham,  93 ;  one  erecting  in  the 
country,  remarks  on,  93 ;  warming  of,  S40 ;  one 
lately  erected  at  Kingstown,  IreUnd,  428. 5Sft ; 
one  to  be  built  at  Islington.  464;  one  to  be 
erected  in  Vincent's  Square.  AVestminster,467 j 
one  to  be  erected  in  Regent's  Park,  518 :  of  All 
Saints*,  Newcastle  upon  Tvne,  a  historical  and 
descriptive  account  o(l  54^ 

Coldness  of  the  feet  of  pcnons,  query  respect. 
ing,95. 

Colours  and  drawing  instniments^jS.  33Z.  5601 

Column  to  be  erected  at  Tturo,  137. 

Competition  plans,  remarks  on,  12. 143.  fiSai  325. 
374  37&  48^484. 

Concealed  wasbhand  stand,  309. 

Concrete,  on  the  uses  of,  62.  , 

Cooking  apparatus,  by  oas,  90;  by  water  and 
some  other  substance,  136. 

Cooking  range,  a  new  descrqition  of,  44 ;  descry 
tive  account  of,  64. 

Cooling  and  ventilating  in  warm  climates,  308. 

Cottoge  architecture,  301. 

County  ball  for  Middlesex,  8& 

Crosses  of  Bogland,  84. 

Cust's  letter  to  Sir  Robert  FM,  on  puUic  biiad. 
ings,18a 

Custom.  House,  New  York,  remarks  on  the  litho. 
graphs  of,  304 ;  improvnnents  lately  made  at, 

Cyclopean  cottage,  an  account  of,  iSS. 
Dean  Forest,  notice  of  the  survey  of,  618. 
Decayed  flooring  and  partitions,  mode  of  seeuiing 
of.  165 ;  remarks  on,  SfiU. 

Dictionary  of  the  architecture  and  Bnhmologj  of 

the  middle  ages,  remark*  on,  64& 
Discrepancy  between  the  estimate,  and  cost  of  a 

buiiding.  .»8.  402. 
Dissenters'  places  of  worship,  198. 
Distribution  of  premiums,  txitique  on,  3891  428 ; 

for  an  essay  on  concrete,  466. 
Door,  air.tight,  qoerv  respecting,  48 ;  a  douMe, 

48.  400 ;  a  spring  for  one  which  opens  both 

ways,  .U3. 
Double  door  for  a  room,  400. 
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Dnwingt  of  ancient  domeatk;  architecture,  Mr. 

Britton'a  remarkt  on.  48i. 
Dry  rot.  preservation  of  timber  ttom,  S36. 598L  961. 
Durand,  obituary  of,  884. 
Edinburgh  Royal  Institution,  32^. 
Egyptian  oven,  description  or,  177. 
Emigranti,  useAil  instructions  to,  71. 
Encyclopedia  of  Cottage  Architecture,  eiltets 

produced  by,  in  Ireland,  IS8. 
Exeter  Athencum,  4S. 
Experiments  on  timber,  remarks  on,  83. 
Fine  arU  among  the  manufacturing  population, 

proposition  for  extending  a  knowledge  of,  405. 
Fire,  hints  for  presenting  damage  by,  /ft. 
Fireproof  buildings,  query  respecting,  284.  38a 
Fluted  Corinthian  corumns,query  respecting,  3SS; 

answer,  6G0l 
Footpaths  in  the  neighbourhood  of  large  towns, 

suggestions  for  the  improvement  of,  134. 
Fountains  Abbey,  views  of,  noticed,  SS9. 
Foxley  House,  remarks  on,  467. 
FVeesing  of  water  in  pipes  used  Ibr  beating  98. 
Gas  lights,  bints  for  the  contractors  for.  SOS. 
Gauge  for  ascertaining  the  quantity  of  liquor  In  a 

cask,60a 
Geneva,  improvements  in  the  town  of,  87. 
German  fireplaces,  144.  24a 
Glamorgan  and  Monmouth  Infirmary,  the  found- 

ation  stone  laid  of,  316. 
Goodwin,  Francis,  obituary  of,  476L 
Gothic  architecture,  elements  and  prindplea  of, 

214. 
Gothic  ornaments  illustrative  of  Prior  Bride's 

Oratory,  in  the  Abbey  church,  Bath,  remarks 

on  engravings  of,  902. 
Guildhidl  and  market-place  to  be  eneted  at  HeL 

ston  in  Cornwall,  44. 
Habitations  in  the  manuiiKturing  districts,  re. 

marks  respecting,  316« 
Ran  and  courts  of  law,  Worcester,  being  erected, 

882. 
Heating  by  air.flues. 
Heating  by  gas,  rems 
Heating  by  hot  water,  origin 

remarks  in  respect  of,  90iB ; 


by  air.flues,  query  respecting,  500. 
by  gas,  remark  respecting,  5ft2. 
by  hot  water,  orlfin  and  progress  ol 
'n  respect  of,  906 ;  con 
disadvantages  of  the  d 


io(;91; 
laratlveadvan. 

iiflRerentsystans 

of,  407. 473.  474. 522. 
House  fly.  Italian  mode  of  excluding  the,  188. 
Houses  of  Parliament,  temporary  reconstruction 
of,  41196;  history  of  those  destroyed,  71. 184. 
978.  604;  report  on  the  rebuilding  of,  311; 
remarks  on  the  resolutions  adopted  by  the 
Committee  for  the  rebuilding  of,  381 ;  published 
plan  of  the  site  of.  464:  suggestions  respecting. 
466 ;  address  to  the  Commissioners  appointed 


to  **  thoughts  **  on  the  rebuilding  o^ 

propagation  of  sound  in,  517. 
Houses  of  the  Britons,  141 
Huskisson's  monument,  correction  of  remarks 

on,  24a 
Improvement  of  the  metropolis,  remarks  on  the 

plans  for,  281. 
Indigent  blind,  school  for,  in  progress,  466. 
Institute  of  British  architects,  address  and  regu- 

latioos  of,  905.  470. 513 ;  opening  meeting  of, 

909;  critique  on,  573;  the  last  ordinary  meetp 

ing  of,  4^:  pamphlet  published  by,  464;  re. 

marks  oo  tne  critique  on  the  regiuatioos  ol^ 

555. 
Instrument  for  drawing,  notice  of,  281. 
Intereolumniatlon,  WoliTs  ideas  on,  90& 
Iron  WharflL  a  descripUon  of,  in  the  Bftetfc 

taammcii  projection,  and  isometrical  drawing, 

45l  142.  211.  519. 
Keys  of  German  silver,  44. 
Lamb's  vUla,  a  critique  oo,  977 ;  reply  to,  425. 
Lecture  room,  query  respecting,  96. 
LevelUng  of  Holbom  Hi  11,  a  meeting  respecting. 

Literary  compositions  of  arcfaltecU  and  sur. 

veyors,47a£51 
Locomotive  engines,  a  treatise  on,  6I6« 


Mechanics*  Institution  to  be  built  at  Liverpool, 

917;  description  ot,  4^. 
Meeting-house  near  Belfkst,  Description  of,  518. 
Metalle  Saddle  for  the  external  doors  of  dwelling 

houses.  493. 
Mrthod  for  supplying  dogs  with  water,  49ft 
Milestone,  an  id^  for  one,  5S6L 
Mining  Districts  of  Alston  Moor,  etc,  rematfcs 

on  the  account  of,  301 
Monument  on  Bromsnove  Uckey,  remaikroh 

the  description  of,  94 ;  to  Alderman  Waith. 

man,  description  or  94 ;  (o  Sir  Walter  Scott, 

design  for.  390 ;  to  Thomas  Telford,  B»q.,  Bi7. 
Morgan's  Patent  9elf.foedlng    Apparatus    for 

Heating,  query  respecting,  yS ;  answered,  96. 
Movable  Kitchen,  8& 
Mural  monuments,  tombs,  and  chimney-pieces, 

designs  for,  noticed,  185. 
National  Gallery,  critique  oo,  89. 
Natural  Histonr  Museum,   and  County  Court 

building  at  Worcester,  468. 
New  Com  Exchange,  Manchester,  to  be  erected. 

New  County  Hall  at  Hereford,  query  respecting. 

New  Library,  Cambridge,  proposed  tobeboUt, 

New  School  for  the  education  of  the  deaf  and 

dumb  in  contemplation,  282L 
Newcastie  and  Carlisle  railway,  3ia 
Norwich  Castle^  repairs  of;  91 ;  engnvlDgs  oi; 

dO& 
Organ  Screen  of  York  Cathedral,  85^  516. 
Ornamental  designs  to  assist  the  artist  and  do. 

eorator,  81 
Painting  and  papering  the  walls  of  i^artments, 

the  oompantive  advantages  oL  368. 
PaUadio,  remarks  on,  aO&§28.  468. 
Pantheon,  Great  Saloon,  view  of,  186. 
Paper  for  rooms,  a  new  sort  of,  46eLl 
Papier  mAch«,  omamenU  in,  40, 371. 
Fari^  Im.  Madeleine,  the  near  completion  of,86 ; 
railroad  from,  to  London,  86 ;  sutues  on  the 
triumphal  arch  in  the  Place  de  Carrousel,  87-( 
statues  of  the  Porte  de  U  Concorde,  87 ;  monu« 
ment  of  the  Duke  of  Berri,  87. 
Park  fonning  at  Preston,  Lancashire,  for  the  use 

of  ti)e  public,  31& 
Patent  Stove  Orate,  query  respecting,  881 
Paving  streets  with  blocks  of  wood,  query  re. 

specting,488i  answer,  42a 
Pensance  Guildhall  and  Markets,  noticed,  198. 
Perspective  Delineator,  on  the  use  o^  ISB ;    cri. 

tique  on,  557. 
Philosophical  Society,  Edinburgh,  283L 
Pier  at  Woolwich,  about  to  be  erected.  288. 
Poor  Law  Commissioners,  first  annual  retort  of, 

511. 
Portland  Stone,  strictures  on  the  pahattng  of.  315. 
Portujguese  architects,  140. 
Practical  carpentry,  suggestions  respecting,  198L 
Prince  William's  Palace^  BcrUn,  the  buiU  ng  of. 
189.299.  *     • 

Projection,  477. 

Public  Granary  to  be  erected  in  Salisbury,  2B8L 
Righting  a  tower,  91. 
Roman  walls,  construction  of,  191, 980. 
Roof,  one  of  the  largest  span,  at  Moscow,  182; 

new  mode  of  forming  a  tie  for,  49& 
Roof  suitable  for  the  Birmingham  Town  HsU, 

query  respecting,  38a 
Roof  tie,  new  mode  of  forming  of,  49& 
Rooms,  plans  for,  adapted  to  houses  where  a  oor. 
ner  is  curved  ofl!;  561  993L  475;  the  proper  arw 
rangement  oLia  a  dweUing-houseL  fiS.  875. 
948.  401 88ar»76. 987.  94H  401 
Roval  Academy,  a  letter  to  Lord  Brougham  on 

the  history  and  character  of,  967. 
Rules  of  the  Artiste*  Conversaxiooe^  of  New. 
castle  upon  Tyne^  906k 

'i,  cottages  of,  118:  farm-houses  of,  116; 

Dtry  inns  of,  116;  villas  of,  117:  mansions 

,  118;  TiHaoes  and  towns  of;  ISO;   street 

houses,  of,  180;  town  inns  of,  181 ;  shops  in 

towns  of;  '181. 

Sehinkel*s  Sntwurfe,  SL  965. 
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SculptuM  In  wood,  ikoCch  of  Um  art  of,  M7. 

Shop  fVonti,  InproTvment  of;  4B8. 

Smoke  In  townt,  the  nuiaaooe  ot,  ¥&. 

amekr  chbnoef  a,  query  rtepecuog  a  method  of 

curing  of,  560. 
floane'a  Archlteetaial  Muaeum,  ramafka  on,  M7. 

578.  4M. 
8aU  of  the  New  Cut,  ftc^  OMthod  eoiployed  io 

excarattne  and  remorinc,  501. 
8t  John's  Market,  Uven>ool,  ISa 
'  fit  Sepulchre**  Church,  rei«iring  of,  46& 
StenclUnf,  Instead  of  peomanthTp,  ftar  the  writ- 
Stone, 


ibUitT  of  diflbfvat  kinds  of,  517. 
pUhing  macnine,  9S3,  V 
Stove  for  beating  by  gas,  9a 
Street  architecture,  remarks  on,  389l  5M. 
Street  houses  of  the  city  of  New  York,  49a: 
Streets  of  FVome  lighted  with  gas,  93. 
Strength  of  nateriau,  pamphlet  on,  191 ;  remarks 

on,  989.  478. 
Stuart's  Athens,  republication  of,  a07. 
Surgeooa*  CoUege,  Uncoln's  Inn  Fields,   UXX 

Suspension  bridge,  at  Freybuig,  87. 
Tale  of  a  deigyman  and  architects,  IS& 


Tart*,  on  the  prindptos  of,  with  reference  tear- 

ehiteeture  and  the  tine  arts  gencraU;,  7. 
Theatre  to  be  erected  in  King  aureet,  St  JaaMsX 

I04 ;  one  in  promss  In  Norton  Folcata,4e6. 
Truss  of  a  roof  cr  large  span,  design  for,  53GL 
Turnpike  lodge,  1S9, 475. 
Upholsterer's  work,  modem  methods  ijl  46. 
Utility,  the  principles  oil  as  governing  the  shBo. 

atloos  of  columns,  885l 
Varden,  Rkfaard,  remarks  reapeetinc,  SSL 
Ventilation  of  public  rooms  and  dwyfting-hmiiw, 

critical  remarks  on,  «7.  460l  558L 
Villa  in  the  style  of  architecture  of  the  thiiteaitb 
-----    design  for. 257}  Athenian,  " -* — 


Warwick  Vase  in  the  Pantheon  Basaar,  USB. 

Water  conyeyed  in  tubes  by  the  Romans,  9t. 

Waterproof  casement,  1S3. 

Watt  Institution,  Dundee,  iSL 

WeU  of  the  village  of  Watert>each,  315. 

Window  of  Westminster  Hall,  and  ruins  of  the 
House  of  Lords,  notice  of  sketches  of,  186$ 
St.  Stephen's  Chapel,  view  of  the  ruins  of,  ISS 

Windows,  consistency  of  style  as  ragardSk  ftc, 
145. 

Wrii^duke,  description  of  the  use  oC  189. 
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